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PREFACE. 


[1.]  The  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  as  an  assis- 
tance to  those  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  study  and  to  em 
ploy  a  certain  new  mathematical  method,  which  has,  for  some 
years  past,  occupied  much  of  my  own  attention,  and  for  which  I 
have  ventured  to  propose  the  name  of  the  Method  or  Calculus  of 
Quaternions.  Although  a  copious  analytical  index,  under  the 
form  of  a  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  found  to  have  been  prefixed 
to  the  work,  yet  it  seems  proper  to  offer  here  some  general  and 
preliminary*  remarks:  especially  as  regards  that  conception  from 
which  the  whole  has  been  gradually  evolved,  and  the  motives  for 
giving  to  the  resulting  method  an  appellation  not  previously  in 
use. 

[2.]  The  difficulties  which  so  many  have  felt  in  the  doctrine 
of  Negative  and  Imaginary  Quantities  in  Algebra  forced  them- 
selves long  ago  on  my  attention ;  and  although  I  early  formed 
some  acquaintance  with  various  views  or  suggestions  that  had 
been  proposed  by  eminent  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 

•  Some  readers  may  find  it  oonvemeiit  to  pass  over  for  the  present  these  pre- 
fatory remarks,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Volume,  of  which  a  large  part  has 
been  drawn  np  so  as  to  suppose  less  of  previous  and  technical  preparation  than 
some  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  Preface.  Indeed,  great  pains  hare  been  taken 
to  render  the  early  Lectures  as  elementary  as  the  subject  would  allow ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  perfectly  and  even  easily  intelligible  by  persons 
of  moderate  scientific  attainments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  subsequent  por- 
tions of  the  Course  (especially  parts  of  the  concluding  Lecture)  may  possibly 
appear  difficult,  from  the  novel  nature  of  the  calculations  employed :  but  perhaps 
on  that  very  account  those  later  portions  may  repay  the  attention  of  more  ad- 
vanced mathematical  students. 
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or  eluding  those  difficulties  (such  as  the  theory  of  direct  and  in- 
verse quantities,  and  of  indirectly  correlative  figures,  the  method 
of  constructing  imaginaries  by  lines  drawn  from  one  point  with 
various  directions  in  one  plane,  and  the  view  which  refers  all  to 
the  mere  play  of  algebraical  operations,  and  to  the  properties  of 
symbolical  language),  yet  the  whole  subject  still  appeared  to  me 
to  deserve  additional  inquiry,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
complete  elucidation.  And  while  agreeing  with  those  who  had 
contended  that  negatives  and  imaginaries  were  not  properly 
quantities  at  all,  I  still  felt  dissatisfied  with  any  view  which 
should  not  give  to  them,  from  the  outset,  a  clear  interpretation 
BXiii  meaning ;  and  wished  that  this  should  be  done,  for  the  square 
roots  of  negatives,  without  introducing  considerations  so  expressly 
geometrical^  as  those  which  involve  the  conception  of  an  angle. 
[3.]  It  early  appeared  to  me  that  these  ends  might  be  at- 
tained by  our  consenting  to  regard  Algebra  as  being  no  mere 
Art,  nor  Language,  nor  primarily  a  Science  of  Quantity ;  but 
rather  as  the  Science  of  Order  in  Progression.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  part  of  this  conception,  that  the  progression  here  spoken 
of  was  understood  to  be  continuous  and  unidimensional :  extend- 
ing indefinitely ^rt£;ard  and  backward^  but  not  in  any  lateral 
direction.  And  although  the  successive  states  of  such  a  progres- 
sion might  (no  doubt)  be  represented  by  points  upon  a  line^  yet 
I  thought  that  their  simple  successiveness  was  better  conceived 
by  comparing  them  with  moments  oftime^  divested,  however,  of 
all  reference  to  cause  and  effect;  so  that  the  *'  time"  here  consi- 
dered might  be  said  to  be  abstract,  ideal,  or  purcy  like  that  ** space'* 
which  is  the  object  of  geometry.  In  this  manner  I  was  led,  many 
years  ago,  to  regard  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time: 
and  an  Essay,*  containing  my  views  respecting  it  as  such,  was 
publishedf  in  1835.    If!  now  reproduce  a  few  of  the  opinions  put 

*  Theory  of  Conjugate  Functions,  or  Algebraic  Couples ;  with  a  Preliminary 
and  Elementary  Essay  on  Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time.  (Read  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1833,  and  June  1st,  1835) Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

Vol.  XVII.,  Part  n.  (Dublin,  1835),  pages  293  to  422. 

f  I  was  encouraged  to  entertain  and  publish  this  view,  by  remembering  some 
passages  in  Kant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Reason,  which  appeared  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  it  should  be  possible  to  construct,  d  priori^  a  Science  of  Time, 
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forward  in  that  early  Essay,  it  will  be  simply  because  they  may 
assist  the  reader  to  place  himself  in  theit  point  of  view^  as  regards 
the  first  elements  of  algebra^  from  which  a  passage  was  gradually 
made  by  me  to  that  comparatiyely  geometrical  conception  which 
it  is  the  aim  of  this  volume  to  unfold.  And  with  respect  to  any. 
thing  unusual  in  the  interpretations  thus  proposed,  for  some  sim- 
ple and  elementary  notations,  it  is  my  wish  to  be  understood  as 
not  at  all  insisting  on  them  as  necessary^'*  but  merely  proposing 
them  as  consistent  among  themselves,  and  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  quaternions,  in  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  latter. 

[4.]  In  the  view  thus  recently  referred  to,  if  the  letters  a  and 
B  were  employed  as  datesy  to  denote  any  two  momente  of  time» 
which  might  or  might  not  be  distinct,  the  case  of  the  coincidence  or 
identity  of  these  two  moments,  or  of  equivalence  of  these  two 
dates,  was  denoted  by  the  equation, 

B  s  a; 

which  symbolic  assertion  was  thus  interpreted  as  not  involving 
any  original  reference  to  quantity^  nor  as  expressing  the  result 

as  well  as  a  Science  of  Space.  For  example,  in  his  Transcendental  <£stbetic, 
Kant  observes : — **  Zeit  nnd  Raum  sind  demnach  swej  ErkenntnissqneUen*  ans 
denen  d/)nbrt  Terschiedene  syntbetische  Erkenntnisse  geschopft  werden  konnen, 
wie  ▼omebmlich  die  reine  Mathematik  in  Ansehung  der  Erkenntnisse  Tom  Ranme 
and  dessen  Verhaltnissen  ein  glansendes  Bejspiel  gibt.  Sie  sind  niimlicfa  beide 
zasammengenommen  reine  Formen  aller  sinnlichen  Ansehannng,  nnd  macfaen 
dadnrch  syntbetische  Siitze  a  priori  moglich.**  Which  may  be  rndely  rendered 
thns: — <*Time  and  Space  are  therefore  two  knowledge- sources,  from  which 
different  synthetic  knowledges  can  be  d,  priori  derived,  as  eminently  in  reference 
to  thf  knowledge  of  space  and  of  its  relations  a  brilliant  example  is  given  by  the 
pure  mathematics.  For  they  are,  both  together  [space  and  time],  pure  forms  of 
all  sensuous  intuition,  and  make  thereby  synthetic  positions  d  priori  possible." 
(Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  p.  41.  Seventh  Edition.  Leipzig :  1828). 

*  For  example,  the  usual  identity  (b  -  a)  +  a  =  b,  which  in  the  older  Essay 
was  interpreted  with  reference  to  Itme,  as  in  paragraph  [8]  of  this  Preface,  the 
letters  a  and  B  denoting  momenU,  is  in  the  present  work  (Lecture  L,  article  25) 
interpreted,  on  an  analogous  plan  indeed,  but  with  a  reference  to  ipacBt  the  let- 
ters denoting potnte.  Still  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  exists  a  close  connexion 
between  the  two  views ;  a  ttep,  in  each,  being  conceived  to  be  applied  to  a  state 
of  a  progression,  so  as  to  generate  (or  conduct  to)  another  state.  And  generally 
I  think  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  compare  the  interpretations  of  which  a 
sketch  is  given  in  the  present  Preface,  with  those  proposed  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 
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of  any  comparison  between  two  duratitms  as  measured.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  conception  of  simultaneity  or  synchronism;  or, 
in  simpler  words,  it  represented  the  thought  of  the  present  in  time. 
Of  all  possible  answers  to  the  general  question,  ** Whtn^*  the 
simplest  is  the  answer,  <^Now  :*'  and  it  was  the  attitude  ofmind^ 
assumed  in  the  making  of  this  answer,  which  (in  the  system  here 
described)  might  be  said  to  be  originally  symbolized  by  the 
equation  above  written.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  two  formulae 
of  noTZ-equivalence, 

B>  A,    B<A, 

were  interpreted,  without  any  primary  reference  to  quantity,  as 
denoting  the  two  contrasted  relations  of  subsequence  and  of  pre- 
cedencey  which  answer  to  the  thoughts  of  the  future  and  the  past 
in  time;  or  as  expressing,  simply,  the  one  that  the  moment  b  is 
conceived  to  be  later  than  a,  and  the  other  that  b  is  earlier  than 
A :  without  yet  introducing  even  the  conception  of  a  measure^  to 
determine  how  much  later,  or  how  much  earlier,  one  moment  is 
than  the  other. 

[5.]  Such  having  been  proposed  as  the  first  meanings  to  be 
assigned  to  the  three  elementary  marks  « >< ,  it  was  next  sug- 
gested that  the  first  use  of  the  mark  -,  in  constructing  a  science 
of  pure  time,  might  be  conceived  to  be  the  forming  of  a  complex 
symbol  b  -  a,  to  denote  the  difference  between  two  moments,  or 
the  ordinal  relation  of  the  moment  b  to  the  moment  a,  whether 
that  relation  were  one  of  identity  or  of  diversity  ;  and  if  the  lat- 
ter, then  whether  it  were  one  of  subsequence  or  of  precedence, 
and  in  whatever  degree.  And  here,  no  doubt,  in  attending  to 
the  degree  of  such  diversity  between  two  moments,  the  concep- 
tion of  duration,  as  quantity /in  time,  was  introduced  :  the  full 
meaning  of  the  symbol  b  -  a,  in  any  particular  application,  being 
(on  this  plan)  not  known,  until  we  know  how  long  after,  or  how 
long  before,  if  at  all,  b  is  than  a.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  quality  (or  kind)  of  this  diversity,  or  interval, 
enters  into  this  conception  of  a  difference  between  moments,  at 
least  as  fully  and  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  quantity,  amount,  or 
duration.  The  contrast  between  the  Future  and  the  Past  appears 
to  be  even  earlier  and  more  fundamental,  in  human  thought,  than 
that  between  the  Great  and  the  Little. 
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[6.]  After  comparing  moments^  it  was  easy  to  proceed  to 
compare  relations;  and  in  this  view,  by  an  extension  of  the  recent 
signification  [4]  of  the  sign  « ,  it  was  used  to  denote  analogy  in 
time ;  or,  more  precisely,  to  express  the  equivalence  of  two  marks 
of  one  common  ordinal  relation^  between  two  pairs  of  moments* 
Thus  the  formula, 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

came  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  an  equality  between  two 
intervals  in  time  ;  or  to  express  that  the  moment  d  is  related 
to  the  moment  c,  exactly  as  b  is  to  a,  with  respect  to  identity 
or  diversity :  the  quantity  and  quality  of  such  diversity  (when 
it  exists)  being  here  both  Utken  into  account.  A  formula  of 
this  sort  was  shewn  to  admit  of  inversion  and  alternation 
(c-D  =  A~B,  d-Bb=c-a);  and  generally  there  could  be  per- 
formed a  number  of  transformations  and  combinations  of  equa- 
tions such  as  these,  which  all  admitted  of  being  interpreted  and 
justified  by  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  but  which  agreed 
in  all  respects  with  the  received  rules  of  algebra.  On  the  same 
plan,  the  two  contrasted  formulss  of  inequalities  of  differences, 

D-OB-A,  d-c<b-a, 

were  interpreted  as  signifying,  the  one  that  d  was  later^  relatively 
to  c,  than  b  to  a;  and  the  other  that  d  was  relatively  earlier. 

[7.]  Proceeding  to  the  mark  + ,  1  used  this  sign  primarily  as 
a  mark  of  combination  between  a  symbol,  such  as  the  smaller 
Roman  letter  a,  of  a  step  in  time,  and  the  symbol,  such  as  a,  of 
the  moment/roiTi  which  this  step  was  conceived  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  form  a  complex  symbol,  a  +  a,  recording  this  conception 
.of  transition,  and  denoting  the  moment  (suppose  b)  to  which  the 
step  was  supposed  to  conduct.  The  step  or  transition  here 
spoken  of  was  regarded  as  a  menial  act,  which  might  as  easily  be 
supposed  to  conduct  backwards  9A  forwards  in  the  progression  of 
time ;  or  even  to  be  a  nulhstep,  denoted  by  0,  and  producing  no 
effect  (0  +  A  8  a).  Thus,  with  these  meanings  of  the  signs,  the 
notation 

Bs=a+ A, 

denoted  the  conception  that  the  moment  b  might  be  attained,  or 
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mentally  g^eraied^  by  making  (in  thought)  the  step  a  from  the 
moment  a.  And  it  appeared  to  me  that  without  ceasing  to  re- 
gard the  symbol  B  -  a  as  denoting,  in  one  view  [5],  an  ordinal 
relation  between  two  moments,  we  might  also  use  it  in  the  con* 
nected  seme  of  denoting  this  step  from  one  to  another :  which 
would  allow  us  (as  in  ordinary  algebra)  to  write,  with  the  recent 
suppositions, 

B-A  =  a; 

the  two  members  of  this  new  equation  being  here  symbols  for 
one  common  step. 

[8.]  The  usual  identity, 

(b  -  a)  +  A  =  B, 

came  thus  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  primarily  (in  the 
Science  of  Pure  Time)  a  certain  conceived  connexion  between  the 
operations,  of  determining  the  difference  between  two  moments 
as  a  relation^  and  of  applying  that  difference  as  a  step.  And  the 
two  other  familiar  and  connected  identities, 

c  -  A  e  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a),  c  -b  =  (c  -  a)  -  (b  -  a), 

were  treated,  on  the  same  plan,  as  originally  signifying  certain 
compositions  and  decompositions  of  ordinal  relations  or  of  steps 
in  time.  A  special  symbol  for  opposition  between  any  two  such 
relations  or  steps  was  proposed  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
more  usual  notations,  +  a  and  -  a,  for  the  step  (a)  itself,  and  for 
the  opposite  of  that  step,  might,  in  full  consistency  with  the  same 
general  view,  be  employed,  if  treated  as  abridgments  for  the  more 
complex  symbols  0  +  a,  0-  a  :.  the  latter  notation  presenting  here 
no  di£BcuIty  of  interpretation,  nor  requiring  any  attempt  to  con- 
ceive the  subtraction  of  a  quantity  from  nothing^  but  merely  the 
decomposition  of  a  null  step  into  two  opposite  steps.  But  opera- 
tions on  stepSi  conducted  on  this  plan,  were  shewn  to  agree  in 
all  respects  with  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  as  regarded  Addition 
and  Subtraction. 

[9.]  One  time-step  (b)  was  next  compared  with  another  (a), 
in  the  way  of  algebraic  ra/to,  so  as  to  conduct  to  the  conception 
of  a  certain  complex  relation  (or  quotient)^  determined  partly  by 
their  relative  largeness^  but  partly  also  by  their  relative  direction j 
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as  similar  or  opposite;  and  to  the  closely  connected  conception  of 
an  algebraic  number  (or  multiplier)^  which  operates  at  once  on 
the  quantity  and  on  the  direction  of  the  one  step  (a),  so  as  to 
prodtice  (or  mentally  generate)  the  quantity  and  direction  of  the 
other  step  (b).  By  a  combination  of  these  two  conceptions,  the 
usual  identity, 

—  X  a  =  b,  or  b  =  a  X  a.  if  -  =  a, 
a  a 

received  an  interpretation ;  the  factor  a  being  a  positive  or  a  con* 
tra-positive  (more  commonly  called  negative)  number^  according 
as  it  preserved  or  reversed  the  direction  of  the  step  on  which  it 
operated.  The  four  primary  operations,  for  combining  any  two 
such  ratios  or  numbers  or  factors,  a  and  ft,  among  themselves, 
were  defined  by  four  equations  which  may  be  written  thus,  and 
which  were  indeed  selected  from  the  usual  formulffi  of  algebra, 
but  were  employed  with  new  interpretations : 

(i  +  a)  X  a  =  (ftx  a)  +  (axa);    (6-a)xa  =  (ft  xa)-(ax  a); 
(ft  X  a)x  a  =  ix(axa);  ft  -j-  a»  (ftx  a)  -t-  (ax  a). 

[10,]  Operations  on  algebraic  numbers  (positive  or  contra- 
positive)  were  thus  made  to  depend  (in  thought)  on  operations 
of  the  same  names  on  steps;  which  were  again  conceived  to  in- 
volve, in  their  ultimate  analysis,  a  reference  to  comparison  of 
moments.  These  conceptions  were  found  to  conduct  to  results 
agreeing  with  those  usually  received  in  algebra  ;  at  least  when  0 
was  treated  as  a  symbol  of  a  null  number^  as  well  as  of  a  null  step 
[7],  and  when  the  symbols,  0  +  a,  0-a,  were  abridged  to  +  a 
and  -  a.  In  this  view,  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  in- 
terpreting the  product  of  two  negative  numbers^  as  being  equal 
to  a  positive  number  :  the  result  expressing  simply,  in  this  view 
of  it,  that  two  successive  reversals  restore  the  direction  of  a  step. 
And  other  difficulties  respecting  the  rule  of  the  signs  appeared 
in  like  manner  to  fall  away,  more  perfectly  than  had  seemed  to 
me  to  take  place  in  any  view  of  algebra,  which  made  the  thought 
of  quantity  (or  of  magnitude)  the  primary  or  Jundamental  con- 
ception. 

[11.]  This  theory  of  algebraic  numbers,  as  ratios  of  steps  in 
time,  was  applied  so  as  to  include  results  respecting  powers  and 
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roots  and  logarithms :  but  what  it  is  at  present  chiefly  important 
to  observe  is,  that  because,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  the 
square  oi  every  number  hpositivet  therefore  no  number^  whether 
positive  or  negative,  could  be  a  square  root  of  a  negative  num- 
ber, in  this  any  more  than  in  other  views  of  algebra.  •  At  least 
it  was  certain  that  no  single  number,  of  the  kinds  above  con- 
sidered, could  possibly  be  such  a  root:  but  I  thought  that  with- 
out going  out  of  the  same  general  class  of  interpretations,  and 
especially  without  ceasing  to  refer  all  to  the  notion  of  time,  ex- 
plained and  guarded  as  above,  we  might  conceive  and  compare 
couples  of  moments;  and  so  derive  a  conception  of  couples  of 
steps  (in  time),  on  which  might  be  founded  a  theory  of  couples 
of  numbers^  wherein  no  such  difficulty  should  present  itself. 

[12.]  In  this  extended  view,  the  symbols  Ai  and  As  being 
employed  to  denote  the  two  moments  of  one  such  pair  or  couple, 
and  Bi,  Ba  the  two  moments  oT  another  pair,  I  was  led  to  write 
the  formula, 

(Bi,  B,)  -  (Ai,  A2)  =  (Bi  -  Ai,  B,  -  A,)  ; 

and  to  explain  it  as  expressing  that  the  complex  ordinal  relation 
of  one  moment^couple  (Bi,  b,)  to  another  moment-couple  (ai,  As) 
might  be  regarded  as  a  relation-couple;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  sys- 
tern  of  two  ordinal  relations,  Bi  -  Ai  and  b,- Aj,  between  the  car- 
responding  moments  of  those  two  moment-couples  :  the  primary 
moment  Bi  of  the  one  pair  being  compared  with  the  primary  mo- 
ment Ai  of  the  other ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  secondary  moment 
B2  being  compared  with  the  secondary  moment  a,.  But,  instead 
of  this  (analytical)  comparison  of  moments  with  moments,  and 
thereby  of  pair  with  pair^  I  thought  that  we  might  also  conceive 
a  (synthetical)  generation  [7]  of  one  pair  of  moments  from  ano- 
ther, by  the  application  of  a  pair  of  steps  [I  I],  or  by  what  might 
be  called  the  addition  (see  again  [7]  ),  of  a  step-couple  to  a  mo- 
ment-couple ;  and  that  an  interpretation  might  thus  be  given  to 
the  following  identity^  in  the  theory  of  couples  here  referred  to: 

(Bi,  B,)  =  {(Bi,  B2)  -  (Ai,  a,)  j  +  (Ai,  Aj). 

And  other  results,  respecting  the  compositions  and  decomposi- 
tions of  single  ordinal  relations^  or  of  single  steps  in  time^  such 
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as  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  [8]  of  this  Preface,  were  easily 
extended,  in  like  manner,  to  the  corresponding  treatment  of  com- 
pUx  relcUianSf  and  of  complex  steps^  of  the  kinds  above  described. 
[13.]  There  was  no  difficulty  in  interpreting,  on  this  plan, 
sach  formulsB  of  multiplication  and  division^  as 

a X  (ai,  a.)  -  (oai,  oa,) ;  (aa^,  oai)  ^ (a„  a.) «a; 

where  the  symbols  ai,  a^  denote  any  two  steps  in  time,  and  a  any 
number,  positive  or  negative.  But  the  question  became  less 
easy,  when  it  was  required  to  interpret  a  symbol  of  the  form 

(bi,  ba)  ^  (ai,  a,), 

where  bi,  ba  denoted  two  steps  which  could  not  be  derived  from 
the  two  steps  ai,  a,,  through  multiplication  by  any  single  number^ 
such  as  a.  To  meet  this  case,  which  is  indeed  the  general  one 
in  this  theory,  I  was  led  to  introduce  the  conception  [1 1]  of  nifm- 
btr-couplesj  or  of  pain  o/numbers,  such  as  (Oi/ot);  and  to  re- 
gard every  single  number  (a)  as  being  9l  degenerate  Jbrm  of  such 
a  number-couple,  namely  of  (a,  0) ;  so  that  the  recent  formula, 
for  the  multiplication  of  a  step-couple  by  a  number  ^  might  be  thus 
written : 

(ai,  0)  (ai,  a,)  =  (a,  a^,  a^  a,). 

It  appeared  proper  to  establbh  also  the  following  formula,  for  the 
multiplic€Uian  of  a  primary  stepy  by  an  arbitrary  number-couple: 

(flfi,  Oa)  (ai,  0)  «  (oi  ai,  fla  aO ; 

and  to  regard  every  such  number-couple  as  being  the  sum  of  two 
others,  namely,  of  a  pure  primary  and  a  pure  secondary ^  as  fol- 
lows: 

(ai,  a2)  =  (ai,  0)  +  (P,  Oa): 

the  analogous  decomposition  of  a  step-couple  having  been  already 
established. 

[14.]  The  difficulty  of  the  general  multiplication  of  a  step- 
couple  by  a  number-couple  came  thus  to  be  reduced  to  that  of 
assigning  the  product  of  one  pure  secondary  by  another :  and  the 
spirit  of  this  whole  theory  of  couples  led  me  to  conceive  that,  for 
such  a  product,  we  ought  to  have  an  expression  of  the  form, 

b 
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(0,  ai)  (0,  aa)  =  (7ia,a2,  7, a, a,); 

the  coefBcients  71  and  73  being  some  two  constant  numbers,  in- 
dependent of  the  step  at,  and  of  the  number  at :  which  two  coef- 
ficients I  proposed  to  call  the  constants  of  multiplication.  These 
constants  might  be  variously  assumed :  but  reasons  were  given 
for  adopting  the  following  selection'^  of  values,  as  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  operations: 

71  =  - 1;  73  =  0. 

In  this  way,  the  required  law  ofopercUion^  of  a  general  numbei 
couple  on  a  general  step-couple,  as  multiplier  on  multiplicand, 
was  found,  with  this  choice  of  the  constants^  to  be  expressed  by 
the  formula: 

(«ij  ^a)  (ai,  a,)  =  («!  ai  -  a,  a,,  a^  ai  +  Oi  a,). 

And  in  fact  it  was  easy,  with  the  assistance  of  this  formula,  to 
interpret  the  quotient  [13]  of  two  step-pairs^  as  being  always 
equal  to  a  number-pair^  which  could  be  definitely  assigned,  when 
the  ratios  of  the  four  single  steps  were  given. 

[15.]  With  these  conceptions  and  notations,  it  was  allowed  to 
write  the  two  following  equations : 

(1,  0)  (a,  b)  =  (a,  b) ;  (0,  1)  (a,  b)  =  (-  b,  a) ; 

and  I  thought  that  these  two  factors,  (1,0)  and  (0,  1),  thus  used, 
might  be  called  respectively  the  primary  unit^  and  the  secondary 
unitf  of  number.  It  was  proposed  to  establish,  by  definition,  for 
the  chief  operations  on  number-pairs^  a  few  rules  which  seemed 
to  be  natural  extensions  of  those  already  established  for  the  cor- 
responding operations  [9]  on  single  numbers:  and  it  was  seen  that 
because 

(0, 1)  (-  b,  a)  =  (-  a,  -  b)  =  (- 1,  0)  (a,  b), 

we  were  allowed,  as  a  consequence  of  those  rules,  or  of  the  con- 
ception which  had  suggested  them,  namely,  (compare  [33]  ),  by 
a  certain  (distraction  of  operators  from  operand,  to  establish  the 
formula, 

(0,  l)»-(-l,^0)--l. 

*  In  some  of  my  unprinted  investigations,  other  selections  of  these  constants 
were  employed. 
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A  new  and  (as  I  thought)  clear  interpretation  was  thas  assigned, 
for  that  well-known  expression  in  algebra,  the  square  root  of  iie- 
gative  unity :  for  it  was  found  that  we  might  consistently  write, 
on  the  foregoing  plan, 

(0,  !)  =  (-!,  o)«-(-i)«-v^rr5 

without  anything  obscure,  impossible,  or  imaginary^  being  in  any 
^'  c     i        ired  in  the  conception. 

';  ]  In  words,  if  after  reversing  the  direction  of  the  second 
jf  an  *\\o  steps,  we  then  transpose  them,  as  to  order;  thus 
makiiu  '1  e  old  but  reversed  second  step  the^fri^  of  the  new  ar- 
TangreuKut,  or  of  the  new  step-couple;  and  making,  at  the  same 
time,  the  old  and  unreversed  first  step  the  second  of  the  same 
new  couple ;  and  if  we  then  repeat  this  complex  process  of  rever- 
sal and  transposition,  we  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  restored  the 
order  of  the  two  steps,  but  shall  have  reversed  the  direction  of 
each.  Now,  it  is  the  conceived  operator^  in  this  process  of 
passing /rom  one  pair  of  steps  to  another^  which,  in  the  system 
here  under  consideration,  was  denoted  by  the  celebrated  sym- 
bol V"!)  ^  often  called  imaginary.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
process,  thus  described,  has  no  special  reference  whatever  to  the 
notion  of  space^  although  it  has  a  reference  to  the  conception  of 
PROGRBssiON.  The  symbol  - 1  denoted  that  nbgativb  unit  of 
number,  of  which  the  effect,  as  a/actorj  was  to  change  a  single 
step  (+a)  to  its  own  opposite  step  (-a);  and  because  two  such 
reversals  restore^  therefore  (see  [lOJ  )  the  usual  algebraic  equa- 
tion, 

(-1)'  =  H-1, 

continued  to  subsist,  in  this  as  in  other  systems.  But  the  symbol 
t/^  was  regarded  as  not  at  all  less  real  than  those  other  symbols 
- 1  or  +  1,  although  operating  on  a  different  subject^  namely,  on  a 
pair  of  steps  (a,  b),  and  changing  them  to  a  new  pair y  namely, 
the  pair(-b, +a).  And  theybrm  of  this  well-known  symbol, 
V-l)  as  an  expression  (ip  the  system  here  described)  for  what  I 
had  previously  written  as  (0,  1),  and  had  called  (see  [15]  )  the 
SECONDARY  UNIT  of  number,  was  justified  by  shewing  that  the 
effect  of  its  operation^  when  twice  performed,  reversed  each  step 
of  the  pair. 
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[17.]  The  more  general  expression  of  algebra,  Oi  +  v/- 1  tfs, 
for  any  (so  called)  imaginary  root  of  a  qaadrade  or  other  eqaa- 
tion,  was,  on  this  plan,  interpreted  as  being  a  symbol  of  the  num» 
ber-couple  which  1  had  otherwise  denoted  by  (ai,  Os) ;  i^nd  of 
which  the  law  of  operation  on  a  step-couple  had  already  [14] 
been  assigned :  as  also  the  analogous  law,  thence  derived,*  of  its 
multiplication  by  another  number-couple^  namely,  that  which  is 
expressed  by  the  formula, 

(6i,  bi)  (fli,  Oj)  =  (6iai  -ftjOt,  A,ai  +  ftjO,)- 

In  this  view,  instead  of  saying  that  the  usual  quadratic  equadon, 

where  a  and  b  are  supposed  to  denote  two  positive  or  negative 
numbers,  has  generally  two  roots,  real  or  imaginary^  it  would 
be  said  that  this  other  form  of  the  same  equation, 

(*,  yy  +  (a,  0)  (x,  y)  +  (6, 0)  =  (0,  0), 

is  generally  satisfied  by  two  (real)  number-couples;  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  values  of  a  and  i,  the  secondary  number  (y)  might 
or  might  not  be  zero.  An  equation  of  this  sort  was  called  a  cou- 
plC'equation^  and  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  system  of  two 
equations^ between  numbers:  for  eitample,  the  recent  ^ifa</ra/ic 
eouple-equation  breaks  itself  up  into  the  two  following  separate 
equations, 

which  always  admit  of  real  and  numerical  solutions,  whether  ^a*-6 
be  a  positive  or  a  negative  number;  the  difference  being  only 
that  in  the  former  case  we  are  to  take  the  factor  y^  0,  of  the  se» 

•  The  prinoiples  of  Buoh  deriyation  were  only  hinted  at  in  the  Essay  of  1835 
(see  page  403  of  the  Volume  above  cited) :  but  it  was  perhaps  sufficiently  ob- 
rious  that  they  depended  on  the  **  separation  of  symbols,*' or  on  the  abstraction 
of  a  common  operand.  (Compare  paragraphs  [15],  [83],  of  the  present  Preface.) 

f  M.  Cauchy,  in  his  Coors  d*  Analyse  (Paris,  1821,  page  176),  has  the  re- 
mark : — **  Toute  Equation  imaginaire  n*est  que  la  representation  symboUque  de 
deux  ^nations  entre  quantity  relies."  That  valuable  work  of  M.  Cauchy  was 
early  known  to  me :  but  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  I  was  induced  to  look 
at  the  whole  subject  of  algebra  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  at  least 
on  the  metaphysical  side.    As  to  the  word  "  numbers,"  see  a  note  to  [83]. 
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eond  equation  of  the  pair,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  we  are  to 
take  the  other  Jbctar  of  that  equation,  and  to  suppose  24r+a»0. 
And  similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  equations  of  higher  or- 
den :  all  notion  of  anything  imaginary ^  unreal^  or  impossible, 
heing  quite  excluded  firom  the  view. 

[18.]  The  same  view  was  extended,  so  as  to  include  a  theory 
of  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms  of  number-couples ;  and  espe- 
mlly  to  confirm  a  remarkable  conclusion  which  my  Mend  John 
T.  Graves,  Esq.,  had  communicated  to  me  (and  I  believe  to 
others)  in  1826,  and  had  published  ro  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  the  year  1829 :  namely,  that  the  general  symbolical  ex^ 
*pressionJbT  a  logarithm  is  to  be  considered  as  involving  two  ar^ 
Mrary  and  independent  integers;^  the  general  logarithm  of 
unity^  to  the  Napierian  base,  being,  for  example,  susceptible  of 
the  form, 

1      1  2w'ir 

^^l°2a..-V-l' 

where  c»,  V  denote  emp  two  Whole  nrnmierst  posittre  or  negative 
or  null.  In  fact,  I  arrived  at  an  equivalent  expression,  in  my 
own  theory  of  number-couples,  under  the  form, 

«'       /I   A^     (0, 2w'ir) 

log  .  (l,0)«l— 1; 

•Tteio)         ^     (l,2w«r) 

and  generally  an  expression  for  the  logarithm-^sotqfle,  with  the 
order  a»,  and  rank  ta\  of  any  proposed  ntunber^couple  (yi,  y,),  to 
any  proposed  base^coupU  (6i,  &s),  was  investigated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confirmt  the  results  of  Mr.  Graves. 

*  It  Is  proper  to  mentioti,  that  results  sabstantially  the  same,  respecting  the 
entrance  of  two  arbitrary  whole  mnnbers  Into  the  general  form  of  a  logarithm, 
are  giTenbyOhm,in  the  second  Tolnme  of  his  taloable  work,  entitled :  ^^Versnoh 
dnes  Tollkommen  consequenten  Systems  der  Mathematiki  yom  Professor  Dr. 
Martin  Ohm"  (Berlin,  1829,  Second  Edition,  page  440.  I  hare  not  seen  the  first 
Edition).  For  other  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  snch  inrestigations, 
on  the  snbject  cS^  general  logarithfM^  I  must  here  be  content  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Orares's  subsequent  Paper,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sections  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  year  1884  (Fourth  Report,  pp.  523  to  531.  Lon- 
don, 1885). 

t  Another  oonflrmatlbn  of  the  same  results,  derived  from  a  peculiar  theory  of 
eonjugate  Amotions,  had  been  communicated  by  me  to  the  British  Association 
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'[19.]  After  remarking  that  it  was  be  who  had  proposed  those 
names,  of  orders  and  ranks  of  logarithms^  that  early  Essay  of  my 
own,  of  which  a  very  abridged  (although  perhaps  tedious)  account 
has  thus  been  given,  continued  and  concluded  as  follows: — 
**But  because  Mr.  Graves  employed,  in  his  reasoning,  the  usual 
<<  principles  respecting  Imaginary  Quantities^  and  was  content 
<^  to  prove  the  symbolical  necessity  without  shewing  thv  interpre- 
<<  tation,  or  inner  meaning,  of  his  formulse,  the  present  .  ''co-y  of 
^^  Couples  is  published  to  make  manifest  that  hidden  bearing  : 
<<and  to  shew,  by  this  remarkable  instance,  that  expressions 
<<  which  seem,  according  to  common  views,  to  be  merely  symbo- 
<<  licai,  and  quite  incapable  of  being  interpreted,  may  pass  into 
<^  the  world  of  thoughts,  and  acquire  reality  and  significance,  if 
''Algebra  be  viewed  as  not  a  mere  Art  or  Language,  but  as  the 
<'  Science  of  Pure  Time.*   The  author  hopes  to  publish  hereafter 

at  Edinburgh  In  1834,  and  may  be  found  reported  among  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Sections  for  that  year,  at  pp.  519  to  523  of  the  Volame  lately  cited.  The  partial 
diffSerential  '*  equations  of  conjugation,"  there  given,  had,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  presented  themseWes  to  other  writers :  and  the  Essay  on  «  Conjugate 
Functions,  or  Algebraic  Couples,**  there  mentioned,  was  considerably  modified, 
in  many  respects,  before  its  publication  in  1835,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  having  thus  ventured  here  to  reproduce 
(although  only  historically,  and  as  marking  the  progress  of  my  own  thoughts) 
a  view  so  little  supported  by  scientific  authority.  I  am  very  willing  to  believe 
that  (though  not  unused  to  calculation)  I  may  have  habitually  attended  too  little 
to  the  symbolical  character  of  Algebra,  as  a  Language,  or  organized  system  of 
mgns :  and  too  much  (in  proportion)  to  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
its  scientific  character,  as  a  Doctrine  analogous  to  Geometry,  through  the  Kan- 
tian parallelism  between  the  intuiiions  of  Time  and  Space.  This  is  not  a  proper 
opportunity  for  seeking  to  do  justice  to  the  views  of  others,  or  to  my  own,  on  a 
subject  of  so  great  subtlety :  especially  since,  in  the  preseni  work,  I  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  adopt  throughout  a  geometrical  basis,  for  the  exposition  of  the 
theory  and  calculus  of  the  Quaternions.  Yet  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  being  able  hereafter  to  shew  that  my  own  old  views  respecting  Algebra, 
perhaps  modified  in  some  respects  by  subsequent  thought  and  reading,  are  not 
fundamentally  and  irreconcileably  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  writers  whom  I 
so  much  respect  as  Drs.  Ohm  and  Peacock.  The  •'  Versuch,"  &c.,  of  the  former 
I  have  cited  (the  date  of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Second  Edition  is  Berlin, 
1826):  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  (at  least  to  readers  in  these  countries) 
that  my  other  reference  is  to  the  Algebra  (Cambridge,  1830) ;  the  Report  on 
Certain  Branches  of  Analysis,  printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  British  Associa- 
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<<  many  other  applications  of  this  view ;  especially  to  Equations 
<<  and  Integrals,  and  to  a  Theory  of  Triplets  and  Sets  of  Mo- 
tion for  the  AdTancement  of  Science  (London,  1834) ;  the  Arithmetical  Atgthra 
(Cambridge,  1842);  and  the  Symbolical  Algebra  (Cambridge,  1845):  all  by 
the  Rev.  George  Peacock.  I  by  no  means  dispute  the  possibility  of  constructing 
a  consistent  and  useful  system  of  algebraical  calculations,  by  starting  with  the 
notion  of  integer  wumber  ;  unfolding  that  notion  into  its  necessary  consequences; 
expressing  those  consequences  with  the  help  of  nfmboU^  which  are  already  ge« 
neral  in /bna,  although  supposed  at  first  to  be  limited  in  their  signification,  or 
value:  and  then,  by  definition^  for  the  sake  of  sgmbolic  generality,  removing  the  rt' 
ttrictionM  which  the  original  notion  had  imposed ;  and  so  resolring  to  adopts  aa 
perfectly  general  in  calculation,  what  had  been  only  proved  to  be  true  for  a  cer- 
tain subordinate  and  limited  extent  of  meaning.  Such  seems  to  be,  at  least  in 
part,  the  yiew  taken  by  each  of  the  two  original  and  thoughtful  writers  who 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  present  Note :  although  Ohm  appears  to  dwell  more 
on  the  study  of  the  relations  between  the  fundamental  operations,  and  Peacock 
more  on  the  permanence  of  equtTalentyonws.  But  I  confess  that  I  do  not  find  my- 
self able  to  frame  a  distinct  conception  of  manher,  without  some  reference  to  the 
thought  of  time,  although  this  reference  may  be  of  a  somewhat  abstract  and 
transcendental  kind.  I  cannot  fancy  myself  as  counting  any  set  of  things,  with- 
out first  ordering  them,  and  treating  them  as  successive :  howeyer  arbitrary  and 
mental  (or  subjective')  this  assumed  succession  may  be.  And  by  consenting  to 
begin  with  the  abstract  notion  (or  pure  intuition)  of  timb,  as  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
position of  those  axioms  and  inferences  which  are  to  be  expressed  by  the  symbols 
of  algebra,  (although  I  grant  that  the  commencing  with  the  more  familiar  con^ 
ception  of  whole  number  may  be  more  conTCnient  for  purposes  of  elementary  in- 
struction,) it  still  appears  to  me  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained :  because  the 
necessity  for  any  merely  symbolical  extension  of  formul®  would  be  at  least  consi- 
derably postponed  thereby.  In  fact  (as  has  been  partly  shewn  above),  negatives 
would  then  present  themselyes  as  easily  and  naturally  as  positives,  through  the 
fundamental  contrast  between  the  thoughts  of  past  vaA  future,  used  here  as  no 
mere  illustration  of  a  result  otherwise  and  symbolically  deduced,  without  any 
dear  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  but  as  the  very  ground  of  the  reasoning. 
The  ordinary  imaginaries  of  algebra  could  be  explained  (as  above)  by  couples  s 
but  might  then,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  be  denoted  by  single  letters,  sub- 
ject to  aU  the  ordinary  rules,  which  rules  would /O//O10  (on  this  plan)  from  the 
combination  of  distinct  conceptions  with  definitions,  and  would  offer  no  result 
which  was  not  perfectly  and  easily  intelligible,  in  strict  consistency  with  that 
original  thought  (or  intuition)  of  time,  from  which  the  whole  theory  should  (on 
this  supposition)  be  evolved.  The  doctrine  of  the  n  roots  of  an  equation  of  the 
n^  degree  (for  example)  would  thus  suffer  no  attaint  as  to  form,  but  would  ac- 
quire (I  think)  new  clearness  as  to  meaning,  without  any  assistance  from  geo- 
metry. The  quaternions,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn  (in  Vol.  XXL,  Part  n.,  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy),  and  even  the  biquatemions  (as  I 
hope  to  shew  hereafter),  might  have  their  laws  explained,  and  their  symbolical 
results  interpreted,  by  comparisons  of  sets  ofmomentSf  and  by  operations  on  sets 
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**  ments,  Steps^  aod  Numbers^  which  includes  this  Theory  of 
"Couples."* 

[20.]  The  theory  of  triplets  and  sets^  thus  spoken  of  at  the 
close  of  the  Essay  of  1835}  had  in  iiact  formed  the  subject  of  va- 
rious unpublished  investigations,  of  which  some  have  been  pre- 
served :  and  a  brief  notice  of  them  here  (especially  as  relates  to 
tripletst)  may  perhaps  be  useful,  by  assisting  to  thro\s  .:;;ht  on 
the  nature  of  the  passage^  which  I  gradually  came  to  make,  fr.iin 
couples  to  quaternions. 

Without  departing  from  the  same  general  view  of  al;,.,bra,  as 
the  science  of  pure  time^  it  was  obvious  that  no  neoessi*.^  ej^isted 
for  any  limitation  to  pairSf  of  moments,  steps,  and  numbers. 
Thus,  instead  of  comparing,  as  in  [12],  two  moments^  Bi  and  Bt, 
with  two  other  moments,  Ai  and  a„  it  was  possible  to  compare 
three  moments,  Bi,  Bi,  b,,  with  three  other  moments,  Ai,  a.,  a^  ; 
that  is,  more  fully,  to  compare  (or  to  conceive  as  compared)  the 

o/Biepa  m  time.  Thus,  in  tlie  phraseology  of  Dr.  Peacock,  we  should  hare  a  rery 
wide  "science  of  snggeetion**  (or  rather,  n^gestire  science)  as  oor  basia,  oa* 
which  to  build  %ip  afterwards  a  new  structure  of  purely  $ymbohcal  gtneraUzoHim^ 
if  the  tdenw  of  time  were  adopted,  instead  of  merely  Arithmetic,  or  (primarily) 
the  doctrine  of  vUtger  wmbw.  Still  I  admit  fully  that  the  actual  caladatioiu 
suggested  by  this,  or  by  any  other  Tiew,  must  be  performed  according  to  some 
fixed  law  cfeomhinatum  oftymboU,  such  as  Professor  De  Morgan  has  sought  ta 
reduce,  for  ordinary  algebra,  to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  in  his  Second 
Pi^er  on  the  Foundation  of  Algebra  (Camb.  PhiL  Trans.,  Vol.  VIL,  Part  m.), 
and  in  his  work  entitled  •*  Trigonometry  and  Double  Algebra"  (London,  1849): 
and  thatin  following  out  such  Iiodm  to  their  symbolical  consequences,  uninter- 
pretable  (or  at  least  uninterpreted)  retulu  may  be  expected  to  arise.  In  tho 
present  Vohime  (as  has  been  already  observed),  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
present  the  quaternions  under  a  geometrical  aepect,  as  one  which  it  may  be  per- 
haps more  easy  and  interesting  to  contemplate,  and  more  immediately  adapted 
to  the  subsequent  applications,  of  geometrical  and  physical  kinds.  And  in  the 
passage  which  I  have  made  (in  the  Seventh  Lecture),  from  quatemioM  considered 
as  real  (or  as  geometrically  interpreted),  to  hiquatemione  considered  as  tmatfinaiy. 
(or  as  geometrically  umiUerpreted),  but  as  symboUcally  MuggeeUd  by  the  gene, 
ralisation  of  quaternion  formulfiB,  it  will  be  perceived,  by  those  who  shaU  do  me 
the  honour  to  read  this  work  with  attention,  that  I  have  employed  a  method  of 
traneitioH,  from  theorems  proved  for  the  particular  to  exprestiont  assumed  for  the 
general,  which  bears  a  very  close  anaiogg  to  the  methods  of  Ohm  and  Peacock : 
although  I  have  since  thought  of  a  way  of  geometrically  interpreting  the  biquaUr" 
moNsalso. 

•  Trans.  R.  L  A.,  Vol.  XVIL,  Part  ii.,  page  422. 

f  These  remarks  on  triplets  are  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
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homologous  moments  of  these  two  triads^  primary  with  primary, 
secondary  with  secondary,  and  tertiary  with  tertiary ;  and  so  to 
obtain  a  certain  system  or  tricui  of  ordinal  relations^  or  a  triad 
of  steps  in  time,  which  might  be  denoted  (compare  [5],  [7],  [12]  ) 
by  either  member  of  the  following  equation : 

(B„  B„  B,)  -  (Ai,  At,  A,)  =  (Bi  -  Ai,  Bt  -  A„  B,  -  A,). 

And  on  the  same  plan  (compare  [7],  [8],  [12]  ),  if  we  denote  the 
three  constituent  steps  of  sach  a  triad  as  follows, 

Bi  — Ai=ai,    B)  — As^aa,    Bt  —  AjBai, 

it  was  allowed  to  write, 

(bi,  b,,  b,)  =  (ai,  a,,  a.)  +  (a„  a„  a,)  ; 

a  triad  of  steps  being  thas  (symbolically)  cuided  (or  applied)  to  a 
triad  of  moments,  so  as  to  conduct  (in  thought)  to  another  triad 
of  moments.  It  appeared  also  convenient  to  establish  the  follow- 
ing formula,  for  the  addition  ofstep^triadsy 

(bi,  ba,  b,)  +  (ai,  a„  a,)  =  (bi  +  ai,  b,  +  a,,  b,  +  a,), 

as  denoting  a  certain  cofnposition  of  two  such  triads  of  steps,  an- 
swering to  that  successive  application  of  them  to  any  given  triad 
of  moments  (Ai,  a„  At),  which  conducts  ultimately  to  a  third 
iriad  of  moments,  namely,  to  the  triad  (Ci,  Ct,  €«),  if 

C,-Bi«bi,   C,-B,=  ba,   C,-B,  =  b,. 

Subtraction  of  one  step-triad  from  another  was  explained  (see 
again  [8])  as  answering  to  the  analogous  decomposition  of  a 
given  step-triad  into  others;  or  to  a  system  of  three  distinct  de^ 
compositions  of  so  many  single  steps,  each  into  two  others,  of 
which  one  was  given ;  and  it  was  expressed  by  the  formula, 

(Ci,  c,,  c,)  -  (ai,  a„  a,)  =  (cj  -  ai,  c,  -  a,,  c,  -  a,) : 

while  the  usual  rules  of  algebra  were  found  to  hold  good,  respect- 
ing such  additions  and  subtractions  of  triads. 

[21.]  Multiplication  of  a  step-triad  by  a  positive  or  negative 
number  (a)  was  easy,  consisting  simply  in  the  multiplication  of 
each  constituent  step  by  that  number;  so  that  I  had  the  equation, 

a  (ai,  a„  a,)  =  (asi,  aa,,  oa,)  : 
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and  conversely  it  was  natural  (compare  [13]  )  to  establish  the 
following  formula  for  a  certain  case  qf  division  of  step^riads^ 

(aai,  aa^,  aaj)  -f-  (ai,  82,  as)  =  a. 

But  in  the  more  general  case  (compare  again  [13]  ),  where  the 
steps  bi,  bs,  bs  of  one  triad  were  not  proportional  to  the  steps  ai, 
as,  as,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  quotient  of  these  two  step-triads 
was  to  be  interpreted,  on  the  same  general  plan,  as  being  equal 
to  a  certain  triad  or  triplet  ofnumbers^  ai,  at%  (h\  so  that  there 
should  be  conceived  to  exist  generally  two  equations  of  the  forms, 

(bi,  bj,  bs)  -^  (ai,  a,,  a,)  =  (ai,  a,,  a^) ; 
(bi,  bs,  ba)  =  (ai,  fls,  (h)  (ai,  as,  as) : 

the  three  (positive  or  negative)  constituents  of  this  numerical 
triplet  (di,  a%y  as)  depending,  according  to  some  definite  laws,  on 
the  ratios  of  the  six  stepsj  ai  a^  as  bi  bs  bs. 

[22.]  In  this  way  there  came  to  be  conceived  three  distinct 
and  independent  unit^steps^  a  primary,  a  secondliry,  and  a  ter- 
tiary, which  I  denoted  by  the  symbols, 

111     U     la; 

and  also  three  unit-numbers^  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
each  of  which  might  operate^  as  a  species  oi  factor^  or  multiplier, 
on  each  of  these  three  steps,  or  on  their  system,  and  which  1  de- 
noted by  these  other  symbols, 

^i>     ^»>     ^t  • 
or  sometimes  more  fully  thus, 

(1,0,0),  (0,1,0),  (0,0,1). 
A  triad  of  steps  took  thus  the  form, 

rli  +  ^ls  +  Zls, 

where  r,  «,  t  were  three  numerical  coefficients  (positive  or  nega- 
tive), although  li  Ij)  Is  were  still  supposed  to  denote  three  steps 
in  time;  and  any  triplet  factor^  such  as  (m,  n,  p),  by  which  this 
step-triplet  was  to  be  multiplied,  or  operated  upon,  might  be  put 
under  the  analogous  form, 

mxi  +  «x,  +/ixs. 
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Continuing  then  to  admit  the  distributive  property  of  multipli- 
cation, it  was  only  necessary  to  fix  the  significations  of  the  nine 
products^  or  combinations,  obtained  by  operating  separately  with 
each  of  the  three  units  of  number  on  each  of  the  three  units  of 
step :  every  such  product,  or  result,  being  conceived,  in  this 
theory,  to  be  itself y  in  general,  a  step^triadj  of  which,  however, 
some  of  the  component 'steps  might  vanish.  Hence,  after  writing 

Xi  li  all,  1  ;    Xi  Ij  s  Ijyl  ; Xj  Ij»  I19S9    ^ila^liiii 

I  proceeded  to  develope  these  nine  step-triplets  into  nine  trino- 
mial expressions  of  the  forms, 

where  the  twenty^even  symbols  of  the  form  \f^g^\  represented 
cerX9L\n  fixed  numerical  coejfficientSy  or  (constants  of  multiplication^ 
analogous  to  those  denoted  by  71  and  yt  in  [14],  and  like  them 
requiring  to  have  their  values  previously  assigned^  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  multiplication,  if  it  were  demanded  that  the  operation 
of  a  given  triplet  of  numbers  on  a  given  triplet  of  steps  should 
produce  a  perfectly  definite  step'triad  as  its  result, 

[23.]  Conversely,  when  once  these  numerical  constants  had 
been  assigned,  I  saw  that  the  equation  of  multiplication, 

(iwxi  +  nx, +/>X8)  (rli  +  *la  +  /I,)  =  «li  +  yl  a  +  ^Is* 

was  to  be  regarded  as  breaking  itself  up,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed mutual  independence  of  the  three  unit-steps,  into  three  or^ 
dinary  algebraical  equations,  between  the  nine  numbers,  m,  n,  p, 
r,  Sj  t,  X,  y,z;  namely,  between  the  coefficients  of  the  multiplier, 
multiplicand,  and  product.  These  three  equations  were  linear^ 
relatively  to  m,  n,  p  (as  also  with  respect  to  r,  «,  /,  and  ar,  y,  z) ; 
and  therefore  while  they  gave,  immediatelyy  expressions  for  the 
coefficients  xyz  of  the  product,  and  so  resolved  expressly  the 
problem  of  multiplication,  they  enabled  me,  through  a  simple 
system  of  three  linear  and  ordinary  equations,  to  resolve  also  the 
converse  problem  [21]  of  the  division  of  one  triad  of  steps  by 
another :  or  to  determine  the  coefficients  mnp  of  the  following 
quotient  of  two  such  triads, 

mx,  +  «Xa  +j[lXa=  (apli  +  yla-l-  z\z)  H-  (rli  +  «la  +  /l.)- 
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[24.]  Such  were  the  most  esseDtial  elements  of  that  general 
theory  of  triplets,  which  occurred  to  me  in  1834  and  1835 :  but 
it  is  clear  that,  in  its  applications^  everything  depended  on  the 
choice  of  the  twenty-seven  constants  of  multiplication^  which 
might  all  be  arbitrarily  assumed,  before  proceeding  to  operate, 
but  were  then  to  be  regarded  affixed.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  to 
consider  the  primary  number-unit  xi  as  producing  no  change  in 
the  step  or  triad  on  which  it  operates ;  and  it  was  desirable  to  de- 
termine the  constants  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition, 

Xj  Xj  =  Xg  X8, 

for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  analog^ies  of  algebra.  Accordingly, 
in  one  of  several  triplet-systems  which  I  tried,  the  constants  were 
so  chosen  as  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  by  the  assumptions, 

Xili  =  li,   Xila=la,   Xil3  =  l„ 

X,l,  =  l:i,     Xjl,=  li  + (6-6-1)1,,     X8l3  =  6l3, 
Xjli-la,    X8l8=61„    X,l8  =  li  + 618+01,; 

which  still  involved  two  arbitrary  numerical  constants,  6  and  c, 
and  gave,  by  a  combination  of  successive  operations,  on  any  ar- 
bitrary step-triad  (such  as  rli  +^1,  +  ^Is,  whatever  the  coefficients 
r,  s,  t  of  this  operand  triad  might  be),  the  following  symbolic 
equations,^  expressing  the  properties  of  the  a^ssumed  operators, 
x,,  X8,  and  the  laws  of  thefr  mutual  combinations : 

X8»  =  (6-6-0  X8  +  1; 

Xa  X3  =  x,  Xa  =  6x8 ; 
Xa*  =  CX8+6x8  +  l; 

while  the  factor  xi  was  suppressed,  as  being  simply  equiva- 
lent, in  this  system,  to  the  factor  1,  or  to  the  ordinary  unit  of 
number.  But  although  the  symbol  x,  appeared  thus  to  be  given 
by  a  quadratic  equation,  with  the  two  real  roots  b  and  ~  6'^  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  confound  the  operation  of  this  pe^ 
culiar  symbol  x,  with  that  of  either  of  these  two  numerical  roots, 
of  that  quadratic  but  symbolical  equation,  regarded  as  an  ordi^ 
nary  multiplier.     It  was  not  either-,  separately,  of  the  two  ope- 

•  These  symbolic  equations  are  copied  from  a  manosoript  of  February, 
1835. 
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radoDB  x,-6  and  xt+6'S  which,  when  performed  on  a  general 
siep4riady  reduced  that  triad  to  another  with  every  step  a  nuU 
one :  but  the  combincUion  of  these  two  operations,  successively 
(and  in  either  order)  performed. 

[25.]  In  the  same  particular  triplet  system,  the  three  gene- 
ral equations  [23]  between  the  nine  numerical  coefficients,  of 
multiplier,  multiplicand,  and  product,  became  the  following : 

x  =  tnr  +  ns+pt; 

y  =  iiw  +  nr+(6-6-*)ii*+ftp<; 

z^mi+pr+b{rU +p8)  +  cpi ; 

whence  it  was  possible,  in  general^  to  determine  the  coefficients 
m,  n,  Pj  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  proposed  step-triads.  The 
same  three  equations  were  found  to  hold  good  also,  when  the 
number-triplet  (x,y,  z)  was  considered  as  the  symbolical  product 
qfthe  two  number-triplets ,  (jn^^iP)  and  (r,«,  <);  Mia  product 
being  obtained  by  a  certain  detachment  (or  separation)  of  the 
symbols  of  the  operators  from  that  of  a  common  operand^  namely 
here  an  arbitrary  step-triad.  In  other  words,  the  same  algebraical 
equations  between  the  nine  numerical  coefficients,  ayz^  mnp,  rsty 
expressed  also  the  conditions  involved  in  the  formula  of  sym- 
bolical multiplication, 

(a?,y,  ^)  =  (»i,n,;))(r,#,  0, 

regarded  as  an  abridgment  of  the  following yi<//er  formula : 

(a?,  »9  z)  (bi>  a,,  a,)  =  (m,  «,  p)  (r,  s,  t)  (ai,  a„  a,) ; 

where  ai,  as,  as  might  denote  any  three  steps  in  time.  Or  they 
might  be  said  to  be  the  conditions  for  the  correctness  of  this 
other  symbolical  equation^ 

xxi  +  yxs  +  zx^  e  (mxi  +  nxs + jDXs)  (rx^  +  «xs  +  ^x,), 

interpreted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  symbols  X2%  xsx,,  Xgx,,  x,*, 
in  [24]. 

[26.]  All  the.  peculiar  properties  of  the  lately  mentioned 
triplet  system  might  be  considered  to  be  contained  in  thelthree 
ordinary  and  algebraical  equations,  [25],  which  connected  the 
nine  coefficients  with  each  other  (and  in  this  case  with  two  arbi- 
trary constants).     And  I  saw  that  these  equations  admitted  of 
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the  three  following  combinations,  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
algebra : 

x-^by'^az-{m'^bn  +  ap)  {r  +  bs  +  af); 
»  +  Ay+a'2?  =  (m  +  6n  +  ap)  (r  +  6*  +  a'/); 

where  a,  a  were  the  two  real  and  unequal  roots  of  the  ordinary 
quadratic  equation, 

Here,  then,  was  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  every  other  tri" 
plet  system  that  I  tried,  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  a  general  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  ictUfic^rm  of  a  certain  function, 
obtained  by  elimination  between  the  three  equations  mentioned 
in  [23],  at  least  if  we  still  (as  is  natural)  suppose  that  xi^l: 
namely,  that  the  product  of  two  triphts  nuiy  vanish,  without 
either  factor  vanishiny.  For  if  (as  one  of  the  ways  of  exhibiting 
this  result),  we  assume 

n^bm,  r-'-bSj  <  =  0, 

the  recent  relations  will  then  give 

«»0,  y»0,  ««0; 

so  that,  whatever  values  may  be  assigned  to  m,  p, «,  we  have,  in 
this  system,  the  formula: 

(m,  6m,  p)  (-  bSf  Sy  0)  =  (0,  0,  0). 

For  the  same  reason,  there  wei:p  indeterminate  cases^  in  the  ope- 
ration of  division  of  triplets :  for  example,  if  it  were  required  to 
find  the  coefficients  mnp  of  a  quotient,  from  the  equation 

(m,  «,  p)  (-  bs,  Sf  0)  =  (ar,  y,  z), 

we  should  only  be  able  to  determine  the  function  m-b'^n^  but 
not  the  numbers  m  and  n  themselves;  while  p  would  be  entirely 
undetermined:  at  least  if  x  + by  and  z  were  each  =0,  for  other- 
wise there  might  come  infinite  values  into  play. 

[27.]  The  foregoing  reasonings  respecting  triplet  systems 
were  quite  independent  of  any  sort  of  geometrical  interpretation. 
Yet  it  was  natural  to  interpret  the  results,  and  I  did  so,  by  con- 
ceiving the  three  sets  of  coefficients,  (m,  ii,p),  (r, «,  t)y  (;p,  y,  z), 
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which  belonged  to  the  three  triplets  in  the  multiplication,  to  be 
the  co-ordinate  prqfecHonSt  on  three  rectangular  axes,  of  threg 
right  lines  drawn  from  a  common  origin ;  ivhich  lines  might  (I 
thought)  be  said  to  be,  respectively,  in  this  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  multiplier  -line,  the  multiplicand  line,  and  the  product 
line.  And  then,  in  the  particular  triplet  system  recently  de- 
scribed, the  formuliB  of  [26]  gave  easily  a  simple  rule,  for  eon* 
strueting  (on  this  plan)  the  product  of  two  lines  in  space.  For 
I  saw  that  if  three  fixed  and  rectangular  lines^  A^  B,  C,  distinct 
firom  the  original  axes,  were  determined  by  the  three  following 
pairs  of  ordinary  equations  in  co-ordinates : 

a:  +  fty  =  0,  ar «  0,  for  line  A ; 
y  -  tap  =  0,  z  -  aa:  =  0,  .  .  .  B ; 
y-ia?  =  0,  z^afx^Of  ,  .  .  C; 

we  might  then  enunciate  this  theorem  :* 

**  If  a  line  L''  be  the  product  of  two  other  lines,  Zr,  L\  then 
on  whicheirer  of  the  three  rectangular  lines  A^  B^  C  we  project 
the  two  factors  Z,  L\  the  product  (in  the  ordinary  meaning)  of 
their  two  projections  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  projections 
(on  the  same)  of  U  and  17,  U  being  the  primary  unit-line 
(I,  0,  0)."  . 

[28.]  I  saw  also  that  it  followed  from  this  theorem,  or  more 
immediately  from  the  equations  lately  cited  [26],  from  which  the 
theorem  itself  had  been*  obtained,  that  if  we  considered  three 
rectangular  planes^  A\  B^  C,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the 
three  lines  A^  B,  C,  or  having  for  their  equations, 

y-6a:=0,  (^');  a?-f  6y +  a2:  =  0,  (B^;  a?-f  6y-i- a'z«0,  (C); 

then  etery  line  in  any  one  of  these  three  fixed  planes  gave  a  null 
product  line,  when  it  was  multiplied  by  a  line  perpendicular  to 
that  fixed  plane :  the  line  A,  for  example,  as  a  factor,  giving  a 
null  line  as  the  product,  when  combined  with  any  factor  line  in 
the  plane  A\  For  the  same  reason  (compare  [26]  ),  although 
the  division  of  one  line  by  another  gave  generally  ar  determinate 

*  ThU  theorem  is  here  copied,  without  any  modification,  from  the  manuscript 
tnyestigation  of  February,  1835,  which  was  mentioned  in  a  former  note. 
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quoHent'line^  yet  if  the  divisor-line  were  situated  in  any  one  of 
the  three  planes  A\  B^  C,  this  quotient-line  became  then  tn- 
finite^  or  indeterminate.  And  results  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter, although  not  all  so  simple  as  the  foregoing,  presented 
themselves  in  my  examinations  of  various  other  triplet  systems  : 
there  being,  in  all  those  which  I  tried,  at  least  one  system  of 
line  and  plane,  analogous  to  {A)  and  (^'),  but  not  always  three 
such  (real)  systems,  not  always  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

[29.]  These  speculations  interested  me  at  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  results  appeared  to  be  not  altogether  inelegant.  But  I  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  departure  from  ordinary  analogies  of  algebra, 
contained  in  the  evanescence  [26]  [28]  of  9l  product  of  two  trip- 
lets (or  of  two  lines),  in  certain  cases  when  neither ,/&c/or  was 
null ;  and  in  the  connected  indeterminateness  (in  the  same  cases) 
of  a  qtiotientf  while  the  divisor  was  different  from  zero.  There 
seemed  also  to  be  too  much  room  for  arbitrary  choice  ofcon- 
stantSj  and  not  any  sufficiently  decided  reasons  for  finally  prefer- 
ring one  triplet  system  to  another.  Indeed  the  assumption  of 
the  symbolic  equation  [24],  xi «  1,  which  it  appeared  to  be  conve- 
nient and  natural  to  make,  although  not  essential  to  the  theory, 
determined  immediately  the  values  of  nine  out  of  the  twenty-se- 
ven constants  of  multiplication ;  and  six  others  were  obtained 
from  the  assumptions,  which  also  seemed  to  be  convenient  (al- 
though in  some  of  my  investigations  the  latter  was  not  made), 

The  supposed  convertibility  (see  again  [24] ),  of  the  order  of  the 
two  operations  x,  and  x„  gave  then  the  three  following  condi- 
tions, 

Xg  X3  li  s  Xf  X3I1,    X)  X3  Is  =  X3  Xs  I3,    X3  X2  I9  Bs  Xjj  X3  1}, 

of  which  the  first  was  seen  at  once  to  establish  three  relations  be- 
tween six  of  the  twelve  remaining  coefficients  of  multiplication, 
namely  (if  the  subscript  commas  be  here  for  conciseness  omitted), 

Itti  =  Ijait   1m3  =  lw2>   liM  ■=  law- 

The  two  other  equations  between  step-triads,  griven  by  the  recent 
conditions  of  convertibility,  resolved  themselves  into  six  equa- 
tions between  coefficients,  which  were,  however,  perceived  to  be 
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not  all  independent  of  each  other,  being  in  fact  all  •atitfied  by 
satisfying  the  three  following : 

ls2i  =  I223  I333  "■  I233  Isaa  I 

I221  =  1233  (I233  —  la2a)  +  Iws  (Isaa "~  Isjs)  1 

I331  =  I332  (la33  ~  laaa)  +  Isaa  (Ijaa  ""  Ijjs}  9 
« 
of  which  the  two  former  presented  themselves  to  me  under  forms 

a  little  simpler,  because,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  gradual  as- 
cent from  couples  to  triplets,  or  for  preventing  a  tertiary  term 
from  appearing  in  the  product,  when  no  such  term  occurred  in 
either  factor,  1  assumed  the  value, 

1223  =  0. 

There  still  remained ^r^  arbitrary  coefficients, 

laast   Isaa*   Isast   Issaj   Iswi 

which  it  seemed  to  be*permitted  to  choose  at  pleasure:  but  the 
decomposition  of  a  certain  cubic /unction  [26]  of  r,  *,  t  into^/bc- 
torsy  combined  with  geometrical  considerations^  led  me,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  reality  and  rectangulanty  of  a  certain  sys* 
tem  of  lines  and  planes^  to  assume  the  three  following  relations 
between  those  coefficients : 

l»aa=  13*3- !«»   1333  =  0,   Is3a=lst3  9 

which  gave  also  the  values, 

I221  =  1»  I321  =  ^>  I331  =  !• 

But  the  two  constant  coefficients  Is^  and  ls33  still  seemed  to  re- 
main wholly  arbitrary,*  and  were  those  undetermined  elements, 
denoted  by  b  and  c,  which  entered  into  the  formulse  of  triplet 
multiplication  [25],  already  cited  in  this  Preface. 

[30.]  I  saw,  however,  as  has  been  already  hinted  [19]  [20], 
that  the  same  general  view  of  algebra,  as  the  science  of  pure 
time,  admitted  easily,  at  least  in  thought,  of  an  extension  of  this 

*  The  system  of  constants  6  =  1,  c  =  1,  might  haye  deseryed  attention,  bnt  I 
do  not  find  that  it  occorred  to  me  to  consider  it.  In  some  of  those  old  investi- 
gations respecting  triplets,  the  symbol  V- 1  presented  itself  as  a  coefficient :  boi 
this  at  the  time  appeared  to  me  unsatisfactory,  nor  did  I  see  how  to  interpret  it 
in  such  a  connexion. 
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whole  theory,  not  only  from  couples  to  triplets,  but  also  from 
triplets  to  sets^  of  moments,  steps,  and  numbers.  Instead  of  two 
or  even  three  moments  (as  in  [12]  or  [20]  )|  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  a  system  or  set  of  n  such  moments,  A|,  A2,  . .  a^, 
and  in  supposing  it  to  be  compared  with  another  equinumerous 
momental  set^  Bi,  B2,  .  •  Bn,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduct  to  a 
new  complex  ordinal  relation,  or  step^set^  denoted  by  the  formula, 

(Bi,  B2,  .  •  Bn)  —  (Ai,  A2,  •  •  Afi^  =  (Bi  —  Ai,  B2  —  A2,  .  •  Bn  —  An). 

Such  Step-sets  could  be  added  or  subtracted  (compare  [20]  ),  by 
adding  or  subtracting  their  component  steps^  each  to  or  from  its 
own  corresponding  step,  as  indicated  by  the  double  formula, 

(bi,  b2,  .  .  b„)  ±  (ai,  a,,  .  .  a«)  =  (bi  ±  ai,  ba  ±  aj,  .  .  b„  ±  a„) ; 

and  a  step-set  could  be  multiplied  by  a  number  (a),  or  divided  by 
another  step^set,  provided  that  the  component  steps  of  the  one 
were  proportional  to  those  of  the  other  (compare  [13]  [21] ),  by 
the  formulae: 

a  (ai,  aa,  .  .  a«)  =  (aai,  aoa,  .  .  aan) ; 

(aai,  aai,  .  .  aa„)  -f-  (ai,  as,  .  .  a„)  =  a. 

[31.]  But  when  it  was  required  to  divide  one  step-set  by  ano- 
ther, in  the  more  general  case  (compare  [13]  [14]  [21] ),  where 
the  components  or  constituent  steps  ai,  aa,  .  .  an  of  the  one  set 
were  not  proportional  to  the  corresponding  components  bi,  b,, . . 
bn  of  the  other  set,  a  difficulty  again  arose,  which  I  proposed  still 
to  meet  on  the  same  general  plan  as  before,  by  conceiving  that  a 
numeral  set^  or  set  or  system  of  numbers^  (ati,  cfa,  .  •  «n)j  might 
operate  on  the  one  set  of  steps,  (ai,  aa,  .  .  an),  in  a  way  analogous 
to  multiplication^  so  as  to  produce  or  generate  the  other  given 
step-set,  as  a  result  which  should  be  analogous  to  a  product.  In- 
stead of  three  distinct  and  independent  unit-steps,  as  in  [22],  I 
now  conceived  the  existence  of «  such  unit-stepsj  which  might  be 
denoted  by  the  symbols, 

li,  la,  .  .  In; 
and  instead  of  three  unit-numbers  (see  again  [22]  ),  I  conceived 
n  such  unit-operators,  which  in  those  early  investigations  I  de- 
noted 
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and  of  which  I  conceived  that  each  might  operate  on  each  unit- 
step,  as  a  species  of  multiplier ^  or  factor^  so  as  to  produce  (gene- 
rally) a  new  step-set  as  the  result.  There  came  thus  to  be  con- 
ceived a  number,  =:n%  of  such  resultant  step-sets,  denoted,  on  the 
plan  of  [22],  by  symbols  of  the  forms : 

where  the  n'  symbols  of  the  form  1/,^,^  denoted  so  many  numerical 
coefficients^  or  constants  of  multiplication^  of  the  kind  previously 
considered  in  the  theories  of  couples  [14],  and  of  triplets  [22], 
which  all  required  to  have  their  values  previously  assumed,  or 
assigned,  before  proceeding  to  multiply  a  step-set  by  a  number- 
set,  in  order  that  this  operation  might  give  generally  a  definite 
step-set  as  the  result. 

[32.]  Conversely,  on  the  plan  of  [23],  when  the  n'  numerical 
values  of  these  coefficients  or  constants  1/,^,^  had  been  once  fixed, 
I  saw  that  we  could  then  definitely  interpret  a  product  of  the 
form, 

(m  xi  +  .  .  +  nip  x^  + .  .  »i„  X,)  (ri  li  +  .  .  +  r/l/+ .  .  +  Tn  l«)i 

where  miy  .  .mgy  .  .  m^  and  ri,  ..?*/,.•  r«  were  any  2»  given 
numbers,  as  being  equivalent  to  a  certain  new  or  derived  step- 
set  of  the  form, 

a;ili  +  ..  +  arAU+.  .  +a?«l«; 

where  a?i, .  .xh^  .  ,Xn  were  n  new  or  derived  numbers^  determined 
by  n  expressions  such  as  the  following : 

Xh^^nigrflf^gXj 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  n'  combinations  of  values  of 
the  indices  /  and  g.  And  because  these  expressions  might  in 
general  be  treated  as  a  system  of  n  linear  equations  between  the 
n  coefficients  i7t^  of  the  multiplier  set,  I  thought  that  the  division 
of  one  step-set  by  another  (compare  [14]  [23]),  might  thus  in 
general  be  accomplished,  or  at  least  conceived  and  interpreted, 
as  being  the  process  of  returning  to  that  multiplier^  or  of  deter- 
mining  the  numeral  set  which  would  produce  the  dividend  step- 
sety  by  operating  on  the  divisor  step-set,  and  which  might  there- 
fore be  denoted  as  follows : 
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wti  X|  + . .  +  w^  x^  + . .  f»„  x„ «  (a?i  li  + . .  +  a?ft  U4  . .  +«„  1„) 
-5-  (rili+..r/l/+..  +  r,U); 

or  more  concisely  thus, 

S%Xp=Sa?fclA  -^Sr/l/: 
while  the  numeral  set  thus  found  might  be  called  the  quotient  of 
the  two  step-sets. 

[33.]  It  may  be  remembered  that  even  at  so  early  a  stage  as 
the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  £  x  a,  for  the  algebraic  product 
of  two  positive  or  negative  numherSf*  it  had  been  proposed  to 
conceive  a  reference  to  a  step  (a),  which  should  be  first  operated 
on  by  those  two  numbers  successively^  and  then  abstracted from^ 
as  was  expressed  by  the  elementary  formula  [9], 

(i  X  o)  X  a  =  6  x  (a  X  a). 

Thus  to  interpret  the  product  -2x-3a8«  +  6,  I  conceived  that 
some  time-step  (a)  was  first  tripled  in  length  and  reversed  in  di- 
rection ;  then  that  the  new  step  (-3a)  was  doubled  and  reversed; 
and  finally  that  the  last  resultant  step  (+  6a)  was  compared  with 
the  original  step  (a),  in  the  way  of  algebraic  ratio  [9],  thereby 
conducting  to  a  result  which  was  independent  of  that  original 
step.  All  this,  so  far,  was  no  doubt  extremely  easy;  nor  was  it 
difficult  to  extend  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  case 
[17]  of  the  multiplication  of  two  number  covples,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  product  of  two  such  couples  as  satisfying  the  condition, 

(6i,  6a)  («i,  <h)  X  (ai,  aa)  =  (fti,  62)  X  (fli,  ^2)  (ai,  aj) ; 

the  arbitrary  step-couple  (ai,  83)  being  first  operated  on,  and  af- 
terwards abstracted  from.  In  like  manner,  in  the  theory  of 
triplets  J  it  was  found  possible  [24]  [25]  to  abstract  from  an  ope- 
rand  step-triad^  and  thereby  to  obtain  formulas  for  the  symbolic 

*  This  word  *'  number,"  whether  with  perfect  propriety  or  not,  is  nsed 
throughout  the  present  Preface  and  work,  not  as  contrasted  with  fractions  (ex- 
cept when  accompanied  by  the  word  whole  or  integer)^  nor  with  incommensura. 
bles,  but  rather  with  those  steps  (in  time,  or  on  one  axis),  of  some  two  of  which  it 
represents  or  denotes  the  ratio.  In  short,  the  numbers  here  spoken  of,  and  else- 
where denominated  **scalar8**  in  this  work,  are  simply  those  positives  or  nega* 
tiveSf  on  the  scale  of  progression  from  -  «  to  +  00 ,  which  are  commonly  caHed 
reals  (or  real  quantities)  in  algebra. 
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muUiplieation  of  ibe  secondary  and  tertiary  number-umts^  x„  xj, 
and  more  generally  of  any  tw6  numerical  triplets  among  them- 
selves* But  when  it  was  sought  to  extend  the  same  view  to  the 
still  more  general  multiplication  of  numeral  aetSy  new  difficulties 
were  introduced  by  the  essential  complexity  of  the  subject,  on 
which  I  can  only  touch  in  the  briefest  manner  here.* 

[34.]  After  operating  on  an  arbitrary  step-set  2  r/ 1/ by  a 
number-set  Sm^  x^,  and  so  obtaining  [32]  another  step-set, 
Sxjk  1a,  we  may  conceive  ourselves  to  operate  on  the  same  gene- 
ral plan,  and  with  the  same  particular  constants  of  multiplication, 
on  this  new  step-set,  by  a  new  number-set^  such  as  Sm'^x^,  and 
so  to  obtain  a  third  step-set^  such  as  S^a*  1*«:  which  may  then  be 
supposed  to  be  divided  (see  again  [32]  )  by  the  original  step-set 
2r/l/,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  quotient,  which  shall  be  another  nu- 
meral  set^  of  the  form  Sm''^  x^.  Under  these  conditions,  we  may 
certainly  write, 

but  in  order  to  justify  the  subsequent  abstraction  of  the  operand 
step-set,  or  the  abridgment  (compare  [25]  )  of  this  formula  ofsuc^ 
cessive  operation  to  the  following, 

29ii^  Xy  .  Sft^  x^  SB  Shi  ^  x^, 

which  may  be  called  a  formula  for  the  (symbolic)  multiplication 
of  two  number-sets,  certain  conditions  ofdetachment  are  to  be  sa- 
tisfied, which  may  be  investigated  as  follows. 

[35.]  Conceive  that  the  required  separation  of  symbols  has 
been  found  possible,  and  that  it  has  given,  by  a  generalization  of 

*  A  filler  accoant  of  this  theory  of  jeto,  with  a  somewhat  different  notation 
(the  sjmboU  Cr, «,  t  and  iir,  r^,  ff  being  employed,  for  example,  to  denote  the  co- 
elBcients  which  would  here  be  written  as  1<,  r,  $  and  IV,  i^.  i^\  and  with  a  special 
application  to  the  theory  of  qytatemionsj  win  be  found  in  an  Essay  entitled :  *'  Re- 
searches respecting  Quaternions.  First  Series."  Trans.  R.  I.  A.  Vol.  XXI., 
Part  n.  Dublin:  1848.  Pages  199  to  296.  (Read  November  13th,  1843.)  This 
Easay  waa  not  fully  printed  till  1847>  but  seyeral  copies  of  it  were  distributed  in 
that  year,  especially  during  the  second  Oxford  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tioik  The  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  is  here  considered  is 
contained  chiefly  in  pages  225  to  231  of  the  Tolume  above  cited. 
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the  process  for  triplets  in  [24],  a  system  of  fi*  symbolic  equations 
of  the  form, 

^y^g  =21  ^,y,^  x^  9 

where  1'^,^,^-  is  one  of  a  new  system  qfn^  numerical  coefficients^ 
and  the  sum  involves  n  terms,  answering  to  g  different  values  of 
the  index  g"".  Under  the  same  conditions,  the  recent  formula  for 
the  multiplication  of  numeral  sets  breaks  itself  up  into  n  equa- 
tions, of  the  form, 

m^'g.  =  ^mg  m'g,  Vg^g>,g^ ; 

the  summation  here  extending  to  n^  terms  arising  from  the  com- 
binations of  the  values  of  the  indices  g  and  g\  For  all  such 
combinations,  and  for  each  of  the  n  values  of/,  we  are  to  have 
(if  the  required  detachment  be  possible)  the  following  equation 
between  step-sets : 

and  conversely,  if  we  can  satisfy  these  n'  equations  between  step- 
sets,  we  shall  thereby  satisfy  the  conditions  of  detachment  [34], 
which  we  have  at  present  in  view.  But  each  of  these  n^  equa- 
tions between  sets  resolves  itself  generally  into  n  equations  be- 
tween numbers :  and  thus  there  arise  in  general  no  fewer  than  n* 
numerical  equations,  as  expressive  of  the  conditions  in  question, 
which  may  all  be  represented  by  the  formula,* 

all  combinations  of  values  of  the  indices/,  g,  g\  K  (from  1  to  it 
for  each)  being  permitted,  and  the  summation  in  each  member 
being  performed  with  respect  to  A.  Now  to  satisfy  these  n* 
equations  of  condition,  there  were  only  2n'  coefficients,  or  rather 
their  ratios,  disposable :  and  although  the  theories  of  couples  and 
triplets  already  served  to  exemplify  the  possibility  of  effecting 
the  desired  detachment^  at  least  in  certain  cases,  yet  it  was  by 
no  means  obvious  that  any  such  extensive  reductions]  were  likely 

*  A  formula  equiralent  to  this,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  notation,  will 
be  found  at  page  231  of  the  ^ssay  and  Volnme  referred  to  in  a  recent  Note. 

f  On  the  subject  of  such  general  reductions,  some  remarks  will  be  found  at 
page  251  of  the  Essay  and  Volume  lately  cited. 
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to  present  themselves,  as  were  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  object,  in  the  more  general  theory  of  sets.  And  I 
believe  that  the  compass  and  difficulty,  which  I  thus  perceived 
to  exist,  in  that  very  general  theory,  deterred  me  from  pursuing 
it  farther  at  the  time  above  referred  to. 

[36.]  There  was,  however,  a  motive  which  induced  me  then 
to  attach  a  special  importance  to  the  consideration  of  triplets^  as 
distinguished  from  those  more  general  sets^  of  which  some  ac- 
count has  been  given*  This  was  the  desire  to  connect,  in  some 
new  and  useful  (or  at  least  interesting)  way,  calculation  with  geo- 
metry^ through  some  undiscovered  extension^  to  space  of  three 
dimensions^  of  a  method  of  construction  or  representation  [2], 
which  had  been  employed  with  success  by  Mr.  Warren*  (and 
indeed  also  by  other  authors,t  of  whose  writings  I  had  not  then 

•  <*  Treatise  on  the  Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Square  Roots  of  Ne- 
gative  Quantities.  By  the  Rev.  John  Warren,  A.  M.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge."  (Cambridge,  1828.)  To  suggestions  from  that 
Treatise  I  gladly  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  indebted,  although  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbol  V-1 ,  employed  in  it,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
which  I  have  since  come  to  adopt  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  the  quater- 
nions. 

t  Several  important  particulars  respecting  such  authors  have  been  collected 
in  the  already  cited  "Report  on  certain  Branches  of  Analysis'*  (see  especially 
pp.  228  to  235),  by  Dr.  Peacock,  whose  remarks  upon  their  writings,  and  whose 
own  investigations  on  the  subject,  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  As  relates  to 
the  method  described  above  (in  paragraph  [36]  of  this  Preface),  if  multiplication 
(as  well  as  addition)  of  directed  linet  in  one  plane  be  regarded  (as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be)  as  an  essential  element  thereof,  I  venture  here  to  state  the  impression  on 
my  own  mind,  that  the  true  inventor,  or  at  least  the^rs^  definite  promulgator  of 
that  method,  will  be  found  to  have  been  Argand,  in  1806:  although  his  **  Essai 
BUT  nne  Manidre  de  repr^senter  les  Quantit^s  Imaginaires,"  which  was  published 
at  Paris  in  that  year,  is  known  to  me  only  by  Dr.  Peacock's  mention  of  it  in  his 
Report,  and  by  the  account  of  the  same  Essay  given  in  the  course  of  a  subse- 
quent correspondence,  or  series  of  communications  (which  also  has  been  noticed 
in  that  Report,  and  was  in  consequence  consulted  a  few  years  ago  by  me),  car- 
ried on  between  Fran9ais,  Servois,  Gergonne,  and  Argand  himself;  which  series 
of  papers  was  published  in  Gergonne' s  Annales  des  Math^matiques,  in  or  about 
the  year  1813.  My  recollection  of  that  correspondence  is,  that  it  was  admitted 
to  establish  fully  the  priority  of  Argand  to  Fran9ais,  as  regarded  the  method 
[36]  of  (not^nerely  adding ^  hMt)  multiplying  together  directed  lines  in  one  plane, 
which  is  briefly  described  above :  and  which  was  afterwards  independently  re- 
produced, by  Warren  in  1828,  and  in  the  same  year  by  Mourey,  in  a  work  enti- 
tled :  <*  La  Vraie  Th^orie  des  Qnantit^s  Negatives,  et  des  Quantit^s  pr6tendues 
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heard),  for  operations  on  right  lines  in  ofie plane:  which  method 
had  given  a  species  of  geometrical  interpretation  to  the  usual 
and  well-known  imaginary  symbol  of  algebra.  In  the  method 
thus  referred  to,  addition  of  lines  was  performed  according  to  the 
same  rules  as  composition  of  motions^  or  of  forces,  by  drawing 

Imaginaires"  (Paris,  1828).  If  the  list  of  such  independent  re-inventors  of  this 
important  and  modem  method  of  constructing  by  a  line  the  product  of  two  di- 
rected lines  in  one  fixed  plane  (from  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
my  own  mode  of  representing  by  a  quaternion  the  product  of  two  directed  lines 
ta  tpace  is  altogether  different)  were  to  be  continued,  it  would  include,  as  I  have 
lately  learned,  the  illustrious  name  of  Gauss,  in  connexion  with  his  Theory 
of  Biquadratic  Residues  (Gottingen,  1832).  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  any  distinct  anticipation  of  this  method  of  multiplication  of  directed  lines 
is  contained  in  Bute's  vague  but  original  and  often  cited  Paper,  entitled  •*  Me- 
moire  sur  les  Quantit^s  Imaginaires,"  which  appeared  in  the  PhUosophioal 
Transactions  (of  London)  for  1806,  having  been  read  in  June,  1805.  The  inge- 
nious author  of  that  Paper  had  undoubtedly  formed  the  notion  of  representing  the 
directions  of  lines  by  algebraical  symbols ;  he  even  uses  (in  No.  35  of  his  Memoir) 
such  expressions  as  V2  (cos  45''+ sin  45°  V-1)  to  denote  two  different  and  di' 
rected  diagonals  of  a  square :  and  there  is  the  high  authority  of  Peacock  (Report, 
p.  228),  for  considering  that  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  symbol  V-l, 
as  denoting  perpendicularity,  was  **  first  formally  maintained  by  Bu^e,  though 
more  than  once  suggested  by  other  authors.**  In  No.  43  of  the  Paper  referred 
to,  Bu6e  constructs  with  much  elegance,  by  a  bent  line  aks,  or  by  an  inclined 
line  AE  (where  ks  is  a  perpendicular,  =  ^  a,  erected  at  the  middle  point  k  of  a 
given  line  ab,  or  a),  an  imaginary  root  (x)  of  the  quadratic  equation,  x  (a  -  x)  =  J  a\ 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Carnot  (in  p.  54  of  the  G6ometrie  de  Position,  Pa- 
ris, 1804).  But  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  (in  No.  46  of  his  Piqper)  in  what 
sense  he  regards  the  two  lines  ae  and  eb  (or  the  two  constructed  roots  of  the 
quadratic)  as  having  their  product  equal  to  the  given  value  )  a>  or  ^  ab  ,  Buee  ex- 
pressly  limits  the  signification  of  such  a  product  to  the  result  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  arithmetical  values,  and  expressly  excludes  the  consideration  of  the 
positions  of  the  factor-lines  from  his  conception  of  their  multiplication :  whereas 
it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  method  [36]  of  Argand  and 
others,  and  generally  to  that  system  of  geometrical  interpretation  whereon  is 
based  what  Professor  De  Morgan  has  happily  named  Double  Algebra,  to  take 
account  of  those  positions  (or  directions),  when  lines  are  to  be  multiplied  together. 
My  own  conception  (as  has  been  already  hinted,  and  as  will  appear  fully  in  the 
course  of  this  work),  of  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  in  space  as  a  quater- 
nion, is  altogether  distinct,  both  from  the  purely  arithmetical  product  of  nume- 
rical values  of  Bu^e,  and  from  the  linear  product  (or  third  coplanar  line),  in  the 
method  of  Argand :  yet  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  submit  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, on  the  invention  of  this  latter  method,  to  the  judgment  of  persons 
better  versed  than  myself  in  scientific  history.  A  few  additional  remarks  and 
references  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Note. 
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the  diagosal  of  a  parallelogram ;  and  the  muUiplieaiion  of  two 
lines,  in  a  given  plane,  corretponded  to  the  construction  of  a 
species  o(  fourth  proportiomalj  to  an  assumed  line  in  the  sanie 
plane,  selected  as  the  representative  of  posilwe  Kitt^y,  and  to  the 
two  proposed /ac^or-/tn€« :  such  fourth  proportional,  or  product' 
liney  being  inclined  to  one  factor-line  at  the  same  angle^  measured 
in  the  same  sense,  as  that  at  which  the  other  factor-line  was  in- 
clined  to  the  assumed  unit4ine  ;  while  its  length  was,  in  the  old 
and  usual  signification  of  the  words,  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
leng^s  of  the  unit-line  and  the  two  factor-lines.  Subtraction, 
division,  elevation  to  powers,  and  extraction  of  roots,  were  ex- 
plained and  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  by 
processes  of  the  same  general  character,  which  may  easily  be  con- 
caved from  the  slight  sketch  just  given,  and  indeed  are  by  this 
time  known  to  a  pretty  wide  circle  of  readers :  and  thus,  no  doubt, 
by  operations  on  right  lines  in  one  plane,  the  symbol  ^-l  re- 
ceived a  perfectly  clear  interpretation,  as  denoting  a  second  unit* 
lifUf  at  right  angles*  to  that  line  which  had  been  selected  to  re- 

•  Besides  what  has  been  already  referredjo,  as  haying  been  done  on  this 
subject  of  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol  V-1  by  the  Abb6  Bn^e,  it  has  been 
weU  remarked  by  Mr.  Beojamin  Gompertx,  at  page  yL  of  his  yery  ingenions 
Tract  on  "  The  Principles  and  Applications  of  Imaginary  Quantities,  Book  1I.» 
deriyed  from  a  particular  case  of  Functional  Projections*"  (London,  1818),  that 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  in  his  **  Treatise  of  Algebra"  (London, 
1665),  proposed  to  interpret  the  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation,  by 
going  oui  of  the  hne,  on  which  if  real  they  should  be  measured.  Thus  Wallis  (in 
his  chapter  IxviL)  obsenres :— *<  So  that  whereas  in  case  of  Negatiye  Boots  we 
**are  to  say,  the  point  B  cannot  be  found,  so  as  is  supposed  in  ag  Forward,  bnt 
"Backward  it  may  in  the  same  Line :  we  must  here  say,  in  case  of  a  Negatire 
*■*  Square,  the  point  b  cannot  be  found  so  as  was  supposed,  in  the  Line  ac;  but 
•^  Aboye  that  Line  it  may  in  the  same  Plain.  This  I  haye  the  more  largely  in- 
**  sisted  on,  because  the  Notion  (I  think)  is  new ;  and  this,  the  plainest  I>eclara- 
'■tion  that  at  present  I  can  think  of,  to  explicate  what  we  commonly  call  the 
**  IwMguuuy  Roots  of  Quadratick  Equations.  For  such  are  these."  And  again 
(in  his  following  chapter  IxyiU.,  at  page  269),  Wallis  proposes  to  construct  thus 
the  roots  of  the  equation  aa  +  6a  +  <e  «  0  :->*'  On  ACa  =  by  bisected  in  c,  erect  a 
'^perpendicular  cp  «=  Vc  And  taking  pb  s  ^ft,  make  (on  whether  side  yon  please 
*'of  cp),  PBc,  a  rectangled  triangle.  Whose  right  angle  will  therefore  be  at  c 
**  or  B,  according  as  pb  or  Pc  is  bigger ;  and  accordingly,  bc  a  sine  or  a  tangentt 
«^to  the  radius  pb,)  terminated  in  pc.  The  streight  lines  ab,  Ba,  are  the  two 
"  yalnes  of  a.  Both  affirmatiye  If  Qn  the  equation,)  it  be  •*  ia.  Both  negatiye, 
'*  if  +  6a.    Which  yalues  be  (what  we  call)  Heal,  if  the  right  angle  be  at  c.   But 
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present  positive  unity.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the 
planCf  and  to  construct  a  system  which  should  have  some  general 
analogy  to  the  known  system  thus  described,  but  should  extend 
to  space^*  then  difficulties  of  a  new  character  arose,  in  the  endea* 

**  Imaginary  if  at  B."  These  passages  must  always  (I  think)  possess  an  histo* 
lical  interest,  as  exemplifying  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
one  so  eminent  for  his  powers  of  interpretation  of  analytical  expressions,  as  I>r. 
Wallis  was,  sought  to  apply  those  powers  to  the  geometrical  conttntction  of  the 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation :  and  for  the  decision  with  which  he  held  that  such 
roots  were  quite  as  clearly  interpretable,  as  **  what  we  call  real"  Talnes.  His  par- 
tienlar  interpretation  of  those  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  appears  indeed  to 
me  to  be  inferior  in  elegance  to  that  which  was  long  afterwards  proposed  by 
Bute.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that,  whether  his  point  b  were  on  or  off  the  line 
ACa,  Wallis  seems  (like  Bu£e,  and  many  other  and  more  modern  writers)  to  hare 
regarded  that  right  late,  as  being  in  some  sense  a  svm,  or  at  least  analogous  to  a 
sum,  of  the  twp  successive  lines  ab,  na ;  which  latter  lines  conduct,  upon  the 
whole,  from  the  initial  point  a  to  the  final  point  a ;  and  construct  according  to 
him  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic,  whose  algebraic  sum  is  =  6.  Indeed,  Wallis 
remarks  (in  the  same  page  269)  that  when  tiiose  two  roots  are  algebraically  ima- 
ginary^ or  are  geometrically  constructed  (according  to  him)  by  the  help  of  a  point 
B  which  is  above  the  line  ACa,  then  that  straight  line  is  not  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  AB  -f  Ba;  but  this  seems  to  be  no  more  than  guarding  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  assert,  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  can  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
third.  In  chap.  Ixix.,  p.  272,  he  thus  sums  up : — **  We  find  therefore,  that  in 
•«  Equations,  whether  Lateral  or  Quadratick,  which  in  the  strict  Sense,  and  first 
**  Prospect,  appear  Impossible ;  some  mitigation  may  be  allowed  to  make  them 
**  Possible;  and  in  such  a  mitigated  interpretation  they  may  yet  be  useful."  For 
lateral  equations  (equations  of  the  first  degree),  the  mitigation  here  spoken  of 
consists  simply  in  the  usual  representation  of  negative  roots,  by  lines  drawn  bach' 
ward  from  a  point,  whereas  they  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  be  dr^wn  forward. 
For  quadratic  equations  with  imaginary  roots,  Wallis  mitigates  the  problem,  by 
substituting  a  bent  line  Asa  for  that  straight  line  Aca,  which  constructs  the  given 
algebraical  sum  (b)  of  the  two  roots  of  the  equation,  or  parts  of  the  bent  line, 
AB,  Ba.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  he  appears  to  hare  regarded  the  algebraical 
semi-difference  of  those  two  roots,  ab,  bo,  as  being  in  all  cases  constructed  by  the 
line  BC,  drawn  to  the  middle  point  c  of  the  line  Aa :  which  would  again  agree  with 
many  modem  systems.  Thus  Wallis  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  1685,  at  least  in 
germ  (for  I  do  not  pretend  that  he  fully  and  consciously  possessed  them),  some 
elements  of  the  modem  methods  of  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  directed  lines. 
Bat  on  the  equally  essential  point  of  Multiplication  of  directed  lines  in  one  plane, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Wallis,  any  more  than  Bu6e  (see  the  foregoing  Note),  had 
anticipated  the  method  of  Argand. 

*  At  a  much  later  period  1  learned  that  others  had  sought  to  accomplish 
some  such  extension  to  space,  but  in  ways  different  from  mine. 
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▼our  at  surmountiog  which  I  was  encouraged  by  the  fnend  aU 
ready  mentioned  (Mr.  John  T.  Grayes),  who  felt  the  wish,  and 
formed  the  project,  to  surmount  them  in  same  way  or  other,  as 
early,  or  perhaps  earlier  than  myself. 

[37.]  A  conjecture  respecting  such  extension  of  the  rule  of 
multiplication  of  lines,  from  the  plane  to  space,  which  long  ago 
occurred  to  me  (in  1831),  may  be  stated  briefly  here,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  general  character  of  those  old  speculations.  Let 
A  denote  a  point  assumed  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed  sphere,  de- 
scribed about  the  origin  o  of  co-ordinates,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  unit  of  length;  and  let  this  point  a  be  called  the  umii^poifU. 
Let  also  b  and  c  be  supposed  to  be  two  Jactar'points^  on  the 
same  surface,  representing  the  directions  oa,  ob,  of  the  two/ac* 
tor-Hnes  in  space,  of  which  lines  it  is  required  to  perform,  or  to 
interpret,  the  multiplication  ;  and  so  to  determine,  by  some  fixed 
rule  to  be  assigned,  the  producUpoint  d,  or  the  direction  of  the 
product-line^  od.  Then  it  appeared  that  the  analogy  to  opera- 
tions in  the  plane  might  be  not  ill  observed,  by  conceiving  o  to 
be  taken  on  the  circle  abc  ;  the  arcs^  ab,  cd,  of  that  (generally) 
small  circle  of  the  sphere  being  equally  long^  and  similarly  mea* 
sured;  so  that  the  two  chords  ad,  bc  should  he  parallel:  while 
the  old  rule  of  multiplication  of  lengths  should  be  retained :  and 
addition  of  lines  be  still  interpreted  as  before.  But  in  this  sys- 
tem there  were  found  to  enter  radicals  ^xkdjractions  into  the  ex- 
pressions for  the  co-ordinates*  of  a  product ;  and  although  the 
case  of  squares  o/lineSj  or  products  of  equal  factors,  might  be 
rendered  determinate  by  agreeing  to  take  the  great  circle  ab, 
when  the  point  c  coincided  with  b,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  an  es- 
sential indetermination  in  the  construction  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
line  :  it  bding  sufficient,  according  to  the  definition  here  consi- 

•  The  reeUngalar  co-ordisAtes  (or  projections)  of  the  two  factor-linea  snd 
of  the  prodaeUline  being  denoted  by  xyz,  xt/z,  x'yV,  if  we  also  write,  for  con- 


r=V(«i4-y»+2*),  r'aVC^^+y+Oi  p=«'+yy'+xy, 

then  the  expressions  which  I  found  for  x'/z'  maj  be  included  brieflj  in  the 
equations : 

x*-rr'  y'     _       z"         ri-rx 
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dered,  to  take  the  chord  BC  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere  at  the  unit-point,  in  order  to  make  the  product  point  D 
coincide  with  that  point  a.  There  was  also  the  great  and  (as  I 
thought)  fatal  objection  to  this  method  of  construction,  that  it 
did  not  preserve  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication ;  a 
product  of  sums  not  being  equal,  in  it,  to  the  turn  of  the  products: 
and  on  the  whole,  I  abandoned  the  conjecture. 

[38.]  Another  construction,  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
and  liable  to  similar  objections,  for  the  product  of  two  lines  in 
space,  occurred  to  me  in  1835,  and  also  independently  to  Mr.  J. 
T.  Graves  in  1836,  in  which  year  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject. 
It  may  be  briefly  stated,  by  saying  that  instead  of  considering, 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  system,  the  small  circle  abc,  and  draw- 
ing the  chord  ad,  from  unit-point  to  product-point,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  chord  bc  from  one  factor-point  to  the  other,  it  was 
now  the  arc  ad  of  a  great  circle  on  the  sphere,  which  was  to  be 
drawn  so  as  to  bisect  the  arc  bc,  of  another  great  circle,  and  be 
bisected  thereby.  Or  as  Mr.  Graves  afterwards  expressed  to  me 
the  rule  in  question : — '^  Bisect  the  inclination  of  the  factor-lines, 
and  then  double  forward  the  angle  between  the  linear  unit  and 
the  bisecting  line:"  the  rule  of  multiplying  lengths  being  under-* 
stood  to  be  still  observed.  Mr.  Graves  made^several  acute  re- 
marks on  the  consequences  of  this  construction,  and  proposed  a 
few  supplementary  rules  to  remove  the  porismatic  character  of 
some  of  them :  but  observed  that,  with  these  interpretations,  the 
square»root  of  the  negative  unit-line^  or  the  triplet  (-1,0,  0)^, 
would  still  be  indeterminate,  and  of  the  form  (0,  cos  0,  sin  0), 
where  0  remained  arbitrary:  while  cases  might  arise,  in  which  the 
^^minutest  alteration*'  of  a  factor-line  would  make  a  <' considerable 
change"  in  the  position  of  the  product-line :  and  this  result  he 
conceived  to  be,  or  to  lead  to,  "  a  breach  of  the  grand  property 
of  multiplication,"  respecting  its  operation  on  a  sum.  He  left  to 
me  the  investigation  of  the  general  expressions  for  the  *^  consti- 
tuent co-ordinates"  of  the  resultant  *<  triplet,"  or  product-line,  in 
terms  of  the  constituents  of  the  factors :  and  in  fact  I  had  already 
obtained  such  expressions,  and  had  found  them  to  involve  radi- 
cals and  fractions,  and  to  violate  the  distributive  principle,  as  in 
the  system  recently  described  [37]  ;  with  which  indeed  the  one 
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here  mentioned  had  been  perceived  hj  me  to  have  a  very  cloae 
analytical  connexion.* 

[39.]  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves,  however,  communicated  to  me  at  the 
same  time  another  method,  which  he  said  that  he  preferred^ 
among  all  the  modes  that  he  had  tried,  ^^  of  representing  lines  in 
space,  and  of  multiplying  such  lines  together."  This  method 
consisted  in  considering  such  a  line  as  a  species  of  **  compound 
couple,"  or  as  determined  by  itvo  couples^  one  in  the  plane  of  xf^ 
and  the  other  perpendiqular  to  that  plane :  it  having  been  easily 
perceived  that  the  rules  proposed  by  me  for  the  addition  and 
multiplication  [17]  of  eaupies^  agreed  in  all  respects  with  the  pre- 
viously known  method  [36],  of  representing  the  operations  of  the 
same  names  on  Unes  in  one  plane.  From  this  conception  of  com* 
pound  amples  Mr.  Graves  derived  a  "  general  rule  for  the  multi^ 
plication  of  triplets,"  which  I  shall  here  transcribe,!  only  abridg- 
ing the  notation  by  writing  p  and  pi  to  represent  the  radicals 
i/(^+^0  and  V(^i'  +  yiO>  ^^  ^^^  projections  of  the  factor-lines 
on  the  plane  of  xy :  **(«,  y,  z)  (a?i,  yi,  Zi)  «  («„  y„  z^),  where 

a^^(pp,^zzi)(^^^^^-^^ 

This  particular  system  of  expressions  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  farther,  nor  did  it  at  the  time  attract  much  of  my  own 

•  With  the  notations  recentlj  employed^  the  expressions  which  I  had  found 
for  the  co-ordinates  of  the  product,  in  the  case  or  system  [38],  are  included  in 
the  equations, 

*''4r/_      / £__      rx-{'r^* 

rx-^rx~  r^'-^-f^y"  rz'-^r'z^  p^rr'  ' 

which  only  differ  from  those  for  the  former  case  [S7],  by  a  change  of  sign  ia  the 
radical  r^  (or  r),  which  r^resents  the  length  of  a  factor-line.  The  conditions 
for  both  systems  are  contained  in  these  other  equations, 

***  +  yy'  +  z2r  =  r«x,  aV+yy  +  zVaf^*,  **»  +  /»  +  ar»  =  r«r«} 

and  the  quadratic  equation  in  2*,  obtained  by  elimination  of/  and  s^,  retolrts 
itself  into  two  separate  factors,  each  linear  relatirely  to  x",  namely, 

(p  +  nO  (*''+nO-(r«'  +  /*)«  =  0. 

The  first  corresponds  to  the  system  [37] ;  the  second  to  the  system  [38]. 
t  From  Mr.  Graves's  Letter  of  August  8th,  1836. 
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attention  :  but  I  have  thought  it  deserving  of  being  put  on  re* 
cord  here,  especially  as,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  it  came  to 
be  independently  and  otherwise  arrived  at  by  another  member  of 
the  same  family,  at  a  date  later  by  ten  years,  and  to  be  again 
communicated  to  me.*  And  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  if  I  here 
leave  the  order  of  time,  to  give  some  short  account  of  the  train 
of  thought  by  which  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conducted,  in  1846,  to  precisely  the  same  re- 
lations  between  the  constituents  of  three  triplets. 

[40.]  Professor  Graves  employed  a  system  of  two  new  imO' 
ginarieSf  i  andj*,  of  which  he  conceived  that  i  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  rotation  (generally  conical)  through  90^  round  the  axis 
of  JT,  while y  caused  a  line  to  revolve  through  an  equal  angle  in 
its  own  vertical  plane  (that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the  line  and  of  z) ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  multiply  together  the  two  triplets 
X'¥iy-\-jz,  a^+  iy'-^jTi^  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  so  to  obtain  a 
third  triplet  x  ^-iy  -{-jz^  \  the  relations  thus  resulting,  between 
the  co-ordinates  or  constituents,  being  (as  it  turned  out)  identi- 
cal with  those  which  his  brother  had  formerly  found*  These 
symbols  i  and  j  were  each  a  sort  of  fourth  root  of  unity:  and  the 
first,  but  not  the  second,  had  the  property  of  operating  on  a  sum 
by  operating  on  each  of  its  parts  separately.  Thus,  as  Profes- 
sor Graves  remarked,  multiplication  of  triplets,  on  this  plan, 
would  not  be  a  distributive  operation,  although  it  would  be  a 
commutative  one.  The  method  conducted  him  to  an  elegant  ex- 
ponential expression  for  a  line  in  space,  namely,  rB*^B^\  where  r 
was  the  radius  vector^  and  /,  X  might  be  called  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  line,  so  that  the  co-ordinate  projections  were 
(some  peculiar  considerations  being  employed  in  order  to  justify 
these  expressions  of  them,  as  connected  with  that  of  the  line) : 

rr  s  r  cos  /  cos  X,  y  =  r  sin  /  cos  X,  2; »  r  sin  X. 

And  then  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  two  lines  came  to  be 
expressed  by  the  very  simple  formula : 

*  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  UniTersiij 
of  Dablin,  in  a  letter  of  November  Uth,  1646. 
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thd  lengika  being  thus  muliipUed  (as  in  the  other  systems  above 
mentioned),  but  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  one  line  being 
respectively  cMed  to  those  of  the  other :  which  was  in  fact  the 
rule  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves's  co-ordinate  formulae  [39]. 
[41.]  It  will  not  (I  hope)  be  considered  as  claiming  any  me* 
rit  to  myself  in  this  matter,  but  merely  as  recording  an  unporsued 
guees^  which  may  assist  to  illustrate  this  whole  inquiry,  if  I  ven* 
tlire  to  mention  here  that  the^ir^^  conjecture  respecting  geometri* 
col  trijdets^  which  I  find  noted  among  my  papers  (so  long  ago  as 
1830),  was,  that  while  line$  in  space  might  be  €idded  according 
to  the  same  rule  as  in  the  plane,  they  might  be  multiplied  by 
multiplying  their  lengths,  and  adding  their  polar  angles.  In  the 
method  [36],  known  to  me  then  as  that  of  Mr.  Warren,  if  we  write 
x^r  COS0,  y»r  sin  0,  we  have,  for  multiplication  within  the 
plane,  equations  which  may  be  written  thus,  r^  »  r/,  V^  0-^ff.  It 
hence  occurred  to  me,  that  if  we  employed  for  space  these  other 
known  transformations  of  rectangular  to  polar  co-ordinates, 

a;  =  rcos9,  y^rsinOcos^,  ^arsinOsin^, 

it  might  be  natural  to  dejine  multiplication  of  lines  in  space  by 
the  slightly  extended  but  analogous  formulae, 

which,  however,  conducted  to  radicals^  as  in  the  expression, 

whereas  within  the  plane  there  were  raiianal  values  for  the  rect- 
angular coordinates  of  the  product,  namely  (compare  [17]  ), 

But  this  old  (and  uncommunicated)  conjecture  of  mine,  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  distributive  principle,  though  possess- 
ing some  general  resemblance  to  the  lately  mentioned  results  [39] 
[40]  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Graves,  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  them.  For  while  we  all  agreed 
in  adding  the  longitudes  of  the  two  factors  (in  the  sense  lately 
mentioned),  theg  added  latitudes  also;  while  I,  less  happily,  had 
thought  o{  adding  the  colatitudes,  or  the  angular  distances  from 
a  line  (^),  instead  of  those  from  a  plane  (xy).     And  this  diffe- 
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rence  of  plan  produced  a  very  important  difference  of  results. 
Indeed  the  two  systems  are  totally  distinct,  although  there  exists 
some  sort  of  analogy  between  them. 

[42.]  I  shall  here  mention  one  more  system,  which  was  com* 
mnnicated  to  me*  in  1840,  by  the  elder  of  those  two  brothers, 
and  which  involved  a  method  of  representing  the  usual  imagi- 
nary quantities  of  algebra,  each  by  a  corresponding  unique  point 
on  the  surface  qfa  sphere^  described  (as  in  [37]  )  about  the  ori- 
gin with  a  radius  «  1:  whence  it  appeared  that  the  ordinary  ima- 
ginary expression  r  (cos  0  +  V- 1  sin  9)  might  be  denoted  by  a 
triplet  (Xj  y,  2),  under  the  condition,  «^  +  y*  +  ;?* » 1 :  and  that  the 
rules  thus  obtained,  for  the  multiplication  of  such  triplets,  might 
perhaps  afford  some  analogy^  suggesting  rulesf  for  the  more  ge- 
neral  case,  where  the  constituents  x,  y,  z  are  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves's  **  mode  of  representing  quan- 
tity spherically"  was  stated  by  him  to  me  as  follows: — **A11  po- 
**  sitive  quantities  r  may  be  represented  by  points  on  an  assumed 
*^  semicircle,  by  taking  the  extremity  of  the  arc  2  tan'^  r  (counted 
**  from  one  end  (a)  of  the  semicircle)  to  represent  r.  Next  let  us 
**  consider  our  sphere  as  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  semi- 
**  circlet  abc  round  the  axis  ac  (forwards  or  backwards,  according 
<<to  arbitrary  convention).  When  the  semicircle  has  moved 
<*  through  an  angle  0,  let  the  position  of  a  point  on  its  circumfe- 
<*  rence  denote  r  (cos  0  +  V^^  sin  0),  if  the  same  point  in  its  ori- 
«  ginal  position  denoted  r."  I  make  a  very  easy  transformation 
of  this  statement,  when  I  present  it  thus : — Construct  all  quan- 
tities (so  called),  real  and  imaginary,  according  to  the  known  me^ 
thod  already  described  in  [36],  by  drawing  right  lines  from 
the  assumed  point  (a)  of  the  unit-sphere,  in  the  tangent  plane  at 
that  point;  double  all  the  lines  so  drawn,  and  treat  the  ends  of 

*  In  ft  letter  of  October  17th,  1840,  from  J.  T.  Oravet,  Esq. 

t  Mr.  GraTes  appears  not  to  haTe  actually  worked  ont  such  rules,  at  least  I 
do  not  find  that  he  communicated  them  to  me.  They  would  probably  have  been, 
on  the  plan  described  in  [42],  to  have  wuUipUed  (as  before)  the  lengths,  and  (as 
before)  added  the  UmgUudes :  but  to  haye  then  multiplied  the  tangente  of  the  halvee 
^fthe  eolatitudee  of  the  factors,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tangent  of  the  half  of  the 
colatitude  of  the  product. 

X  A  figure,  which  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  reproduce,  accompanie;!  Mr. 
Orares's  Letter. 
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the  doubled  lines  as  the  stereographic  projections  of  points  upon 
the  sphere.  Infinity  was  thus  represented,  in  the  particular  system 
of  Mr.  Graves  here  described,  by  the  point  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  A.  And  in  this  endeavour  of  mine,  to  furnish  faithfully  a 
record  of  every  circumstance,  which,  even  as  remotely  suggesting 
to  ajriend  a  train  of  thought,  may  have  indirectly  stimulated 
i^yselfi  I  must  not  suppress  the  following  acknowledgment  of 
Mr.  J.  T.Graves: — *<  What  led  me  to  this  was  a  passage  in 
**  a  letter  from  De  Morgan,*  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
^*  able  to  represent  quantity  circularly^  in  order  to  explain  the 
**  passage  from  positive  to  negative  through  infinity." 

[43.]  The  foregoing  specimens  may  suffice  to  exemplify  the 
attempts  which  were  made,  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Graves  and  by  myself:  on  the  one  hand,  to  extend  to 
space  that  geometrical  construction  for  the  multiplication  of  linesj 
which  was  known  to  us  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Warren ;  and  on 
Che  other  hand,  to  render  more  entirely  definite  my  conception  of 
algebraical  triplets.  I  will  not  here  trouble  my  readers  with  any 
further  account  of  the  conjectures  on  those  subjects  which  at  va- 
rious times  occurred  to  him  or  me,  before  I  was  led  to  the  qua^ 
ternions,  in  a  way  which  I  shall  presently  explain.  But  I  wish 
to  mention  first,  that  among  the  circumstances  which  assisted  to 
prevent  me  from  losing  sight  of  the  general  subject,  and  from 
wholly  abandoning  the  attempt  to  turn  to  some  useful  account 
those  early  speculations  of  mine,  on  triplets  and  on  sets,  was  pro- 
bably the  publication  of  Professor  De  Morgan's  first  Paper  on 
the  Foundation  of  Algebra,!  of  which  he  sent  me  a  copy  in  1841. 
In  that  Paper,  besides  the  discussion  of  other  and  more  impor- 
tant topics,  my  Essay  on  Pure  Time  was  noticed,  in  a  free  but 
friendly  spirit;  and  the  subject  of  triplets  was  alluded  to,  in  such 
passages,  for  instance,  as  the  following : — <*  But  in  this  branch 
of  logical  algebra"  (that  referred  to  in  paragraph  [36]  of  the  pre- 
sent Preface),  **  the  lines  must  be  all  in  one  plane,  or  at  least 
affected  by  only  one  modification  of  direction :  the  branch  which 
shall  apply  to  a  line  drawn  in  any  direction  from  a  point,  or  mo- 

^  Angnstiu  De  Morgan,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  inUniTersity  College, 
London. 

t  In  Vol.  VII.,  Part  il,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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dified  by  two  distinct  directions^  is  yet  to  be  found."  .  .  **An 
extension  to  geometry  of  three*  dimensions  is  not  practicable 
until  we  can  assign  two  symbols,  O  and  oi,  such  that  a  +  ftO  +  ^m 
Bai  +  &iO  +  Ci(tf  gives  a-Ou  b^bi^  andc^Ci:  and  no  definite 
symbol  of  ordinary  algebra  will  fulfil  this  condition."  My  sym* 
bols  X,,  X,  (of  1834-^)  had  not  then  been  published,  nor  other- 
wise exhibited  to  him ;  they  were  designed  to  fulfil  precisely  the 
foregoing  conditions :  but  I  was  not  myself  satisfied  with  them^ 
as  not  considering  them  **  definite*^  enough  (compare  [29]  ). 

[44.]  In  the  early  numbers  of  the  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Journal,  there  appeared  some  ingenious  and  original  Papers,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gregory  and  by  other  able  analysts,  on  the  signs  + 
and  -,  on  the  povFers  of +,  on  branches  of  curves  in  difierent 
planes,  and  on  other  connected  subjects :  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
,  not  be  thought  disrespectful  if  I  confess  that  I  do  not  remember 
their  having  had  much  influence  on  my  own  trains  of  thought. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  suflBciently  prepared,  or  disposed,  to  look  at 
algebra  generally,  and  its  applications  to  geometry,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  studying 
those  Papers  with  the  requisite  attention.  At  least,  if  anything 
in  my  own  views  shall  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  those  put 
forward  in  the  Papers  thus  alluded  to,  I  wish  it  to  be  considered 
as  offered  with  every  deference,  and  not  in  a  controversial  spirit. 
And  if  for  the  present  I  omit  all  further  mention  of  them,  it  is 
partly  because,  without  a  closer  study,  I  should  fear  to  do  them 
injustice :  and  partly  because  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  here 

•  Professor  De  Morgan  proposed  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  conjecture, 
which  he  maj  be  considered  to  have  afterwards  illustrated  and  systematised,  by 
his  theory  of  oube-roots  of  negatiTO  unity,  employed  as  geometrical  operatore,  in 
his  Paper  on  Triple  Algebra  (Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  VIIL,  Part,  iii.);  namely, 
that  **  an  extension  to  three  dimensions"  might  ^*  require  a  solution  of  thQ  equa- 
tion ^x=-x."  I  much  regret  that  my  plan  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  the 
giving  any  further  account,  in  this  Preface,  of  that  very  original  Paper  of  Pro- 
feBSor  De  Morgan,  the  first  suggestion  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  attribute  to 
the  publication  of  my  own  remarks  on  Quaternions,  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1844:  and  a  similar  expression  of  regret  applies  to  the  independent 
but  somewhat  later  researches  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Graves,  in  the  same 
year,  respecting  other  Triplet  Systems,  which  involved  cube.roots  of  positive 
unity,  and  of  which  some  account  has  been  preserved  in  the  Proceedings  of  th^ 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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an  hUtorian  of  science^  even  in  one  department  of  mathematical 
spcfculation,  or  to  give  anything  more  than  an  account  of  the  pro^ 
gress  of  my  own  thoughts^  upon  one  class  of  subjects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  I  pass  over  some  other  investigations  having  refe- 
rence to  the  imaginary*  symbol  of  algebra,  which  were  not  used 
as  suggestions  by  myself,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  quaternions. 
[45.]  With  such  preparations  as  I  have  described,  I  resumed 
(in  1843)  the  endeavour  to  adapt  the  general  conception  of  trip- 
lets to  the  multiplication  of  lines  in  space,-  resolving  to  retain  the 
distribuHve  principle,  with  which  some  formerly  conjectured  sys- 
tems had  been  inconsistent,  and  at  first  supposing  that  I  could 
preserve  the  commutative  principle  alsOf  or  the  convertibility 
[24]  [29]  of  the  factors  as  to  their  order.  Instead  of  my  old 
symbols  x„  x,,  xs  (see  [22]  ),  I  wrote  more  shortly  1,  t,  j;  so  that 
a  numerical  triplet  took  the  form  x-\-iy  +jzy  where  I  proposed  to 
interpret  Xf  y,  z  as  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  trip- 
let itself  as  denoting  a  line  in  space.     From  the  analogy  of  cou- 

*  I  am  nnwiUing,  howeTer,  to  leare  nnmentioiied  here  (although  it  did  not 
happen  to  supply  me  with  any  suggestion),  a  remarkable  use  of  the  symbol 
V— 1,  which  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Mac  Callagh,  of  Dublin,  whose  great 
and  original  powers  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  admiration,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  connected  (in  1843)  with  in- 
Testigations  respecting  the  total  reflexion  of  light.  (See  Proceedings  of  the 
B.  L  A.  for  the  date  of  January  13, 1845.)  This  use  of  imaginaries  was  founded 
on  a  theorem  relatiye  to  the  ellipse,  which  was  expressed  by  him  as  follows,  in 
a  question  proposed  at  the  Examination  for  the  Election  of  Junior  Fellows  in 
1842  (see  Dublin  University  Examination  Papers  for  that  year,  published  in 
1843,  p.  IxxxIt.): — '*  Detur  in  spatio  ellipsis,  cujus  centrum  est  origo  co-ordina- 
tarum.  Puncta  xyz,  x  yz'  in  ellipsi  sint  termini  diametrorum  conjugatarum. 
Oftendendum  est  quantitates  imaginarias 

eonitantes  esse  pro  quolibet  systemate  diametrorum  conjugatarum."  This 
elegant  theorem  of  Professor  Mao  Cullagh  may  easily  be  proved,  without  ena- 
ploying  any  but  the  usual  principles  respecting  the  symbol  V- 1,  by  obserTlng 
that  the  following  expressions,  for  the  six  co-ordinates  in  question, 

jf  s=  a  coa  o  +  a*  sin  9,  y  =  6  cos  »+  6'  sin  e,  *  =  c  cos  v-^d  smv, 
X  =«(' cos  9—a  sinv,  y=s  6' cos  9-6  sinv,  I's^coso-csinv, 
give 

jr+i'V-l     y+yV-1      «  +  »'V-l  -       „    . 
=  - — = ;  =  COS  o  -  sm  y  V- 1. 


a  +  aW^l"  b  +  b'y/-l      c  +  c'V-l 
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pies,  I  assamed  fi^-l;  and  tried  the  effect  of  assuming  also 
j^»- 1,  wbich  I  interpreted  as  answering  to  a  rotation  through 
two  right  angles  in  the  plane  of  a;z,  as  i'^-l  had  corresponded 
to  such  a  rotation  in  the  plane  of  xy.  And  because  I  at  first 
supposed  that  (/  and^t  were  to  be  equals  as  in  the  ordinary  cal- 
culations of  algebra,  the  product  of  two  triplets  appeared  to  take 
the  form, 

{a  +  ib+jc)  {x^iy  '¥jz)  =  {ax''by-cz)-k-i  (ay-^bx) 
+j  (az  +  cx)  +  ij(bz  +  cy) : 

but  I  did  not  at  once  see  what  to  do  with  the  product  if.  The 
theory  of  triplets  seemed  to  require  that  it  should  be  itself  a 
triplet,  of  the  form, 

the  coefficients  a,  /3,  y  being  some  three  constant  numbers :  but 
the  question  arose,  how  were  those  numbers  to  be  determined,  so 
as  to  adapt  in  the  best  way  the  resulting  formula  of  multiplica- 
tion to  some  guiding  geometrical  analogies. 

[46.J  To  assist  myself  in  applying  such  analogies,  I  consi- 
dered the  case  where  the  co-ordinates  6,  c  were  proportional  to 
y,  z,  so  that  the  two  factor-lines  were  in  one  common  plancy  con- 
taining the  unit-line,  or  the  axis  of  x.  In  that  particular  ocue, 
there  was  ready  a  knoum  signification  [36]  for  the  product  line, 
considered  as  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  unit-line  (assumed 
here  on  the  last-mentioned  axis),  and  to  the  two  coplanar  factor- 
lines.  And  I  found,  without  difficulty,  that  the  co-ordinate  pro- 
jections of  such  a  fourth  proportional  were  here, 

ax-by-czy  ay-k-bx^  az  +  cx^ 

that  is  to  say,  the  coefficients  of  1,  t,  j,  in  the  recently  written 
expression  for  the  product  of  the  two  triplets,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  represent  the  factor-lines.  In  fact,  if  we  assume 
y^Xb,  z  =  \cy  where  X  is  any  coefficient,  we  have  the  two  iden- 
tical equations, 

(ar-X*»-Xc')*  +  (Xa  +  ar)»(6»  +  c»)  =  (a»  +  6»+c»)(a:»+X»6«  +  X>cO, 
aa?-X(6»  +  c'»)  a  x 
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which  express  that  the  required  geometrical  conditions  are  satis- 
iied.  It  was  allowed  then,  in  this  case  ofecplanarUy^  or  under 
the  particular  condition^ 

bz-cy^Of 
to  treat  the  triplet, 

{ax  -  4y  -  c^)  +  f  (ay  +  bx)  +  j  (az  +  cx)^ 

as  denoting  a  line  which  might,  consistently  with  known  analo- 
gies, be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  two  lines  denoted  by  the 
two  proposed  triplets, 

a  +  «6  +  jc,  and  x-k-iy  i-jz. 
And  here  thejburih  term, 

ifibz-^cy), 

appeared  to  be  amply  superfluous:  which  induced  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  fancy  that  perhaps  the  product  y  was  to  be  regarded  as 
»  0.  But  I  saw  that  this  fourth  term  (or  part)  of  the  product 
was  more  immediately  given,  in  the  calculation,  as  the  sum  of 
the  two  following, 

ibjz,  jc.iy; 

and  that  this  sum  would  vanish,  under  the  present  condition 
bz  s  cy,  if  we  made  what  appeared  to  me  a  less  harsh  supposition, 
namely,  the  supposition  (for*  which  my  old  speculations  on  sets 
had  prepared  me)  that 

i)---jii 
or  that 

«/"  +  *,  ji--*, 

the  value  of  the  product  h  being  still  left  undetermined. 

[47.]  In  this  manner,  vntkout  now  assuming  bz-cy^O^  I 
had  generally  for  the  product  of  two  triplets^  the  expression  of 
quadrinomialform^ 

(a+ift+jc)  (a:  +  ty+j2r)«(aa?-iy-c2r)  +  i(ay  +  4a?) 
+J  {az  +  ca?)  +  A  (fiz-cy) ; 

and  I  saw  that  although  the  j)roduct  of  the  sums  of  squares  of 
the  constituents  of  the  two  factors  could  not  in  general  bedecom- 
posed  into  three  squares  of  rational  functions  of  them,  yet  it 
caM  be  generally  presented  as  the  sum  of  Jour  such  squares. 
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namely,  the  squares  of  the  four  coefficients  of  1,  f,j\  h,  in  the 
expression  just  deduced :  for,  without  any  relation  being  assumed 
between  a,  6,  c,  «,  y,  z,  there  was  the  identity, 

(a»  +  6*  +  c«)  («'  +  y*+  ;&*) «  {ax-by-czf  +  (ay +  6a:)* 
+  («;»  +  ca:)*  +  {bz  -  cy)". 

This  led  me  to  conceive  that  perhaps  instead  of  seeking  to  con- 
fine  ourselves  to  triplets^  such  as  a+t6+jc  or  (a,  ft,  c),  we  ought 
to  regard  these  as  only  imperfect  forms  o/'quateenions,  such  as 
a  +  tft -fjc  +  Arf,  or  (a,  ft,  c,  d),  the  symbol  k  denoting  some  new 
sort  of  unit  operator :  and  that  thus  my  old  conception  of  sets 
[30]  might  receive  a  new  and  useful  application.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  operating  definitely  with  such  quaternions,  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  square  J^,  of  this  new  symbol  £,  and  also  the  values 
of  the  products  J  tk^jh^  H^  kf.  It  seemed  natural,  after  assuming 
as  above  that  i^^J^^-lf  and  that  y  =  k,ji  =  -  A,  to  assume  also 
that  ki  «=  -  tA  e  -  fij  «  +  j,  and  A/  ■  -jk  =  j**  t  =  - 1.  The  assump- 
tion to  be  made  respecting  k^  was  less  obvious;  and  I  was  for  a 
while  disposed  to  consider  this  square  as  equal  to  positive  unity, 
because  t'/*=>+  1 :  but  it  appeared  more  convenient  to  suppose,  in 
consistency  with  the  foregoing  expressions  for  the  products  of 
%,j\  A,  that 

A«  =  yy  =  -fyy  =  -f»/=-(-l)(-l)«-l. 

[48.]  Thus  all  the  fundamental  assumptions  for  the  multipli* 
cation  of  two  quaternions  were  completed,  and  were  included  in 
the  formulsB, 

i»=^'*=A«  =  -l;  ij  =  -ji  =  k]  jk^-1g^i\  ki^-ik^j: 
which  gave  me  the  equation, 

(a,  6,  c,  d)  (d,  V,  c\  d")  «  {a\  ft^  c\  0» 
or 

(a  +  «6+yc  + Arf)  (a  +  ^ft'+yc?'+W)  =  flr+tft''+yc/'+Ad^ 

when  and  only  when  the  following ^ur  separate  equations  were 
satisfied  by  the  constituents  of  these  three  quaternions: 

a'^-aa-ftft'-cc'-rfc/', 
6"-(aft'+6a')  +  (crf'-(/c), 

c''-(ac'  +  c<i')  +  (rfft'-ft«0* 
cr-(arf'+da')  +  (ftc'-cft'). 
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And  I  perceived  on  trial,  for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  a  theorem 
of  Eoler  respecting  sums  of  four  squares^  which  might  have 
enabled  me  to  anticipate  the  result,  that  'these  expressions  for 
a  9  Vj  c%  d"  had  the  following  modular  property : 

I  saw  also  that  if,  instead  of  representing  a  line  by  a  triplet  of 
the  form  x  +  iy-^-jz^  we  should  agree  to  represent  it  by  this  other 
trinomial  form, 

ix-\-jy-\-iZj 

we  should  then  be  able  to  express  the  desired  product  of  two  lines 
in  space  by  a  quatbrmion,  of  which  the  constituents  have  very 
simple  geometrical  significations,  namely,  by  the  following, 

(ix  +yy  +  kz)  {ix'-^jy-\- &')  =  «/'+  iaC^Jlf  +  h!', 

where 

vf^-xoi-yy-zsl, 

x^-yzf-zy,  y^-zsl-xsf,  zT^xtf-yif; 

so  that  the  part  ufy  independent  of  ijk,  in  this  expression  for  the 
product,  represents  the  joroc/uc/  of  the  lengths  of  the  tu>o  factor* 
linesy  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  supplement  of  their  inclina' 
tion  to  each  other;  and  the  remaining  part  u^+jy+^x"  of  the 
same  product  of  the  two  trinomials  represents  a  /tne,  which  is  in 
length  the  product  of  the  same  two  lengths,  multiplied  by  the  sine 
of  the  same  inclirtation,  while  in  direction  it  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  ofthefactor-lines,  and  is  such  that  the  rotation  round 
the  multiplier-line,  from  the  multiplicand-line  towards  the  pro- 
duct-}ine  (or  towards  the  line-pari  of  the  whole  quaternion  pro- 
duct), has  the  same  right-handed  (or  left-handed)  character,  as 
the  rotation  round  the  positive  semiazis  of  ^  (or  of  z),  from  the 
positive  semiaxis  of  %  (or  of  a?),  towards  that  of^  (or  of  y). 

[49.]  When  the  conception,  above  described,  had  been  so  far 
unfolded  and  fixed  in  my  mind,  I  felt  that  the  new  instrument  for 
applying  calculation  to  geometry,  for  which  I  had  so  long  sought, 
was  now,  at  least  in  part,  attained.  And  although  I  had  left  se- 
veral former  conjectures  respecting  triplets  for  many  years  uncom- 
municated,  except  by  name,  even  to  friends,  yet  I  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  these  results  respecting  quaternions  before  the 
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Royal  Irish  Academy  (at  a  Meeting  of  Council*  in  October, 
1843y  and  at  a  General  Meeting!  shortly  subsequent) :  introdudng 
also  a  theory  of  their  connexion  with  spherical  trigonometry,  some 
sketch  of  which  appeared  a  few  months  later  in  London  (in  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  for  July,  1844).  On  that  connexion  of  quater- 
nions with  spherical  trigonometry^  and  generally  with  spherical 
geometry^  I  need  not  at  present  dwell,  since  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  concluding  Lectures  of  this  Volume :  but  it  may  be 
not  improper  that  a  brief  account  should  here  be  given,  of  a  not 
much  later  but  hitherto  unpublished  speculation,  of  a  character 
partly  geometrical,  but  partly  also  metaphysical  (or  d  priort)^  by 
which  I  sought  to  explain  and  confirm  some  I'esults  that  might 
at  first  seem  strange^  among  those  to  which  my  analysis  had  con<* 
ducted  me,  respecting  the  quadrinomial/orm,  and  non-^ommutO' 
tive  property ^  of  the  product  of  two  directed  lines  in  space. 

[60.]  Let,  then,  the  product  of  two  co-initial  lines,  or  of  two 
vectors  from  a  common  origin,  be  conceived  to  be  something  which 
has  QUANTITY,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  doubled,  tripled,  &c.,  by  dou- 
bling, tripling,  &c.,  either  factor;  let  it  also  be  conceived  to  have 
in  some  sense,  quality,  analogous  to  direction^  which  is  in  some 
way  definitely  connected  with  the  directions  of  the  two  factor  lines. 
In  particular  let  us  conceive,  in  order  to  preserve  so  iar  an  ana- 
logy to  algebraic  multipliccUion^  that  its  direction  is  in  all  re- 
spects reversed^  when  either  of  those  directions  is  reversed ;  and 
therefore  that  it  is  restored,  when  both  of  them  are  reversed.  On 

*  The  MiDQtefl  of  Council  of  the  R.  L  A.,  for  October  16th,  1843,  record 
"  LeaTe  gt?en  to  the  President  to  read  a  paper  on  a  new  species  of  imaginary 
quantities,  connected  with  a  theory  of  quaternions.**  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  in  explanation,  that  the  Chair  of  the  Academy,  which  has  since  been  so 
well  filled  by  my  friends,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Robinson,  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  me. 

t  At  the  Meeting  of  Norember  13th,  1843,  as  recorded  in  the  **  Proceedings" 
of  that  date,  in  which  the  fundamental  formulae  and  interpretations  respecting 
the  symbols  ijk  are  given.  Two  letters  on  the  subject,  which  ha?e  since  been 
printed,  were  also  written  4n  October,  1843,  to  the  friend  so  often  mentioned  in 
this  Preface,  Mr.  J.  T.  Grayes :  and  the  chief  results  were  also  exhibited  to  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  C.  Orates,  before  the  public  communication  of  No?ember, 
1843.  These  circumstances  (or  some  of  them)  have  been  stated  elsewhere :  but 
it  seemed  proper  not  to  pass  them  over  without  some  short  notice  here,  as  con- 
nected with  the  date  of  the  invention  and  publication  of  the  quaternions. 
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the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  recognising  what  may  be  called 
the  9jimmeiry  oftpaee^  let  this  direction  ofiheprodmet^wofBX  at 
it  can  be  constructed  or  represented  by  that  of  any  Kne  in  spaetf 
be  conceired  as  noi  changing  its  retaiion  io  ike  speiem  ofthoee 
twojbctor  directumSf  when  that  system  is  in  any  manner  turned  in 
space :  its  own  direction,  as  a  line^  being  at  the  same  time  turned 
with  themt  as  if  it  formed  a  part  of  one  common  and  rigid  system ; 
and  the  numerical  element  of  the  same  product  (if  it  hare  any 
such)  undergmng  no  change  by  such  rotation.  Let  the  product 
in  question  be  conceived  to  be  entirely  determined^  when  the  fiic- 
tors  are  determined;  let  it  be  made,  if  other  conditions  will  allow, 
(at  the  sake  of  general  analogies,  a  distributive /unction  of  those 
two  factors,  summation  of  lines  being  performed  by  the  same  rules 
as  composition  of  modons;  and  finally,  if  these  rarious  conditions 
can  all  be  satisfied,  and  still  leare  anything  undetermined,  in  the 
rules  for  multiplication  of  Unes^  let  the  indeterminateness  be  re- 
moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  rules  approach  as  much 
as  posrible  to  the  other  usual  rules  for  the  multiplication  ofnum^ 
hers  in  algebnu 

[51.]  The  square  of  a  given  line  must  no/  be  any  Une  in- 
clined to  that  given  line;  for,  even  if  we  chose  any  particular 
angle  of  inclination,  there  would  be  nothing  to  determine  the 
plane,  and  thus  the  square  would  be  indeterminate^  unless  we 
selected  some  one  direction  in  space  as  eminentj  which  selection 
we  are  endeavouring  to  avoid.  Nor  can  the  square  of  a  given 
line  be  a  line  in  the  same  direction,  nor  in  the  direction  opposite; 
for  if  either  of  these  directions  were  selected,  by  a  definition,  then 
this  definition  would  oblige  us  to  consider  the  square  as  reversed 
in  direction,  when  the  line  of  which  it  is  the  square  is  reversed ; 
whereas  if  the  two  fitctors  of  a  product  both  change  sign,  the  di- 
rection of  the  product  is  always  (by  what  has  been  above  agreed 
on)  preserved,  or  rather  restored.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
the  SQUARB  OF  A  LiNB  as  hsiymg  no  direction  in  space,  and  there- 
fore as  being  not  (properly)  itself  a  line;  but  nothing  hitherto 
prevents  us  from  regarding  the  square  as  a  numbbr,  which  has 
always  one  determined  sign  (as  yet  unknown),  and  varies  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  squared.  If,  then, 
the  length  of  a  line  a  contain  a  times  the  unit  of  length,  we  are 
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led  to  consider  aa  or  a*  as  a  symbol  equivalent  to  la\  in  which  / 
is  some  numerical  coefficient,  positive  or  negative,  as  yet  un- 
known, but  constant  for  all  lines  in  space,  or  having  one  common 
VfUue  for  all.  And,  consequently,  if  a,  /3  be  any  two  lines  in  any 
one  common  direction^  and  having  their  lengths  denoted  by  the 
numbers  a  and  i,  we  are  led  to  regard  the  product  a/3  as  equal  to 
the  number  fai,  /  being  the  same  coefficient  as  before.  But  if  the 
direction  of  j3  be  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  a,  their  lengths  being 
still  a  and  i,  their  product  is  then  equal  to  the  opposite  number, 
— lab.  The  same  general  conclusions  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  easily  arrived  at,  if  we  had  begun  by  considering  the  pro- 
duct of  two  equally  long  but  opposite  lines;  for  it  might  perhaps 
then  have  been  even  easier  to  see  that,  consistently  with  the  sym^ 
metry  ofspace^  no  one  line  rather  than  another  could  represent, 
even  in  part,  the  direction  of  the  product. 

[52.]  Next,  let  us  consider  the  product  aj3  of  two  mutucUly 
perpendicular  lines^  a  and  j3,  of  which  each  has  its  length  equal 
to  1.  Let  a ;  j3'  be  lines  respectively  equal  in  length  to  these, 
but  respectively  opposite  in  direction.  Then  aj3  =  -a/3  =  a/3'; 
a/3'~  a/3.  If  the  sought  product  a/3  were  equal  to  any  number^ 
or  even  if  it  contained  a  number  as  a  part  of  its  expression,  then, 
on  our  changing  the  multiplier  a  to  its  own  opposite  line  a',  this 
product  or  part  ought/or  one  reason  (the  symmetry  of  space)  to  re- 
main constant  (because  the  system  of  the  factors  would  have  been 
merely  turned  in  space) ;  and  for  another  reason  (a'/3  -»  -  aj3)  the 
same  product  or  part  ought  to  change  sign  (because  one  factor 
would  have  been  reversed) :  but  this  co-existence  of  opposite  re- 
sults would  be  absurd.  We  are  led  therefore  to  try  whether  the 
present  condition  (of  reciangularity  of  the  two  factors)  allows  us 
to  suppose  the  product  aj3  to  be  a  line. 

[53.]  Let  7  be  a  third  line,  of  which  the  length  is  unity,  and 
which  is  at  the  positive  side  of  j3,  with  reference  to  a  as  an  axis 
of  rotation ;  right-handed  (or  left-handed)  rotation  having  been 
previously  selected  as  positive;  let  also  y  be  the  line  opposite 
to  7.  Then  any  line  in  space  may  be  denoted  by  »ia  +  «/3+j07 ; 
we  are  therefore  to  try  whether  we  can  consistently  suppose  a/3 
B  991a  +  9i/3  +  P7,  m»  »,  p  being  some  three  numerical  constants. 
If  so,  we  should  have  (by  the  principle  of  the  symmetry  of  space) 
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a/3  B  ma  +  n/3  +  jTy';  and  therefore  (by  a  change  of  all  the  signs) 
a/3  » tna  +  nj3'+ p/ ;  therefore  n/3' « iij3»  and  consequently  -  n  »  n,  or 
finally  n  »  0.  In  like  manner,  since  aj3  «  -  aj3' «  -  (ffta  +  fffi'-^py') 
Bma+njS  +  py,  we  should  have  mol^maj  and  therefore  ihbO. 
But  there  is  no  objection  of  this  kind  against  supposing  aj3  «  py, 
p  being  some  numerical  coefficient,  constant  for  all  pairs  of  rectan- 
gular lines  in  space :  for  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  a  factor 
has  the  effect  of  turning  the  system  through  two  right  angles 
round  the  other  factor  as  an  axis,  and  so  reverses  the  direction  of 
the  product.  And  then  if  the  lengths  of  these  two  lines  a,  /3|  in- 
stead of  being  each  =  1,  are  respectively  a  and  6,  their  product  a/3 
will  be  -paby;  that  is,  it  will  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  both  fac- 
tors, with  a  length  denoted  by  pab,  and  situated  always  to  the 
positive  or  always  to  the'negative  side  of  the  multiplicand  line  j3, 
with  respect  to  the  multiplier  line  a  as  an  axis  of  rotation,  accord- 
ing as  the  constant  number  p  is  positive  or  negative. 

[54.]  So  far,  then,  without  having  yet  used  any  property  of 
multiplication,  algebraical  or  geometrical,  beyond  the  three  prin- 
ciples: 1st,  that  no  one  direction  in  epcuie  is  to  be  regarded  as 
eminent  above  another;  2nd,  that  to  multiply  either/actor  by  any 
number^  positive  or  negative^  multiplies  the  product  by  the  same; 
and  3rd,  that  the  product  of  two  determined  factors  is  itself  de-^ 
termined;  we  are  led  to  assign  interpretations:  1st,  to  the  pro- 
duct of  two  co-axal  vectors,  or  of  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other, 
or  to  one  common  axis ;  and  2nd,  to  the  product  of  two  rectan^ 
^far  vectors;  which  interpretations  introduce  only  two  constant^ 
but  as  yet  unknown,  numerical  coefficients^  I  and  p,  depending, 
however,  partly  on  the  assumed  unit  of  length.  And  we  see 
that  for  any  two  co-axal  vectors,  a,  /3,  the  equation  aj3  -  j3a  «  0 
holds  good;  but  that  for  any  two  rectangular  vectors,  aj3  +  ^a  »  0. 
A  product  of  two  rectangular  lines  is,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
foregoing  investigation  leads  us  to  conclude,  not  a  commutative 
function  of  them. 

iP^J]  Since  then  we  are  compelled,  by  considerations  which 
appear  more  primary,  to  give  up  the  commutative  property  of 
multiplication,  as  not  holding  generally  for  lines,  let  us  at  least 
try  (as  was  proposed)  whether  we  can  retain  the  distributive  pro- 
perty.    If  so,  and  if  the  multiplicand  line  /3  be  the  sum  of  two 
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othersi  j3i  and  /3tf  of  which  one  (/3i)  U  co-axal  with  the  multiplier 
line  a,  while  the  other  (/3s)  is  perpendicular  thereto,  we  must  in- 
terpret the  product  afi  as  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  partial 
produciSy  a/3i  and  a^.  But  one  of  these  is  a  number,  and  the 
other  is  a  line ;  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  consider  a  number  as  being 
under  these  circumstances  added  to  a  line,  and  as  forming  with  it 
a  certain  sum^  or  spsiem,  denoted  by  a/3i  +  ajSs,  or  more  shortly 
by  a/3.  And  such  a  sum  of  line  and  number  may  perhaps  be 
called  a.GRAMMARiTHM,*  from  the  two  Greek  words,  ypofifi^t  & 
line,  and  apiOfjL6^j  a  number.  Agrammarithm  is  thus  to  be  con- 
ceived as  being  entirely  determined^  when  its  two  parts  or  elementa 
are  so ;  that  is,  when  its  grammic  part  is  a  known  line,  and  its  {trith" 
mic  part  is  a  known  number.  A  change  in  either  part  is  to  be 
conceived  as  changing  the  grammarithm :  thus,  an  equation  be* 
tween  two  grammarithms  includes  generaUy  two  other  equations^ 
one  between  two  numbers,  and  another  between  two  lines. 
Adopting  this  view  of  a  grammarithm,  and  defining  that  a/3  «  a/3i 
+  a/3t,  when  0  =  0i  +  ^i,  /3i  |  o,  /3t  ±  a,  the  product  of  any  deter- 
mined multiplier  line  and  any  determined  multiplicand  line  will 
be  itself  entirely  determined,  as  soon  as  the  unit  of  length  and 
the  numbers  /  and  p  shall  have  been  chosen ;  and  it  remains  to 
consider  whether  these  numbers  can  now  be  so  selected,  as  to 
make  the  rules  of  multiplication  of  Unes  approach  more  closely 
still  to  the  rules  of  multiplication  oinumbers. 

[66.]  The  general  distributive  principle  will  be  found  to  give 
no  new  condition;  and  we  have  seen  cause  to  reject  the  commtf- 
tative  principle  or  property,  as  not  generally  holding  good  in  the 
present  inquiry.  It  remains,  then,  to  try  whether  we  can  deter- 
mine or  connect  the  two  coefficients,  /  and  j>,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
associative  principle,  or  to  verify  the  formula^ 

a./37  =  a/3.7. 

*  The  word  *<grimmaiitlim*  was  subsequently  pr(^K)sed  in  a  oommnnlcation 
to  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy  (see  the  Proceedings  of  July,  1846),  as  one  which 
might  replace  the  word  **  qnatemion,'*  at  least  in  the  geometrical  riew  of  the 
subject :  bat  it  did  not  appear  that  there  would  be  anything  gained  by  the  sys- 
tematic adoption  of  this  change  of  expression,  although  the  mere  trnggtitUm  of 
another  mame^  as  not  inappUoaUe*  teemed  to  throw  a  little  additiooal  light  on 
the  whole  theory. 
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For  this  purpose  we  may  first  di^ribute  the  fiustors  /3,  y  into 
others,  /3i/3>7i7sYi  which  shall  be  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 
it  and  to  each  other;  and  then  shall  hare  to  satisfy,  if  possible, 
Mix  conditions,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  six  following : 

a  •  oa  »  aa  •  a ;  a»aa  ^aa  ^a^  a.  aa^  aa*a\ 
a  •  aasaa.a;  a.aa  ^aa*a\  a.aa  »aa.a  ; 

o,  a ,  a  being  three  rectangular  unit-lines,  so  placed  that  the  ro- 
tation round  a  from  a  to  a  is  positive.  Then,  by  what  has  been 
already  found,  the  following  relations  will  hold  good : 

aa^aa^aa  «i;  aa*  — aa»/>a  ; 
oa  =-tta«-)i?a;  aa,  «-aa  =+|>a; 

and  the  six  conditions  to  be  satisfied  become, 

a.-pa^pa.a;  a.l-pa  .a;  a. pa-pa  .a". 

Of  these  the  first  suggests  to  us  to  treat  an  arithmic  factor  as 
commutative  (as  regards  order)  with  a  grammic  one,  or  to  treat 
the  product  *^  line  into  number"  as  equivalent  to  *<  number  into 
line;*'  the  fourth  and  sixth  conditions  afford  no  new  information; 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  become, 

-p'o'^fa';  -p^a^^W;  -p'a^la. 

The  conditions  of  association  are  therefore  all  satisfied  by  our 
assuming,  with  the  present  signification  of  the  symbols, 
al^la,  and  /«-p*; 

and  they  cannot  be  satisfied  otherwise.  The  constant  /  is,  there- 
fore, by  those  conditions,  necessarily  negative;  and  bvbry  linb 
in  tridimensional  space  has  its  squarb  (on  this  plan)  equal  to  a 
NBOATiTB  kumbbr:  which  is  one  of  the  most  novel  but  essential 
elements  of  the  whole  quaternion  theory.  (Compare  the  recent 
paragraph  [48] ;  also  art.  85,  pages  81, 82,  of  the  Lectures.)  And 
that  a  grammarithm  [55]  may  properly  be  called  a  quaternion^ 
appears  from  the  consideration  that  the  Une^  which  in  it  is  added 
to  a  number^  depends  itself  upon  a  system  of  three  numbers^  or 
may  be  represented  by  a  trinomial  expression^  because  it  is  al- 
ways the  sum  qf  three  lines  (actual  or  null),  which  are  parallel 
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to  three  fixed  directions  (compare  Lecture  III.).  The  coefficient 
p  remains  still  undetermined,  and  may  be  made  equal  to  positive 
one,  by  a  suitable  choice  of  the  unit  of  length,  and  the  direction 
of  positive  rotation.  In  this  way  we  shall  have  finally  the  very 
simple  values, 

and  the  rules  for  the  muUipliccUion  of  lines  in  space  will  then  be* 
come  entirely  definite^  and  will  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  re- 
lations [48],  between  the  symbols  ijh. 

[57.]  Another  train  of  d  priori  reasoning,  by  which  I  early 
sought  to  confirm,  or  (if  it  had  been  necessary)  to  correct,  the 
results  expressed  by  those  new  symbols,  was  stated  to  the  R.  L 
Academy*  in  (substantially)  the  following  way.  Admitting,  for  di- 
rected and  cop/anar  lines,  the  conception  [36]  of  proportion ;  and 
retaining  the  symbols  yA,  or  more  fully,  +  ^  +7,  +  A,  to  denote 
three  rectangular  unit-lines  as  above^  while  the  three  respectively 
opposite  lines  may  be  denoted  by  - 1,  -j^  -A;  but  not  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  any  laws  respecting  their  multipUcatum^  I 
sought  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fourth 
PROPORTIONAL,  tt,  to  the  three  rectangular  directions^  j^  1,  A, 
consistently  with  that  known  conception  [36]y^r  directions  within 
the  planet  and  with  some  general  and  guiding  principles^  respect- 
ing ratios  and  proportions.  These  latter  assumed  principles 
(of  a  regulative  rather  than  a  constitutive  kind)  were  simply 
the  following':  1st,  that  ratios  similar  to  the  sajne  ratio  must 
be  regarded  as  similar  to  each  other;  2nd,  that  the  respec- 
tively inverse  ratios  are  also  mutually  similar;  and  3rd,  that 
ratios  are  similar,  if  they  be  similarly  compounded  of  similar 
ratios:  this  similarity  of  composition  being  understood  to  include 
generally  a  sameness  of  order.  It  seemed  to  me  that  any  pro- 
posed definitional}  use  of  the  word  ratio,  which  should  be  in- 

•  See  the  Proceedings  of  November  llth,  1844. 

f  In  the  abstract  published  in  the  Proceedings,  the  words  **  South,  West, 
Up"  were  used  at  first  instead  of  the  symbols  hj,k;  and  the  sought  fourth  pro- 
portional to Jik,  which  is  here  denoted  by  u,  was  called,  prorisionally,  "  Forward.*^ 

(  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  first  of  these  yery  simple  principles,  in 
serving  to  exclude  a  definition  which  might  for  a  moment  appear  plausible,  let  us 
take  the  construction  [88],  and  inquire  whether  (as  tliat  construction  would 
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consistent  with  these  principles,  would  depart  thereby  too  widely 
from  known  analogies^  mathematical  and  metaphysical,  and  would 
inyol  ve  an  impropriety  of  language:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
peared that  if  these  principles  were  attended  to,  and  other  analogies 
observed,  it  was  permitted  to  extend  the  use  of  that  word  ratio^  and 

soggiest)  we  eajkproperhf  say  thktfow  direeHonM  (or  four  diyerging  imit-liiieB), 
a,  j3»  y,  ^>  form  generally  a  proportion  in  space,  wben  the  angles  ai,  /Sy,  between 
the  extremes  and  means  haye  one  common  biteeior  (i).  If  so,  when  the  three  di- 
rections a,  p,  y  became  rectangular,  we  shonld haye  a:p::y:^a,  and  7 :- a 
::  /9 :  -  7 ;  but  we  should  haye  also,  a'.pupi-a,  and  not  azp  i:  pi-y\so  that 
the  two  ratios,  a :  /3  and  P'.-y,  would  be  said  to  be  similar  to  one  comaum  ratio 
(7 :  —  a),  without  bemg  similar  to  each  other,  if  the  foregoing^constmctionfor  a 
fona-th  proportional  were  to  be,  by  definition,  adopted:  and  this  objection  ahme 
would  be  held  by  me  to  be  decisive  against  the  introduction  of  such  a  definition; 
and  therefore  also  against  the  adoption  of  the  connected  rnte  mentioned  in  [38], 
as  haying  at  one  time  occurred  to  a  friend  (J.  T.  G.)  and  to  myself,  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  lines  in  space,  eyen  if  there  were  no  other  reaaone  (as  in  fact  there 
are),  for  the  rejection  of  that  rule.  A  similar  objection  applies,  with  equal  decisiye- 
ness,  against  the  rule  mentioned  in  [37],  as  an  eariier  conjecture  of  my  own.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  analogous  and  equally  simple  argument  may  serye  tojuUify  the 
notation  d  -  c = b  -  a,  employed  by  me  in  the  following  Lectures,  and  elsewhere,  to 
express  that  the  two  right  lines  ab  and  cd  are  equalfy  long  and  similarhf  directed, 
against  an  objection  made  some  years  ago,  in  a  perfectly  candid  spirit,  by  an 
able  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (for  June,  1849,  p.  410) ;  who  thought 
that  interpretation  more  arbitrary  than  it  had  appeared  to  me  to  be;  and 
suggested  that  the  name  notation  might  as  well  have  been  employed  to  signify 
this  other  conception z^ihtX  the  two  equally  long  lines  ab,  cD  met  somewhere,  at 
a  finite  or  infinite  distance.  I  could  not  admit  this  extension ;  for  it  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  two  lines  ab,  bv  might  be  equal  to  the  same  third  line  cD, 
without  being  equal  to  each  other :  which  would  (in  my  opinion)  be  so  great  a 
yiolation  of  analogy,  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  word  **  equal,"  or  of  the  sign  =, 
with  the  interpretation  referred  to,  an  embarrassment  instead  of  an  assistance. 
But  I  do  not  feel  that  analogies  are  thus  riolated,  by  the  simultaneous  admis- 
sion of  the  two  contrasted  proportions  (see  (3)  (4)  (5)  of  [57]  ), 

u:i::ji  hf  tc : j  : :  t : -  A ; 

for  the  elementary  theorem  called  often  <■  altemando,"  (ivaWd^  ^6yot,  Euc.  V. 
Def.13,  and  Prop.  16)  is  by  its  nature  limited  (in  its  original  meaning)  to  the  cask 
where  the  means  which  change  places  are  homogeneous  with  each  other :  whereas 
two  rectangular  directions,  as  here  t  andj,  are  in  this  whole  theory  regarded  as 
being  in  some  sense  heterogeneous.  They  haye  at  least  no  relation  to  each  other, 
which  can  be  represented  by  any  ratio,  such  as  EncuD  considers,  ot  magnitude 
to  magnitudes  and  therefore  we  haye  no  right  to  expect,  from  analogy  to  old  re- 
sults, that  alternation  shall  generally  be  allowed  in  a  proportion  inyolying  such 
directions:  although,  within  the  plane,  alternation  \%  found  to  be  admissible. 
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the  connected  phrase  proparHon^  not  only  from  quantity  to  cbree- 
tumj  within  oneplane^  as  had  been  done  [36]  by  other  writers,*^ 

•  Since  the  note  to  paragr^ih  [36],  pp.  (31)  (32),  wm  in  type,  I  haye  had  an 
opporttmity  of  re-consulting  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  Annales  de  Math^matiques, 
and  haye  found  my  recollections  (agreeing  indeed  in  the  main  with  the  formerly 
cited  page  228  of  Dr.  Peacock's  admirable  Report),  respecting  the  admitted 
priority  of  Argand,  confirmed.  Fran9ais,  indeed  (jn  1813),  published  in  those 
Annales  (Tome  IV.,  pp.  61, . .  71)  a  paper  which  contained  a  theory  of  "pro* 
portion  de  grandeur  et  de  position,"  with  a  connected  theory  of  mnltiplicatioa 
(and  also  of  addition)  of  lines  in  a  giyen  plane ;  but  he  expressly  sad  honourably 
stated  at  the  same  time  (p.  70),  that  he  owed  the  substance  of  those  new  ideas 
to  another  person  (**le  fond  de  ces  id^s  nouyelles  ne  m'  appartient  pas**): 
and  on  being  soon  afterwards  shewn,  through  Gergonne,  whose  conduct  in  the 
whole  matter  deser yes  praise,  a  copyof  Argand*s  earlier  and  printed  Essay  (Paris, 
1806),  Fran9ais  most  fully  and  distinctly  recognised  (p.  225)  that  the  true  author  of 
the  method  was  Argand  (<<  il  n*y  a  pas  le  moindre  doute  qu*on  ne  d<nye  k  M.  Ajr> 
gand  la  premiere  idee  de  representor  g^omitriquement  les  quantit^s  imagi- 
naires**).  Nothing  more  lucid  than  Argand*s  own  statements  (see  the  same 
volume,  pp.  136,  137i  138),  as  regards  the  fundamental  principlet  of  the  theory  of 
the  addition  and  muitipUcation  of  coplanar  lines,  has  since  (so  far  as  I  know) 
appeared ;  not  eyen  in  the  writings  of  Professor  De  Morgan  on  Double  Algebra, 
referred  to  in  former  notes.  But  Argand  had  not  anticipated  De  Morgan's 
theory  of  Logometers;  and  was  on  the  contrary  disposed  (pp.  144,  .'•  146)  to 

_V-1 
regard  the  symbol  V- 1  ,  notwithstanding  Euler*s  well-known  result,  as  de- 
noting a  line  (kp),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  lines  1  and  V^ :  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  offering  an  example  of  a  quantity  which  was  irreducible  to  the  form 
p  +  9  V-  1,  and  was  (according  to  him)  a»  heterogeneous  with  respect  to  V- 1,  as 
the  latter  with  respect  to  +  1  ("  aussi  h^t^og^ne**  &c.).  The  word  modulus 
(**  module*'),  so  well  known  by  the  important  writings  of  M.  Cauchy,  occurs  in  a 
later  paper  by  Argand,  in  the  following  yolume  of  the  Annales,  as  denoting 
the  real  quantity  Vp*  +  qK  If  I  haye  seemed  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  specula- 
tions of  Argand  (not  all  adopted  by  myself),  it  has  been  partly  because  (so  far 
as  I  haye  obseryed)  his  merits  as  an  original  inyentor  haye  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  mathematicians  in  these  countries :  and  partly  because  one 
of  the  two  most  essential  linhs  (the  other  being  addition)  between  Double  Algebra 
and  Quaternions,  is  Aroand's  main  and/MJufcraieiUa/prtiictp^e  respecting  copla- 
nar PROPORTION,  expressed  by  him  as  follows  (Annales,  T.  IV.,  pp.  136, 137) : — 
**  Si  (fig.  2)  Ang,  AKM  =  Ang,  a'k'b',  on  a,  abstraction  faite  des  grandeurs  abso- 
lues,  ka  :  KB : :  k'a'  :  k'b'.  Cost  Ut  le  principe  fondamental  de  la  theorie  dont 
nous  ayons  essays  de  poser  les  premieres  bases,  dans  1*  ^crit  dont  nous  donnons 
ici  un  extrMt"  (namely,  Argand's  printed  Essay  of  1806,  exhibited  by  Gergonne 
to  Fraufats,  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  paper  of  the  latter  author  on  the 
subject  in  1813).  Argand  continued  thus  (In  p.  137):  "Ce  principe  n*a  rien 
au  fond  de  plus  strange  que  celui  sur  lequel  est  fondle  la  conception  du  rapport 
g^metrique  entre  deux  lignes  de  signes  differens,  et  il  n*  en  est  proprement 
qu*  une  generalisation :"  a  remark  in  which  I  perfectly  concur. 
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but  also  from  the  plane  to  $pace.*  The  supposed  propor- 
tion, 

Jiiiikzu,  (1) 

gave  thus,  by  inversion, 

uzkiiiij;  (2) 

but  also,  in  the  planes  of  |^',  ik^  there  were  the  two  proportions, 
iij iiji-h  <^d  ^-^  ::-t:i;  (3) 

compounding  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  two  ratios,  m :  k  and 
k :  i,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  respectively  similar  ratios^ 
ji-ij  and  - i :  A,  there  resulted  the  new  proportion, 

uiizijik;  (4) 

which  differed  from  the  proportion  (2)  only  by  a  cyclical  iraiU' 

•  Although  the  obsenrations  ia  par.  [57]  relate  rather  to  proportumt  than  to 
moffmariei^  yet  the  present  may  be  a  coBTenient  occasion  for  remarking  that 
Bii6e,  and  even  Wallis,  had  speculated,  before  Argand  and  Fran^ais,  on  inter- 
pretations of  the  symbol  V^,  which  should  extend  to  ^aee  :  but  that  the  neareM 
approach  to  an  aiUicipatUm  of  ike  quatemionB,  or  at  least  to  an  oMtidpaiwM  qf 
tripletMj  seems  to  me  to  hare  been  made  by  Servois,  in  a  passage  of  the  lately 
cited  Tolnme  of  Gergonne's  Annales,  which  appears  carious  and  appropriate 
enough  to  be  extracted  here.  Senrois  had  been  following  np  a  hint  of  Gergonne, 
respecting  the  representa^n  of  ordinary  imaginaries  of  the  form  »+y  V^ 
(z  and  jf  being  whole  nnmbers),  by  a  table  of  double  argtmeni  (p.  71);  and 
thought  (p.  235)  that  emeh  a  table  might  be  regarded  as  only  a  ilice  (une  tranche) 
of  a  table  of  tbiplx  argument,  for  representing  poinU  (or  Unes)  in  space.  He 
thus  continued : — ^  Vous  donneriei  sans  doute  k  chacune  terme  la  forme  trino' 
••  wuale  ;  mais  quel  coefficient  aurait  le  troisitoe  terme  ?  Je  ne  le  yois  pas  trop. 
**  h'  analogic  semblerait  exiger  que  le  trindme  fAt  de  la  forme,  pcoaa  +  q  cos  fi 
«« +r  cos  7,  a,  pff  6tant  les  angles  d'une  droite  ayeo  trois  axes  reetangulaires ; 
**etqtk'<m  eht 

*«(pco8a+9C06/3+r  cos  y)(p'cos  a+^cosjS+f' cos  7)BCOS>a+cos>/3+cos>yBl. 
**  Les  yalenrs  de  p,  q,  r,  p\  ^,  r^  qui  satisferaient  it  cette  condition  seralent  o^ 
••  aurdei^'  ("  quantity  non-rtelles,"  as  he  shortly  afterwards  caUs  them) :  **mai8 
*'  seraient^elles  imaginairee  r^uctibles  k  la  forme  generate  ^  +  -8  V- 1  ?  Voila 
«« one  question  d'  analise  fort  singulidre,  que  je  soumets  k  yos  lumi^res.*'  The 
six  NOK-BXALS  whlch  Senrois  thus  with  remarliable  sagacity /oresoiff,  without 
being  able  to  determine  them,  may  now  be  identified  with  the  then  unknown  sym- 
bols +  <,  +y,  +i(,  ~ty  ~i,  -A,  of  the  quaternion  theory  :  at  least,  these  latter 
symbols  fulfil  precisely  the  condiiion  proposed  by  him,  and  Axmish  an  anewer  to 
his  '*  singular  question."  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  my  own  theory  had 
been  constructed  and  published  for  a  long  time,  .before  the  lately  cited  passage 
happened  to  meet  my  eye. 
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position  of  the  tbree  directions  ijk.     For  the  same  reason,  we 

may  make  another  cyclical  change  of  the  same  sort,  and  may 

write 

uij::k:i;  (5) 

while,  in  this  cycle  of  three  rectangular  directions,  ijk,  the  right- 
handed  (or  left-handed)  character  of  the  rotation,  round  the  first 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  is  easily  seen  to  be  unaffected  by 
such  a  transposition.  Again  compounding  the  two  similar  ratios 
(I)  with  these  two  others,  which  are  evidently  similar,  whatever 
the  unknown  direction  u  may  be, 

»:-f::tt:-ii,  (6) 

we  find  this  other  proportion, 

>:-!::*:-«;  (7) 

and  thereforci  by  (2)  and  (3), 

u:k  i:  kx-u.  (8) 

In  like  manner, 

uii  ::  ii-Uf  and  u:j  ziji-u;  (9) 

and  in  any  one  of  these  proportions,  any  two  terms,  whether  be- 
longing to  the  same  or  to  different  ratios,  may  have  their  signs 
changed  together.  All  these  proportions,  (2) . .  (9),  follow  from 
the  original  supposition  (1),  by  the  general  principles  above 
stated,  without  the  direction  u  being  as  yet  any  otherwise  deter- 
mined. 

[58.]  Suppose  now  that  the  two  rectangular  directions  j  and 
h  are  made  to  turn  together^  in  their  own  plane,  round  t  as  an 
axis,  till  they  take  two  new  positions  ji  and  k^  which  will  there- 
fore satisfy  the  proportion, 

j:h::j\ik,.  (10) 

We  shall  then  have,  by  (4), 

uiiiijiiki;  (11) 

and  therefore,  by  a  cyclical  change  of  these  three  new  rectan- 
gular directions, 

uxji  ::  Ai:  t ::  /:  t,,  (12) 

if  /  and  t'l  be  obtained  from  hi  and  t  by  any  common  rotation 
roundel.  Another  cyclical  change,  combined  with  a  rotation 
round  the  new  line  /,  gives  finally, 
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«:/:2  fi;ji ::  »!:»;  (13) 

where  Ijin^n  may  represent  any  three  reeiangular  directiam$ 
whatever^  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  rotation  round 
I  from  m  to  n  shall  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  round  t  from 
J  to  A.  With  this  condition^  therefore,  the  first  assumed  propor- 
tion (I)  may  be  replaced  by  this  more  general  one: 

n:m::t:u;  (14) 

while  for  (8)  and  (9)  may  now  be  written,  with  the  same  signi- 
fication of  the  symbols, 

uil  :i  li-Wj  u:m::m:-u;  «:i»  ::  ii:-tf;      (15) 
and  because  » :  m  : :  m :  -  n,  we  have  these  other  and  not  less  ge- 
neral proportions, 

m:-n  :: /:ti;  m:n  :: /:-«•  (16) 

If,  then,  there  be  any  such  fourth  proportional,  Uj  as  has  been 
above  supposed,  to  the  three  given  rectangular  directions  j,  t,  i, 
the  same  direction  u,  or  the  opposite  direction  -  u,  will  also  be, 
in  the  same  sense,  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  other  three  rect- 
angular directions,  n,  m,  /,  or  m,  n,  /,  according  as  the  character 
of  a  certain  rotation  is  preserved  or  reversed. 

[59.]  This  remarkable  result  appeared  to  me  to  justify  the 
regarding  the  directions  here  called  +.ti  and  -  u  rather  as  ntime- 
rical  (or  algebraical)  than  as  linear  (or  geometrical)  units;  and 
to  make  it  proper  to  denote  them  simply  by  the  symbols  + 1 
and  -1;  because  their  directions  were  seen  to  admit  only  of  a 
certain  contrast  between  themselves,  but  not  of  any  other  change: 
all  that  geometrical  variety^  which  results  from  the  conception  of 
tridimensional  spaccj  having  been  found  to  disappear^  as  regarded 
them,  in  an  investigation  conducted  as  above.  And  in  fact  it  is 
not  permitted^  on  the  foregoing  principles,  to  identify  the  direc- 
tion u  with  that  of  any  line  (/)  whatever:  for  in  that  case  the 
proportion  (13)  would  give  the  result  / :  / ::  m:  n,  which  must  be 
regarded  in  this  theory  as  an  absurd  one,  the  two  terms  of  one 
ratio  being  coincident  directions,  while  those  of  the  other  ratio 
are  rectangular.  But  there  is  no  objection  of  this  sort  against 
our  supposing,  as  above,  that 

+  ti  =  +  l,  -ii  =  -l;  (17) 

and  then  the  proportions ^  derived  from  (13),  (15), 
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l:/::fli:fi::n:-m;  l:/::/:-l,  (18) 

may  be  conveniently  and  concisely  expressed  by  fonnal»  of  mfi/« 
HpHeatianf  BB  foUo^s: 

Immn;  fo«-m;  ^«-l.  (19) 

[60.]  In  this  way»  then,  or  in  one  not  essentially  different, 
the  fundamental  formulae  [48]  of  the  calculus  of  quaternions,  as 
first  exhibited  to  the  R.  I.  A.  in  1843,  namely,  the  equations, 

<•=-!,>*  — !,*•  =  -!,  (a) 

i; = + *,  jk  = + 1,  ki = +i,.  (b) 

ji^-k,  kj^-^i,  ik^-j\  (c) 

were  shewn  (in  1844)  to  be  consistent  with  d  priori  prindples,  and 
with  considerations  of  a  general  nature ;  a  product  being  here 
regarded  as  a  fourth  proportional,  to  a  certain  extraspaiial^ 
tmitf  and  to  two  directed  factor-lines  in  space :  whereas,  in  the 
investigation  of  paragraphs  [60]  to  [56],  it  was  viewed  rather  as 
a  certain  function  of  those  two  factors,  the  form  of  which  func- 
tion was  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  most  consistent  with 
some  general  and  guiding  analogies,  and  with  the  conception  of 
the  symmetry  of  space.  But  there  was  still  another  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  sketched  not  long  afterwards  in  another  commu- 
nication to  the  R.  I.  Academy,t  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  a  few  words  in  this  place,  because  it  is,  in  substance^ 
the  view  adopted  in  the  following  Lectures,  and  developed  with 
some  fulness  in  them  :  namely,  that  view  according  to  which  a 
Quaternion  is  considered  as  the  Quotibnt  of  two  directed  lines 
in  tridimensional  space. 

•  It  seemed  (and  still  seems)  to  me  natural  to  connect  this  extra-spatial  unU 
with  the  conception  [3]  of  mi ■,  regarded  here  merely  as  an  axit  of  coiUmuou$ 
amd  wd-^Hmeiuional  progreitUm.  fint  whether  we  thus  eotuider  jointfy  Hmt  amd 
tpaee,  or  oonoeiye  generallj  any  tyttem  offimr  indtpendeiU  ore*,  or  Scales  of  pro- 
gression (Uf  iyjf  A),  I  am  disposed  to  infer  from  the  aboTC  inyesUgaUon  the  fol- 
lowing LAW  or  THS  FOUB  8GALK8,  as  One  which  is  at  least  consistent  with 
analogy,  and  admissible  as  a  defbUtional  extentiom  of  the  fdndamental*eqaations 
of  quaternions : — **  A  formula  of  prqportUm  between  fimr  independent  and  directed 
mnite  is  to  be  considered  as  remaining  true,  when  any  two  of  them  change  placet 
with  each  other  (in  the  formula),  provided  that  the  directum  (or  tijni)  of  one  be 
reverted,"*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  abstract  and  semi-metaphysical 
vieMw,  the/omtf/tf  (a)  (b)  (g)  of  par.  [60]  are  in  any  event  a  sufficient  harit  for 
the  erection  of  a  calculus  of  quaternions. 

t  See  the  Proceedhigs  of  Feb.  lOth,  1845. 
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[61.]  Of  such  a  geomeirieal  quotieniy*  b  -h  a,  the  fuDdamen- 
tal  property  is  in  this  theory  conceived  to  be,  that  by  operatinff^ 
as  a  multiplier  (or  at  least  in  a  way  analogouB  to  multiplication), 
on  the  divisar-line^  a,  it  produces  (or  generates)  the  dividend- 
Uncj  b ;  and  that  thus  it  may  be  interpreted  as  satisfying  the 
general  and  identical  formula  (compare  [9]  )  : 

(b  -r-  a)  X  a  =  b. 

The  analogy  to  multiplication  consists  partly  in  the  operation 
being  one  which  is  performed  at  once  on  length  and  on  direction^ 
as  in  the  ordinary  multiplication  of  a  line  by  a  positive  or  negar 
tive  number;  or  as  is  done  in  that  known  generalization  [36]  of 
such  multiplication,  for  lines  within  one  plane,  which  (for  reasons 
assigned  in  notes  to  former  paragraphs)  ought  (I  think)  to  be 
called  the  Method  of  Argand:  and  partly  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  new  operation  possesses,  like  that  older  one  (from  which, 
however,  it  is  entirely  distinct,^  in  many  other  and  important  re- 
spects), the  distributive  and  associativeit  though  not  like  it  (ge- 
nerally) the  commutative  properties,  of  what  is  called  multipli" 

*  This  riew  of  a  geometrical  ^ptoHent  was  also  doToloped  to  a  certain  extent. 
In  an  nnfinished  series  of  papers,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Dnblin  Mathematical  Journal,  under  the  head  of  SynUfoHcal  Geome* 
try:  9k  title  adopted  to  mark  that  I  had  attempted,  in  the  composition  of  that 
particular  series,  to  allow  a  more  prominent  influence  to  the  general  law*  of 
tymboUcal  language  than  in  some  former  papers  of  mine  ;  and  that  to  this  extent 
I  had  on  that  occasion  sought  to  imitate  the  SgmboUcal  Algebra  of  Dr.  Peacock, 
and  to  profit  also  by  some  of  the  remarks  of  Gregory  and  Ohm. 

t  Among  these  dtstinetume  of  method,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  no 
one  Hne  is  taken,  in  my  system,  as^ representing  the  direction  of  potitioe  unity:  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  every  vector-unit  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  tquare  roots  of 
negative  unity.  It  is^to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  product  of  two  inclined  but 
non-rectangular  rectors  is  considered  in  this  theory  as  not  a  line,  but  a  puUer- 
nion :  all  which  will  be  found  fully  illustrated  in  the  Lectures. 

%  To  this  aesociaiive  principle,  or  property  of  multiplication,  I  attach  much 
importance,  and  hare  taken  pains  to  shew,  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures,  that 
it  can  be  geometrically  proved  for  quaternions,  independently  of  the  dietributwe 
principle,  which  may,  howerer,  in  a  different  arrangement  of  the  subject,  be 
made  to  precede  and  auUt  the  proof  of  the  associatiye  property,  as  shewn  in  thm 
Seyenth  Lecture,  and  elsewhere.  The  absence  of  the  associatiye  principle  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  the  octaves  or  octonomials  of  Messrs.  J.  T< 
Grayes  and  Arthur  Cayley  (see  Appendix  B,  p.  790) :  thus  in  the  notation  of  the 
former  we  should  indeed  haye,  as  in. quaternions,  y  =  A,  but  not  generally  i*j» 
=  Am,  if  m  represent  an  octave;  for  t.y;  =  w=-OB-AI=-t;M. 
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cation  in  algebra;*  at  least  when  a  few  definitional  formulaB 
(resembling  those  in  par.  [9]  )  are  established.  And  the  motive 
(in  this  view)  for  calling  such  a  quotient  a  Quaternion,  or  the 
ground  for  connecting  its  conception  with  the  Kumbbb  Four,  is 
derived  from  the  consideration  that  while  the  rblativb  lbngth 
of  the  two  lines  compared  depends  only  on  one  number^  express- 
ing their  ratio  (of  the  ordinary  kind),  their  rblativb  direc- 
tion depends  on  a  system  qf  three  numbers :  one  denoting  the 
AN6LB  (a  ^  b)  between  the  two  lines,  and  the  two  others  serving 
to  determine  the  aspect  of  the  plane  of  that  angle,  or  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  the  positive  rotation  in  that  plane,yroin  the 
divisor-line  (a)  to  the  dividend-line  (b). 

•  The  expression  **  algebra,"  or  <*  ordinary  algebra,"  occurs  sereral  times  in 
these  Lectures,  as  denoting  merely  that  ugtuU  tpecieM  of  algebra,  in  which  the 
equation  a&  =  (a  is  treated  as  unirersally  true,  and  not  (of  course)  as  implying 
any  degree  of  disrespect  to  those  many  and  eminent  writers,  who  have  not  hi- 
therto chosen  to  admit  into  their  calculaUons  such  equations  as  a/3  =  -/3a,  for 
the  multiplication  of  two  rectangular  lines,  or  for  other  and  more  abstract  pur- 
poses. It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  a  species  of  non^cammutative  multip&catum 
for  inclined  lines  (aussere  Multiplikation)  occurs  in  a  yery  original  and  remark- 
able work  by  Prof.  H.  Grassmann  (Ausdehnungslehre,  Leipzig,  1844),  which  I 
did  not  meet  with  till  after  years  had  elapsed  from  the  iuTention  and  communi- 
cation of  the  quaternions :  in  which  work  I  have  also  noticed  (when  too  late  to 
acknowledge  it  elsewhere)  an  employment  of  the  symbol  j3  -  a,  to  denote  the 
direeted  line  (Strecke),  drawn  from  the  point  a  to  the  point  p,  Nothwithstand- 
ing  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  coincidences  of  yiew,  Prof.  6rassmann*s  system 
and  mine  appear  to  be  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  in  their 
conceptions,  methods,  and  results.  At  least,  that  the  profound  and  philosophi- 
cal author  of  the  Ausdehnungslehre  was  not,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in 
possession  of  the  theory  of  the  quatemion»,  which  had  in  the  preceding  year 
(I643).been  applied  by  me  as  a  sort  of  organ  or  calculus  fir  spherical  trigonome" 
try,  seems  clear  from  a  passage  of  his  Preface  (Vorrede,  p.  zIt.),  in  which  he 
states  (under  date  of  June  28th,  1844),  that  he  had  not  then  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending the  use  ofimaginariesjrom  the  plane  to  space;  and  generally  that  unsur- 
mounted  difficulties  had  opposed  themselves  to  his  attempts  to  construct,  on  his 
principles,  a  theory  of  angles  m  space  (hingegen  ist  es  nicht  mehr  moglich,  yer- 
mittelst  des  Imaginaren  anch  die  Gesetze  fur  den  Raum  abzuleiten.  Auch 
stellen  sich  iiberhaupt  der  Betrachtung  der  Winkel  im  Raume  Schwierigkeiten 
entgegen,  su  deren  allseitiger  Losung  mir  noch  nicht  hinreichende  Musse  gewor- 
den  ist).  The  earlier  treatise  by  Prof.  A.  F.  Mdbius  (der  barycentrische  Calcul, 
Leipzig,  1827),  referred  to  in  the  same  Preface  by  Grassmann,  appears  to  be 
a  work  which  likewise  well  deserves  attention,  for  its  conceptions,  notations, 
and  results ;  as  does  also  another  work  of  Mobius  (Mechanik  des  Himmels, 
Leipzig,  1843),  elsewhere  referred  to  in  these  Lectures  (page  614)« 
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[62.]  For  the  nnfolding  of  this  general  view,*  and  the  deduc- 
tion from  it  of  many  geometricalf  and  of  some  physical^  conse- 
quences, I  must  refer  to  the  following  Lectures ;  of  which  a 
considerable  part  has  been  drawn  up  in  a  more  popu]ar§  style  than 
this  Preface :  while  the  whole  has  been  composed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sincere  desire  to  render  the  exposition  of  the  subject 
as  clear  and  elementary  as  possible.  The  prefixed  Table  of 
Contents  (pp.  ix.  to  Ixxii.),  though  somewhat  fuller  than  usual, 
will  be  found  useful  (it  is  hoped)  not  merely  as  an  analytical 
IndeXf  assisting  a  reader  to  refer  easily  to  any  part  of  the  Tolume 
which  he  has  once  carefully  read,  but  also  as  a  general  abridge 
meni  of  the  work,  and  in  some  places  as  a  commeniary.\    The 

*  I  may  just  hint  here  that  the  uqVATKBMiOMS  of  Leet  VH  admit  of  being 
^eametriealfy  interpreted  (comp.  note  to  [19]  ),  by  considering  each  a«  a  covpjf  of 

quotientM  (p  ^  eanetrmeted  by  a  TsntiPiAL  (a,  fi,  y),  and  muliiplied  by  a  torn 

mutative  factor  of  the  form  V^  (compare  [16]  ),  when  the  Une-emtple  (A  y)  is 
changed  to  (-  y,  /3),  or  when  the  angle  /3y  is  changed  to  an  adjacent  angle. 

t  Notwithstanding  some  references  to  works  of  M.  Chasles,  and  other  emi- 
nent foreign  geometers,  my  acquaintance  with  their  writings  is  far  too  imperfect 
to  gire  me  any  confidence  in  the  novelty  of  yarioos  theorems  in  the  VII*^  Leo- 
tnre  and  Appendix  (snoh  as  those  respecting  generations  of  the  ellipsoid,  and 
inscriptions  of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the  second  order),  beyond  what 
is  derived  from  the  opinion  of  a  few  geometrical  friends. 

X  Some  such  phfwieal  applications  were  early  suggested  by  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

S  It  had  been  designed  that  these  Lectures  should  not  go  much  more  into 
detail  than  those  which  hare  been  actually  dellTered  on  the  subject  by  me,  in 
eucoessiye  years,  in  the  Halls  of  this  Uniyersity ;  and  the  First  Lecture,  printed 
in  1848  (as  the  astronomical  allusions  at  its  commencement  may  indicate),  was 
in  fisct  deliyered  in  that  year,  in  yery  nearly  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 
But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  extend  the  plan  of  the  composition :  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  subsequent  Lectures,  as  printed,  are  too  long,  and  that  the  last 
of  them  inyolyes  too  much  calculation,  to  have  been  deliyered  in  their  present 
form :  though  something  of  the  style  of  actual  lecturing  has  been  here  and  there 
retained.  The  real  dwitUmM  of  the  work  are  not  so  much  the  Lecturee  them- 
selyes,  as  the  shorter  and  more  numerous  Articlee,  to  which  accordingly  the 
refereneet  have  been  chiefly  made.  An  intermediate  form  of  subdivision  into 
Seetione  has  however  been  used  in  drawing  up  the  Contenie,  which  the  reader 
may  adopt  or  not  at  his  discretion,  marking  or  leaving  unmarked  the  margin  of 
the  Lectures  accordingly.  Some  new  terms  and  symbols  have  been  unavoidably 
introduced  into  the  work,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  found  embarrass- 
ing, or  difficult  to  remember  and  apply. 

I  For  instance,  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  Adeuteric  Function  (p.xliii.) 
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Dtagrams  are  numerous,  and  have  been  engraved*  with  care  from 
my  drawings :  some  of  them  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have 
been  unnecessary,  but  it  appeared  better  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  clearness  and  fulness  of  illustration,  especially  in  the  early 
parts  of  a  work  based  on  a  new  mathematical  conception,  and 
designed  to  furnish,  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  employ  it» 
a  new  mathematical  organ.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
degree  of  success  with  which  my  exertions  in  this  matter  have 
been  attended,  it  will  be  felt,  at  least,  that  they  must  have  been 
arduous  and  persevering.  My  thanks  are  due,  at  this  last  stage, 
to  the  friends  who  have  cheered  me  throughout  by  their  conti- 
nued sympathy ;  to  the  scientific  contemporariesf  who  have  at 
moments  turned  aside  from  their  own  original  researches,  to  no- 
tice, and  in  some  instances  to  extend,  results  or  speculations  of 
mine;  to  my  academical  superiors  who  have  sanctioned,  as  a 
subject  of  public  and  repeated  examination  in  this  University, 
the  theory  to  which  this  Volume  relates,  and  have  contributed  to 
lighten,  to  an  important  extent,  the  pecuniary  risk  of  its  publi- 
cation :  but,  above  all,  to  that  Great  Being,  who  has  graciously 
spared  to  me  such  a  measure  of  health  and  energy  as  was  required 
for  bringing  to  a  close  this  long  and  laborious  undertaking. 

William  Rowan  Hamilton. 
Observatory  ofT.  CD.,  JunCj  1853. 

•  By  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  whose  fidelity  and  diligence  are  hereby  acknowledged. 

f  In  these  countries,  Messrs.  Boole,  Carmichael,  Cayley,  Cockle,  De  Morgan, 
Donkin,  Charles  and  John  Graves,  Kirkman,  O'Brien,  Spottiswoode,  Yonng,  and 
perhaps  others :  some  of  whose  researches  or  remarks  on  subjects  connected  with 
qnatemions  (such  as  the  triplets,  tessarines,  octaves^  and  pluquatemions)  have 
been  elsewhere  alluded  to,  but  of  which  I  much  regret  the  impossibility  of  giving 
here  a  fuller  account.  As  regards  the  theory  of  algebraic  keys  (clefs  alg^briqnes), 
lately  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  continental  analysts,  as  one  that 
includes  the  quaternions  (Comptes  Rendus  for  Jan.  10, 1853,  p.  75),  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  yirtually  included  in  that  theory  of  8bt8  in  algebra  (explained  in  the 
present  Preface),  which  was  announced  by  me  in  1835,  and  published  in  1848 
(Trans.  R. LA.,  Vol. XXL,  Partu.,  p.  229,  &c.,  the  symbols  Xr  being  in  fact 
what  M.  Cauchy  calls  keys),  as  an  extension  of  the  theory  of  couples  (and  therefore 
also  of  imaginaries) :  of  which  8btb  I  have  always  considered  the  quatbbniohi 
(in  their  symbolical  aspect)  to  be  merely  a  particular  casb.  Before  the  publica* 
tion  of  those  sets,  the  closely  connected  conception  of  an  ^  algebra  of  the  n^  cha~ 
racter"  had  occurred  to  Prof.  De  Morgan  in  1844,  avowedly  as  a  suggestion  from 
the  quaternions.  (Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soa,  VoL  VIIL,  Part  m.) 
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LECTURE  I. 

(Articles  1  to  86;  Piges  1  to  82.) 

ADDITIONS  AND  SUBTRACTIONS  OF  LIMBS  AKD  POINTS. 

Introductoet  remaiks  (1848), Articles  1*  2,  8 ;  Pages  1  to  4. 

S  I.  General  views  lespeetiog  the  >b«r  s^iuv  +  -  x  -f- ;  jgriigiy  mgn^leaHm 
proposed  for  the  maik  «  in  geometxy,  as  a  characteristic  of  ordmai  ana- 
lytu,  or  of  analysis  of  potilioii ;  geometrical  d^gkrmee  of  two  points, 
point  mimuM  pcmt ;  analytic  aspect  of  the  symbol,  b  -  ▲ ;  examples  and 
flhistntioDS, Articles  4  to  14;  Pages  4  to  14. 

§  n.  Synthetic  aspect  of  the  same  qrmbol,  b  -  i^  asdencting  the  ttep  or  YBCfon, 
a,  from  A  to  B  ;  distinction  between  vector  and  radii««-vector ;  the  vec- 
tor is  simply  a  directed  right  Hne  in  $pace  ;  interpretations  of  the  equa- 
tions, B-A  =  a,  B^a  +  A  ;  proposed  primmrynte  of +  bi  geometiT-,  as 
a  chancteristic  of  ordinal  tyntketisj  or  sign  ofveetion,  or  of  the  transpoft 
of  a  point  from  one  position  to  another ;  geometrical  nan  of  line  and 
point,  line  plus  point ;  synthetis  of  the  eoneeptiont  of  9tep  and  heginning 
of  step,  producing  the  conception  of  end  ofttep  as  their  resnlt ;  this  end 
citilep  may  in  this  view  be  equated  to  "  step  pAtf  beginning  of  step;" 
vector  phu  vehend  equals  veetumt  vecU)|^mmttf  vehend  eqnals  vector;  re- 
veciion,  revector,  revehend,  levectom  ;  geometrical  identities,  b  -  A  + 
Abb,  a  +  A-A=a, Articles  16  to  26 ;  Psges  16  to  25. 

§  m.  Proveetion  (tueeeseioe  vection  of  a  point,  not  generally  along  the  same 
straight  Hne) ;  provector  =g  — B=b;  provehend  =  vectum  s  b  ;  pro- 
vectmn  =  o  identity,  c  =  (o  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  a,  provectom  equals  pro- 
vector  plus  vector  plus  vehend ;  illustration,  .  Articles  27  to  29 ;  Pages  26  to  27. 

S  IT.  JVaumfeetion  (transport  of  a  point  at  once  from  a  to  c,  substituted  for  two 
sueeessiTe  ttansports,  from  A  to  b,  and  from  b  to  c) ;  transvector  =  c- 
Aise;  transvehend  »  vehend  s:a;  transvectum  =  provectum  =  c; 
abridged  identities,  0- A  s  (c-b)  +  (b  -  a),  c-  b  =  (o  -  a)  -  (b  -  a)  y 
TBAmvsoTOB  BQUAI4  PBOVXCTOB  PLUS  VBCTOR ;  provoctor  cquals 
tnmsveetor  iiii»i»  vector;  (c-a)'i-a-c,  (b  +  a)-a  =  b;  iUtti^- 
tions, Articles  80  to  86 ;  Pages  27  to  81. 
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f  Y.  AdtBHon  and  subtraciiim  ofUnu  oorreBpondiog to  eampoaiiUm  andotecmpo' 
ntioH  ofvtetumMy  or  of  motioiu ;  Um  plug  line,  and  Hne  mmttf  Ztiie,  each 
equal  to  some  third  Une ;  ihete  operaUoDt  on  lines  are  hot  pbouuab  to 
QUATERNIONS,  but  are  regarded  here  as  eeecndcay  operatume  of  ordinal 
qrnthesis  and  analysis,  ihe  primary  combinations  haTing  been  of  the  fonns, 
line  pins  point,  and  point  minus  point,      ....    Article  86 ;  Pages  81,  82. 


LECTURE  11. 

(Articles  87  to  78 ;  Pages  88  to  78.) 

OENBRAL  VIEWS  RESPECTING  MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  IN  GBOKB- 
TRT  ;    SQUARES  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  t,  j\  h 

i  TL  Recapitulation ;  quotuent  of  two  directed  lines  (which  quotient  is  after^ 
wards  shewn  to  be  in  this  calcolos  a  quaternion),  /3  H-  a  =  9,  9  x  a^fi; 
the  signs  of  division  and  multiplication,  or  -f.  and  x,  are  considered  here 
as  marks  of  cardinal  anafyeis  and  syntheeie  in  geometry,  expressing  re- 
spectiyely  the  inveatig<aion  and  the  employment  of  a  certain  meiros/raphie 
relation,  existing  partly  between  the  lenffths,  and  partly  between  the  dt- 
rectionet  of  any  two  Teeters,  or  steps,  or  n^s  in  space ;  Jaetion,  factor, 
fiuiend,  faetmn  (the  factor  here  introdnced  is  afterwards  shewn  to  be  a 
qnatemum)',  identities,  /3-f-axaaj3,  qxa^a^q;  refaetion,  re- 
f!sctor,  reciprocal  cardinal  reladons,  .    .    .    Articles  87  to  44;  Pages  88  to  89. 

$  VIL  Profaetion,  profisctor,  y-i-j3  =  r,  rxj9=y;  tranafaetion,  transfactor, 
7-f-«  =  »,  «xo  =  y=srxgxa,  e^rxq\  tranbfactor  equals 
prof  ACTOR  XULTIFUBD  INTO  FACTOR,  profactOT  equaU  tranefitetor  di- 
mded  hff  factor  ;  (y  ^ /3)  x  03 -^  a)  =  7 -7- at,  (y  ^  a) -f- (/S -f- a) 
=  (r"5-i8);  (*-f-9)x9  =  *»  (rxq)'^qr=r',  triangle  of  veetiona, 
pyramid  of  factions ;  oompoaitioii  and  decomposition  of  operationt  ot  the 
fiustor  kind, Articles  45  to  66  ;  Pages  89  to  48. 

f  Tm.  Examples ;  case  where  the  rays  compared  have  all  one  common  direetion  ; 
operations  on  length,  tension  ;  signless  nnmbers,  tensors  ;  nnil  lines, 
oppoaite  lines,  use  otphu  and  mtnttf  wafaetore,  namely,  as  signs  of  mm- 
vereion  and  invereion  ;  symbols  0,  +  2o,  -  2a ;  rule  of  the  eigne  ;  positive 
and  negative  numbers,  soaiars  ;  these  eealara  are  simply  the  reaU  of  or- 
dfauury  algebra, Articles  57  to  64 ;  Pages  48  to  58. 

§  nc.  Case  where  the  rays  compared  have  all  one  common  length,  operations  on 
diretHon  ;  version  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  graphic  multiplication, 
or  as  an  operation  olihB  factor  kind,  thus  performed  on  the  direction  of  n 
hne ;  vereor  muUipHed  into  vertend  equah  vereem^  versom  decided  by 
verteod  equals  veraor  ;  proverdon,  transversion,  tueeeeeive  rotatione  qfa 
line,  each  rotation  separately  being  performed  in  some  one  plane,  but  the 
aueeeaaipe  planet  being  different ;  provxrsor  into  vbrsob  bquau 
tranbvsrsor  ;  composition  and  decomposition  of  veniona,  or  of  plane  ro- 
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tetioBS  of  •  line :  to  know  Mly  what  partieidar  wA  of  ^MTtiioim  his  beon 
perfimned,  we  murt  know  throngh  what  angU,  in  what  piane,  tad  to- 
wards which  hami  (or  ronnd  what  axisy  and  throngfa  what  aauumt  of 

riffht'handed  ratatioii)^  the  line  has  been  made  to  tmm, 

Articles  65,  66;  Pages  68  to  61. 

§  z.  Dlnstntioos  fh>m  meridional  and  extra-meridional  trandt  telesoopes,  and 

I  ftom  the  theodolite,  or  other  instmment  moveable  in  asunnth ;  mam^eom- 

mutative  char  otter  of  the  comporitiim  of  vcrtiom  in  rcctan^ar  plamcc  ; 

'  ixj=hf  Jxhisif  hxissj^ 

Jxi^  —  h,  hxj^  —  U  ixhra—J; 
ixi=jxj  =  hxh^-lss  (-) ; 

every  quadbastal  ysbsob  is  a  SEMi-iHysBSOB,  and  at  nieh  is  a  gcome- 
trical  equate  root  of  negative  unity,  or  of  the  sign  nunue  ;  every  tueh 
vereor  is  represented,  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  this  calcahis,  by  a 
TBGTOB-nHiT,  drswn  in  the  direction  of  the  axit  ol  the  veraion :  thus  the 
symbols  t,  j,  k  come  to  denote  here  three  rectangniar  vector-unite  (sap- 
posed  nsoally,  in  these  Lectnres,  to  be  in  the  directions  of  eouth,  weet,  and 
tip) ;  and  the  Ibrmnla  ixJ  =  hiB  found  to  receive  two  distinct  but  doeely 
connected  interpretatione^ Articles  67  to  78 ;  Pages  61  to  78. 


LECTURE  III. 

(Articles  79  to  120 ;  Pages  74  to  189.) 

OTHKB  CA8B8  OF  MULTIPLICATION  AND  DIVISION  IN  GEOMBTRT;   CONCXP- 
TION  OF  THE  QUATEENION;   NOTATIONS,  K,  T,  U. 

S  JO.  Beeapitalation ;  additional  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  t,  j,  A,  as  operators ; 
moltiplicatton  of  any  one  Kne  m  epace,  by  another  perpendicular  thereto ; 
the  product  is  (in  this  system)  a  third  Itne^  perpendicular  to  both  the  fac- 
tors ;  its  Unyth  is  nmnerically  the  product  of  their  lengths;  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  product-line  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  multiplicand 
line,  by  a  poeitive  and  quadrantal  rotation,  performed  round  the  mul- 
tiplier line  as  an  axis ;  non-commutative  character  oteuch  mulUplication, 
equation  of  perpendicularity,  oj3  =  -  /3«,  if /3  j.a ;  these  results  are  exten- 
sions of  those  expressed  by  the  formuUe,  (/=  A, /•=- A, 

Articles  79  to  82 ;  Psges  74  to  79. 

§  xn.  ThB  product  of  a  ecalar  and  a  vector,  or  of  a  number  and  a  line,  is  a  Kne, 
of  which  the  length  and  the  direction  are  veiy  eaaly  assigned,  and  are 
foond  to  be  indq)endent  of  the  order  of  the  factors ;  aa  »  aa ;  for  example, 
the  symbols  ix,Jy,  hz,  denote  the  same  three  rectangular  lines  as  xt,  yj, 
xh  ;  namely,  when  this  system  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Carte- 
sian method  of  co-ordinates,  the  three  rectangular  projections  of  the  line 

drawn  from  the  origfai  (0,  0,  0),  to  the  point  (;r,  y,  t), 

Article  83 ;  Pages  79,  80. 
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§  ZUL  The  ffroduet  of  two  paraJUl  linet  it  timtmbar,  namely,  the  numerical  pro- 
duct of  the  lengths  of  the  ttcion ;  but  this  number  is  taken  negaUnefy  or 
ponUoefy  (in  this  calculus),  according  as  they  offTMCfrdijfer  in  their  di- 
rections ;  thus,  the  squabb  of  svsbt  Taoroit  is  a  hsoativb  soaulb, 
a><0  (as  we  had  j>=j>c=  A>  =  - 1) ;  this  remarkable  neult  is  a  flSmple 
geometrical  consequence  of  the  comporition  ciiwomeeutivetmdqwidran' 
tal  rotations  about  any  common  axit  in  apace  ;  commutative  character  of 
the  multiplication  of  ^raUe/  vectori,  equation  ofparalleUsmy  aP  =  pa^ 
if  01  a, Articles  84,  86 ;  Pages  80  to  82. 

§  3^iy.  Powere  of  unit-veetort ;  symbols  i<,  t'r,  where  i  is  such  an  unit-line  in 
space,  and  k  a  vector  ^  i ;  the  first  of  these  two  symbols  (c<)  denotes  a 
vertor,  not  generally  quadrantal ;  the  second  (jl*k)  denotes  a  Une^  which  is 
formed  fhnn  i:  by  a  positiye  and  plane  rotation  of  t  quadrants,  round  i  re- 
garded as  an  axis ;  examples, Article  86 ;  Pages  82,  83. 

§  XY .  MuldpUcation  of  two  inchned  lines  ;  their  product  cX  (which  is  afterwards 
shewn  to  be  a  quaternion)  may  also  be  considered  as  the  product  of  a  ten- 
tor  and  a  versor  ;  whereof  the  tensor  is  the  numerical  product  of  the 
lenffthe  of  the  two  factor  lines ;  while  the  versor  has  its  axis  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  positive  (namely,  in  theee  Lectures,  right-handed)  rota- 
tion, from  the  multiplier  line  je  to  the  multiplicand  line  X,  and  has  its  angle 
equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  this  last  rotation ;  examples ;  ver- 
sor and  revereor;  CONJUOATB  YBBSOBS,  conjugate  products^  chabactb- 

RI8TX0  OFCOivjuoATioN  K;  K.it=i-<,  K.jeX  =  X«, 

Articles  87  to  89 ;  Pages  83  to  87. 

§  xvi.  Resolution  of  every  act  of  faction  into  a  metric  and  a  grapkie  element,  or 
into  an  aet  of  tension,  and  an  .act  of  version  ;  the  letters  T  and  U  are  em- 
ptoyed  in  this  calculus  as  characteristics  of  the  two  separate  operations,  of 
TAKUTG  THB  TBN80K,  and  TAXiNa  TBB  YBBSOB,  or  of  taking  separately 
the  two  factor-elements,  Tq  and  TJq,  of  any  proposed  fiictor  q,  or  of  any 
product  or  quotient  of  two  lines,  when  regarded  as  such  a  factors  identi- 
ties, q=:TqxVq  =  VqxTq',  T.U^rrl,  V,Tq  =  +  ;  T.Tq^Tq, 
JJ.  Vq  =  Vq, Article  90 ;  Pages 87  to  89. 

$  xvii.  The  tensor  Tg  (by  §§  viii.,  xvi.)  is  always  to  be  conceived  as  a  single 
number,  expressing  the  ratio  in  which  the  factor  q  changes  the  length  of 
the  line  a  on  which  it  operates ;  but  (by  §§  ix.,  xvi.)  the  versor  TJq,  which 
may  generaUy  be  put  (see  §  xiv.)  under  the  form  of  a  power  «<  of  an  umt- 
vector  c,  with  a  scalar  exponent,  t,  requires  for  its  complete  numerical  de- 
termination a  sgstem  of  three  numbers  ;  namely,  the  number  (t)  of  qua- 
drants contained  in  the  angle  of  the  version ;  and  some  two  angular 
co-ordinates  or  other  equivalent  system  of  two  numbers,  to  fix  the  direc- 
tion in  space  of  the  axis  (c),  or  to  identify  on  a  globe  or  chart  the  star,  or 
to  fix  the  region  of  infinite  space,  towards  which  that  axis  is  pointed ;  it 
follows  therefore  that  the  lately  considered  product  of  tensor  and  versor, 
Tq  .  Vq,  or  (see  §  xvi.)  the  equivalent yaetor  9,  depends  upon,  and  con- 
versely includes  within  itself  a  system  or  four  numbers,  as  necessarv 
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for  it»  eempUU  idemtifieatumj  ar/kttmumtrieal  deUrmhuttiom  ;  and  there- 
fore that  a  QwowaBiCAL  factob  of  this  sort  may  property  be  called  a 
QuATBunoir, Article  91 ;  Pages  89,  90. 

§  JLYUL  When  the  yiielor,  q,  is  regarded  (aee  $  rt)  as  a  eaoMBTBicAL  quotibiit 
=  P  ^  a  rs  DB  -^  DA,  U  maj  coovemently  be  pictured  or  tongtnuUdhff  a 
BiBADUii  ADB,  with  a  CMTMrf  ofTOv  inserted,  and  direotod^lvm  themt* 
Halra^j>A  (the  faciend,  or  diyisor-line,  a),  towardt  thejimal  ray  db  (the 
fiKtun,  or  dividend^line,  /3) ;  the  point  D,  from  which  the  two  rays  di- 
Teige,  isthevotexofthefairadial;  abindialhasaaaAF^or  jpeete»,  de- 
pendmg  on  the  rolto  of  t^  lengths  of  its  two  nys^  and  also  <m  the  anple 
which  they  indode ;  two  bizidials  may  be  jmuIot,  namely,  by  their  agree- 
ing with  each  other  in  these  two  lespects ;  but  a  biradial  has  also  aploiic, 
and  an  aspect,  detennined  by  and  directed  towards  that  ster,  or  regiim 
of  infinite  space^  which  the  plane  may  be  said  iofitM^  and  as  seen  from 
which  the  rolidiofii^om  the  initial  to  the  final  ray  woold  appear  to  be  |KK 
sUw§  (right-handed) ;  oondirectioBal  and  oontradirectional  (or  opporite) 
biradials,  included  in  the  class  aXparaUd  kiradUtU  :  two  biiadials,  which 
are  at  once  timUar  emd  comdireeticmdL,  are  said  to  be  sqititaudit  biba- 
pjALs;  examples;  it  is  proposed  to  employ  (see  $  zx.)  the  conception 
and  constmotlon  of  each  Inndial  figures  te  asdst  in  d^Urmmmg  the  eom- 
dUioiu  ofequaHty  between  two  geometrical  quUienit^  /3  -S-  a,  and  ^  -r-  y ; 
and  also  in  etmmeraimg  tke  nuidea  ofpotmhlt  ineqmalityj  of  any  two  sndi 
quotients, Artides  92  to  96  ;  Pages  90  to  95. 

§  XUL  Analogoiis  determinations  for  differeHcei  of  points  (see  §  i.),  constmcted  or 
pictured  by  straight  Unes,  with  straight  arrows  attached ;  interpretations 
of  the  two  equations  d~g  =  b  — a,  d=b~a  +  g;  d  is  here  the/birfCA 
eomsr  of  a  parallelogram^  of  which  O,  A,  B  are  three  tmecosaios  otnners^ 
and  of  which  the  altitude  may  Taoish ;  tnvernon  and  altematum  of  an 
equation  between  differences  of  points,  c  —  a  +  b  =  b-a  +  c;  Tectors  are 
equal,  when  they  di^r  only  in  their  tituoHons  in  space ;  addition  of  yec- 
tors  still  corresponds  to  composition  of  vections,  although  they  are  not 
now  given  as  sueeesMs  (compare  $  ▼.) ;  such  addition  is  eommutoHve  and 
assoeiative,  a  +  /3  =  /3+a,  (y -f /3)  >|- a  =  y  4  ^S  4  a) ;  the  mm  of  any 
set  of  vectors  is  simp]^  that  one  resultant  vector  which  produces  the  same 
total  or  Jinal  effect^  in  changing  the  position  of  a  point,  as  all  the  pro- 
posed summand  vectors  would  do,  if  the  motions,  of  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  instruments,  were  simultaneously  or  successively  per- 
formed ;  the  sum  of  two  directed  snd  co-initial  sides  of  a  parallelogram  is 
the  intermediate  and  co-initial  diagonal;  most  of  the  foregoing  results 
of  this  section  (xix.)  are  eotnman  to  several  other  modern  theories  ;  a  vec- 
tor (in  space)  is  a  species  of  batvral  triflbt,  suggested  by  geometry, 
and  found  to  be  capable  of  a  triple  variety ,  or  to  depend  upon  a  system  of 
three  di$tinct  dements^  which  admit  of  being  expressed  numerically,  and 
correspond  to  the  TRiDiMEif signal  character  of  bpack\  in  the  present 
calculus  (compare  §  zii.),  a  vector  may  be  represented  generally  by  the 
TRINOMIAL  FORM,  p  =  ix  +  jy  +  */,  where  jr,  y,  z  are  three  scalar  (or  Car- 
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tedan)  oo-onUnatefl,  wbile  t,  >,  A  an  thoae  three  rectangolir  Tactor- units, 

which  were  introduced  (aee  §  x.)  in  the  lin^going  Lecture, 

Artiute  96  to  101 ;  Pugee  96  to  106. 

$  zz.  Equivauezit  bzradiau  (aee  §  zvin.)  coTreepond  to  equal  quotishts  ; 
examples ;  in  fiust  a  biradial  may  be  turned  round  in  Ut  oum  plane,  or 
trmuparted  parallel  to  iteelfi  or  ita /e^«  maybe  altered  proportionaUy, 
without  changing  the  relative  direction,  or  fherelaHve  lenpthj  ofthoee 
two  legs,  or  rays,  or  vectors,  and  therefore  without  affecting  that  complex 
(metrographic)  relation  between  the  two  rays  which  has  been  considered 
(in  §  yi.)  as  determining  their  geometrical  quotient ;  hence  in  this  calcu- 
lus, as  m  mof^ other  modem  «y#aiu,  the  equation  ^-£.y  =  j3-i. a, be- 
tween two  quotients,  is  interpreted  as  signifying  a  proportionaUty  of 
lengtha,  combined  with  an  equaUiy  ofanglee  in  one  plane,  between  the  two 
pairs  of  lines,  a,  /3,  and  y,  i\  but,  when  we  eome  to  take  account  of  the 
PLANS  OF  TBB  AHOLB,  botweeu  any  two  such  lines  a,  /3,  and  to  regard 
that  plane  as  vabiablb  xh  spagb,  there  arises  a  new  double  tabixtt, 
in  the  geometrical  quotient  /3  -f-  a,  or  in  the  numerical  elements  on  which 
it  depends ;  because  we  introduce  hereby  the  ^consideration  of  the  aspect 
(see  §  xvin.)  of  the  plane,  or  of  the  biradial,  and  thus  bring  into  play  (or 
at  least  may  be  conoeiyed  to  do  so)  a  new  paie  of  sukbebs,  such  as 
those  which  determine  in  astronomy  the  tneUnaiion  of  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  oomet  to  the  ediptic,  and  the  longitude  ofite  node, 
in  addition  to  that  fobhkb  pais  of  iruiiBBBa,  which  determine  the  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  two  lines  compared,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 
between  them  :  the  Geometbical  Quotient 'of  two  tectobs  is  found 
therefore  again  (compare  §  xyn.),  in  this  new  way,  by  consideration  of  its 
repreeentatioe  biradiaJ,  to  inydve  or  depend  upon  a  system  of  four 
NUMBERS  (two  for  «A«pe,  and  two  for  plane),  and  to  be  (aee  again  §  xvn.), 
in  that  sense,  a  Quatebnion,  .    .    .    Articles  102  to  107 ;  Pages  106  to  112. 

§  XXI.  MuUiplication  of  two  arbitrary  quatemione,  efibcted  by  means  of  their  re- 
presentative  biradiale,  prepared  so  that  the^Sno/  ny  of  the  multiplicand 
may  comci(2e  with  the  if^iiail  ray  of  the  multiplier,  as  factum  andpro&dend ; 
and  therefore  so  that  the  identity  (y  -f./3)  x  (fi^a)=  y  -i-  a,  of  §  vn., 
may  be  employed  to  form  the  pboduot  ;  this  process  is  absolutely  >9-«ey}'om 
vagueneee  in  its  conception,  and  altogether  definite  in  its  reeuHs,  which 
therefore  are  adapted  to  become  the  subject  matter  of  theobems  ;  exam- 
ple, here  stated  by  way  of  antidpatioo,  9'  9'*  9  =  9* .  9'  9 ;  this  is  the  a§- 
aociative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  will  be  afterwards 
ftiUy  discussed  (in  Lectures  V.,  VI.,  VIL)  ;  Bivieion  of  Quaternions  may 

obviously  be  effected  by  an  entirely  analogous  process, 

Article  108;  Pages  112,  118. 

§  xxn.  Before  entering  on  the  general  theory  of  operatione  on  quatemionef  we 
may  perform  operations  on  numbere,  and  on  Unee,  regarded  as  particular 
cases  of  quaternions  ;  for  example,  we  can  sbew  that  the  tensor  of  a  sca- 
lar is  the  absolute  (or  arithmetical}  value  of  that  scalar,  T  (+  8)  =  8  ; 
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and  that  fha  itntor  of  a  vector  is  the  ii«iii5<r  exfreumg  ike  lengith  of  that 
vector,    Ti=^TJ-Tk  =  l;    T.jeX  =  Tc.TX,     T(X-^«)«TXH-Tje; 

Tp=  v^-p*;  Tbs  V+t^;  itwfflbepnnred  (}n  $  Lzm.)  that  gmm- 
lalljr  the  teoBor  of  a  qnatenuon  9  is 

Tg  =  T(»  +  p)=V(«i-pt); 
ezaminatioD  and  explanation  of  a  fonnnla  which  may  seem  at  first  a  pa- 
radox,      ArtidlBS  109  to  112  ;  Pages  118  to  117. 

S  xzhl  The  vereor  of  a  posUive  eeaiar  is  the  lign  +,  or  the  factor  +  1 ;  the 
▼erMir  of  a  negative  scalar  is  the  sign  -,  or  the  factor  —  1 ;  the  ynsor  Up, 
of  a  vector  p,  is  the  veetor-Mmt  in  the  directum  of  that  vector,  Up  s  p 
^Tpsp^V(-p>),  (np)>=~l;  theveraor  of  aero,  UO,  is  generally 
an  indeterminate  symbol,  but  it  may  beccme  determinate,  if  we  know,  in 
nj  particiilar  investigation,  the  taw  according  to  which  the  scalar  or  vec- 
tor tendi  to  vanish  ;  a  tensor  may  be  treated  as  Apotitive  scalar  (instead 
of  a  eignleee  number)  ;  the  eo^fugate  of  a  eeaiar  is  the  scalar  iteelf,  bat 
the  conjugate  of  a  vector  is  equal  to  that  vector  revereedj  Ev  =  +  v, 
Kp  s  -  p ;  it  may  be  remarked  by  anticipation,  that  the  cot^fugate  of  a 
^matemion  is,  generally,  see  §  Lzni., 

K9  =  K(w+p)  =  ip-p, 

Artidea  118,  114;  Pages  118,  119. 

f  xxiv.  Pomera  ofveetore,  the  exponents  being  stUl  eealare^  bat  the  vector  heme 
being  not  now  tmit-linee  (compare  §  zrv.) ;  soch  powers  are  qnatemionM  ; 
examples :  the  teneor  of  the  poneer  is  the  power  of  the  teneor,  and  the  mt- 
eor  of  the  power  is  the  power  of  the  vereor  ;  T .  p*  =  (Tp)<  =  Tp,  U  .  p* 
s  (JJpy=  Tip*  i  the  power  p',  when  operating  as  a  fSu^tor  on  a  line  oMp, 
prodaces  another  line  r  =  p%  which  also  is  perpendicolar  to  p ;  the  direc- 
tion of  this  new  line  r  is  formed  ftom  that  of  9  by  a  rotation  throogh  t 
qoadrants  round  p,  and  its  length  bears  to  the  length  of  cr  a  ratio  expressed 
by  the  f**  power  of  the  manber  Tp  which  expresses  the  length  of  p ;  the 
power,  or  qoatemion,  or  quotient,  p<  =  r  -t-  cr,  degenerates  into  a  scalar 
when  t  is  any  even  integer  ;  p°,  for  example,  is  positive  unity,  and  p>  is  a 
negative  number,  =-Tp>  (compare  §§  xni.,  xxu.) ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  power  p*  degenerates  from  a  quaternion  into  a  vector,  when  the  ex- 
ponent t is  any  odd  whole  number ,  for  example,  p^  =pi  another  and 
more  important  example  is  the  reciprocal  of  p,  or  the  power  p-i ;  this 
power  is  a  line,  which,  when  operating  as  a  factor  on  a  line  o  perpendicu- 
lar to  p,  has  the  edkct  ot  dividing  the  length  of  9  by  the  number  Tp,  and 
of  causing  its  direction  to  turn  negatively  (or  left-handedly)  through  a 
q[uadrant,  round  p  as  an  axis ;  the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  reciprocal  are 
respectively  the  reciprocals  of  the  tensor  and  versor,  T  (p-»)  =  (Tp)-», 
U(p-J)  =  (Up)-»=-Up,  p-i  =  -Tp-».Up;  any  two  KEcmocAJ. 
vsoTOBS,  p  and  p-i,  have  their  DXSBcnona  opPoaiTB,  and  their 
uoiQTHB  RSCiPBOCAL ;    the  product  /3  x  a'l  ia  equal  to  the  quotient 

/S  •}-  a,  and  may  be  denoted  more  concisely  by  /9a-i  orby~,  while  the  re- 
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eiproedL  a-^  may  also  be  denoted  by  -  ;  for  powers  of  vectors  with  scalar 

a 

exponents,  we  have  genondly  (as  io  algebra),  p"*  pn  —  pM*»,    .    .    .    . 

Articles  115  to  118 ;  Pages  119  to  125. 

§  zzv.  ninstrations  from  the  h^ariikmie  Bpirtd ;  the  ^uotieni  of  two  vectors 
(in  space)  may  generally  be  put  under  theybim  of  a  pmter,  p*,  where 
the  bate  p  is  a  vector,  depending  (see  §  xiz.)  on  a  system  of  three  num- 
bertj  and  servhig  to  fix  the  atpeet  and  angU  of  a  spiral ;  while  the  ex- 
poMHij  f,  is  (as  fai  §  xxiv.)  a  eealar,  and  serves  to  mark  (in  this  mode 
ofillostratingthe  subject)  tbiB  fraction  of  a  quadrant  at  the  pole;  the 
QuoTiEHT  of  two  rajf»  is  therefore  again  fomid,  in  this  new  way,  to  be  a 
QuATBRNioN,  or  to  depend  generally  on  a  tyttem  offimr  nnmerieal  de- 
ments,    Articles  119,  120;  Pages  125  to  129. 


LECTURE  IV. 

(Articles  121  to  174 ;  Pages  180  to  185.) 

PBOPORTIONS  OF  LINES  IN  OKS  PLANE,   POWERS  AND  ROOTS   OF  QUATER- 
NIONS; NOTATIONS,  III,  i.q,  Ax.q;  oeombtrical  employment   OF 

V^-  1,  AS  A  FARTIALLT  INDETERMINATE  SYMBOL. 

f  zxvi.  Becapittilation ;  oonstmction  of  a  quadranJtdl  quaternion  or  of  the  quo- 
tient of  two  rectangular  linee  (compare  §  xl)  by  a  line  drawn  in  the  di- 
rectum of  the  axie  of  the  vereor  of  this  quotient  or  quaternion,  and  with  a 
length  wbich  represents  the  tensor  of  the  same  qnadrantal  quaternion ; 
thus  the  rotation  round  the  quotient-line,  from  the  divisor  line  to  the  di- 
vidend-tine, is  positive  (compare  again  §  xi.);  examination  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  consistency  of  this  conception  of  a  quotient-lfaie,  with  earlier 
principles  of  tbis  calculos  ;  division  of  one  line  by  another  (§  vi.)  may 
he  regarded,  in  this  view,  as  a  case  of  the  division  of  one  qwttient  (§  vn.), 
or  of  one  quaternion  (§  xxi.),  by  another  quotient  or  quaternion,  but  the 
results  of  these  different  views  agree  ;  an  equation  between  quotients  may 
in  like  manner  receive  two  distinct  but  harmonizing  interpretations,  of 
which  one  Is  that  (comparatively)  usual  one,  referred  to  in  §  xx.,  whUa 

the  other  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions, 

Articles  121  to  126 ;  Pages  180  to  189. 

{  xxm.  On  the  same  plan  two  distinct  methods  of  interpretation  may  be  applied 
to  the  sgmbol  p^axy,  where  a,  P,y  are  supposed  to  be  three  coplanar 
HneSf  y  |||  a,  /3;  but  they  both  conduct  to  one  common  line  ^  as  the  re- 
suU,  namely,  Io  that  fourth  line,  In  the  plane  of  a,  p,  y,  which  is,  in  seve- 
ral other  systems  also,  regarded  as  the  fourth  profobtiokal  to  those 
three  lines,  and  satisfies,  in  a  sense  already  mentioned  (§  xx.),  the  equa- 
tion B-t-y  =  p^a,  or  ihe  proportion  a:/3::y!^,  which  admits  of  tn- 
version  and  altemation ;  this  proportion  gives  two  others,  between  the  ten- 
sors and  the  versors  respectively  (see  §§  xxn.,  xxiii.)  of  the  four  ooplanar 
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lines ;  we  may  write  i s  fia'^.  y,  and  i  =  ya'^ .  p,  hat  9n  not yti  eoti- 
Ued  to  write  ^s/S.a-^y,  nor  ^sy.a-ijS,  becauie  the  oMtaciaH— 
prmeipie  of  multiplication  (compare  §  xxl)  hae  not  ai  yet  been  prored ; 
we  may  already  see  that  (on  the  principles  abore  employed^  ikefimrik 
prcportiomai  to  three  /me*  which  are  kot  copUmar  CAJmoT  ns  Ajrr  UM* ; 
in  fact  it  will  be  shewn,  in  the  Fifth  Lecture,  to  be  a  nom-qmadramtal  gtia- 
tertUon, Articles  127  to  130 ;  Pages  189  to  144. 

§  xxyni.  When  the  three  lines  a,  j3,  7  are  ooplanar,  and  are  supposed  to  be  ar« 
ranged  as  the  hose,  bc,  and  the  two  tuceesrive  ndee^  CA,  ab  (fottowmg  the 
base),  of  a  iriampie  imeribed  in  a  eirele,  the  fourth  proportional  i  may  be 
eoBstmcted  by  a  certain  line  ap,  which  touekee^  at  the  vertex  A,  the  seg» 
ment  boa  (or  acb),  or  which  coincides  with  the  initial  direetion  of  motion 
along  the  drcwnferenoe,  from  a  to  b,  through  c  *,  if  a  qnadrUateral  abcd 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  if  the  first  side  ab  be  divided  by  the  second 
side  bo,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  into  the  third  side  gd,  the  resulting 
line,  DF  =  AB  -^  BO  X  CD,  will  have  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
fourth  side  da,  or  the  direction  of  that  fourth  side  itsd/^  according  as  the 
qoadrilateral  is  an  uncroeeed  or  a  crossed  one ;  the  results  of  this  section 
(I  xxvm.),  respecting  fourth  proportionals  to  three  sides  of  an  inscribed 
triangle  or  quadrilateral,  do  not  essentially  require,  for  their  establishment, 
any  principles  pecw/tor  to  quaternions,  .     Articles  181,  182;  Pages  144  to  148. 

§  zxix.  The  THIRD  PBOPOBnoMAL  to  any  two  lines  a,  y  is  easUy  constructed, 
as  a  third  lino  c,  coplaaar  with  them ;  but  when  we  have  thus  the  propor- 
tion a :  y : :  7 :  c,  we  must  hot  generally,  in  the  present  calculus,  write  the 
usual  algebraic  equation  between  square  and  product,  y^^^ae,  nor 
yS  =  fitf ;  in  fkct  these  two  equations  are  equally  true  in  algebra,  and  in  se- 
veral modem  geometrical  systems,  but  ae  is  not  generally  equal  to  fa  in 
quaternions,  on  account  of-  the  generally  non-eommutatioe  character  of 
multiplication  (see  §§  z.,  zi.,  zv.)  ;  we  ntay  however  write^  under  the 
conditions  supposed,  «a  -  *  =  (ya  -  *)*,  at  - 1  =  (y«  - 1)*,  if  we  retaist^  for 
quaternions  generally,  the  notation  9^  =  9  x  9,  with  the  corresponding  de- 
finition of  a  square  ;  in  like  manner  we  must  not  write,  in  this  calculus^ 
as  a  general  ezpreraion  for  a  mean  PBOPOBnoirAL,  y  »  +  V  ac,  but  may 
write  y  =  +  (f  a  -  ^)^  a,  in  which  expression  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  tq)per 
sign,  when  y  bisects  the  angle  tto«(f  between  the  directions  of  a  and  e, 
but  the  lower  sign  when  it  bisects  the  supplement  of  that  angle ;  in  the 
former  of  these  two  cases,  y  may  be  said  to  be  by  eminence  thb  meak 
proportional  between  a  and  c,  its  length  being  also  a  mean  between 
theirs ;  the  mean  between  two  given  vectors  is  thus  in  general  a  deter- 
mined vector ;  but  when  the  two  vectors  have  opposite  directions,  their 
mean  proportional  may  then  take  any  direction  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  extremes, .Articles  138, 134;  Pages  148  to  151. 

$  zxx.  Analogous  interpretations  of  the  two  symbols  (fia-^)^  a,  (fia'^)^at  as 
denoting  the  soeflisst  pair  of  mean  proportionals^  inserted  between  a 
and  j8 ;  these  two  means  must  not^  in  the  present  calculus,  be  denoted  ge- 
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nerallybj  the  symbols,  f^  a^  p^  a^\  the  tensor  and  versor  of  the  cnbe 
root  of  a  qnatemion  may  be  regarded  as  being  respectively  the  cnbe-roots 
of 'the  tensor  and  the  versor ;  in  general  we  may  interpret  the  power  q*  of 
any  quaternion  7,  with  any  scalar  exponent  f,  as  being  a  new  quaternion^ 
of  which  the  tensor  and  the  versor  are  respectively  the  tame  (f^)  powera 
of  the  tensor  and  the  versor  of  the  old  or  given  qnatemion,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  the  BASB  of  the  power ;  thus  (compare  §  xziy.)» 

T.9*  =  (Tg)'  =  T7*,  U.g*  =  (U9y  =  Ug*; 

and  we  may  conceive  that  this  latter  power  of  a  vereor  is  itself  another 
versor y  which  has  the  efibct  of  taming  any  Ene  a,  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  U9,  or  of  q,  through  an  angle,  or  amount  of  rotation,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  represented  by  the  product  tx  Lq\  but  in  order  to  deve> 
lope  and  apply  this  general  conception,  we  must  first  fix  definitely  what  is 
to  be  understood  in  general  by  the  ajsgle,  or  amplitude^  Z.  9,  of  a  quater- 
nion, or  of  a  versor, Articles  186,  186 ;  Pages  161  to  168. 

§  xxxT.  If  we  allow  this  amplitude  Z.  9  to  take  any  one  of  the  values  included  in 
the  formula  Z.  9  =  9 +  2/7,  where  9  denotes  an  Euclidean  angle,  9>0, 
<  ir,  we  shall  then  have  two  values  for  a  square  root,  three  for  a  cube  root, 
Sec,  as  in  the  usual  theory  of  roots  of  unity,  and  as  in  those  modem  geo* 
metrical  systems  which  represent  all  such  powers  or  roots  by  lines,  whereaa 
with  us  they  are  quaternions  ;  examples :  this  view  of  iq  would  give 

Z(90  =  '^+2(»  +  r)w.  Z(9«)=tcg  +  2(m«  +  m')7r,  ^.9«*«  =  («  +  0$ 
+  2/>(«+0w  +  2pV,  Z(9«.9')  =  (« +  09  + 2  (ft +  ««  +  »)«•;  and  in 
order  that  we  should  have  generally  9**  9'  =  9**'^',  it  would  be  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  assume  p^rn^l,  GT,in  other  words,  we  should  assume 
one  common  value  q  +  22ir  for  lq,in  forming  the  tkres  powers  here  oom^ 
pared ;  and  after  maUng  this  assumption,  it  would  still  be  necessaiy,  in 
general,  to  retain  that  value  t(q+  2lir)  of  the  power  9<,  which  was  tm* 
mediatehf  given  by  the  multiplication  tx  Lq,  and  not  to  add  to  this  pro- 
duct any  multiple  2tir  of  the  drcumferenoe,  before  proceeding  to  form,  by 
a  second  multiplication,  the  angle  of  the  poiMro/ a  power  of  a  quater- 
nion, if  we  wish  that  this  new  power  shall  satisfy  generally  the  equation 
(9<}««  =  ^,       Articles  187  to  147  ;  Pages  158  to  168. 

§  xxxn.  But  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  multiplicity  of 
value  of  elementary  symbols,  it  appears  convenient  to  define  that  the  nota^ 
tation  Z  q  shall  represent  the  simplest  value  of  the  angle,  or  that  one 
which  most  conforms  to  ordinary  geometrical  usage,  namely,  the  angle  in 
the  first  positive  semicircle,  which  was  lately  denoted  by  $,  admitting 
however  0  and  ir  as  limits,  and  therefore  writing  Z.  9  >  0,  <  9r ;  so  that 
the  prefixed  mark  Z.  comes  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  definite  operation, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  operation  of  takin o  the  angle  of  any  pro- 
posed qnatemion  9 ;  this  view  agrees  with  our  earlier  definitions  (§§  xiv., 

xxtv.)  respecting  powers  of  vectors,  and  gives  z  p  =  -,  so  that  the  angle 
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of  a  vector  it  a  right  tmgU  ;  the  angle  of  a  potUite  scalar  U  xero^  and  the 
angle  of  a  nejfoiive  scalar  is  two  right  angles  ;  with  the  shigle  exceptum  of 
pcmere  ofwegaHvea  (for  which  powertf  as  wdl  as  for  their  6a«e»,  the  axes 
are  indeterminate'),  the  same  definition  assigns  a  determinate  quaternion 
as  the  valoe  of  the  ^*  power  of  any  proposed  qoatemion  q ;  and  the  equa- 
tion q>*q*=:^**  is  satisfied,  each  member  representing  a  quaternion,  of 
which  the  versor  has  the  efiect  of  turning  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  q  through  an  amount  of  rotation  represented  by  (m  +  f )  z.  9,  .    .    .    . 

Articles  148  to  150 ;  Pages  168  to  166. 

§  xxzm.  On  the  other  band,  although  the  rotation  produced  by  the  operation 
of  thepotMT  q*  is  now  correctly  and  definitely  expressed  by  ihit  product 
tx  Lq,  yet  because  this  product  is  not  generally  confined  between  the 
Hmite  0  and  «*,  we  cannot  now  consider  it  as  being  generally  equal  to  the 
angle  of  the  powers  because  we  have  agreed  (in  §  zxzn.)  to  confine  the 
AVOLB  of  every  quaternion^  and  therefore  of  the  power  q*  among  the  rest, 
within  those  limits ;  thus  with  the  present  dkfihitb  siomncATioir  of 
the  maiic  Z.,  we  must  not  write  generally  Z.  (9*)=  tx  /.q,  but  rather 
I  (^)  =  2nir±  f  Z  9i  the  axis  of  tht  power  being  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  axis  Ax .  q  of  the  base,  or  else  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign ;  the  square  root, 
^,  of  a  (non-scalar)  quaternion  is  acute-angled,  and  so  are  the  cube-root, 
9!,  tec,  while  the  axes  of  these  roots  coincide  with  the  axis  of  their  com- 
mon power ;  but  the  square  q^  of  an  o&/iw«-ang1ed  quaternion  q  has  its 
angle  L  (9')  equal  to  the  double  of  the  supplement  of  the  obtuse  angle  L  9, 
and  has  its  axis  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  axis  Ax .  9 ;  with 
this  definite  view  of  powers  and  roots,  although  three  distinct  quaternions 
may  hare  one  common  cube,  yet  only  one  ol  them  is  (by  eminence)  the 
cube-root  of  that  cube ;  examples :  in  like  manner  the  B3rmbol  (9*)!  de- 
notes now  definitely  +  9^  or  -  9,  according  as  the  angle  of  9  is  acute  or 
obtuse ;  (f>*)i  denotes  a  rector,  with  a  length  =  Tp,  but  with  an  indeter- 
minate direction,  because  ps  is  a  negative  scalar ;  we  must  not  now  write 
generally  (9^  =  q*^,  but  may  establish  this  modified  formula,  (9<)«*  s 
(Ax.q)^.q*^, Articles  161  to  161 ;  Pages  166  to  174. 

§  zzxiY.  Reciprocals  and  cotyugates  of  quaternions  (compare  §§  xxiv.,  xxx.)  : 

T  (9-1)  =  (T9)-i  =  T9-1,  U  (9-0  =  (U9)-i  =  U9-» ; 

Z(9-i)  =  Z9,  Ax.  (9-1)  = -Ax.  9;  U9-i  =  KU9  =  rever8or; 

Z^KU9=zU9,  Ax.KU9  =  -Ax.U9; 

ZK9=Z9,  Ax.K9  =  -Ax.9,  TK9=T9; 

the  reciprocal  and  conjugate  of  9  may  be  thus  expressed, 

9-i=T9-i.KU9,  K9  =  T9.U9-»; 

in  general  9K9  =  T^,  so  that  the  product   of  any  two   conjugate 
quaternions  is  a  positive  scalar,  namely,  the  square  of  their  common 

tensor  ;  T9=  (9E9)I,  U9  =  +  (9 -f-  Kq)i,  according  as  Z 9  ^  - ;  exam- 
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plcfl ;  when  ^  is  a  vector  =  p,  so  that  Z.  9  =  -,  then  Kq  =  —  q  (compara 

§  xzni.)  ;  and  altbongh  {q^Kq)k  is  in  this  case  an  indeiermmaie  vte» 
tor-MNt/,  yet  we  have  still  U9>  =  9-f-  Kgf,  each  member  being  s~  l,  .    « 

Articles  162  to  166 ;  Pages  176  to  178. 

§  XXXV,  Mote  close  examination  of  the  oabe  of  iNDKTBBMiif  atioKi  mentioned 
in  several  recent  sections,  when  the  base  of  a  power  becomes  a  negative 
scalar ;  ^  (-  1)  s=  ir ;  As .  (- 1)  is  indeterminate ;  the  symbol  (- 1)'  or 
(—)'  denotes  a  versor,  which  has  the  eflbct  of  producing  a  given  and  defi- 
fimSU  amomd  ofrotatum  =  tTt  but  in  a  whoDy  arbiirary  plane  ;  in  parti- 
cular, L  (-  1)1  =  ^,  SO  that  (-  1)1  or  \/^  represents  in  this  theory 

(compare  §§  z.,  zxiz., zxxn,  zxzm.)  a  qvadrantalversoririih  an  orfri- 
trwy  axiMf  and  tfaerelbre  also  a  vaoTOR-UHiT  with  an  urDETEiumrATB 
DiRBCTKnr ;  this  perfeeify  bkal  hut  partially  mDETEBifXiiATB  ditebprb- 
tATioK,  of  the  symbol  V-1,  is  one  of  the  cAte/ pi£onLiABrni£8  of  the 
present  calculus,  so  fkr  as  its  connexion  with  gwnutry  is  concerned ;  ex- 
amples of  its  icM,  in  forming  certain  bquahoks  of  loci  ;  if  o  be  origin 
of  vectors,  and  p  a  point  upon  the  umt'tphtre^  then  the  vector  of  that 
p(dnt  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

p-o=p=V— 1, 

BO  that  p>  -f  1  =  0  is  a  form  for  the  equation  of  a  epherie  wrfaee  ;  this 
form  is  extensively  useful  in  researches  of  spherical  geometry ;  the  ex- 
pression p=/3-f&V~l  represents  the  vector  of  a  point  upon  another 
iphere,  whose  radius  is  6,  and  the  vector  of  whose  centre  is  j3 ;  the  equa- 
tion of  this  new  sphere  may  also  be  thus  written, 

0»-/3)«  +  6«  =  0,  orthus,TCp-/3)  =  6; 

the  equation  pa*i «  V- 1,  or  (pa-i)>&=  - 1,  may  be  interprsted  as rspre- 
senting  a  eireular  eirewmferenee^  namely,  the  great  circle  in  which  the 
plane  through  o,  perpendicular  to  a,  cuts  the  sphere  which  has  the  ori^ 
o  for  its  centre,  and  has  its  radius  =  Ta ;  the  indefinite  plane  of  the  same 
drde  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  U .  pa-»  =  V- 1,  and  a paral^ 
Wpl«««byU.(p-/3)a->=V-l;  the  equation  p«-i  =  (-l)»  repre- 
sents another  eirele^  namely,  the  loeue  of  the  eummite  of  all  the  eqnUate- 
ral  triangUe  which  can  be  described  upon  the  given  base  a ;  and  the 
equation  U .  pa-i  =  (- 1)*  represents  a  eheet  of  a  right  eone,  with  its  ver- 
tex at  the  origin,  and  with  the  last-mentioned  circle  as  its  base,     .    .    . 

Articles  166  to  174 ;  Pages  178  to  186. 
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LECTURE  V. 

(Aitictofl  175  to  250 ;  Pages  186  to  240.) 

AS80CUTIVK  PBniCIPLB  FOS  THB  MULTIFLICATIOK  OP  TERSE  LINES  IN 
8PACE;  QUATERNION  VALUES  OF  THEIR  TERNARY  PRODUCTS,  /Sa^,  AND 
FOURTH  PROPORTIONALS,  Pa'^r^;  VALUES  OF  ijk^  J^i'^  GENERAL  CON- 
STRUCTION FOR  THB  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  VER80R8,  BT  A  TRAN8VECT0R 
ARC  UPON  A  SPHERE. 

§  zxxvi.  Proof  that  for  any  three  eoplanar  vectors,  a,  P,  y,  the  prodnot  fi.a-^y 
represents  the  eame  fourth  line  9  in  their  plane  as  the  product  fia-^.y; 
thus  /3 .  a-iy  = /3a-i.  7,  at  least  when  a  \\\p,  y  (this  last  restriction  is 
afterwards  shewn  to  be  unnecessary) ;  the  proof  is  given  for  the  three 
cases,  Ist,  when  the  product  a-^y  is  a  vector ;  2nd,  when  it  is  a  scalar ; 
and  8rd,  when  it  is  a  quaternion ;  in  treating  these  cases,  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  formulae,  a-i.a£-i  =  f-^  7«-«"*  =  7i  ^ti^n'^^^^^y 
which  are  indeed  included  in  the  general  aseociaiive  principle  of  multipli- 
cation (stated  by  anticipation  in  §  xxi.),  but  can  be  eepartxtelp  and  more 
etuUy  proved ;  In  general,  by  the  eoncepiums  of  reciprocal  and  product, 
it  can  easily  be  shewn  that  for  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  we  have^  as 
in  algebra,  the  identities,  r-^.rq^q^  r^.^-i^r;  another  general  fbr- 
mula  for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions  is  pX-^.  Xff-^  =  /ic^, 

Articles  175  to  182  ;  Pages  186  to  192. 

§  zxxvn.  NegaHvee  of  quatenuons, 

T(-9)  =  T9,  il(-g)  =  ir-Z3  =  ir-^Kg,  Ax  .  (-9)=-Ax.5i  =  Ax  .K9  ; 

the  axes  of  the  negative  and  conjugate  coimeide,  but  their  angles  are  ntp^ 
plementarp; 

T(-Kg)=T9,  Z(-Kg)  =  ir-^9,  AjL.(^-Kq)  =  Ax.qi 

the  negatioe  of  the  coi^ugoU  has  the  effect  of  turning  the  line  on  which  it 
operates,  round  the  same  axis  as  the  original  quaternion,  but  through  a 
tupplementaiy  angle ;  (these  results  are  seen  at  a  later  stage,  to  admit  of 
bebg  connected  with  the  form  Tq  (cos  +  V-  1  rin)  ^  9,  to  which  eveiy 
quaternion  q  may  be  reduced,  but  in  which  the  ^- 1  is  regarded  as  re- 
presenting a  vector-unit,  in  the  direction  of  Ax .  q) ;  KKg= 9,  K^  =  1 ; 
K  (»  9)  =  -  Kg ;  if  this  =  +  9)  then  q  must  be  a  vector,  and  vice  vered  ; 
the  tenMor  and  vereor  of  a  product  or  quotient  of  any  two  quaternions 
are  respectively  Qia  product  or  quotient  of  the  tensors  and  versors, 

T.rjssTV.Tg,  U . rj  =»  Ur .  Uy, 
T(r^q)^Tr^Tq,  U(r-i-9)  =  Ur  J-U9 ; 

this  result  is  connected  with  the  mutual  independence  of  the  two  acts  or 
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operations  of  tension  and  of  version  ;  the  conjugate  and  the  reciprocal  of 
the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  are  respectively  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  conjugates,  and  to  the  product  of  the  reciprocals,  but  taken  in  an 
inverted  order,  K.rq^Kq.Kr^  (rqy^  =  q-^r-i\  if^  =  /8o-».7  = 
ya-i.  j3  (8ee§  xxviL),  then /8.  o-i7  =  K(-/3).K(7a-i)  =  -K(y«-i./3) 
=  -  K^  =  ^ ;  the  result  of  the  foregoing  section,  that  /3  .  a'^y=Pa-^.y, 
when  a,  ^,  y  are  three  coplanar  vectors,  is  therefore  confirmed  in  this  new 
way, Articles  188  to  198 ;  Pages  192  to  198. 

$  xxzvni.  The  auociative  principle  therefore  holds  for  the  multiplication  of  any 
three  coplanar  vectors,  such  as  the  recent  lines  y,  a-\  and  /9,  with  a 
partial  validity  of  the  commutative  principle  also ;  so  that  we  may  dis- 
miss the  poimi  in  the  notation,  and  may  write  either  ^=jSa-iy,  or 
^s  ya-i/3 ;  the  line  9  may  still  be  called  (see  §  zxyn.)  the  Fourth  Pro- 
portional to  a,  j3,  y,  or  to  a,  y,  P\  but  it  may  also  be  said  to  be  the 
continued  product  of  y^  a-\  fi,  or  of  /3,  a-^,  y ;  without  introducing  —  !> 
as  an  exponent  of  the  middle  factor,  if  ^  1 1 1  X,  i:,  we  have  the  following 
equation  of  coplanarity,  fiXc=cXfc;  each  of  the  symbols  here  equated 
denotes  a  /uie,  coplanar  with  the  lines  c,  X,  /i,  which  fourth  Ihie  in  their 
plane  may  at  pleasure  be  called  the  fourth  proportional  to  X-^,  ^,  c,  or  to 
X-i,  c,  /i,  or  the  continued  product  of  c,  X,  /a,  or  of  /i,  X,  jc ;  (X-i)-i  =  X, 
(^-i)-i  =  g;  j3ay  =  as./3a-iy;  and  because  a«<0(by  §  xiu.)t  the 
continued  product  pay  of  three  coplanar  vectors,  y,  a,  P,  has  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  lines  a,  p,  y;  the 
continued  product  (a  —  c)  (  c  —  b)  (b  —  a)  of  the  three  eueeesaiv  sidet, 
AB,  BO,  GA,  of  any  plane  triangle  abo,  represents  by  its  length  the  product 
of  the  lengthe  of  those  three  sides,  and  by  its  direction  the  tangent  at  a  to 
the  eesmeni  abg  of  the  ciratnucribed  circle  (contrast  with  this  the  cor- 
reqwnding  result  in  §  xxvni.) ;  this  construction  of  a  continued  product 
^>pear8  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions ;  case  where  the  three  points  a,  b,  g 
are  situated  on  one  straight  Une ;  if  a,  b,  c,  d  be  the  four  successive  cor- 
ners of  an  uncroteed  and  inecribed  quadrilateral^  the  continued  product 
(d  —  o)  (g  —  b)  (b  ~  a),  of  the  three  successive  sides  ab,  bc,  gd,  is  con- 
strocted  in  this  calculus  by  a  line  which  has  the  durection  of  Hie  fourth 
aide,  da  or  a-d;  but  the  same  product  represents  a  line  in  the  direction 
oppoaite  to  that  of  the  fourth  ade,  if  the  qoadrilateral  be  a  crossed  one; 
these  results  also  (which  may  again  be  contrasted  with  those  of  §  zzviii.)  ^ 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  quaternions ;  the  formula, 

U.(d-c;(g-b)  (b-a)  =  ±U(a-d), 

expresses,  in  the  present  calculus,  a  property  which  belongs  only  to  plane 
•n&imcriptiblequadraateraU,  .     .     .    Articles  194  to  200 ;  Pages  198  to  208. 

§  zzzix.  Interpretation  of  the  fourth  proportional  /3a-^ .  y,  or  /3  -f-  a  x  y,  for 
the  cases  where  the  three  lines  aPy  are  not  coplanar,  y  not\\\  a,  p,  but 
where  a  ia  perpendicular  eitiier  to  y  or  to  /3 ;  for  each  of  these  two  cases, 
the  asaociatioe  property  of  multiplication  holds,  /3a-i .  y  =  /S .  a-^  y,  and 
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the  pomt  may  therefore  be  omitted:  bnt  the  symbol  fia'^y  does  not  nam 
represent  any  line  bnt  a  quaternion;  the  symbol  pay  denotes  another 
qoatemion,  whidi  is  still  (as  in  the  last  section)  =  a> .  fia-^  y ;  the  per- 
son of  these  two  quaternions  are  negtOiffee  of  each  other,  V.pay^- 
TJ  .pa-^y;  for  any  mulHpKeation  of  any  mnmber  of  qnatemione,  the 
teneor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  tensor  a  (compare 
§  xxxvn),  Tn  =  nT ;  in  the  case  where  the  three  lines  apy  compose  a 
rectangular  eyttem,  the  fourth  proportional  Pa'^y  degeneratee  from  a 
quaternion  to  a  toalart  which  is  a  negative  or  a  poeitive  number,  aocordfaig 
as  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  to  y  is  of  a  poeitive  or  a  negative  charac- 
ter; on  the  contrary,  the  eontimied  product  pay  is  positire  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases,  and  nsgative  in  the  second ;  thus  pay  =  —  yap  =  ±  T/3 . 
Ta.Ty,  if /3  J. a,  7  o. Ai  7-i-/3>  the  upper  sign  holding  when  the  ro- 
tation round  y  fh>m  a  to  /3  is  positire ;  if  OA,  db,  Dc  be  three  co-initial 
edges  of  a  right  eolid,  then 

.  (c  -d)  (b  -  d)  (a  -  d) = i  volume  of  solid, 
aooording  as  the  rotation  round  the  edge  da  from  db  towards  do  is  di- 
rected to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  examples  from  the  unit-cube,  h-^J 
xi=-l,  A;f=+l,yA  =  -l,      .    .     .    Articles  201  to 210;  Pages 208 to 208, 

§  XL.  More  general  cases,  where  a,  /3,  7  are  neither  coplanar,  nor  rectangular ; 
each  of  the  two  symbols,  /3a'i .  7,  /3 .  a-^  7,  represents  a  determined 
quaternion,  bnt  it  remains  to  prove  (§§  XLn.,  zuii.)  that  these  two  qua- 
ternions are  equal;  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  establish  the  equality 
of  their  vereore,  and  therefore  the  lines  a,  j3,  y  may  be  supposed  to  be 
three  unit-veetore^  OA,  OB,  oc,  terminating  at  three  given  points  A,  b,  c 
on  the  surface  of  the  unit-sphere  (§  xxxv.) ;  the  quaternion  quotient  ^a~^ 
becomes  then  a  versor,  with  aob  for  its  representative  biradial  (§  xvin.); 
and  the  great-cirele  arc,  ab,  which  subtends  the  tmgle  aob,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  representative  arc  of  the  same  quaternion  or  versor,  /3a ~^; 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  representative  are  of  the  quaternion  /3a-i .  y, 

Articles  211  to  216;  Pages  208  to  212. 

§  XLi.  Equalitg  of  any  two  vertorg  corresponds  to  equality  of  their  repreeeu" 
tative  arcs,  such  abcual  equautt  being  defined  to  include  eameneee  of 
.  direction  on  the  spheric  surface,  of  the  vbciob  abcs  compared,  so  that 
equal  ascs  are  always  supposed  to  be  portions  of  one  common  great  cir" 
cle  ;  but  an  are  may  be  conceived  to  slide  or  turn,  in  its  own  plane  (com- 
pare §  XX.},  or  on  the  great  cirole  to  which  it  belongs,  without  any  change 
of  value ;  constructions  for  multiplication  and  division  of  versors,  by  pro- 
cesses which  may  be  called  addition  and  subtraction  of  their  representa-' 
tive  ares  ;  if  any  multiplicand  versor  q,  and  any  multiplier  versor  r,  be 
represented  by  two  successive  sides  kl,  l&i,  of  a  spherical  triangle  klm, 
the  product  versor  rq  will  be  represented  by  the  base  km  of  the  same  tri- 
angle; thus  i><fr«or,  proversor,  and  transversor  (see  §  ix.),  are  represented 
by  what  may  be  called  an  arcual  vector,  an  arcual  provector,  and  an  ar- 
coal  transveetor  respectively  (compare  First  Lecture) ;  we  may  write  the 
formuU  '-^  Ljf  +  ^  KL  =  ^  KM,  and  the  arcual  sum  of  two  successive 
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iidsi  of  any  ipherical  trUii«^  regarded  m  two  iueeeMtitre  vtdar  aren,  maj 
in  thia  aenae  be  aaid  to  be  equal  to  thb  babb  (compare  §§  nr.,  v.);  '■'^ 
ADomoH  (of  vector  area)  eonreaponda  to,  and  repreaenta,  a  ecmpotitwm  of 
two  tueeeuhe  Vermont  (§  ix.),  or  plane  rotatioma  of  a  Kme  (the  radioa) ; 
the  aum  of  the  three  niooeaiive  aidea  of  a  apherkal  triangle,  or  generally 
the  nm  ofaU  the  eueceeeive  eidee  of  any  epherical  pofyyon,  may  be  aaid 
to  be  a  mM  are,  or  to  be  equal  to  2«ro,  ^mk  +  ^lm  +  ^^klsO;  togo 
on  the  aorfkce  of  the  aphere  succesaively  from  k  to  l,  from  l  to  m,  and  from 
M  to  K  again,  prodacea  no  final  change  of  poaition;  subtbaotion  ofveetor 
arcMf  oorreaponding  to  diviaion  ofoereort^  is  very  eaaily  eiSBcted,  on  the 
same  general  plan  of  censtmction,  and  repreienta  (compare  again  §  iz.) 
a  deeompoekUm  of  a  given  vereiom  into  two  othera,  of^hich  thejirst  in 
order  ia  given,  namely,  the  one  represented  by  the  euhtrahend  are;  in 
short,  for  area  aa  for  lines,  the  relations  of  §iv.,  between  vector,  provector, 
and  transvector,  hold  good  in  this  manner  of  speaking ;  the  proveetor  are 
is  regarded  as  the  remainder^  in  the  arcval  eubtraction  of  vector  from 
transvector;  addition  of  arcs  is  not  a  commutativb  operation;  for  if 
two  arcs  kk',  m'm  bisect  each  other  in  l,  we  shall  have 

and  thit  arcual  aum  '^  m'k'  is  indeed  equally  long  with  the  arc  ^  km, 
which  was  found  to  be  =  '^  lm  -|-  -n  kl,  but  it  is  part  of  a  different  great 
circle,  and  therefore  these  two  sums  are  not  arcually  equal  to  each  other, 
in  the  sense  of  the  present  section ;  this  result  answers  to  and  illustrates  the 
general  non-commutativeneta  of  the  operation  of  multiplication  ofveraora^ 
whereby  qr  is  not  generally  =  rq  (§§  x-,  xi.,  xxix.  &c.) ;  it  is  necessary  to 
diatinguiah  in  writing  between  two  such  symbols  as  ^'-^-^^  and  '-  -f '-^'; 
the  rule  adopted  in  this  calculus  is  to  write  the  symbol  of  the  addend  tare, 
like  that  of  the  multiplier  queUemionj  and  generally  the  symbol  of  the 
operator,  to  the  LEFT  ofthe  symbol  of  the  operand,  that  is,  in  this 
case,  to  the  left  of  the  symbol  of  the  arc  to  which  another  is  to  be  added; 
thus  we  atill  write  "provector  plus  vector,**  and  not,  generally,  vector  plua 
provect6r ;  several  other  general  properties  of  multiplication  and  division 
of  quaternions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same  method  of  arcual  construc- 
tion,      Articles  217  to  222;  Pages  218  to  217. 

§  xuL  Application  of  the  method  of  the  last  section  to  the  problem  proposed 
at  the  end  of  §  xl.,  namely,  to  the  construction  of  the  repreaenta- 
tiee  are  of  the  fourth  proportional  j3a-  '.  y  to  three  unit- vectors,  a,  /3,  y, 
or  OA,  OB,  oc,  which  are  not  rectangular,  nor  in  one  common  plane 
(§  XL.),  but  wliich  shall  at  first  be  supposed  to  make  acute  angles  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  aidea  of  the  triangle  abo  shall  each  be  leaa  than  a 
quadrant ;  the  vector  arc  representing  y  is  here  a  quadrant  kl  with  c  for 
its  positive  pole ;  the  provector  arc  representing  the  other  factor  j3a~^,  is 
the  arc  ab,  or  an  equal  arc  lm  ;  the  transvector  arc  km,  which  represents 
the  required  fourth  proportional,  under  the  form  of  the  product  j3a~i.  y, 
is  found  to  have  its  pole  at  a  new  point  d,  which  is  a  comer  of  a  new  ctr- 
cumaeribed  apherical  triangle  def,  whose  aides  bp,  fd,  de  are  respec- 
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tmlj  Uteeted  by  the  thne  eomen  a,  B,  c  of  the  old  or  ptvm  triangle ; 
and  the  BSpRsaBHTATivB  akoubv  kdm,  at  this  pole  d,  which  oomsponds 
to  the  reprtientaiive  are^  km,  and  iiMy  replace  tY,  as  repreeenting  the 
ftmrth  pToportional  to  the  three  Tectore  a,  j3,  y,  to  equal  to  the  eemutm  of 
the  cmglea  of  the  auxiKary  triangle^  djef,  or  to  the  mpptemeni  of  thai 
eemisttm,  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from  /3  to  7  is  potitwe  or  im- 
gaiive  ;  hence  the  two  quaternions  fia-^.  y  and  ya-^ .  /3  have  one  eoamioii 
odrifi  namely,  the  radius  on,  but  have  their  a$iglet  empptemetdarjf ;  hot 
these  were  the  conditions  assigned  in  §  xxxvii.,  as  necessary  and  sofl- 
dent,  in  order  that  one  quaternion  should  be  the  negoHve  of  the  eoi^fugttte 
of  the  other;  we  have  therefore,  as  in  the  last  cited  sectioD, 

^-i.y  =  -K(ya-i./3)  =  /3.a-iy, 

and  th^  a9$oeiaHve  jnindpU  is  again,  finmd  to  hold  good  for  the  three 
rectors  y,  a'\  /3,  although  these  three  lines  are  not  now  coplanar  (as 
they  were  in  §§  xzxvi.,  xzzvn.),  and  do  not  form  a  wholly  or  eyen  par- 

tially  rectangular  system  (as  they  did  in  {  xxxiz.}, 

Articles  228  to  285 ;  Pages  217  to  22$. 

§  sun.  Other  proof  of  the  same  theorem,  by  means  of  an  analogous  construc- 
tion for  the  product  fi .  a-'^y ;  the  case  where  /3  j.a  may  be  treated  as  a 
HmU  of  a  case  lately  discussed,  the  arc  ab  becoming  a  quadrant,  and  the 
triangle  dsf  becoming  a  Iwte  ;  case  where  the  arc  ab  is  greater  than  a 
quadrant;  value  of /3a~i.  y',  when  y'=-  y,  and  when  the  sides  of  the 
new  triangle  abo'  are  each  greater  than  a  quadrant ;  we  have 

/8a->.y'  =  -K(ya->./3)  =  ^.a->y'; 

tn  svxRT  caee,  the  associative  prihciplb  ofmMUipUcaium  holde  good 
fir  any  ^eiem  o/thrkb  vxcroBS,  and  we  may  always  write  in  this 
calculus  (as  in  algebra)  the  formula, 

/3.a-iy  =  /3a-».y  =  /3a-»y;  p.  ay^pa  .y^fiayi 

to  establish  this  result  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  preeent  Lecture^  . 

Articles  286  to  240 ;  Pages  228  to  288. 

§  SLIT.  Partial  indeterminaiion  of  the  constructed  triangle  dbf,  when  the  given 
triangle  ABG  is  triquadrantal ;  the  point  D  may  take  infinitdy  many  po- 
nttoM  on  the  sphere,  but  the  temigitm  of  the  angles  at  D,  s,  f  is  always 
equal  to  two  right  angUe  ;  the  eealar  character  of  the  fourth  proportional 
to  three  rectangnUtr  vectore^  which  had  been  established  in  §  xzzix.,  may 
in  this  way  be  proved  aneir,  as  a  particular  or  limiting  caee  of  a  much 
more  general  result ;  when  a  scalar  is  treated  as  a  quaternion,  its  axis  is 
indeterminate ;  the  rule  of  §  xxxix.  for  determining  the  sign  of  the  scalar 
is  also  reproduced, Articles  241  to  244  ;  Pages  288  to  287. 

§  XLT.  Illustrations  of  the  equations  (of  §  xxxix.),  4/»  =  +  1,  (;A=-  1 ;  the 
former  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  if  a  line  X  be  suitably  chosen, 
namely,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  (meridional)  plane  of  A  and  t, 
and  be  then  operated  on  successively  by  i,  by  J,  and  by  A,  considered  as 
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three  qnadrantal  and  imttnally  rectanguUr  venon  (§  z.),  the  final  dtree- 
tUm  of  this  revohnmg  line  X  will  be  the  eame  <u  the  initial  direetion  ;  the 
latter  equation  (yJk  =  —  1}  mvy  in  like  manner  be  interpreted  as  expres- 
sing that  if  the  same  (westward  or  eastward)  line  X  be  operated  on  sac- 
oeeaivety  by  A,  byj,  and  by  t,  it  will  take  at  last  that  (eastward  or  west- 
ward) direction  which  is  oppoaiie  to  the  initial  direction ;  and  because 
each  of  the  vector-miits  i,  J,  k,  when  thos  regarded  as  a  qnadrantal  Tersort 
is  evidently  (see  again  §  z.)  a  temi-inverior,  we  hare  in  this  way  er- 
trenuHy  sihpue  nrrEBPBETATioirs^  all  thb  parts  ofthbfobmula, 

which  oontinned  equation  may  be  considered  as  including  within  ittdfaU 
the  laws  of  the  oombhtatioh  of  thb  stmbols,  hj,  k;  and  therefore 
uUtmatefyf  on  the  symboUe  side,  the  wholb  theory  op  quatebhioms, 
because  these  are  all  reducible  to  expressions  of  the  quadrtnomialform, 

q=^w  +  ix-\-jy-\-hZf 

Artides  245  to  250 ;  Pages  287  to  240. 

LECTURE  VL 

(Articles  251  to  893 ;  Pages  241  to  880.) 

GBNBRAL  A880CIATITE  PBOPBBTT  OF  THE  MULTIPLIGATION  OF  QUATEB- 
NIONS;  BEFBE8ENTATI0N  OF  THE  PBODUCT  OF  TWO  yEBS0B8  BT  THE 
SXTEBNAL  VBBTICAL  ANGLE  OF  A  SPHEBICAL  TBIAKGLE;  CONNEXION 
OF  TEBNABT  PB0DtJCT8  OF  QUATEBNIONS  WITH  SPHEBICAL  CONICS; 
CONTmUBD  PBODUCTS  OF  THB  BIDES  OF  PLANE  OB  GAUCHE  POLYGONS 
IN8CBIBED  IN  A  CIBCLE  OB  IN  A  SPHEBE ;  COMPOSITION  OF  CONICAL 
BOTATIONS;  THEOBT  OF  SPHEBICAL  POLTGONS  OF  HULTIPLICATIONy 
WITH  THEIB  SYSTEMS  OF  INSCBIBED  CONICS,  AND  BELATIONS  OF  FOCAL 
ENCHAINMENT. 

{  ZLTL  Postponement  of  the  proof  of  the  distribntive  principle  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  quaternions;  additional  illustrations  of  the  general  theoiyof  the 
fourth  proportional  to  three  yectors,  which  was  assigned  in  the  foregoing 

Lecture ;  case  of  ooplanarityi  regarded  as  a  linUtf 

Articles  251  to  257;  Pages  241  to  247. 

{  ZLyn.  The  product  of  the  square  roots  of  the  successive  quotients  of  the  vectors 
df  C,  fit  of  the  comers  of  a  spherical  triangle  dbp,  is  a  quaternion, 

^=(a€-i)*(«:-0*(W-o*. 

of  which  the  anj^e  is  the  semi-exeess  of  the  triangle, 

^^  =  *(-D  +  ^+/^-ir); 
and  the  axis  of  the  same  quiltemion  product  has  the  direction  of  t  ^,  that 
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is  of  OD  or  of  DO,  according  as  the  rotaium  round  S  from  Z  towards  f ,  or 

that  round  d  from  f  towards  k,  is  positive  or  n^ative, 

Artioles  258  to  268 ;  Pages  247  to  252. 

{  zi^Yiu.  General  constroction  for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  qnatemions,  by  a 
process  andlogout  to  addUion  of  their  refbesbrtatiyb  ahoub  (compare 
§§  TLLj  zLn.)  ;  if  these  be  made  the  btue  angle$  of  a  spherical  triangle^ 
and  if  the  rotation  romid  the  vertex  of  this  triangle,  from  the  base 
angle  which  represents  the  multiplier,  towards  the  base  angle  which 
represents  the  multiplicand,  be  positive,  then  the  froduct  is  rtprt" 
Mented  by  the  external  yebtxcal  ahglb  ;  if  we  agree  to  call  tbe  ex- 
ternal vertical  angle  of  a  tpherical  ^'ati^/tf  generally  the  sphbsical  sujf 
OF  THE  TWO  BASE  AHOUES,  wheu  ihtfotUwtu  of  the  o«r^ce»  of  these  seve- 
ral angles  on  the  sphere  are  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  addend 
angle  answers  to  the  multiplier  quaternion,  according  to  the  rule  of  rota- 
Hon  above  given,  we  may  enunciate  a  oeneral  bule^  the  multipliea" 
tion  of  any  two  quatemionsj  as  follows :  "  the  tensor  of  the  product  is  the 
arithmetical  product  of  the  tensore  (§  xxxvil),  and  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
duct is  the  spherical  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors  ^  this  new  sort  of 
fipHEBiCAL  ADDITION  OF  ANGLES  is  connected  with  a  certain  composition 
of  rotations  of  arcs  ;  such  addition  of  angles  (like  that  of  arcs  in  {  xu.) 
is  a  non-commutative  operation ;  this  result  furnishes  a  new  illustration  of 
the  non-commutative  character  of  the  general  multiplication  of  quater- 
nions ;  the  rotation  round  the  axis  or  round  the  pole  of  tbe  multiplier, 
from  that  of  the  multiplicand,  towards  that  of  the  product  (compare 
§§  XI.,  XV.,  XXVI ),  is  always  positive^  .  Articles  264  to  272  ;  Pages  252  to  261. 

%  xiJX.  Corollaries  from  the  general  construction  for  multiplication  assigned  in 
the  foregoing  section  (xLvm.) ;  interpretations  by  it  of  the  symbols  a/3, 
pa-\  /3a -1/3,  agreeing  with  the  results  previously  obtained  respecting 
the  product,  quotient,  and  third  proportional  of  any  two  vectors ;  inter- 
pretations of  /3iai,  /9lal,  /3}a^,  as  denoting  quaternions  (compare  §§  xxix., 
XXX.) ;  analogous  interpretation  of  the  more  general  qrmbol  9  =  /3<  a^-', 
when  a  and  P  are  supposed  to  be  unit- vectors ;  the  nnit  axis  Ax .  9  =  op, 
of  this  quaternion  9,  describes  by  its  extremity  p  a  curve  apb  upon  the 
nnit- sphere,  which  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  vertex  p  of  a  spherical  triangle 
apb,  whose  base-angles  are  complementary ;  this  curve  is  a  spherical 
comic  ;  for  any  spherical  triangle,  with  a,  j3,  y  toit  the  unit  vectors  of  Its 
comers  A,  b,  c,  and  with  :r,  y,  z  for  the  (generally  fractional)  numbers 
of  right  angles  at  those  comers,  the  rotation  round  c  from  b  to  A  being 
supposed  to  be  also  positive,  we  have  the  three  equations 

7»^o*=  -  1 ;  o^y'/Sy  =  -  1  -,  /3>'a*7»=-  1 ; 
any  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  include,  when  interpreted  and  developed, 
by  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus,  the  whole  doctrine  of  spherical 
trigonometry  ;  with  the  phraseology  recently  proposed,  the  spherical  sum 
of  the  THREE  ANGLES  of  any  Spherical  triangle,  if  taken  in  a  suitable  order 

of  succession^  is  always  equal  to  two  bzobt  angles, 

Articles  273  to  280  ^  Pages  261  to  268. 
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§  L.  Interpretation  of  the  symbol  rqr-^,  where  q  and  r  are  any  two  quaternions ; 
this  83rmbol  denotes  a  new  quaternion,  with  the  same  ten$or,  and  same 
magnitude  of  angle,  as  the  original  or  operand  quaternion,  9, 

T,rqr-i  =  Tq,  L>rqr'^^Lq\ 

but  the  orw  of  the  new  qnatemion  rqr'  ^  is  generally  different  from  Ax.  9, 
and  is  formed  or  derived  from  this  latter  axis,  by  a  conical  andpoeUwe 
BOTATioir  round  the  axis  Ax  .  r,  of  the  other  given  q%uxtemion^  r,  thromgh 
DOUBLE  the  ANGLE  ofthot  quotemion  ;  analogous  interpretations  of  f  - 1  rq, 
q*rq-*\  the  latter  symbol  denotes  a  quaternion  formed  from  r,  by  making 
its  axis  revolve  conicatty  round  the  axis  of  7,  through  a  rotation  expressed 
by  the  product  2tx  Lq\  by  employing  arcs  instead  of  angles,  we  may  in* 
terpret  the  symbol  9  (  )  q'^,  in  which  q  may  be  said  to  be  the  ope* 
rating  quaternion,  as  denoting  the  operation  of  causing  the  arc  which 
represents  the  operand  quaternion,  and  whoee  symbol  is  supposed  to  be 
inserted  within  the  parentheses,  to  move  along  the  doubled  abc  of  the 
operator,  without  any  change  of  either  length  or  inclination  (lilce  the  equa- 
tor on  the  ecliptic  in  precession)  ;  if  f  be  still  a  scalar  exponent,  (jjrq-'^y  = 
qr^q-^  \  the  symbol  qpq''^  denotes  a  vector  formed  ftxmi  the  vector  p,  and 
the  analogous  symbol  ^B^'^  may  be  used  to  denote  a  hodg  derived  from 
the  body  6,  by  a  conical  and  finite  rotation,  through  2  Lq  round  Ax .  9 ; 
to  express  that  this  body  has  afierwarde  been  made  to  revolve  through 
2  Z.  r  round  Ax .  r,  we  may  employ  the  following  symbol  for  the  new  po- 
sition of  the  body,  or  system  of  vectors,  r .  969-1 .  r-i ;  and  so  on  for  any 
number  oftueeeenve  and  finite  rotation*,  round  any  axee  drawn  from  or 
through  one  common  origin  o ;  interpretations  of  the  symbols  9  (a  +  p)  9~^» 
9  (a  +  B)  9-1 ;  expression  for  rotation  of  a  body  round  an  axis  which  does 
not  pass  through  the  origin  of  vectors ;  symbols  9*(  )9*l,  7(  )7'*; 
the  former  represents  a  rotation  through  the  angle  it»e\foiq ;  the  latter 
represents  a  reflexion  with  respect  to  the  line  y,  or  a  conical  rotation 
of  the  operand  (whether  vector  or  body),  round  y  as  an  axis,  through  two 
right  angle*  ;  the  formula  /3.a-Wa.j3-i  =  /3a-i.c.  aj3-i,  expresses  that 
two  euccetiive  reflexion*,  with  respect  to  any  two  diverging  lines  a  and  /3, 
are  equivalent  upon  the  whole  to  a  eingle  conical  rotation,  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  both  those  lines,  through  twice  the  angle  between  them. 

Articles  281  to  292 ;  Pages  268  to  277. 
§  u.  The  general  demonstration  of  the  a**ociative  property  of  the  multiplication 
of  any  three  quaternion*  (mentioned  by  anticipation  in  §  xxl),  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  corresponding  principle  for  the  multiplication  of 
any  three  vereor*,  9,  r,  t ;  when  these  versors  are  represented  by  arc* 
(§  XL.),  we  may  propose  to  prove  that  a  certain  arcual  equation  (§  xll) 
is  a  coneequence  of  five  other  equation*  of  the  same  sort ;  first  proof  by 
spherical  conic*  ;  the  two  partial  or  binary  product*  rq  and  «r  are  re- 
presented by  portions  of  the  two  cyclic  arc*  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about 
a  quadrilateral,  whose  successive  aide*,  or  portions  of  them,  represent  the 
three  proposed /ac<or#,  9,  r,  *,  and  their  ternary  product,  *rq ;  other  and 
more  elementary  geometrical  proof  of  the  associative  principle,  not  intro- 
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dncing  the  conception  of  a  eone;  second  proof  by  spherical  oonics ;  certain 
oiiy/e*  at  the  comers  of  a  new  tpherical  quadrilateral  abcd  represent  the 
thiee  fectois  and  their  total  product,  while  certain  other  angles  at  the/oci 
SF  of  an  ineeribed  eonie  represent  the  two  binary  prodocts ;  three  equw 
Hone  between  spherical  angle*  are  thoa  shewn  to  be  coneeqmeneet  of  three 
other  equations  of  the  same  sort,  in  such  a  way  as  to  esUbliah  the  pro- 
perty above  proposed  for  investigation;  it  is  therefore  proved  geo- 
metrically, in  several  diffarent  ways,  that  the  AssodAnvx  pbihciplb 
OF  XULTIFLICATXON  holds  good  for  any  three  versors,  and  thence  for  aht 
THBEB  QUATKBN10M8,  sr ,  q  =  s ,rq  =  erq\  (in  the  Fifth  Lecture  this 
theorem  was  established  only  for  the  mnltiplication  of  any  three  vectors) ; 
extension  to  the  case  of  any  number  ef  factors;  arcual  addition  (§  xli.), 
and  angular  sumnuUion  (§  M.vin.),  are  ahio  associative  operations^ 
although  they  have  been  seen  to  be  no/  generally  eommutativej  .... 

Articles  298  to  804  ;  Pages  277  to  290. 

§  Lii.  Other  forms  of  the  associative  principle ;  if  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  sides  of  a 
^herical  hexagon  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  three  saccessive 
sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  then  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  sides  of  the 
same  hexagon  vrill  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  three  succes- 
sive sides  of  another  triangle  ;  or  if  the  arcued  sum  of  three  aUemate  sides 
of  a  hexagon  (fifth  plus  third  plus  firsf)  be  equal  to  zero  (see  §  zu.), 
then  the  corresponding  s/um  of  the  three  other  alternate  sides  (sixth  plus 
fourth  plus  second)  will  likewise  vanish ;  symbolical  transformations  of  the 
same  principle;  if  a^-i^yc'S  then  C^-i.o/3-»  =  Je'i.  y/8-» ;  if  ^«-i  = 
K\-^,Bfi'\  then  aic-i  =  €i|-i.  OX-i;  if  (e^.y^)  a  =  ?,  then(aj3.7^)  € 
=  2| ;  remarks  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for  demonstrating  the  geuercU 
associative  principle  of  multiplication,  notwithstanding  that  to  a  certain 
extent  the  principle  had  been  previously  defined  to  hold  good ;  we  may  be 
said  to  have  virtually  used  the  detiiiitioiial  associative  formula, 
rq.a  =  r.qay  for  the  cam  where  a,  qa,  and  r .  qa  were  lenes,  in  order 
to  INTEBPBET  THE  PRODUCT,  rq,  of  any  TWO  geometrical /acfor*,  or  qua- 
ternions ;  but  the  very  fact  of  the  perfect  definiteness  (§  xzi.)  of  this  m- 
terpretation  of  a  binary  product  made  it  necessary  that  we  should  not  as- 
sume but  prove  the  corresponding  formula  respecting  a  oxhkral  tbrhart 
PRODUCT, Articles  805  to  316 ;  Pages  290  to  303. 

§  Liii.  If  the  continued  product  of  any  odd  number  of  vectors  be  a  line^  it  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  same  vectors,  taken  in  an  inverted  order  ;  and 
reciprocally,  if  the  continued  product  of  an  odd  number  of  vectors  be  not 
a  Une,  it  will  not  remain  unaltered  by  such  inversion  of  the  order  of  the 
fkctors ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  vectors  thus  multiplied  be 
even,  the  product  will  be  changed  to  its  own  negative^  if  it  be  a  line,  and 
not  otherwise,  by  such  inversion ;  if  the  continued  product  of  an  even 
numl)er  of  vectors  be  a  scalar,  the  inversion  produces  no  change ;  and  re- 
ciprocally if  the  continued  product  of  an  even  number  of  vectors  receive 
no  change  by  inversion  of  order,  that  product  must  be  a  scalar ;  conjugates 
and  reciprocals  of  products  ot  any  number  of  vectors  or  quaternions^  are 
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the  producto  of  the  conjugates  or  reciprocals  of  the  factors,  taken  in  an  in- 
verted order ;  in  §  xzxvn.  this  was  only  established  for  the  case  of  two 
foctors ;  the formnke Ka  =  -a,  K.j3a  =  +  flr/3  (see  §§  xxra.,  xv.),  maj 
now  be  extended  as  follows,  K .  ypa  =  -  a/3y,  K .  dypa  =  +  o/Sy^,  &c^ 
the  signs  of  the  results  being  alternately  -  and  +;  the  construction  of 
§  xxxvm.,  for  the  continued  product  of  the  three  ndes  of  an  inscribed 
triangle,  may  now  be  extended  so  as  to  shew  that  the  product  of  the  tue- 
ceuive  nde9  of  a  polygon  intcribed  tn  a  cireU  ifl  equal  either  to  a  scalar, 
or  to  a  tangential  vector,  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon,  according  as 
the  number  of  the  sides  is  even  or  odd;  thus  the  oontinned  product  of  the 
four  successive  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  abcd  is  a  scalar, 

U.{a-d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)  =  +  1, 
and  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken,  according  as  the  quadrilateral 
is  an  uncrossed  or  a  crossed  one  (compare  §§  xxvm.,  xxxvm.) ;  this 
s3rmbolical  result  appears  to  be  pecuUar  to  the  present  calculus,  and  con- 
tains a  characteristic  property  of  the  circle,  corresponding  to  the  known 
and  elementary  relations  between  angles  in  alternate  segments,  or  in  the 
same  segment ;  the  versor  of  any  product  of  quaternions  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  versors,  UH  =  nU,      .     Articles  817  to  822 ;  Pages  808  to  309. 

§  uv.  To  interpret  the  continued  product  of  the  four  sides  of  a  gauche  quadbi- 
LATERAL,  ABCD,  WO  may  couceive  it  to  be  inscribed  in  a  sphere ;  the 
product  is  a  quaternion,  of  which  the  cuds  has  the  direction  of  the  out- 
ward or  inward  normal  to  the  sphere  at  the  first  comer  a,  according  to 
the  character  of  a  certain  rotation ;  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternion  pro- 
duct is  the  angle  of  the  lunulb,  abcda,  or  the  angle  between  the  two 
smalUdrcle  arcs,  abc,  adc  ;  this  includes  as  a  limit  the  case  of  a  qua- 
drilateral in  a  circle  ;  an  analogous  construction  holds  for  the  continued 
product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauchs^  hjbxagon,  octagon,  or  other  polygon 
with  an  even  number  of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  sphere  ;  the  product  is  still  a 
quaternion,  of  which  the  axis  is  normal,  or  the  plane  tangential,  to  the 
sphere,  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon ;  constraction  for  the  continued 
product  of  the  sides  of  a  oauchb  pemtagok,  heptagon,  &c,  inscribed  in  a 
sphere;  this  product  is  a  tangential  vector,  drawn  at  the  first  comer; 
conversely,  if  the  continued  product  of  the  sides  of  a  gauche  pentagon 
abcdk  he  a  line,  when  this  product  is  constracted  according  to  the  rales  of 
the  present  calculus,  the  pentagon  is  inscriptible  in  a  sphere  ;  hence  is  de- 
rived the  following  equation  of  HOMOSPHiKEicisM,  or  condition  for 
five  points  A,  B,  c,  d,  b,  being  situated  upon  one  common  spheric  surface, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DR .  EA  =  EA  .  DB  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB  ; 

this  vector  character  of  the  product  of  the  sides  of  a  pentagon  in  a  sphere 
includes,  as  a  limit,  the  scalar  chctracter  of  the  product  of  the  sides  of  a 
quadrilateral  in  a  circle  (§  LUi.),  which  latter  relation  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  of  coNCiRCULABmr, 

AD  .  BC.  CD.DA=  DA.cn  .  BC  .  AB, 

Articles  823  to  828  ;  Pages  309  to  815. 
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§  LV.  One  form  of  the  equation  of  the  tamgent  plane  at  A  to  the  sphere  abcd  is 
the  following: 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  .  AP  =  AP  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB  ; 

the  two  equations, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD .  DB  .  B A  =  BA .  DB  .  CD .  BC.  AB, 

and 

AB  .  BC .  CD .  DA .  AB  =  AB .  DA  .  CD .  BO  .  ABy 

most  therefore  he  incompatible,  except  under  the  supposition  that  either 
the  point  e  coincides  with  a,  or  that  the  four  points  a,  b,  c,  d  are  copla- 
nar ;  in  fact  when  the  distributive  principle  shall  have  been  established 
(in  §  LxzY.),  it  will  become  dear  that  the  addition  of  these  two  equations 
gives 

AB.BC.CDXAB.BAsAX.BAXCD.BG.AB, 

4nd  therefore  that  either 

AB?  =  0,   AB=0,   B=A, 

crelse 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  =  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 

which  are  respectively  (compare  {  xxxvin.)  conditions  of  coincidence  and 
coplanarity ;  problem  of  inscription  in  a  given  sphere,  of  a  gauche  quadrilate- 
ral ABCD,  whose  four  sucoessiye  sides  ab,  . . .  da  shall  be  respectively  parallel 
to  four  given  radii  oi,  ok,  ol,  om  ;  problem  of  expressing  an  n<*  radius, 
OPn,  or  pH,  of  a  given  sphere,  considered  as  a  Amotion  of  an  initial  radius 
op  or  p,  and  of  n  other  radii,  oii, .  .  .  oin,  or  ci,  . . .  i^,  to  which  the  % 
successive  and  rectilinear  chordM  pP|,  . .  .  p^-i  Pm  are  required  to  be  pa- 
rallel ;  if  a  and  j3  be  any  two  equally  long  and  diverging  lines,  OA,  ob, 
and  if  y  have  either  of  the  two  opposite  directions  of  the  lines  ab,  ba  con- 
necting their  extremities,  then  /3  =  —  yay  '  ^ ;  hence  in  the  recent  question,  , 
pi  =  — cipir^,  P3  =  — C3f>iia~^,  &c,  and  if  we  introduce  the  quaternion, 
qn^in^  0 '  i2ii,  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula p»  =  (rY^npqn^ ;  the  same  expression  wiU  hold  good,lf  we  regard 
the  quaternion  qn  as  the  continued  product 

of  the  nfirft  tegmewte  pai,  P1A2,  • .  .  &c,  of  the  ft  wucceMtive  ehordt,  on 
which  Ai,  Az,  &c,  are  n  points  arbitrarily  taken,  but  not  supposed  to  be 
situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  relation  to  a  conical  rotation  (see 
§  L.) ;  bquation  OF  CLOSURE,  p,^=  p ;  foT  an  inscribed  and  even-tided 
polygon^  pqn  =  qnPt  Ax.^nHPi  with  inclusion  of  the  limiting  case  for 
which  the  product  g»  is  a  scalar ;  for  an  odd-tided  polygon,  P9«  =  -  9mP, 
and  the  same  product  qn  must  reduce  itself  to  a  vector  j.  p ;  these  last 
results  agree  with  those  of  §  liv.  ;  if,  in  a  q)here,  the  five  successive  tides 
of  an  tnteribed  gauche  pentagon,  abode,  be  respectively  parai/ei  to  the 
five  radH  drawn  to  the  five  comert  of  a  tuperteribed  tpherical  pentagon, 
ixuDf,  then  the,/l/{A  comer  v  of  the  tecond  pentagon  is  situated  some- 
where upon  that  great  circle  VH,  of  which  a  portion  coincides  with  the 
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arcual  turn,  ^im  +  ^tk  (see  §  xu.)  of  theftnt  and  third  tide$  of  that 
second  pentagon ;  this  theorem  involves  and  expresses  a  oraphio  pro- 
PBBTT  OF  THE  SPHSBB,  which  IS  tt^fictent  to  characterize  that  eurfaee, 
and  is  emalogoua  to  the  weU-known  and  elementary  relation  between  the 
DiBBcnoNS  of  the  tide*  of  a  quadrilateral  interibed  in  a  circle  ;  indeed 
this  graphic  property  of  the  circle  can  be  derived  as  a  Kmittrom  the  lately 
stated  and  graphic  property  of  the  ephere  ;  theorem  respecting  a  general 
relation  of  an  inscribed  ganche  polygon  of  2n  sides,  to  a  certain  other  in- 
scribed polygon  of  4n  +  1  sides ;  examples, 

Articles  829  to  840 ;  Pages  815  to  321^ 

§  LYi.  Comporition  of  conical  rotationt^  the  symbol  erqB  («rg)-i  denotes  the 
position  into  which  the  body  B  is  bronght,  by  three  tucceseive  and  finite 
rotcctione,  romid  the  three  snooessive  axes.  Ax .  q^  Ax .  r.  Ax .  t,  all 
drawn  from  the  origin  o,  through  the  three  successive  angle*  denoted  by 
2  Z  9t  2  ir,  2  Zt ;  bat  the  same  final  position  of  the  body,  or  of  theays- 
tem  of  vectors  operated  on  (compare  §  l.),  can  also  be  attained  by  a  m- 
ffle  reeultant  rotation,  ronnd  Ax .  *rq,  through  2  L.trq;  in  like  manner 
any  number  of  successive  and  conical  rotations  of  a  line  p,  or  body  B, 
round  axes  passing  through  one  common  point  o,  can  be  compounded  into 
one,  by  multiplying  together,  in  the  given  order,  the  quaternion*  which 
represent,  by  their  axes  and  angles,  the  halve*  of  the  given  rotations,  and 
then  taking  the  axis  and  the  doubled  angle  of  the  quaternion  product ; 
examples:  the  identity  /3-f-a  =  ^xo-i  of  §  xxrv.,  since  it  gives 
(fi'T-a)  p  (a-y-/3)  =  |3.a-ipa.^-i,  may  be  interpreted  (see  again  §  l.) 
as  expressing  that  two  successive  reflexions  of  an  arbitraiy  line  p,  with 
respect  to  two  given  lines  a,  ^,  are  jointly  equivalent  to  the  doable  of  the 
conical  rotation  repreeented  by  the  arc  ab  ;  the  identity,  y  -^  a  = 
(y  ~7-  /3)  X  (/3  -7-  a),  of  §  viL,  conducts  in  like  manner  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  conical  rotation  thus  represented  by  the  double  of  an  arc  ab,  if  fol- 
bwed  by  another  conical  rotation  represented  by  the  double  of  a  succesave 
arc  BO,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as  that  third  and  retuUant 
conical  rotation,  which  is  on  the  same  plan  represented  by  the  double  of 
the  arc  AC ;  that  is,  by  the  double  of  the  arcual  sum  (see  §  xu.)  of 
the  HALVES  of  the  arc*  which  repreeent  the  two  component  rotation* ; 
three  successive  and  conical  rotations,  represented  by  the  double*  of  the 
three  *ucce**ive  *ide*  of  any  spherical  triangle,  produce  on  the  whole  no 
effect ;  geometrical  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  these  results;  exten- 
sion to  spherical  polygon*,  and  to  any  number  of  successive  rotations,  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  sides ;  rotations  may  be  repreeented  also 
by  epherical  angle*  (instead  of  arcs);  the  equation  y*pfa*=—l,  of 
§  XLix.,  shews  that  if  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
CAB  be  followed  by  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
ABO,  the  result  will  be  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle 
ACB,  or  the  oppotite  of  the  double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  boa  ;  two 
successive  reflexions,  with  respect  to  two  rectangular  line*,  are  equivalent 
to  a  nttgle  reflexion  with  respect  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  both ;  if  a  body 
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he  made  to  revolve  thr&tufh  any  number  oftneeeuive  rotatUmtf  represented 
as  to  their  axes  and  amplitudes  by  the  doublet  of  the  anglee  of  amy  ephe- 
tieal  pohfgon^  the  body  will  be  thereby  brought  back  to  its  original  posi- 
tion,   Articles  841  to  849  ;  Pages  825  to  834. 

§  Lvn-  The  system  of  the  two  sncoessive  rotations  represented  by  the  two  euccee^ 
Hue  eidet  DF,  fe,  of  any  spherical  triangle,  is  equivalent  to  a  single  rota- 
tion, represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  which  is  the  cotnmon  bisector  of 
those  two  sides ;  the  areual  turn  ^^KD-\-^^rE-{-i^  df,  of  the  haluee 
oi  the  three  eueeeetive  eidea  of  any  such  triangle  drf,  is  an  arc  which  has 
the  first  comer  d  of  that  triangle  for  its  positive  or  n^ative  pole,  accord- 
ing as  the  rotation  round  d  from  f  towards  b  is  positive  or  negative ;  the 
length  of  the  same  eum-are  represents  the  spherical  iemi-exceu,  or  f«iiit- 
area^  of  tha  triangle ;  extension  to  any  apherical  polygon,  and  even  to 
AHT  CLOSED  FiouHB  ON  A  8PHEBE ;  case  of  negative  areas  ;  successive 
rotations,  represented  by  the  successire  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle  or 
polygon  (and  not  now  by  the  doubled  sides),  or  even  by  the  successive 
elements  oiany  closed  perimeter  on  a  sphere,  compound  themselves  into  a 
single  resultant  rotation  round  the  Jirst  comer  or  point  of  the  figure,  or 
round  the  radius  drawn  to  it,  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equal 
to  the  TOTAL  ABBA  of  the  figure  (the  caae  of  n^ative  elements  of  area 
being  attended  to  when  necessary)  ;  if  a  body,  or  system  of  vectors,  be 
made  to  revolve  in  succession  round  any  number  of  difierent  axes,  all  pass- 
ing through  one  fixed  point,  so  as  first  to  bring  a  moveable  line  a  into 
ooinddenoe  with  a  fixed  line  p,  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  both ;  secondly,  to  bring  the  same  moveable  line  a  from  the  podtion  /3 
to  another  given  position  y,  by  revolving  in  a  new  plane  ;  and  so  on,  till 
after  bringing  it  to  coincide  successively  with  any  number  of  lines  given 
and  fixed,  and  finally  after  turning  from  k  to  X,  the  line  a  is  brought  6acA 
from  X  to  its  own  original  position ;  then  the  body  will  be  brought,  by 
this  succession  of  rotations,  into  the  same  final  position  as  if  it  had  re 
volved  BOUBD  THE  OBioiNAL  POSITION  ofthe  moveable  Hue  (a),  as  an 
axis,  through  an  angle  of  finite  rotation  which  has  the  same  numerical  * 

measure  as  the  sphebical  openino  ofthe  ptbamid  (a,  fi,  y,  .  , ,  k,  X), 
whose  edges  are  the  successive  positions  ofthe  line ;  in  symbols,  for  the 
case  of  five  given  lines,  including  the  original  position  of  a,  if  we  form  the 
quaternion  product, 


Hmmmn 


and  if  the  rotations  round  a,  from  /3  to  y,  from  y  to  ^,  and  from  j  to  e  be 
positive,  then 

T^=l,  Ax.9  =  a,  Lq^l(jt^B^C  +  J)  +  E-3v), 

the  addition  of  the  five  angles  of  the  pentagon  being  performed  in  the 
usual  way  (and  not  here  by  such  spherical  summation  as  was  mentioned 
in  §  xlviil)  ;  extension  to  ihe  product  ofthe  square  roots  of  any  number 
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oftueeettive  quotients  of  vectors  ;  even  if  that  number  be  h^nite,  this 
prodact  of  square  roots  is  still  s  definite  quaternion,  of  ivhich  the  angte 
rqyresents  the  eem-area  of  a  eheed  figure  on  a  sphere,  while  the  axis  of 
this  latter  product  is  still  the  radius  drawn  to  the  first  point  of  the  figure  ;* 
interpretation  of  the  symbols, 

^^^.-^^b  +  ^bc  +  ^CA; 

if  Cas  in  §  XLU.)  the  comers  a,  b,  c  of  one  spherical  triangle  bisect  respec- 
tively the  sides  opposite  to  the  comers  d,  k,  f  of  another,  and  if  a  body  be 
made  to  revolve  in  snccession  through  three  rotations  represented  respec- 
tively by  2  ^  CA,  2  '^  Bc,  2^  ab,  or  by  the  doubles  of  the  thbeb 
SIDES  of  the  first  triangle  abo,  taken  in  an  iktebted  obdbr,  this  body 
will  on  the  whole  have  revolved  round  the  comer  d  of  the  second  triangle, 
as  round  a  xncoATivx  pole,  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equi- 
valent to  the  DOUBLED  ABBA  of  the  same  second  triangle,  def,     .    .     . 

Articles  850  to  857  ;  Pages  884  to  848. 

§  LVin.  New  elementary  proof  of  the  associative  property  of  multiplication  of 
three  quaternions ;  six  double  co-tarcuaUties  may  be  assumed  to  exist  by 
construction,  and  then  the  theorem  is,  that  three  areual  equations  are  eon- 
sequences  of  three  others  ;  this  corresponds  to  the  second  proof  by  spheri- 
cal conies  in  §  LL,  which  shewed  that  three  equations  between  angles 
were  consequences  of  three  others :  if  9,  r,  «,  t,  be  any  four  given  quater- 
nions, and  u  their  total  or  quatemarg  product,  u  =  tsrq,  while  v,  w,  x 
denote  respectively  thehr  three  binary  products,  rq,  sr,  ts,  and  g,  z  denote 
their  tu>o  temarg  products,  srq,  tsr ;  if  also  these  ten  foctors  and  products 
q,  r,  «,  f ,  «,  V,  w,  X,  g,  z,  be  represented  by  ten  angles  at  ten  points 
A,  B,  o,  D,  B,  F,  o,  R,  X,  K  upou  the  uuit-sphere,  then  since  g=sv,  z=tw, 
u  =  tg,ite  can,  by  six  triangles^  answering  to  six  binarg  muUiplications, 
construct  suocessively  Hm  six  points  f,  q,  h,  i,  k,  and  s,  ihe  four  points 
A,  B,  o,  D  being  here  regarded  as  given,  and  also  certain  angles  at  them ; 
in  this  process  of  construction,  Z  r  is  represented  by  two  different  angles 
at  B,  giving  one  equation  ofcondOion ;  Z  «  is  represented  by  three  dif- 
ftrent  angles  at  o,  giving  tiro  other  such  equations;  Z  t  gives  two  equa- 
tions ;  Lv,  Iw,  and  Z  y  give  each  one  other  equation :  but  the  angles  of 
q,  XfZfU,  sn  each  onlg  once  employed  in  the  construction ;  on  the  whole 
then  there  are  eight  equations  op  constructiok,  required  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  figure ;  but  the  associative  principle  gives /mr  other  binarg 
products,  g  =  vq,  z—xr,  «  =  xp,  u=zq,  and  four  other  triangles;  there 
are  thus  ten  tbiakgles  in  the  completed  figure,  representing  ten  binarg 
multiplications  (on  the  plan  of  §  ZLym.),  and  it  is  found  that  each  of  the 
ten  points  A  .  .  .  K  b  a  common  comer  of  three  of  thoee  ten  triangles ;  at 
each  point  three  angles  are  equal  and  there  are  thus  as  many  as  twenty 
EQUATIONS  between  angles,  including  the  eight  equations  of  constraction; 
the  remaining  twelve  equations  are  therefore  consequences  of  those  eight,  in 
virtue  of  the  associative  principle,     .      Articles  858  to  864 ;  Pages  843  to  850* 
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§  ux.  IDg«Deral,ifther•bea»yll«lll(er,«^ofquatenlSoIls(or▼enore),fl,...9^^ 
rqureseDted  by  angleB  at  n  points,  Qi*  •  •  •  On  on  a  sfdiere,  and  if  the  total 
prodmet  q^qn  qn-i  •  -  •  9s  9i  l>o  repraaeoted  at  another  point  q,  we  may 
coDceiTe  theee  points  to  be  the  soooeeaiTe  oorners  of  a  certain  spherical  po- 
lygon  ofp  sii  + 1  sides,  wfakh  may  be  called  a  foltooh  ow  muiaipuca- 
TiQN ;  this  cono^>tion  includes  the  cases  of  the  triangle  ofhimary  mmtHpU- 
caiUm  in  {  XLinii.,  the  second  quadrilaUral  of  temarf  mmltipKea' 
tiom,  ABOD,  in  I  L(.,  and  the  pentagon  of  qmaiemarg  mfUiiplieatiou, 
ABCDB,  In  §  Lvm. ;  in  general  we  m^  fiMrm  «  - 1  bmarg  produeto, 
n  e  q^u  *c.,  11  -  2  iemarg  producUj  #i  =  9»Mit  ^  and  so  on ;  the 
nmmber  of  these  intermediate  or  partial  prodmeU^  or  of  their  repressn- 
tatiTe  pexmU  on  the  sphere,  is  ^  (n  + 1)  (»  -  2)  ;  abng  with  thep  former 
points,  they  make  np  altogether  |(»+  1) »  points  in  the  completed 
Jigmre  ;  each  point  m^  be  supposed  to  have  two  ipherie€U  eo-ordimatee, 
but  between  these  (n  + 1)  n  co-ordinates  there  exist  generally  n  (n  -  2) 
relations,  or  equation*  of  condition^  because  they  are  all  determined  by  the 
«  versors  91  •  •  •  Vm  >nd  therefore  by  Sn  number*  (compare  §  xvn.) ; 
other  proof  of  the  general  existiwy  of  «  («  —  2)  equations  of  condition,  or 
equations  between  certahi  angles  in  the  figure;  each  of  the  ^  (11+  1)  « 
points  of  the  figure  is  a  common  comer  of  «  —  1  different  triangles^  re- 
spectiog  so  many  binarg  mnltipKcatione  ;  at  each  point,  n  -  1  angles  are 
equal,  and  thus  there  are  in  all  ^n  (nH- 1)  (n  -  2)  equations  between  an- 
gles ;  of  these,  n  (n  -  2)  are  true  by  eonetruetion  (as  above),  and  the  re- 
maining angular  equations  are  true  by  the  aseoeiative  principle  ;  there 
are  therefore  |n  (n  -  1)  («  -  2)  bquatioiis  op  association,  which  are 
coneequeneee  ofn(n  —  2')  bquatioms  op  construction;  and  the  de- 
pendent equatione  are  more  numerous  than  those  on  which  they  depend, 
whenerer  the  number  »  of  the  proposed  factors  exceeds  three  ;  in  the  com" 
plete  eonetrueiion  of  %  polygon  of  muUiplicaiiony  with  /» =  n  +  1  comers, 
and  ip  (|>  —  8)  inserted  points  (representing  partieU  products),  is  involved 
(by  the  associative  principle)  the  construction  of  a  number  of  auxiliary 
spherical  polygons    of   inferior    degree,    expressed    by    the    formula 

M/,-i)(f-2)..(p-p;+i)  i,  ^-b,  a^  „^b„  rf  rfde.  of  th. 

!•«        •        O        ••  p 

auxiliary  and  Inferior  polygon ;  this  result  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
elementary  theorem  of  combinations,  expressed  by  the  same  formula,  .    . 

Articles  865  to  378 ;  Pages  851  to  366. 

§  Lx.  The  focal  character,  mentioned  in  §  u.,  of  the  points  k,  p  which  represent 
the  two  binary  products  rq,  sr,  in  any  case  of  ternary  multiplication^  srq, 
namdy,  that  they  axe  foci  of  a  spherical  conic  inscribed  in  the  quadrila- 
teral ABCD,  if  A,  B,  c,  D  be  the  four  points  which  represent  the  three  fac- 
tors, 9,  r,  «,  and  their  total  or  ternary  product,  may  be  denoted  by  the  for- 
mula, 

ET  (.  .)  ABCD, 

which  admits  of  various  transformations ;  in  the  complete  construction  of 
thep-nded  polygon  of  multiplication,  there  arises  a  fystem  of  such  conies, 
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in  number  amoonting  to  ^p  (/>  - 1)  (p  -  2)  (p  -  8>  and  inscribed  in 
80  numj  quadrilaterals ;  ihmr  foei  are  the  ^p  (p  -  8)  interted pohUt  (of 
§  Lix.),  which  represent  the  partial  products ;  these  pofaits  may  thereftxre 
be  called  the  focal  poihtb  ofthepoiygom  ofnuuUiplUatum}  and  if  tfaey 
be  concdved  to  be  the  comers  of  a  certain  other  pofypom  or  polygons, 
there  will  exist,  between  these  diflferent  polygons,  a  species  of  focax.  mk- 
CHAxntEJXT ;  examples  ;  table  cififteem  focal  rdatUnu,  for  the  case  of  the 
general  hexagim  ofmultipUeatUm  ;  this  hexagon  is  in  this  way  oonneeted 
or  enchained  with  a  certain  other  hexagom^  and  also  with  a  trtamgle  on  the 
sphere,  the  nhu  comers  of  which  auxUiarif  hexagon  and  triangle  unfoci 
of  a  eystem  of  fifteen  spherical  conies,  ingcribed  in  fifteen  ^herieai  quO" 
drilaierale  of  the  completed  figure ;  geometrical  and  numerical  illustra- 
tions ;  the  general  pentagon  ofnmUipHeation  abgdb  (of  §  Lvm.)  is  in 
an  analogous  vr^jfocaBy  enchained  with  another  pentagon  fiokh  (or 
with  fghik),  by  a  eyetem  of  five  conice,  giving  the  fiye  ibllowing  Ibcal 
relations: 

FO  (.  .)  ABCI  ;  OH  (.  .)  BCDK  ; 
HI  (.  .)  ODBF;  IK  (.  .)  DBAO  ;  KF  (•  .}  BABH ; 

each  conic  hae  its  foci  at  two  comers  of  the  second  spherieai  pentagon, 
and  touches  two  sides  of  the  first ;  elementaiy  UlustTation,  taken  from  the 
limiting  case  where  the  pentagons  become  regular  and  plane,    .... 

Articles  879  to  898 ;  Pages  866  to  880. 

LECTURE  VII. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTBACTION  OF  QUATEBNIONS;  SEPARATION  OF  THE  SCA- 
LAR AND  VECTOR  PARTS;  NOTATIONS  S  AND  V ;  DISTRIBUTIYB  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  MULTIPLICATION  OF  QUATERNIONS;  NEW  PROOF  OF  THE  AS- 
SOCIATIVE PRINCIPLE  ;  GEOMETRICAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THESE  PRIN- 
CIPLES, INCLUDING  SOME  NEW  GENERATIONS  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
ELLIPSOID;  NEW  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  LOCI;  CONNEXIONS  OF  QUA- 
TERNIONS WITH  CO-ORDINATES,  DETERMINANTS,  TRIGONOMETRT,  LO- 
GARITHMS, SERIES,  LINEAR  AND  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS,  DIFFEREN- 
TIALS, AND  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS;  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BlQUATER- 
NION. 

§  Lxi.  Recapitulation, Articles  894  to  400 ;  Pages  881  to  886. 

§  LXn.  Addition  of  a  number  to  a  line;  interpretation  of  the  qrmbol  1  +  Jk ;  we 
look  out  for  some  common  operand,  that  is,  for  some  one  line  such  as  t,  on 
which  the  two  proposed  summands,  h  and  1,  can  both  operate  separately 
tis  factors,  in  ways  already  considered,  so  as  to  produce  two  separate  re- 
sults or  partial  products,  which  shall  themselves  be  or  denote  Hnes, 
namely,  in  this  case  J  and  t ;  we  then  add  these  two  lines  (§§  v.,  xiz.), 
so  as  to  form  a  new  line  (t  +»  ;  finally  we  divide  the  sum  bg  the  common 
operand,  and  we  take  the  quotient  (t  +  j*)  ^  i,  obtained  by  this  division, 
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which  quotient  is  in  general  (see  §§  vi.,  xz.)  s  QVATXionoir,  u  the  aine 
of  the  propoeed  sun, 

the  ejfeet  of  1  +  A,  as  afactor^  is  to  change  the  nde  of  a  horizontal  square 
to  that  diaffomU  of  the  same  square  which  is  more  advanced  than  it  in 
azimuth  by  45"; 

T(l  +  Jk)  =  2*,  U(1  +  A)  =  A*   l  +  *  =  2»Jk*| 

this  plan  of  interpretatUm  of  the  STmbol  1  +  A  is  analogoos  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  calculus  of  finite  diflRnencea  for  the  interpretation  of  the  sym- 
bol 1  +  A,  in  which  also  the  two  sommands  appear  at  first  as  hetero^e' 
neousj  but  are  incorporated  by  being  made  to  operate  on  one  common 
Junction  fx;  more  elementary  illustration  of  the  process ;  in  general  the 
symbol  w  +  pi  where  w  denotes  a  scalar,  and  p  a  vector,  can  on  the  same 
plan  be  interpreted  as  a  quotient  of  two  linee,  and  therefore  as  a  quater» 
nion,  by  taking  some  line  a  J.  p,  and  defining  that »+  p  <=  (wa  +  pa')'T-af 
when  wa  and  pa  are  Imee  ;  addition  of  this  sort  is  a  perfectly  definite 
operation,  and  has  the  commutative  character,  w  -i-  p  =  p  -f  v,    .    .    .    . 

Artidfis  401  to  406  ;  Pages  887  to  891. 

§  uun.  Conversely,  an  arbitrary  quaternion  q  can  always  be  definitely  decompoeed 
into  two  parte,  such  as  w  and  p,  of  which  one  shall  be  a  nwn^  and  the 
other  a  line,  although  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  parts  may  vanish ;  if 
q  =  p~i.a,  and  if  we  decompoee  the  dividend  Kne  fi  by  projection  into 
two  partial  vectors,  or  summand  lines,  p,  /3",  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  divisor  line  «r,  and  divide  each  part  separately  by 
that  line  a,  the  partial  quotients  thus  obtained  will  be  respectively  tho 
scalar  part  and  the  vector  part  of  the  total  quotient  or  quaternion  q ;  in- 
troducing then  the  letters  S  and  Y,  as  characteristic  of  the  two  operations 
of  TAKiso  TBJB  8CALAII  and  TAKivo  THE  YXCTOB  of  a  quatemiou,  we 
shall  have  S(w+p)  =  »,  V(w+p)  =  p,  and  S0S-^a)=/3'-^  o, 
V(/3-^a)=/r-^a,  if^  =  j3'  +  j8',  ^'||p,  ^'j-p;  q^Sq-^Yq=Yq 
+  Sq,  1  =  S+V=V+S;  also  (compare  §  XVI.),  »»=S,  SV=VS  =  0, 
V«=V;  thus,  Qw=w,  Sp  =  0,  V»  =  0,  Ypssp-^  conjugate  quaternions 
have  equal  scalars  but  opposite  vectors,  SKq  =  -^Sq,  YKq^—Yq, 
8K=S,  VK=-V;  K(»  +  p)  =  w~p  (§  xxni.);  Kq^Sq-Yq, 
K=S-V;  TK=T  (§  xxxiv.),  T(w  +  p)=T(w-p)  =  (ic«-p«)» 
(fxxn.);  if  «  be  a  scalar,  V*  =  0,  tSea  S .  xq  =  xSq,  Y.xq=xYq', 
for  example, 

S(-9)  =  -Si7,  V(-y)  =  -V9; 

S(-K9)  =  -8»,  V(~Kg)  =  +Vy,  -K=:V-S; 

jr(i0  +  p)  =  x»  +  arp;  STj  =  +  T^,  YT!q  =  0', 

Sq^Tq.SVq,  Yq^Tq  .YVq'„YVq==UYq  .TYVq  ; 

UVg  =  Ax.y,  (UV9)«  =  -1,  UV9  =  V-1; 

quaternions  are  connected  with  trigonometry,  by  the  relations, 

SU9  =  coe  iq,  TYVq^anlq; 
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these  reprodnoe  the  following  general  ezpreerion  of  well-known  >&rM,  as 
representtDg  in  this  system  the  vtrwr  of  a  qoaternion, 

Vq  =  ^VqA'TUq-CM  Lq-\^^  -^  tan  Lqi 

but  the  symbol  V  - 1  here  denotes  (compare  §  zxni.)  ih^parHadar  vec- 
tor-wut  which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  UY^  or  of  Ax .  9,  that  is,  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  versor ;  the  isuieterminaii<m  mentioned  in 
the  Fourth  Lecture  (§  zzxy.)  thus  disi^pearing,  when  U9  is  a  determined 
vereorj Articles  406  to  411 ;  Pages  891  to  897. 

f  LXiv.  Expreseions  far  oeometbical  loci,  supplied  by  the  symbols  S  and  V ; 
the  scalar  of  a  quaternion  is  positivCi  null  or  negative,  according  as  the 
oN^/e  of  the  quaternion  is  acute,  right,  or  obtuse ;  SO>-t-  a)=S.pa-i^O, 

according  as  ap  ^  - ,  if  the  symbol  ap  here  denote  the  anph  between  the 

directions  of  the  two  lines  a,  f>,  and  therefore  the  angU  of  their  quotient, 
regarded  as  a  quaternion  (bat  not  the  angle  of  that  other  qoaternion  which 
is  iheir  product)  ;  to  write  the  equation  S  (f>  -f-  a)  =0,  or  8.  /[>a-i  =  0,  is 
therefore  to  express,  by  the  notations  of  thiB  calculus,  that  the  line  p  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  a,  and  consequently  that  the  locus  of  the  point  p  is 
a  PLAHB  throuffh  the  origin  o,  perpendicular  to  the  given  line  OA,  if 
a=OA,  p  =  op;  ifa]soj3=OB,  the  equation  S.(/>-/3) a -i  =  0  expresses 
the  perpendicularity  p  —  P^a,  and  gives,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  plane 
through  B,  perpendicular  to  oa,  or  parallel  to  the  former  plane;  such  a 
paraRel plane  may  also  be  denoted  by  the  equation  S.pa-^  =  a,  where 
the  scalar  a  is  such  that  aa  denotes  the  constant  projection  p  =op'  of  the 
variable  vector  p  on  the  fitted  vector  a;  the  equation  S.ap-i  =  l  ex- 
presses that  the  projection  of  a  on  p  is  the  line  p  itself,  or  that  the  angle 
OPA  is  right ;  it  gives,  therefore,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  sphebb  with  oa  firr 
diameter  ;  the  Mijn«  spheric  surface  may  also  be  denoted  by  either  of  the 
equations, 

S.(a-p)p-i  =  0,  T(p-|J=^Ta; 

methods  of  transforming,  by  calculation,  any  one  of  these  equi-eign^ieani 
forms  into  any  other,  will  be  explained  at  a  later  stage  (in  §  lxxvl)  ; 
more  generally  the  two  equations, 

T{p-|(a  +  ^}  =  T{|(«-P)},  S^=0, 

each  represent  a  sphere  described  on  AB  as  diameter,    .    .  ' 

Articles  412  to  415 ;  Pages  397  to  402. 

§  LZV.  The  system  of  the  two  equations  S .  pa -^  =  1,  S .  /9p -^  =  1,  represents  a 
ctBCiA,  namely,  the  mutiuil  intersection  of  the  plane  through  a,  perpen- 
dicular to  oa,  and  the  sphere  on  OB,  as  diameter ;  the  product  of  the 
same  two  equations,  namely,  the  equation  S.pa-i.S./3p'i  =  l,  re- 
presents a  COME,  with  the  Uist  described  circle  for  its  base;  if  this  last 
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equatioa  be  combined  with  the  equtioa  of  ancwploiM,  S  .py-^ « 1,  Um 
rasoitiiig  sfstem  rapnseDts  a  plahb  oohiOi  oooiidend  as  a  emve  w 
tpaee:  the  eqoatioo  of  the  oone  majr  aim  be  thns  written, 

nnder  this  fonn  it  gives  the  subgohtrabt  cibcuuir  sicnoir  of  the  cone, 
namely,  as  the  interaection  of  the  sphere  described  on  a-^  as  diameter, 
with  the  plane  S .  pjS  =  1 ;  the parattelplame  throu^fh  the  vertex,  S .  p/3  =  0, 
tcmehee  the  former  sphere  S .  /3p  -  ^  =  1,  which  contained  the  former  circular 
haee ;  this  latter  plane,  and  the  plane  S .  pa  =  0,  are  the  two  ctclic 
PLAITES  of  the  cone ;  the  equations  of  these  two  planes  may  also  be  thus 
written, S . /3p  =  0,  S.ap  =  0;  forip  general  (byJIxv.,  uan.},  8,pa^ 
SK .  pa  =  S .  ap ;  thus,  in  taking  me  eealar  oftheprodmet  of  any  two  vee- 
tort,  we  are  allowed  to  alter  their  order  ;  more  generally  it  will  be  found 
(see  §  LXXXTX.),  that  under  the  aiffn  S  we  may  alter  ctcucallt  the 
ORDER  o/ojay  NUKBRB  offactort,  even  if  those  factors  be  giMi/tfniioiM  ;  a 
SPHKBiCAL  CONIC  may  be  expressed  by  combining  either  of  the  two  forms 
above  assigned  for  the  equation  of  the  cone  with  any  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing forms  fbr  the  equation  of  the  oohcentbic  srHSRS, 

Tp  =  c,  p«+ce  =  0,  S^-^«0;  ! 

p  +  y 

y  is  here  the  vector  of  some  one  point  upon  the  sphere,  and  e  is  the  length 
of  the  radius ;  we  might  also  represent  the  same  concentric  sphere  by  the 
equation  Tp  =  Ty,  or  pS  =  yS ;  one  ctcuc  arc  may  be  represented  by  the 
two  equations  S .  ap  =  0,  Tp  =  c,  and  the  other  cyclic  arc  by  the  eqna- 
taoos,  S . /3p  =  0,  Tp=: e,      .    .    .    .    Articles  416  to  421 ;  Pages  402  to  407. 

§  iJEVi.  If  a  given  sphere  with  a  for  radius  have  its  centre  at  the  origin  o,  and  if 
we  conceive  t  to  be  a  sought  point  of  contact  of  the  ^ihere  with  a  rectili- 
near tangent  from  a  given  external  point  a,  and  make  ^  =  08,  raor, 
we  shall  have  the  two  equations  7*=— a*,  S .  vt'^  =  1,  the  tet  denoting 
the  gioen  sphere  round  o,  and  the  second  an  omxiHary  sphere  on  ob  ;  the 
POLAB  PLAKB  of  the  point  a,  or  the  plane  of  which  s  is  the  polb,  with  re- 
spect to  the  given  sphere,  is  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  intersection  of  the  two 
sidheres,  and  its  equation  (obtained  by  suitably  multiplying  their  equa- 
tions} is  S.(rr=-a>,  or  S.  rf»-i=  1,  if  we  makefi=OM =-a»o-i;  ris 
here  treated  as  a  variable  vector,  but  o-  and  fi  as  fixed  vectors ;  Vfi^Vv, 
Tf(  =  a*T9-i .  M  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  contact  of  the  given  sphere 
with  the  KErvsLOPiNG  conb  of  tangents  drawn  from  S ;  if  p  =  or  be  the 
variable  vector  of  a  point  p  upon  this  cone,  then 

{(8.«r(p-«r)}»  =  ((T«+a»)  (p-«r)«; 

but  a  simpler  form  of  the  eqwOxon  of  the  enveloping  cone  will  be  assigned 
afterwards  (in  §  lzzvu.)  ;  the  cone  which  cuts  this  enveloping  cone  per- 
pendicularly along  the  above-mentioned  circle  of  contact,  and  has  its  ver- 
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tez  at  the  centre  of  the  given  sphere,  ie  (S .  ffp)*  +  asps= 0 ;  the  equation 
8 .  <rp  =- tf*  expreaaes  that  the  points  p  and  s  are  oonjuoatb  ponrrs, 
with  respect  to  the  given  sphere ;  the  equations  S .  f>0- = -  a*,  S .  fx/ = ~  a*, 
represent  jointly  a  bight  link,  which  is  the  polar  of  the  line  as' ;  the 
oontinned  equation, 

expresses  that  the  too  Unea  pp',  si^,  are  rboipbocal  polars  of  each  other, 
with  reference  to  the  same  given  sphere  as  before ;  in  general,  for  any  two 
yectors  p  and  <r, 

S.p^  =  Tp  T<r  cos  (it - pV) ; 

the  teakar  of  the  product  of  Bay  two  Kne$  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under 
the  lines,  multiplied  by  the  eotine  oft^  eupplement  of  the  amgle  between 
theur directions ;  Z.p<r  =  ir-p^=  v-^.p^-*; 

SU .  piT' » =  +  cos  p<r,  SU.  p^  =  -  cos  p<r ; 

this  Mnpplemenkery  relaium  between  the  tmglet  of  the  product  and  quo- 
tient of  two  lines  (compare  §  lxiv.),  is  one  which  it  is  Important  to  re- 
memher  in  this  calculus,  from  the  principles  of  which  it  was  deduced  so 
early  as  in  §  xv. ;  it  may  also  be  considered  as  connected  wHh  the  negative 
character  of  the  equare  of  a  vector  (§xni.),  since /3a  =  a>.j3a-i=—T 
a'./3a-i,  n./3a  =  — n./3a-S  and  the  angle  of  the  negative  da^  quater- 
nion is  the  eupplement  (by  §  xxxvii.)  of  the  angle  of  the  quaternion  iteelf; 
if  )3'  be  (as  in  §  Lxm.)  the  projection  of  fi  on  a,  then  S./3a  =  /3'a  =  a/3', 
and  this  scalar  product  (see  again  §  xm.)  is  positive  or  null  or  negative, 
according  as  the  angle  between  a  and  P  is  obtuse,  or  right,  or  acute  (con- 
trast again  §  lxiv.)  ;  the  projection  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of /3  and 

a,  by  writing)8'=o->S./3o,  or  j3'  =  oS./3a-i, 

Articles  422  to  426 ;  Pages  407  to  416. 

§  LxviL  Vector  of  the  product  of  two  lines  a,  /3  *,  if  /T  denote  (as  in  §  lxul)  the 
component  of  p  which  is  perpendicular  to  a,  then  Y,pa=p^a  =  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  given  foctors  a,  /3 ;  Y .  /3a  a.  a»  V. 
^-L./3 ;  the  rotation  round  this  vector  of  the  product,  from  the  multiplier 
line  p,  towards  the  multiplicand  line  a,  is  posiiive  ;  whereas  the  positive 
rotation  round  the  vector  of  the  quotient  /3  -f-  a,  or  /3a-^,  is  directed  fh>m 
a  towards  p ;  UV.)3a=-  UV.^-i ;  thelength  of  the  vector  of  the  pro- 
duct  of  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram  represents  the  area  of  that 
parallelogram, 

TV./8a=  /I7AOB  =  T^To8in^; 

TVU./3a  s=  shi  /3a  (compare  §  Lxm.) ;  V.  o/3  =  -  V.  /3o,  f A«  vector  of  the 
product  of  two  linea  changea  eign  (or  direction)  when  the  two  f adore  are 
interchanged  (whereas,  by  §Lxv.,  S.a/3  =  +  S./3a);  the  perpendicular 
component  /T  may  be  expressed  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways, 

/T  =  V./3a-f.a  =  -a-»V./3a  =  a-»V.a/3 
=  V./3a-ixa  =  -aV.^-i  =  aV.a-«/3; 
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new  proof  (eompan  §  l.)  that  when  ya  s  o/S,  then  y  is  the  RiFumoii 
of  the  Hne/8  with  iwpeet  to  a;  the  equation  y.pa  =  V.^,  or  T.  (p-j3) 
a  =  0,  cxpweooe  thai  the  termioatioD  p  of  p  la  litaated  on  the  ngU  hm 
Hianmgk  b,  wUch  iaparaBei  to  a,  ot  toOA ;  the  Hune  kbotiliiikar  tjocub 
of  p  may  be  oxpreflaed  by  writing  p  =  j3  +  jto,  where  x  denotea  a  oarJaMf 
9eaiar  ;  the  equation  V .  pa  =  0  denotes  the  indefinite  right  line  tkraugh  the 
origin  o,  of  which  the  given  line  OA  is  a  part ;  V .  pa  =  V .  aj3  denotes 
amothtr  indefinite  right  Hne,  pandlel  to  the  line  oa,  and  paaeing  thrtnigh 
a  point  c,  whidi  is  the  refltxivm  ofthe  point  b  with  respect  to  the  lineoA; 
the  equation  V  (pY ./3a)  =0,  or  V .  p  Y ./3a  «  0,  ezpreeaes  that  p  is  per- 
pendieular  to  the  plane  AOB  of  a  and  /3;  whereas  the  equation  S.p  Y  ./3a 
s  0  (aftermnds  abridged,  see  §  lxxxtt.,  to  the  form  S.  p/3a  =  0),  expresses 
that  the  three  lines  «,  /S,  p,  are  eoplam&r,  and  gives  therefore  a  plavb  as 
the  locus  of  p ;  the  equation, 

(Y. pa)«=(V./3a)«,  or  TV. pa  =  TV.  ^, 

denotes  a  ctundbb  op  bbvolution,  with  a  for  a«w,  and  T^  torradiuM; 
in  lake  manner  the  equation  (Y.p/3'i)> 4  &>=0,  or  TY.p/3-i  =  6,  repre- 
sents anotker  cylinder  ofretohdion,  with  p  for  axis,  and  &T/3  for  radius, 

Articles  427  to  431 ;  Pages  416  to  428. 

§  UEYin.  If  we  ent  the  last  cylinder  by  the  perpendicular  plane  S.p|3-^  =  a,  the 
section  ia  a  cracLx,  contained  on  the  sphere  Tp  =  (a>  +  ^)i  T/3 ;  the  sphere 
round  origin  with  radius  T/3,  namely,  the  sphere  for  which  Tp=T/3,  or 
T.p/3-isl,  may  have  its  equation  thus  transformed,  (S.p0-i)>~(V. 
p/3-i)as  1,  and  may  be  legarded  as  the  loeue  of  a  varying  eirele^  for 
which  S  .p/3-i  =  ir,  TV .  p/3-1  =  (1  -  ^)l;  the  first  of  theee  two  equations 
of  the  circle  represents  here  a  varying  plane,  and  the  second  represents  a 
varying  cylinder  of  revolution ;  if  a  be  indined  to  j3,  the  cylinder  TV. 
pp-is=b  ia  ent  obHqnefy  by  the  plane  S.pa--i=a  in  an  ku<ipsb;  in  like 
manner  the  equations,  S. pa-^  =  ir,  TV .  p/3-^  =  (1  -  ^)h  represent  a  ea- 
rging  eBqtee,  of  which  the  looub  (obtained  by  elimination  of  x)  ia  an 
BLUFSOio,  represented  by  the  equation,  .... 

(8.pa-i)i-(Y.p/3-0«=l; 

geometrical  illustration  of  this  mode  of  generating  an  ellipsoid  by  a  cer- 
tain deformation  of  a  sphere  (ellipses  being  substituted  for  circles,  by  sub- 
stituting oblique  for  perpendicular  sections  of  a  certain  varying  cylinder); 
the  ellipsoid  is  knvelopkd  by  the  cylinder  of  revolution,  whose  equation 
is  (V.  p/3-i)2  =  -  1 ;  the  plane  of  the  ellq)se  of  contact  is  S.  pai  =  0 ; 
the  equation  ofthe  ellipsoid  may  also  be  thus  written,  (S.pa-i)3+  (TY  . 
pj8-i)»  =  l ;  or  thus,  T  (8.  pa-»  +  Y.p/3-i)  =  1  i  this  last  form  will  be 
found  to  furnish  (in  §§  Lxxvm.,  &c.)  a  new  mode  of  generating  the  dUp- 

mid  (or  rather  a  manher  of  such  new  modes), 

Articiee  432  to  486  ;  Pages  428  to  430. 

§  I.XIX.  Analogous  deformations  of  other  surfaces  of  revolution ;  the  locus  of  the 
varying  drcle^  S .  p^-*  =  ar,  TY .  p/3  -  *  =  (x'  - 1)*,  is  an  squilatbrai* 
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AHD  DOUBLB-SHBRSD  HTPBaBOEA>ID  OF  BBVOLUTIOV,  IvhOflB  equation  U 

(S .  p/3~0'+  (y  •  P/^~0'=  ^  }  ^^  loc°*  ^  ^  oonnected  and  Taiying  e/- 
I^Me,  S.  pa-^  :sdr,  TV .  p/3-^«(««-  l}i,  where  a  is  still  supposed  to  be 
indined  to  /3,  is  aiio#A«r  dcmbU-tkeeted  ^fperholoid,  wUch  is  no!  one  of 
l«volQtion,  and  which  has  for  its  equation  the  following, 

(S.pa-i)«  +  (V.p/3-i)«=l; 

geometrical  iUiistrations :  the  right  and  oblique  ooms,  whidi  are  respeo- 
tivelj'  AsncFTOTXG  to  these  two  hyperboloids,  have  their  equations  ibnned 
by  changing  1  to  0  in  the  second  members  of  the  equations  of  those  two 
surfiujes ;  by  changing  1  to  -  1  in  the  same  second  members,  we  get  the 
equations  of  two  sinoijs-bhketed  HTPisBBOLOiDe,  with  the  tame  asymp- 
totic COM*,  of  which  two  hyperbololds  the  first  is  eqwiatend  and  of  revo^ 
hiium,  while  the  second  touchet  the  dUpwid  of  §  Lxvin.  aUmg  tke  eUipMe 
ofeontaei  mentioned  in  that  section,  namely,  the  ellipse  whoee  equations 
are, 

S.pa-i  =  0,  TV.p)3-i  =  l; 

the  second  of  Uie  two  double-sheeted  hyperbobids  touches  the  same  ellip- 
soid at  the  eztranities  of  the  two  opposite  vectors  which  haye  the  directions 
of  J:  /3,  the  conmum  tangfemt  planet  at  those  two  pohits  being  given  by  the 
formula  S .  pa-^  =+ 1 ;  the  equatiims, 

S.p^-^  +  (V.p^-i)«=0,  S.po-i  +  (V.pi3-0*  =  0. 

represent  two  BLLirac  pababoloids,  whereof  the  first  is  a  sni&ce  of  re- 
volution ;  the  equations .  pa-  ^  S .  p/3'  i= S .  py-^ represents  an  htpbbbo- 
uo  paraboloid;  an  akbitrabt  subfagb  of  rsvolutioh  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula,  TV .  p/J-i  =/(S .  pfl-^),  and  then  the  con- 
nected equation,  TV .  pfi-^  «/(S .  pa-i)  will  represent  tiie  result  of  a  cer- 
tain DBFOBMATioN  of  that  surfaoe,  wfaerel^  ellipees  are  still  substituted 
for  circles;  but  if  a  be  supposed  to  be  fio<  inclined  to  /3,  but  only  to  be 
longer  or  thorier,  the  results  of  all  the  foregoing  deformations  will  them- 
selves be  surfoces  of  revolution,  .    .    .  Articles  487  to  440 ;  Pages  480  to  485. 

S  Lzx.  Mac  Gu]lagh*s  modulab  omfBRATioir  of  aurfoces  of  the  second  order,  ex- 
pressed hi  the  language  of  quaternions ;  origin  being  on  a  directrix^  a  being 
vector  ot&Jbeusj  fi  vector  of  another  point  of  directrix,  and  y  perpendicular 
to  A  directive  plane,  the  following  equation  may  be  established,  T  (p  -  a)  s 
T  (pS.  y^-i3S  .yp);  it  wUl  be  found  (see  §xgl)  tiiat  tiiis  equation  ad- 
mits of  being  put  under  the  form  . 

T(p-a)=TV.yV.A»,    •     •     • 

Article  441 ;  Pages  486  to  487. 

f  LXXi.  The  symbol  V(V.aj3.V.ya) denotes  a /tiie  situated  in tiietstf^rjeelum 
of  the  two  planet  <da^  ft  and  of  y,  ^ ;  if  there  be  nr  diverging  vectors  a, 
a ,  .  .  .  a*,  and  if  we  form  from  them  three  others,  /3,  p,  p,  by  the 
formulas, 
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/3=V(V.aa'.V.oV), 

/3'=V(V.o''o*.V.a»a), 

then  the  equaUon,  0  =  S .  /3  /7  /T,  expresses  the  condition  far  the  six  diveig- 
ing  lines,  a,  a, .  .  .  a\  being  tix  ddcM  oftmit  wmMon  eone  ofthe  seoond 
degree,  and  may  therefore  be  called  the  equation  of  hom ooonicism  ;  the 
scalar  ftmction  S.ppp'  may  be  called  the  Aoohio  Fumctioh  ofthe  tix 
vectors  a  ..  a*,  or  of  the  hbxaooh  (plane  or  gauche)  at  whose  eomers 
they  terminate,  because  it  vamishee  when  they  are  homoeome^  by  a  form 
of  the  theorem  of  Pascal ;  hence  may  be  derived  an  expression  by  quater- 
nions, for  what  may  be  called  the  Adbutsbio  Fukction  or  ten  vbotors, 
a,  a ,  .  .  .  a^,  or  of  the  (generally  gauche)  dbcaoon  at  whose  oomert 
they  terminate,  because  this  ftmction  vanUketf  wkeH  tkoteTWK  ponra are 
on  one  common  dbutxrio  subfacb,  or  common  eurface  ofthe  tecond 
order  ;  the  Adeuterie  may  be  thus  expressed, 

S  (±  ABCDBT.  OHIK), 

if  A  ...  K  be  the  ten  points,  while  the  symbol  abodbf  here  denotes  the 
acoiitc  fkmction  of  six  of  them,  with  respect  to  any  elerenth  point  o  arbi- 
trarily taken  as  an  .origin,  and  ohik  denotes  the  pyramidal  function  ofthe 
other  ftrar,  that  is,  the  eextmpled  volume  ofthe  pframid  of  which  they  are 
the  comers,  taken  with  a  proper  algebraic  sign ;  in  symbols,  this  pyramidal 
ftmction  of  four  points,  o,  H,  i,  k,  or  of  Ibur  vectors,  a**,  a^,  a^^,  a^  may 
be  expressed  by  quaternions  as  follows: 

S.(a««-a»»)  (o'W-a'*)  (a»«-a**)  (compare  §  Lxxxix.)  ; 

the  ten  points  are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  all  possible  ways,  aa  gronpa 
of  four  and  six  (namely  in  210  ways),  by  soooessiTe  mutual  faiterchanges 
of  points  or  of  letters  between  the  two  groups;  for  every  such  binary  inter- 
change the  sign  ±  prefixed  to  the  product  varies ;  this  formation  of  the 
adeuteric  ftmction  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  the  Lecture,     .    .    • 

Artide  442 ;  Pages  487  to  489. 

S  Lxxn.  The  general  addUion  of  any  two  qmatemuma  can  alwa3rs  be  easOy  and 
defimtdy  effected  by  the  mle  ofthe  common  operand,  or  by  the  formula 
(y-J-  a)  +  (/3  -i-  a)  =  (y  +  /3)  -*-  o ;  tubtraetion  of  quaternions  may  fa  like 
manner  be  efiected  by  the  formula  (y -r- «) -  (/3 -*- a)  =  (y -/S)  -f-a ; 

Articles  448  to  447;  Pages  489  to  444. 

S  Lxxm.  Properties  of  sudi  addition ;  it  is  a  commutative  and  ateodoHve  opera- 
tion ;  the  scalar,  vector,  and  conjugate  of  a  eum  of  quaternions  are  respec- 
tively the  sums  ofthe  scalars,  vectors,  and  conjugates,  S2  =  SS,  VS  =  SV, 
K2  =  SK;  similarly  for  differences^  SA  =  AS,  VA  =  AV,  KA  =  AK  ;it  is 
useful  to  be  fiuniliar  with  the  two  foUowfag  general  expressions,  for  the 
scalar  and  vector  parts  ofthe  product  of  any  two  vectors,  S .  0)3^=^  {aP+ 
Pa),  V.a^=i(a/3-^),     ....     ArUcles  448,  449 ;  Pages  444  to  447. 

§  Lxxiv.  The  general  quadbinomial  form,  ^  =  w  +  ix  -\-jy  +  Az,  for  a  quater- 
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nion,  may  now  be  more  ftilly  uideratood;  g  =w'+ix'+^+ A2'  being 
another  qnadrinomial  of  the  same  aort,  the  sum  and  difference  of  these  two 
quaternions  are  formed  by  taking  the  soms  and  differences  of  their  oonsn- 
TUKHT81  w^x.yyZ  and  w',  *',  y ,  z' ;  in  symbols,  q±q=Mi±w-\-i  (x  ±x) 
+i  (y*  ±  y)  +  ^  (2'  +  2) ;  a  quaternion  cannot  vanish,  except  by  its  four  con- 
stituents separatefy  vanishing ;  nor  can  two  quaten^ons  become  equal, 
without  their  constituents  becoming  separately  equal ;  an  equation  q'  =  q 
between  two  quaternions  ineludes  thus  a  stbtkm  of  FOUB  JSQUAnoNS  be* 

tweenscalars  ;  namelyi  «/  =  w,  x'  =  ar,  y  =  y ,  «'  =  21, 

Article  450 ;  Pages  447  to  449. 

§  Lxxv.    General  proof  of  the  distribvtivb  psiuciplb  of  muU^lieation  of 

quutemiont;  2r .  Zg  =  £  .rg  ;  .     .     .   Articles  461  to  455 ;  Pages  449  to  455. 

§  LXZTT.  Elementary  appHcaiions  of  the  distributive  prindple;  transformations 
by  means  of  it,  referred  to  in  §  lxiy.  ;  the  equation  or  identity, 

is  equivalent  to  thojiauiamental  formula  of  plane  trigonometry,  or  to  the 
equation, 

BA«  =  CA«  —  20A  .  CB  .  cos  AOB  +  CB*  ; 

centre  of  mean  distances,  or  of  gravity,  ^  =  2 .  aa  -S-  £  a ;  investigation  of 
the  (spherical)  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  base  and  the 
ratio  of  the  sides  are  given ;  T  (<r-«y)  =T  (utr-y),  if  T<rs=Ty,  .    .    . 

Articles  456  to  459 ;  Pages  455  to  460. 

§  Lzxvn.  Intersections  of  right  line  and  sphere ;  the  loeoa  of  all  the  tangents  to 
the  sphere  f><  +  <^  =  0,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  jS,  has 
for  equation,  «•  (p  -  /8)» = ( V .  /3p)« ;  this  form  of  the  equation  of  the  en- 
velopiny  cone  is  simpler  than  that  which  was  obtained  in  §  lxvi.,  but  the 
one  can  be  transformed  into  the  other ;  new  investigation  of  the  equation 
of  the  polar  plane,  S.  Pp--t^  (compare  again  §  lxvl);  proof  by  qua- 
ternions, of  the  known  harmonic  property  of  this  plane ;  HABMomc  mjban 
BKi'WKKfl  AKY  TWO  VEOTOBS ;  fouTth  harmonicol  to  any  three  points  (not 
necessarily  on  one  straight  line) ;  extention  hereby  given  to  the  unu^  no- 
tion of  harmonic  corrugates  ;  eireular  harmonic  group  (Ibnr  points  on  a 
circle,  for  which  what  is  called  the  anharmonie  quotient  becomes  unity); 
interpretations  of  the  nan  and  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  oi^  two 
vectors, Articles  460  to  464 ;  Pages  460  to  466. 


§  Lzxvm.  Eqnation  of  ellipscnd  zesumed  (from  §  lxyuL),  and  tmuAmMd  to 

T(ip  +  pK)  =  ii«-»«; 
geometrical  eqmaUty  hence  dednoed, 

AE  =  bd'  ; 
GKKJSRATiov  OF  THE  ELLIPSOID,  hencc  derived ;  if  A  be  a  siqterfieial  point 
of  A  fixed  sphere  with  centre  c,  and  b  an  external  point,  and  if  a  secant 
bdd'  be  drawn,  and  on  the  guidc'chord  ad,  or  on  that  choid  either  way 
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prolonged,  a  portion  ab  be  takco,  wbSch  in  Uuffih  is  equal  to  bd',  the  lo- 
cus of  the  point  B  wiU  be  a»  ellq>9oid9  with  ▲  for  its  oentiv,  and  B  for  a 
point  of  its  snrfooe ;  abc  in  tliis  ooostmctioo  may  be  called  the  obbbbat- 
IHO  TRiABOLX,  aod  the  sphere  round  c  the  dliobbtbio  bprbrb;  the 
points  D  and  d'  on  that  sphere  may  be  said  to  be  eot^MgaU  pmide-poinia  ; 
geometrical  cteduetions  from  the  formula,  AB  =  bd'  ;  constructions  for  the 
lengths  and  directions  of  the  three  principal  eenU-axeM  of  the  ellipsoid,  a, 
bf  e ;  expressions  for  the  lengths  of  the  tides  of  the  generating  trianglei 

BC=4  (a-l-c),  CA  =  ^(a-c),  AB»ae(-i; 

enteloping  eyUnder  of  revohUioMy  with  the  side  AB  for  axis,  and  BO=  ( 
for  radius,  if  o  be  the  second  point  of  intersection  of  ab  with  the  diaoentric 
si^iere ;  the  two  other  sides,  bc,  ca,  of  the  triangle  are  perpendicular  to 
the  two  cyciie  planet  of  the  ellipsoid ;  the  one  that  is  j.ic,  or^.  ca, 
touchet  the  diacentrie  tphere  at  A ;  these  planes  are  also  shewn  by  this 
construction  to  be  (as  is  known)  the  cycUc  planes  of  all  the  concentric 
conety  that  rest  on  those  spherical  comes  in  which  the  ellipsoid  is  cut 
by  a  system  of  concentric  tpheret;  mxab  sphbbb,  containing  the  two  dia- 
metral and  circular  sections;  the  construction  exhibits  also  geometrically 
the  known  mutual  reetangularity  of  the  temi-axet  ABi,  AB2  of  any  other 
diametral  section  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  conducts  easily  to  the  known  ex- 
pression for  the  difference  of  the  tquaret  of  their  redproeahy  namely,   . 

AB2-«-ABi->  =  (c-«-a-«)  sinv  sin  «', 

where  v  and  tf'  are  the  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  two  cyclic 
planes ;  the  eqitationt  of  these  latter  planes  are,  re^iectiTely,  8 .  i f>  s  0, 
8 .  Kf>  =  0 ;  the  equation  of  the  mean  qihere  is 

Tp  =  6  =  (jc>-*«)T  (*-*)-!; 
a  =  Tt  +  Ti:,  c  =  T* -  Tr,  ac=  ««- 1«,  acb-^  =  T (t ~  *)  ; 

equationt  of  a  spherical  conic  on  the  eUipsoid ;  expressions  for  the  two  new 

vectors,  c,  r,  as  functions  of  the  vectors,  a,  /3,  of  §  lxviu., 

Articfes  465  to  470 ;  Pages  466  to  475. 

§  Lxzix.  Introduction  of  two  new  vectors,  X,  /c,  with  two  new  sealars.  A,  A',  and 
two  new  pdnts,  l,  x,  which  all  depend  upon  and  vary  with  the  vector  (», 
or  the  pdnt  b,  and  satisfjr  the  equations, 

X  =  (icp4-pK)  (ir-«)-i  =  A(i-ic)  =  ALs=A.AB, 
p=^(ip  +  pt)  (»-jc)-i  =  A'(«-0  =  ^^=*'«»Af 

to  each  given  valne  of  A  (between  certain  limits)  answers  a  ctrc/e  on  the 
eUipaoid,  for  which 

S.icp  =  iAT(*-ie)«,LB  =  T(p-X)  =  5; 

in  like  manner,  to  each  given  value  of  A'  (suitably  limited)  there  answers 
another  circle  on  the  eDipsoid,  determined  by  the  equations, 

8. <p  =  iAT  (•-«)«,  «  =  T(p-^)  =  5; 
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these  two  tubeontrary  and  drcnkr  Bections  of  the  ellipsoid  have  their 
planes  perpendiadar  to  the  sides,  CA,  ob  of  the  generatiiig  triangle 
(§  Lxxym.),  and  therefore/Miroi/e/  (as  is  known)  to  the  two  cyclic  planes; 
every  such  pair  of  suhoontnuy  circles  (A,  h")  is  contained  (as  by  known 
results  it  ought  to  be)  on  one  commoit  $phere:  this  sphere,  in  these  calcu- 
lations, is  given  by  the  formula, 

T(p-C)  =  WK  =  », 

where  the  vector  I,  the  positive  scalar  n,  and  the  pobit  K,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  equations, 

AH  =  5=A«  +  A'*,  J«-  j|t=  (A  +  A')  CA4«+  A'ie«); 

and  if  we  make  EN  =  C-p  =  ^v>  then  n  is  ihefiot  of  the  normal  to  the 
ellipsoid  drawn  at  the  point  b,  and  terminated  by  the  plane  of  the  gene- 
rating triangle,  or  by  the  pUme  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes,  while  ude- 
notes  the  lengfih  of  that  normal ;  the  new  vector  v  is  parallel  to  the  nonnal, 
and  satisfies  the  equation  S .  vf>  =  1 ;  its  expression  as  afunction  of  pis, 

v  =  (ic»-t«)-«{(*-«)«p  +  2t.8.i:p+2i:S.ip}; 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  put  under  the  form,  p>  +  6*  =  X/«, 
while  that  of  the  mean  sphere  may  be  thus  written,  p>+  6*  «  0,     .    .    . 

Articles  471  to  474 ;  Pages  476  to  479. 

§  Lxxx.  If  we  make  ibr  abridgment  y  =  ^  (p),  or  shnply  f  =  ^p,  the  vector  firne* 
tion  ^  will  be  linear  or  dUtrtbtiHve, 

and  if  we  agree  to  write /(p,  y)  =  S .  p^»,  the  eealarfimctionfwlW  be 
at  once  commui€Uive  or  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  two  vectors  on  which 
it  dq>ends,  and  linear  or  dtstributive  relatively  to  each  of  them,  so  that 
/(«^»  p)  ^f(Pf  ^)J  (P  +  p ,  w  +  li')  =/(p,  «r)  +/(p,  w')  +f(p\  «r)  +/ 
(P'f  ^)»  /(*Pty)  =  'Vfipt  «r) ;  if  then  we  farther  abridge /(p,  p)  to/ 
(p)  or  toy^,  this  new  scalar  fimction  of  one  vector  will,  relatively  to  t7,  be 
of  the  eeeond  dimension,  and  we  shall  have 

fO^  +  P^fp  +  Vlp.  pl-^fPyf{'p)^'Vpi 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  reduces  itself  in  this  notation  to  the  formula, 
/p  =  1 ;  and  if  a  cylinder  (not  generally  d  revolution)  be  circumscribed 
about  the  ellipsoid,  with  its  generating  lines  parallel  to  a  given  vector  «r, 
the  equation /(p,  «r)=  0  represents  the  diametral  plane  ofconiadf  and 
the  normal  to  that  plane  has  the  direction  of  the  vector  ^  v ;  in  general 
the  last  equation  denotes  that  the  directions  of  p  and  w  are  cot^ugaU^  re- 
latively to  the  ellipsoid ;  reciprocal  relations  of  bisection,  conjugation  of 
line  and  phme,  system  of  three  conjugate  semi-diameters,  equation  x>  +  y^ 
+  z'=l, Articles  475  to  480 ;  Pages  480  to  486. 

§  LXXXi.  Thecquation/(p,w)=  l,or  S.  vzs  =  1,  expresses  that  the  vector  w  ter- 
minates on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid,  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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semi-diAmeter  p ;  the  vector  v,  or  ^p,  maj  be  called  Uie  vsctob  of  pboxi- 
MiTT,  namdjr,  of  the  taogent  plane  to  the  centre,  becanae  its  reequveol 
y-i  repreeenta  in  length  and  in  direction  the  perpemdiemlar  let  fid!  from 
thatcantre  on  that  plane;  hi  general  thefonnnla/0>,v)sl  maj  be  aaid 
to  be  the  eqmaium  ofeotymgaikm  between  the  two  Tecton  p  and  t?,  be- 
canae it  expraBMS  that  th^  terminate  in  two  eoi^mgaU  poinis  ;  the  same 
eqaatiott  repreeentB  the  polar  fkuu  of  eUher  of  those  two  points,  when  the 
oUuT  is  treated  aa  Yariable ;  if  tir  be  treated  as  the  vector  of  ike  vertex  of 
an  enveiopimff  came^  the  eqiiati<»i  of  that  cone  is 

{/(p,w)-lp=(/p-l)(/«r-l): 

when  the  vertex  goes  off  to  hifiidty,  there  results  an  enveiopimg  eyUndcr^ 
w]ththeequation/(p,io)*«C/p-l)y^  ;  verifications  for  th  ecase  oft 
tpkerey  for  which  c= 0,  ^p  »  fS  p  •  general  karmoide  property  of  the  polar 
plane, Articles  481  to  486;  Pages  486  to  491. 

§  Lxzzn.  The  triangles  uik,  ABc,are  similar  and  shnilarly  sttnated  in  one  com- 
mon plane ;  the  pcnnts  b,  d,  k,  l  are  oondrcolar ;  the  triangle  lkm  is  isos- 
celes ;  the  linos  ln,  hit  are  portions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  drdes  on  the 
ellipeoid  which  pass  throogh  the  point  b,    .    Articles  487, 488 ;  Pages491,  492. 

§  ucxxm.  Nevf  proof  of  the  ateoeioHve  prmeiple  ofmmlHpHeatum  ofqmater^    • 
mbfu,  derived  fiom  the  dietribuiive  principle  ;  importance  of  combining 
these  two  principles Articles  489,  490 ;  Pages  498  to  495. 

§  ixxxsv.  Transformed  equation  of  the  ellipsoid, 

T(ip  +  pO  =  «'*-»''7  «e'=*«  =  T.«ie; 
new  generating  triangle  ab'c^,  and  new  diacentric  sphere  round  c',  touch- 
ing at  A  the  cyclic  plane  x  i  (compare  §  Lxxvin.) ;  ab'  is  the  axis  of 
neeeond  enveloping  cylinder  of  revolution ;  if  we  make  (compare  §  lxxix.), 

AL'=rX'  =  2(K-i')-iS.i:'p,AM'  =  ^'  =  2(t'-i:')-iS,i'p, 

the  two  new  triangles,  L'li'ir  and  ab'c<  are  similar  and  similarly  situated  in 
one  common  plane,  namely,  in  the  ^^nndpa/p/one  of  the  elllpBoid;  the 
eymboU  Y-i  0,  S'l  0,  denote  respectively  a  ecaJar  and  a  vector  ;  when 
three  points  are  eoUinear^  the  vector  part  of  the  quotient  of  the  differences 
vanishes  and  conversely;  lmmV  is  a  qvadrUateral  m  a  circle,  whereof  the 
dtagomah  ui,  ml  vUereeet  in  k,  that  is  (§  lxxiz.),  in  the /oof  of  the 
normal  to  the  ellipsoid ;  oxnsbation  of  a  arsTKM  op  two  rboipbocal 
SLLIF80IDS,  by  means  of  a  movdio  sfhbhb  ;  generation  of  the  eame  eye- 
tern  of  two  ellipsoids  by  means  of  a  nxsD  sfhjcrb  ;  if  the  eidee  of  a  plane 
qmadrUateral  inscribed  in  the  fixed  ephere  move  parallel  to  fonr  fixed 
Imef,  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  wUl  intersect  in  a  point  on  one  ellipsoid, 
and  the  other  pair  of  opposite  sides  will  intersect  in  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  other  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid;  these  two  ellipsoids  have  one 
eommon  mean  sphere,  namely,  the  fixed  sphere  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion ;  other  geometrical  relations  of  the  fixed  sphere  and  lines  to  the  two 
ellipsoids  tiius  generated,     ....      Articles  491  to  495 ;  Pages  495  to  502. 
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§  Lzxxv.  G«neimtioii  of  an  ellipsoid  by  metxis  of  a  paib  of  suddio  sphbiubb  ; 
if  two  equal  spheres  slide  within  two  cylinders  of  reyolotion,  whose  axes 
intersect  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  line  joining  their  cen- 
tres moves  parallel  to  a  fixed  line,  the  loeut  of  their  eirtU  ofinierseetum 
is  <m  eUip9oid,  inscribed  at  once  in  both  the  cylinders;  the  same  ellipsoid 
may  also  be  generated  as  the  locus  of  the  circular  intersection  of  another 
pair  efdidimg  epkeree,  inscribed  within  the  same  two  cytinders,  but  with 
their  Hne  of  centres  parallel  to  a  diffnent  straight  line;  the  diameter  of 
eadi  sliding  sphere  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis  26  of  the  dlipeoid ;  an  orM- 
trary  curve  on  the  eur/dee  of  the  eUiptoid  may  be  deecrtbed  by  the  vertex 
nofan  isotceles  triangle  lbm'  (or  l'em),  the  common  length  of  whose 
two  sides  kl,  km'  (or  bl',  bm)  is  constant,  and  s  (,  while  its  base  lm'  (or 
l'm)  moves  parallel  to  a  given  line  ac  (or  ac*),  and  is  inscribed  in  agiven 
angle  bab'  ;  or  a  rhombue  ofcoiutami  perimeter^  =  4b,  may  be  employed  to 
generate,  in  an  analogous  way,  by  the  motions  of  two  opposite  comers,  two 
ewves  on  the  ellipsoid, Article  496 ;  Pages  602,  608. 

§  LXXXVi.  Introduction  of  two  new  fixed  vectors,  i|  =  Ti  U  (<  -  r),  0=  Tie  U 
(«'-  K^)  ;  making  ^=-A'  T  (1  -  ki-^),  we  have  /i=yfiy  \=^g9,  and  the 
equations  of  one  pair  of  sliding  spheres  become 

•  T(p-^)  =  T(p-^  =  6; 

for  any  one  value  of  the  variable  scalar  g,  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  inter- 
section is  represented  by  the  equation, 

and  we  have  the  value,  ti-9  =  blJi]  elimination  of  ^  gives  for  the  ellip- 
soid, regarded  as  the  locus  of  these  drdes,  the  transformed  equation, 

other  mode  of  obtaining  this  last  equation  from  the  form  in  §  LXXTm., 
namely,  T  (tp  +  f>K)  =  ic>- 1^ ;  in  general,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3,  y,  we 
have  the  identities, 

S.ai8y  =  -S.r/3a,V.aj3y  =  +  V.7/3a, 

with  analogous  results  (compare  §§  lui.,  Lxm.)  for  the  scalar  and  vector 
of  the  product  of  any  odd  number  of  vectors;  we  have  also,  generally, 

S.yy.pa=^S,yPa,S.yYq  =  S.yq; 

A  fraction  in  this  calculus  may  generally  be  transformed  (as  in  Algebra), 
by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  any  common  vector  or 
quaternion  distinct  from  zero ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  multiplying  each  into 
(but  not  generally  by)  the  reciprocal  of  any  such  vector  or  quaternion,   . 

Articles  497  to  500 ;  Pages  508  to  509. 

§  Lxxxvn.  Geometrical  significations  of  the  two  now  fixed  vectors,  ij,  0;  ly  +  0 
=  M  is  the  vector  of  on  (JMBilic  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  equation  of  the 
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taii^fNfp/aiu  at  thM  imMk  (fcand  bj  maldiig  ^  s  2)  Is  8 .  (9  •- If)  p  a 
d*-  ^s ;  the  umbiHear  norwml  then  hu  the  diieetioo  of  if  -  (^,  or  of  the 
cyclic  Domud  «;  (^-i-if-i  het  thedirectioD  ofthe  o<A<r  cyeUcnomial  r; 

i«=TvU(v-0),r  =  'WU(e-i-if-i)j 

the  ■om  and  diftmoe  V^±V$  are  re^iectiyely  equal  to  U  (t -c)  f  U 
0'-  K^f  <^  1^^«  thediiectiQiis  ofthe  gieatcrt  and  leaet  axee  of  the  ellip- 
soid ;  the  Umgth  of  an  rnnhflicar  yector,  or  umbUiear  •mm-^Kamtitr  of  the 
enipsoid,is 

««  T«=T  (j|  +  0)  =  V  («««-»•+««) ; 

tlie  length  of  the  perpemdieular  tnm  the  centre  on  the  rnnWUcar  tangmt 
plane  Is 

P  =  (^-JfOT(if-d)-i-iie6-i; 

these  valnes  ofnandpagree  with  known  results  ;aiie<Airmnbilkar  Tee- 
tor  Is 

•/=TifTO  +  'WUif«-T.i|0.(i|-i  +  ^-i); 

I  -w,-w' an  also  mnlnHcar  vectors;  thus  9-1+9- *  has  the  direction  of 

sochayectfMr; 

«  +  «'s=(Ti|  +  Ta)  (Uv  +  W), 

•  -«'=.(Ti|-Ta)  (Uif-Utf), 

the  angles  between  the  nmbOkar  diameters  are  seen  to  be  bisected  by  the 
greatest  and  least  axes, Articles  601  to  608;  Pages  509  to  611. 

§  uaxym.  For  the  sgnore  of  any  quaternion  we  haye  the  following  scaUr,  yee- 
tor,  and  tensor, 

S.9»  =  Sj«  +  V5t,V.9«  =  2VgS9,T.}««S^-Vj«; 

hence  llnr  the  sooZor  o^<A«  sfMOTf  roo#  of  any  other  qaatenkm  ^  we  haye 
the  expression, 

this  is  only  one  out  of  a  vast  number  ot  general  iranefirmaHont,  in  which 
the  present  caix^ulvs  abotmds,  and  which  may  be  dedoced  from  the 
lovff  of  the  symboU  S,  T,  U,  V,  K;applied  to  the  ellipeold,  in  comWnation 
with  the  recent  valoes  for  a,  &,  c,  it  enables  ns  to  Infer  that  the  linear  ec- 
eenirieUies  of  the  two  sectioDS,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  mean  and 
greatest  axes,  are, 

(dt  -  fli)»  =  2T  V  (ifO),  CJ»  -  e«)*  «=  28  V  (vO) ; 

If  we  change  at  once  $  to  t0  md  11  to  t'^  17,  where  e  is  any  positive  seaUr, 
we  pass  to  a  ooitvooal  bllipsoid,  the  focal  xllipsb  and  iooal  ht- 
PKRBOLA  remaining  still  michanged ;  the  focal  ett^«  may  conveniently 
be  represented  by  the  system  of  the  two  equations 

S.pUjf  =  S.pW,  TV.pU9  =  2SV(9^, 

which  represent  separately  the  plane  of  the  ellipse,  and  a  cylinder  of  revo- 
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lution  on  which  the  ellipse  is  oonUined ;  or  we  may  combine  the  same  pUne 
with  this  other  cjrlinder  of  reyoltttloo, 

TV.pU0  =  2SV(i|e); 

the  focal  kyptrhola  is  adequately  Tepresenteft  as  a  curve  in  space,  bj  the 
emgU  equation, 

V.i,p.V.pa=(V.iie)«; 

because  this  equation  will  be  found  to  include  within  itself  the  equation 
of  the  plane  of  the  hyperbola,  namely,  S .  pri9  =  0,  as  well  as  the  constancy 
of  the  product  of  the  projectiona  on  the  asymptotes,  which  asymptotes  are 
here  the  lines  9, 0,  or  (as  is  known)  the  axes  of  all  the  cylinders  of  revo- 

Intion  circomsortbed  abont  the  ellipsoid  and  its  oonfbcals; 

Articles  604,  505 ;  Pages  511  to  518. 

§  Lxzziz.  In  general,  in  this  Calcnlos,  a  ecalar  eqwation,  fp  =  e,  involving  one 
variable  vector  p,  representa  a  surfaee  ;  in  fact  it  is  equiuaUnt  to  an  ordi* 
narjf  aXgehraic  equation  between  the  three  Cartesian  co-ordinates  or,  jr,  it, 
and  may  be  changed  to  such  an  equation  by  substituting  for  p  its  trino- 
mial value  ix  -{-jy  +  As  (see  §  xix.) ;  examples ;  the  actual  process  of 
squaring  the  last-mentioned  trinomial  gives  p*s=-a^-y<  —  s>;ifwe  make 
asta+i^  +  Ac,  a  =:%»'-{- jb'-\-kc\  then  actual  multiplication  gives  ex- 
presdons  for  the  products  op,  a'ap,  of  which  the  scalar  parts  are,  respec- 
tively, S.ap  =  -~  {ax  +  5y 4- «),  and  S .  a'ap  =  the  detbbuinast 

a,  5,  c, 
«',  *',  c^. 

*»  y»  * ; 

or  =  a  (b'z  - c'y)  +  h  (ex  -  az)  4  c  (ay -  5'*) ; 
we  have  the  two  identities, 

pS.y/3o  =  yS.f>/3a  +  /3S.7po  +  a8.y/3p, 
pS.y/3o=V./3oS.yp+V.  oyS.i8p  +  V.y/3S.ap, 

of  which  the  second  shews  that  the  elimination  of  p  between  the  three 
equations  S .  ap  =  0,  S .  j3p  =  0,  S .  yp  =  0,  conducts  to  the  equation 
S .  ypa  =  0 ;  co-ordinates  and  quatemiom  may  thus  be  employed  to  as- 
nst  and  iUuttrate  each  other  ;  additional  ^uunples ;  the  s^-mbol  S .  yfia 
denotes  the  volume  of  the  parallelqnpedon  of  which  a/Sy  are  edges,  this 
volume  being  taken  poeiiivety  or  negaHveJy,  according  as  the  rotation 
round  y  from  /3  to  a  is  negative  or  poeitive  (compare  §  xxxix.) ;  we 
might  in  this  way  see  (compare  §  uoexvi.)  that  this  function  S .  yfia 
ehanget  n^,  when  any  two  of  its  fiKJtors  an  faiierchanged ;  the  eeaJUur  of 
a  product  does  not  alter,  when  its  factors  are  ctcugallt  peruutjed, 

S .  ypa  =  S .  /Say,  S .  sr^^  S .  rqe,  &&, 

Articles  506  to  512  ;  Pages  518  to  521. 

§xc.  An  equation  of  vector /brm,  ^p  =  X,  where  ^  denotes  a  vector  fiautum, 
and  X  a  given  vector,  may  in  general  be  reeolted  into  three  scalar  equa- 
tion$t  which  snflloe  (theoretically  speaking)  to  detennlne  genendJy  x,  jr,  a, 
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•Bd  tlwrefore  alao  />,  or  at  leait  to  VMtrict  tbow  oo-ordiiiat6fl|  and  this 
▼oetor,  to  %JimUe  varkfy  of  vahuo ;  CTampka ;  if  9  boagiTenqnataniioo, 

V 

the  equation  Y,qp=\  gives  pBq=  X  +  9-1V.  Wq ;  noiaiiotu  -,  &o. ; 

other  form  for  the  solution  of  the  last  equation  in  p;   the  equation 

V.  /Spy  =  X  gives  pg     ^ — 2lJ[ — .  interpretation  of  this  expression, 
MT  +  rP 


in  oonnezion  with  the  rssults  of  §  xux. ;  the  sine  of  the  senismn  ofthe 
angles  of  the  spherical  triangle  dbf  is  equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  oom- 
mon  bisector  ab  of  two  sides,  divided  by  the  cosine  of  od,  namely,  of  the 
half  of  the  third  ^de;  far  any  tibre«  neeion,  we  have  the  following  trans- 
fonnatioo,  which  is  very  often  tuefiU  in  this  calculus, 

V.j8py  =  i3S.rP-pS./37:+yS./3p, 

Artidee  618  to  618 ;  Pages  621  to  626. 

f  XCL  Other  mode  of  deducing  this  general  and  useful  equation  of  transibnna- 
tion ;  if  n'  he  used  as  tlie  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking  ajiro- 
dteij  with  an  Uverted  order  0/  tkefiietor$f  then  (by  §{  un.,  uun.}, 

Kn  =  irK,  S  =  J(1  +  K),  V=K1-K); 
b^nce 

sn=jn+jn'K,  vn=in-in'K; 

thus,  whatever  vectors  a,  p,  y,  9,  may  be,  we  have 

S.y/3a=Hr/3«-«/5r).  v.y^=Ky/5a+o^y); 

S .  ^yj8«=  i  (Jyi8a+  «/3y^),  V.  iypa^  I  (^y/Ja-  «/3y^),  kc  ; 

and  the  identity,  4  (r/3«  +  «^r)  =  *r  f /3o  +  a^  -  J  (ya  +  ay) /3 + 
ia  (y/3  +  /3y),  gives  V.  y^a=  yS .  pa-  pS .  yo+  oS .  /3y,  a  result  agree- 
ing with  the  last  section ;  we  have  also  (compare  §  ulk»),  these  two  other 
formnliB  of  transformation, 

V.yV. /3a  =  oS./8y-i8S.ay;  V(V.y/5.a)  =  yS./5a-j3S.ay ; 

the  student  ought  to  make  himself  very  ,/!im»/tar  with  the  three  last  for- 
muhBj  which  are  valid  for  any  three  vectors  ;  we  have  also,  for  any  four 
vectors, 

S .  a'a''aa  =  S  .  o*aS .  aV-  S .  aVS .  o'a  +  S .  oTa'S .  aa  ; 
S  (V.  o"o'  .V.  a'a")  =  S .  a^'a .  S .  o'a"  -  S .  o^o' .  S .  a'a ; 

the  compsrison  of  the  two  expressions  for  V  (V.  a*'a^y.  a  a)  conducts  to 
the  first  identity  of  §  lxxxix.  ;  as  included  in  which,  it  is  shewn  that  if 
a,  a'  be  two  non-paraUd  vectors,  and  a'=Y,  a'a,  then  an  arbitrary  vec- 
tor p  may  be  e^ressed  as  follows, 

^=«8i^+^Bef+5ifV 

a  a  a 


Articles  619  to  628 ;  Pages  62«  to  529. 
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$  xcn.  Connezioo  of  qaateniaiis  with  wpkerieal  triponcmeirg ;  fhe  expresdon 
recently  giren  for  the  icikr  part  of  the  product  of  the  vector  parts  of  two 
Unary  products  of  vectors  may  be  interpreted  as  eqnivaleot  to  the  follow- 
ing theorem  of  Gauss, 

cos  ll'.  cos  l'l"  —  cos  ll".  cos  l'l'  =  sin^LL*.  sin  lTl*  cos  A^ 

where  ^  is  the  spherical  angle  between  the  arcs  ll',  l'l'*;  there  are  various 
wa3rs  of  dedndng  from  quaternions  the  ftmdamental  formnla,  oos&ss 
oosccosa  +  sincsinacosP;  ifthe  rotation  round  p  from  a  towards  y 
be  positive, 

y.yi3.V./8a  =  sfaiasine(cot  +  /3sin)P; 

tana/^y«=tan-B  =  ^-i-(V.y^.V./3o), 

Articles  524  to  626;  Pages  629  to  682. 

$  xcin.  Connexion  of  quaternions  with  ffomametrjf^  or  with  the  doctrine  cfjkne- 
Hon»  cfangUt ;  a  and  c  being  any  two  viit- vectors,  and  t  any  scalar,  we 
have  S .  a<  =  S  .  i'  =/(0  *=fi  »  a  tcalar  and  even  ftmction  ott;  a*  =ft 

+  «/(*-!),  »'=/»+ t/'(<-i);A-0=A/(2^0=-/>;  /(»+*) 

the  values  of />  may  be  numerieaBy  ealeukUed  and  tabulated ;  the  func- 
tion /of  a  multiple  of  t  may  be  transformed  by  the  help  of  the  equation, 

the  consideration  of  a  tmall  rotatiom  gives  the  differenHal  expreeeion, 

d.*«=^.**idf;henoe/<==|/(l  +  l),/'*+(|^y/»=0;/l)=l,/0=0; 

developemenie  for  ft  tad  f{t  - 1) ;  a<  =  ek^,  this  exponential  qrmbol  being 

here  employed  merely  as  a  eomcise  ejpreseum  for  a  teries  of  well-known 

'  trt  wt 

form;  with  the  usual  notations  for  oosine  and  sfaie,y>soos  — ,  a'soos  r- 

2  2 

+  ( sb  •- ;  the  equation  y»/3i'a«=—  1,  of  §  ZLix.,  under  the  form  y«-»  = 
2 

pra^j  may  be  expanded  faito  the  following,  cos  (w -  C)  +  y  sin  (ir-C) 

s  (cos  B-\-P  sin  S)  (cos  ^  +  a  sin  ^} ;  the  comparison  of  eealars  gives  a 

known  and  fundamental  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry,  from  which  all 

others  might  be  deduced,  namely,*-  cosCsoosPoos^-ooscsin^sinil; 

the  comparison  of  vectors  gives 

7  8inC= a  shi  ^  cos  P+ /3  sin  Poos  ^  +  T. /3a .  sin  ^  sin  ^, 

wlilch  may  be  interpreted  as  a  theorem  respecting  the  construction  of  a  pa* 
raDelepipedon,  connected  with  a  spherical  triangle;  addition  of  quater- 
nions, and  the  dietrihUive  character  of  their  multiplication,  might  be  illus- 
trated by  spherical  trigonometry,       .    Articles  527  to  529 ;  Pages  582  to  587. 

S  XGiv.  Brief  account  of  some  early  investigations  by  the  present  writer,  whereby 
he  was  led  (in  1848)  to  results  agreeing  hi  substance  with  thoee  lately 
nMotkned,  reqwcthig  the  oonnezions  of  quatemioos  with  spherical  trigo- 
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Bomfltiy ;  tpitboKe  muUqtHeaiUm  table,  for  Uie  iqaaiw  and  iirodiicts  of 
i,Jtk\  derelopemeDt  of  a  product  ci  two  qnatemioiia,  nnder  fheir  qnadii- 
nomial  foniiB  ;  repfrodaction  of  a  theorem  of  Eoler,  reqpectisg  tbe  pfodncts 
of  nwM  of /bur  t^uaret ;  rabseqaent  ezteiiflion  (in  the  aame  year)  hj 
J.  T.  Qravee,  Esq.,  to  a  theorem  reepectiiig  noM  of  tight  Mqtiar«B,  and  to  a 
theory  of  certain  oetaveg,  inYolving  seven  dictinct  imaginaiies ;  allnaloD  to 
anbeequent  pablicatione  of  Profeaeor  De  Morgan,  and  other  mathematiciana 
of  these  conntries,  in  the  same  general  field  of  research,  or  at  least  on  ana- 
logons  subjects,  snch  as  the  tripUte^  tenarvua,  and  phtqmaUndome  ;  the 
irriter  regrets  that  tt  is  not  possible  for  him  here  to  analTze,  er  eren  to 
enumerate^  those  important  and  interesting  publications ;  the  qnatemioaa 
early  conducted  him  to  a  general  theorem  respecting  epherieal  pofygone, 
whidi  includes  as  a  particular  case  the  following  theorem  reqwcting  a 
spherical  triangle,  and  may  in  turn  be  derived  from  it, 

(coeC+ysinC)  (cos  J9  + /3 sin ii)  (coe^  +  asin^)^-!  ; 

this  particular  theorem  may  be  expressed  by  the  lately  cited  fonnula  d 
§  ZLiz.,  y'Pfa^  =  —  1  ;  the  more  general  theorem  for  a  polygon  may  be 

expressed  by  an  analogous  equation,  namely,  aJtlK  . .  ai'i  a«  =  (~  1)<* ; 

another  early  and  general  theorem  of  this  calculus,  respecting  spherical 
polygons,  which  is  a  sort  of  j>o7ar  traneformatum  of  the  foregoing,  may 
be  expressed  by  a  connected  formula,  .  Articles  680  to  686 ;  Pages  587  to  646. 

§  xcv.  Exponential  FunetionMf  direct  and  inverse ;  the  tensor  of  the  swn  of  any 
number  of  quaternions  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  the  tensors ;  if  we  write 

9^   t 


F«g=i+T+r4-+--+ 


1^1.2^"^1.2...m' 

the  number  ai  maybe  assumed  mo  laTge,hcsmvnit  large  thepiam  fsnaor  of 
the  quaternion  q  may  be,  that  the  hut  term  (reading  here  firom  left  to 
right)  may  have  its  tensor  less  than  any  given  and  positive  quantity,  h ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  quaternion  sum  of  the  n  following  terms  of 
the  same  series,  or  the  quaternion  difference  Ym*n  (?)  -  Fm  (9),  shall  also 
have  its  tensor  <  6,  however  large  the  number  n  of  these  new  terms  may 
be ;  the  finite  series  F«9  converges  to  a  definite  quaternion  limit,  F.  q 
or  Ff,  when  the  number  m  of  terms  increases  indefinitely  $  the  resulting 
function,  Yq,  has  the  well-known  BXPOHumAii  CBiLRACTBB,  whenever 
the  condiHon  of  eommutaiiveness  is  satisfied;  ¥r.'Pq  =  ¥(r-\-q)  \frq=z 
qr ;  for  example,  we  have,  geoerslly,  F^s  FS9 .  FY^,  where  it  is  found 
that  FS9  is  a  positive  scalar,  and  FT^  is  a  versor,  so  that  TF^s  FS9, 

TFVj=  1  ;IIFg  =  FV9=  (cos+UVf  sin)  TV9;F(  Vg  +  ^tJVg)  =  UVjT 

.  FVy,  F  (V^  +  wUVy)  =  -  FVg  =  (coe  -  UVg  sin)  (ir  -  TVg) ;  the 
fimction  YVq  is  a  periodie  one,  in  the  sense  that  it  only  changes  sign, 
when  we  add  ±w  U>  TVq;  ▲mr  vxbsor,  Ur,  may  be  considered  as  an  eav 
ponential  function  of  a  vector,  and  put  as  such  under  thefonn  FV^,  where 
the  (positive)  tensor  TVq'  shall  not  exceed  ir,  and  may  therefore  be  treated 
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9B  the  (m^ie  ofikt  Mnor,  TVrf^l  Ur»  with  that  d^kuU  $e»9e  of  the 
word  **  anfl^*"  which  wa<  propooed  in  §  xxxa, ;  if  the  venor  Ur  have 
been  given,  or  foimd,  under  the  form,  FV9,  and  if  Ty9>ir,  wlmeaa 
TV^'  ^  «r,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  Yq\  and  not  Yq,  as  the  (principal) 
value  of  the  ufvxiieB  sxpomcmtial  Fuxonoir,  or  to  write  F-  ^  Ur  =  V9' ; 
with  this  iUJbUte  s^afffeoh'on  of  that  function  we  may  therefore  writer 
Zr  =  zUr  =  TF-iUr;alsoUF-«Ur»UVr»A*.r,andF-iUr«:UVr, 
Z  r ;  we  may  also  definitely  interpret  F-i  Tr  as  elTr^  that  poiitive  or 
negative  nomber,  or  aero,  which  is  the  natural  or  Napierian  lojforithm  of 
Tr ;  and  more  generally  we  may  agree  to  call  the  invert  expimeiUialJkme- 
ium  (or  the  iMFoaxinuii)  F-i  r,  of  amy  guAxnamov  r,  the  ukubixbm 
of  that  quaternion,  and  to  imUrprei  it  defittUefy  as  follows : 

]r^  F-i  r  =  F-i  Tr+  F-i  Ur=lTr  +  UVr.  I  r ; 

the  Bcalar  of  the  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  is  thus  the  logarithm  of  the 
teneor,  and  the  vector  of  the  logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of  the  venor  ;  in 
qrmboH 

Slr  =  lTr,  Vlr  =  lUrr=UVr.  £r 

mproduct  ofaxie  and  angle  i  that  is,  the  vector  of  the  logarithm  ofang 
quaternion  is  conetruetedj  in  our  system,  by  the  BBPBBBKirrATiVB  abo 
BBCTiFiBD,  and  placed  pbbpbhdiculablt  to  teu  flakb,  or  in  the  di- 
BBcnoK  OF  thb  AXIS,  of  the  qnatemion  ;  the  logarithm  of  a  given  qua- 
ternion, thus  interpreted,  is  generally  a  DBTBBiCDrBD  quaternion,  bnt  be- 
comes partiaify  indeterminate,  when  the  given  quaternion  degemeratee  to 
a  negative  number,  or  to  xero  ;  we  may  agree  to  empl<^  the  usual  tpnbol 
e«,  as  a  eonciee  expreeeion  suggested  by  algebra  (compare  §  xcm.),  fbr 
the  eeriee  1  +  9+  i  9'  +  ftc,  or  for  the  dureet  exponential  ftmction  ¥q ;  a 
rowBB  of  a  quaternion,  with  a  quatkbhion  bxfohkmt,  may  then  in  ge- 
neral be  d^ftnitelg  interpreted  by  means  of  the  Cnrmula, 

5^=F(rF-if)  =  «^«;  examples,  j» =*,//=«-?; 

expranions  for  the  tensor  and  veraor  of  the  general  poteer,  q^;  XBaieoB  of 
a  quaternion,  l£q=\Tq  (this  notation  and  nomaidature  are  not  insisted 
on) ;  definite  interpretation  of  the  logarithm  of  a  given  quaternion  to  a 
given  X2UATXBXIOB  BAaa,  namely,  as  the  quotient  of  their  two  natural  lo- 
garithms ;  logf  »q'^W  'T^i  ihis  OBMBBAii  ix>oabithm  might  beeoii^ 
terpreted  as  to  involve  two  arbitrary  integere,  as  in  some  known  theories; 
but  we  prefer,  in  this  calculus,  to  exclude  eueh  indoterminaiion  by  defUn- 
Horn,  ia  this  as  in  other  cases,  wherever  such  exclusion  is  possible ;  inter- 
pretations of  the  eine,  eoeine,  and  tangent,ot^  quaternion ;  if  we  take  tmo 
arbitrary  quatemione,  q  and  r,  we  shall  etitt  have,  as  in  aigebra, 

«^««  =  l  +  (r  +  ri  +  K»*+2rg  +  «')  +  *c-r 

btttr^-^  2rq+q*,  &c  will  Ml  in  thiscalenlns  be  equal  to  the  equeare,  &&, 
ci r +  q,uml€eerq^qr,  Of  y.VrVq^Of'mhk^ -wOlnot generally  hMff^', 
when  thie  condition  of  cornmutativeneee,  of  q  and  r  as  fectors,  is  not  eatie- 
Jied,  then  if  «  be  any  scalar  coeffieieot,  supposed  to  vanish  after  the  pe^ 
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fcmtnoe  of  «  fiMoearive  dUfemtifttioiifl,  we  shall  indeed  have  ifflf  tbe  ex* 
prenioDy 

6ii«  <ft«  jw^ome,  thne  obtained,  wU  not  be  an  eapamtwm  of  the  power 

(r  +  9)», Articles  537  to  550  ;  Pages  545  to  557. 

§  zcm.  A  fHOterfdou  eqwUiom^fii^r,  irh&nfdemotM  a  fbnction  of  known  fam, 
may  always  be  conedTed  as  broken  np  intofomr  equatknis  of  theordiMMyy 
algebraic  kind,  inyolving  the  tour  eotuHimetUe^  »,  x^  jr,  «,  of  the  sooght 
qnatemlon  q  (compare  §  lxxiv.)  ;  we  may  conceive  xpx  to  be  elimmated 
between  these  ftwr  equations,  and  the  final  equation  in  »  to  be  rssolTed ; 
or  we  may  soppoee  that  p  =  V9  is  deduced  (compare  §  xa)  ttom.  the  tso^ 
tor  equation,  y/^s  Vr,  and  that  its  yalne  is  snbstitnted  in  the  scslar 
equation,  8fq=Sr,  and  that  10  s  S9  is  then  deduced  therefrom ;  or  the  eli- 
ninalion  between  tiiess  two  equations,  of  vector  and  scslar  kinds,  may  be 
peifonned  in  the  opposite  order ;  we  may  also  sobetituto,  for  the  erne  Tedor 
equation,  three  scslar  equations,  such  as 

S.i^fsS.icr,  S.X/^>=S.Xr,  S.^»S.^, 

wlieie  K,  X,  fi  are  any  aiUtrsry  and  anzifiafy  vectors;  equations  of  the 
form  2  .  hqassCf  S . a^aiqa  4  S . fti^ftse,  may  be  called  respectively 
equations  of  the/nf  and  eeetmd  degreee  ;  the  general  equation  of  the  »* 
degree,  m  quatemhne,  breaks  np  into  four  scalar  equations  which  are  each 
of  the  tame  (n<*)  degree  ;  and  dbnination  between  Hiese  must  be  supposed 
to  conduct,  generally,  to  an  ordinary  equation  of  the  degree  of  which  the 
exponent  is  n* ;  thus  a  qnadratie  equation  in  quatemiont  may  be  expected 
to  have,  t»  general,  eiiteen  roote,  or  solutions,  at  leaet  of  the  agmboKeed 
hind  ;  although  in  particular  casee,  by  the  vanishing  of  certain  terms,  the 
degree  of  the  final  equation  may  be  depressed  below  its  general  vslue,  .  . 

Articles  551  to  558 ;  Pages  557  to  559. 
§  xcvn.  Discussion  of  the  general  equation  ofthejiret  degree^  S  .  bqa  =  c,  where 
a,  5,  a\  5', . . .  and  e  are  given  quaternions,  but  9  is  a  sought  quaternion ; 
taking  (compare  §  xcn.)  the  scalar  and  vector  parts,  and  then  eliminat- 
ing w  or  S9,  there  results  a/meor  and  vector  equation  of  the  fbrm  Z .  /3S. 
ap  +  y.  rp  =9,  where  a,  /S,  a',  jS', . . . .  and  <r  are  given  vectors,  and  r  is 
a  given  quaternion,  but  p  is  a  sought  vector ;  the  equation  gives 

S.Xff=^S.X'p,ifX'  =  2.aS./3X  +  y.«X, 
where  ssKr ;  fonning  similarly  ft  bom  /c,  and  assuming  X  and  fi  so  that 
V.  X|*  =  a;  we  have 

nip  =  V.  Xy = SV.  flff'S . /8'/3ff  +  2V.  oV  (V. /8<r .  r)  +  SrV.  ffr  -  VrS .  w, 
and  the  scslar  ooefBdent  m  =  28 .  aaV S .  P'PP  +  2S  (rV .  aa' .  Y.  pfi) 
+  SrSS .  rafi - 28 .  roS . r)3  +  SrTr> ;  remarks  on  the  notation;  exam- 
ples; solntioDS  of  the  equatiooa,  T. /3pa  e  9,  Y.rp  =  a,  agreeing  wifli  the 
results  of  §  xc. ;  discussk>n  of  the  equation  hq  ■\-qb  =  e,  where  b,c,q  are 
quaternions ;  one  form  of  solution  is,  2^85  =  V«  +  K5S .  c5  -  & ;  another  is, 
2f5((4-5')  =  fr'c4c5,  if5'  =  K5,sothat5  +  5'»2S5,and55'»5'&«T6S; 
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or  we  may  dednoe  and  employ  the  eqaatioo,  (bq  -qV)Sb  =  YJVbYc ;  or 
may  regixd  the  proposed  eqaatioii  as  a  caae  of  the  foUowhig, 

aq-\-qhtsCj 
which  gives,  9(6>  +  2&So-f  Ta*)  s=  a'e  +  eb,  if<^=Ka;  if  we  makers^ 
+  7,  and  2  .  )3S .  op  +  V.  yp  =  ^f>,  ^  —  ^  +^,  the  general  linear  and  vee* 
tor  equ4ithn  of  the  present  section  becomes  ^p  =  <r,  and  the  problem  of  its 
solution  comes  to  inverting  ihefitntHon  ^;  Hm  JknetUmal  eharaeterUHc 
^  is  fouid  to  satisfy  a  stiiboijo  akd  cubic  bquattoh,  0  s=  n  +  »^ 
+  n'0>  +  ^,  where  n,  »',  n'  are  three  scalar  coefficients,  of  which  the  ya- 
loes  are  assigned,  in  terms  of  the  given  vectors,  a,  p^  a\  /?, . .  and  7 ;  the 
characteristic  ^  most  therefore  satisfy  this  other  qn^holic  and  cabic  equa- 
tion, 

Oss}lA-'m'iA-\-m'4f'-ni,  where  m  s^  - 11  V* 

+  n'g-n,  m'  =  8^- 2»V  +  »»  m's^Sg-n"; 
the  tohaion  of  the  Knear  equatUMf  ^p  =  <r,  oomes  thus  to  he  found  amew 
under  the  form, 

where  ^  and  0^  are  vectors  derived  from  the  given  vector  9,  by  aasigned 
operations,  involving  the  given  vectors  a,  /3,  a,  /?, . .  and  7,  but  not  the 
scalar  g  \  theorem  of  the  pAaALLKLEPirKDOir  of  DBBivATioir,  obtained 
by  interpreting  the  lately  written  symbolic  and  cubic  equation ;  for  any 
proposed  mode  of  lxhsar  dbfobxatioit,  represented  by  the  openiti<m  ^, 
if  we  form  the  ihee  euceeseive  derivative  lines,  ^p,  ^p,  ^p,  and  then 
deeompoee,  by  projections,  the  orighial  line  p  into  three  others,  in  these 
three  directions,  or  in  their  oppoeites,  the  ratio  of  each  component  to  the 
eorreeponding  derivative  line  wiU  dq>end  omLiT  on  thb  mods  of  dsbi- 
VATiOH,  and  not  generally  on  the  length,  nor  on  the  direction,  of  the  line 
p  thus  operated  on;  we  have  m^r^  0^0,  and  therefore  generally  ^r^ 0 
=  0  ;  &itf  if  it  happen  that  ^  is  a  root,  g\  or  p^  vft  g%9  of  the  ordinarg  ewbie 
equation,  0 ss m ^ s^  —  nf^ -\-ng ^ n,  then  the  function  ^p  may  vanish, 
without  p  itself  vanishing ;  if,  after  assuming  ang  arbiirarg  vector  <r,  we 
derive  from  it  three  others  by  the  formula, 

p\  =  ^~g\ti+gi^o,  pt»ff"~^</+^tf,  pz-o'-gi^A-g^, 

we  shall  have 

+ipi  =  +ipt=4'8P8-«My«0 ; 

•    that  is,  for  these  thbbb  Dmxonoars,  pi,  p2,  ps,  we  shall  have 
^pi=-^ipii  ^p»=-5^i  ^p8=-ws» 

this  analysb  might  be  developed  so  as  to  include  the  theories  of  the  axet 
of  a  swrfoee  of  the  second  order,  and  the  axes  of  inertia  of  a  hodg,    .    . 

Articles  564  to  667;  Pages  669  to  669. 

f  xcvm.  D^bsition  of  the  diffbbxktial  of  a  rvNcnoH  of  a  qnatendon, 

d/y  =  lhn.i.{/(9  +  n-id9)->^}; 
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9  and  df  an  here  anjf  two  gmatemiomM^  Tdq  being  mot  nnrimairilj  maU^ 
bat  tbe  poaitiTe  whole  omnber  n  being  oooonTed  to  incnese  without  li- 
mit; the  MthI  (putenlon  d/p,  which  ramlta  as  the  limit  ofthia  |iiooMB,if 
AfimeHom  of  the  two  oioumtd  qmaUfwom^  q  and  df ,  of  which  the  paiti- 
ciilar,/brsi  dependa  on  the  fonn  of  the  pTopo9od  fimetiou,  /,  but  which  is 
alwaj*  iNMor,  or  iiutribuHoe,  wiUi  raipect  to  tbe  qoatamioii  d^;  but  thia 
diflbrmtial  d^  ia  »ot  fai  general  ndadUe  in  lAt«  ealenloa,  to  a  prodnet  of 
the  finm/g .  df,  if/9  denote  a  Itanetioa  of  the  qnateniion  9  alone ;  when  the 
lbnction/(9+  6q)  can  be  developed  in  a  *mie$j  involving  terwu  or  parte 
of  sncoeaiively  higher  and  higher  dimmmoiUt  with  respect  to  the  quater- 
nion dq,  the  part  of  this  developement  which  is  of  the  jfr<t  dimension,  re- 
latively to  dg,  is  (as  in  the  ordinaiy  diflbrential  calcolos)  the  required 
difTerential  dfq ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  aootd^  in  this  calcnlns,  adopting  thig 
BBtbafimdammtal  property  of  a  differential,  because  the  recent  definition 
can  often  be  applied  more  easily  than  the  deoelopement  can  be  found; 
examples;  d .  9>= 9 .  dg  +  dg  •  9i  or  more  concisely,  d.  g*  =  gdg  +  dgg,  dg 
being  treated  as  a  timple  tjpnbol,  or  as  If  it  were  a  aing^  letter  ;  d .  g-i 
s-g-idgg-i;  in  differentiating  ucy  product  of  quaternions,  we  simply 
diflbrentiate  each  factor  t»  itt  own  place  ;  we  may  extend  Te^lor'e  geriee 
to  qnatemionM,  under  the  toirm/{q  +  dg)  =«yg,  where  dq  is  treated  as 
constant;  examples; Articles  568  to  578;  Pages  569  to  672. 

§  XGix.  Geometrical  applications ;  if  a  vector  p  be  a  given  flmetion  01  of  a  varia- 
ble scalar  t,  we  may  expreas  its  differential  under  the  ntual  form,  dp  =  d^ 
s  0'« .  d/  s  p'dC,  where  p  =  ^'t  s  a  certain  derived  vector ,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  tangent  to  the  curve  in  epace^  which  is  the  loctu  of  the  extremity 
of  p ;  the  length  of  this  new  vector  is  unity,  T^'t=  1,  if  the  are  be  the  in- 
dependent variable ;  in  mechanics,  if  t  denote  the  time,  and  if  a  second 
diffsrentiation  have  given  dp'  =  dftt  =  ^'t .  dt = p'dt,  then  p'  may  bo  called 
the  vector  ofvelocitg,  and  p"  the  vector  of  acceleration^  while  p  may  be 
named  the  vector  ofpoeition  ;  in  geometiy,  if  ^  be  again  the  arc  of  the 
curve,  p  -p*-i  is  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle,  and  p' 
may  therefore  be  called  the  vector  of  curvature;  when  a  ewrface  is  ex- 
proased,  as  in  §  ucxxix.,  by  an  equation  of  the  form /p = const,  where/ 
denotes  a  ecxdar  function,  we  may  then,  by  cyclical  permutation  under  the 
sign  S  (see  the  same  section  lxxxiz.),  expreas  the  differentiated 
equation  of  that  suifiMse  under  tbe  form  d/p  =  2S .  vdp  » 0 ;  the  logic 
of  ttiis  prooev  will  be  more  closely  considered  in  §  ci. ;  y  is  a  nor- 
lux.  vscTop,  and  if  we  oblige  it  to  satisfy  the  condition  S.vp-l, 
then  (compare  §  lxxxi.)  its  redproeal  v^  will  represent,  in  length 
and  in  direction,  the  perpendicular  let  fiill  from  the  origin  of  vec- 
tors on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sur&oe,  so  that  v  itself  may  be  called, 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  vector  of  proxinUtg ;  without  oblig- 
ing y  to  satisfy  the  equation  S.  vp  « 1,  if  we  only  choose  it  so  as  to 
l^ve  generally  S .  ydp  =  0,  it  will  still  be,  as  before,  a  normal  vector,  and 
this  symbol  v  may  be  used  to  form  bquations  of  classes  of  sur- 
faces ;  thus  an  arhHrary  cone  (with  vertex  at  origin)  may  be  denoted 

h 
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hy  tbe  equation  S .  yp  »  0,  an  arhUnay  eghnder  (y  S .  va  s  0,  and  an 
arbiirary  $u9faee  ofrevohOUm  by  S./3yp:=0;  this  laat  equation  is  oMa- 
Ugam  to  cm  equation  ih  pabtial  mmsMSTUOA,  and  may  be  treated 
aa  such  by  a  spedea  of  ditbosation,  eliminating  v,  and  iaUroditdng  on 
arbUrary  fimetUm,  under  tiie  fonn  p>  =  F(S./3p),  or  TV.p/S'^s: 
/(S .  ^fi-'^\  which  laat  form  waa  aatigned  in  f  lziz.  ;  oonTereely,  by  a 
prooesB  of  differemtiatumy  we  can  dimmaie  the  arbitrary  fututum^  fi  tnm 
tliis  laat  equation,  and  ao  recover  the  formula  of  the  present  section, 
S./3vp=0, Artidee  674  to  678;  Pages  672  to  675. 

§  c  Geodetic  Unee  ;  the  normal  property  of  the  osculating  plane  gives  the  following 
general  equation  of  a  geodetic,  S .  vdpd*p  =  0,  or  S .  vp'p"  =  0,  p  being  re- 
garded as  a  Amction  of  some  scalar  variable ;  we  have  also  this  other  ye- 
neral  formula,  Y.  vdUdp  =0,  where  dUdp  denotes  the  difierential  of  the 
versor  ofthe  differential  of  p,  and  is  treated  as  a  «tmple  aymbot;  if  we 
take  the  are  of  the  geodetic  as  the  independent  variable,  or  soppoee  that 
Tdp  is  constant,  the  last  general  form  may  be  reduced  to  Y.  yd*p  =  0,  or 
V.  t/p's 0 ;  examples ;  geodetics  on  a  sphere,  and  on  an  arbitrazy  eyUn- 
der,  cone,  and  surfiioe  of  revoiutum  ;  VABiATiona  or  quatebitiohs  ;  for- 
mula Ibr  the  differential  ofthe  tentor  of  an  arbitnuy  vector  <r,  dT<r  == 
-S.U<rdffBS.U<r-idff;  this  result  will  be  extended  in  §ol;  ^d=d^, 
^Je  J^ ;  the  variation  ofthe  lenyth  ofthe  are  of  a  eurve^  on  any  given 
sufftoe,  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 

^(Tdp  =  JWdp  =  -  AS .  Udp^p  +  jB  (dUdp .  ^p) ; 

hmnibB  varied  equation  of  the  tu9faeeh(tigS,vip  ^  Outbid  general  dijffe- 
rential  eqnation  of  a  ehorteet  Kne  is  Y.  ydUdps  0,  aa  above ;  eqnations^ 
ofHmite;  tar  a  geodetic  on  an  eWpeoid,  with  the  same  significations  of/ 
and  y  as  in  f  Lxxz.,  if  Tdp  be  assumed  as  constant,  the  differential  eqna- 
tioo  of  the  geodetic  becomes, 

0  «  ^  +  S  ^,  and  gives  Tv  V(/Udp)= const. ; 

this  reproduces  tbe  well-known  theorem  of  Joachhnstal,  P.  Daoonst, 
becanaeTv^P-i,  and  V(/Udp)  =  2>-S  if  Pbe  thep«yp«iui;««&irletfkn 
firam  centre  on  tangent  plane,  and  D  the  eemidiameter  paralld  to  the  ele- 
ment dp ;  geodetic  on  a  developable  surface ;  proof  of  the  r»cftftiirar/wm 
which  the  curve  assumes,  when  the  eurfiiee  is  flattened  into  a  plane;  the 
general  theorems  of  Qauss,  respecting  the  ^heroUUeal  exeete  (or  defect)  of 
a  geodetic  triangle  on  an  arbitrary  surfiioe,  admit  also  of  being  proved  by 
quaternions  fsee  the  investigation  in  }  cvi.) ;  reproduction  of  some  geome- 
trical prdpertiea,  discovered  by  Bi.  Delannay,  ofthe  curve  which  on  Agiven 
tmhot,  and  with  a  given  perimeter,  indudes  the  greatett  area  ;  it  is  pro- 
posed to  name  a  curve  of  this  kind  a  Didohia;  the  ieoperimetrical  for- 
mula for  its  determination  is 

)S .  Uvdp^p  +  c^jl'dp  =1 0, 
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which  gives  the  Ibllowiiig  differemiial  eqmaihH  of  a  DidomiOf 

c-idp  =  V.UMlUdp; 

geodede*  are  (hat  Kmitmg  cote  ofDidomiaMt  lor  wliich  the  constant  c  is 
infinite ;  in  general,  that  constant  may  have  its  expreesionfa  yarious  ways 
transformed,  and  maj  rsceiye  Tarions  geometrical  inteipietations ;  among 
which  the  most  reraarkahle  is  connected  with  the  known  property  of  the 
curve,  that  if  a  developable  snifiMe  he  dicmnscribed  about  a  given  surfiMS, 
so  as  to  touch  it  along  a  Didonia,  and  if  this  developable  be  then  unfolded 
into  a  planci  the  curve  will  at  the  same  time  be  flattened  generally  bito  a 
drcular  arc,  of  which  the  radius  se,   .   Articles  679  to  590 ;  Pages  576  to  684 

CL  More  dose  mramiTiation  of  the  Icyte  (compare  }  xcn.)  of  the  procesB  of  dy. 
fereaiiating  ike  equatum  of  a  surface,  and  so  obtaining  the  equation  of  its 
tangemt  plane,  and  the  tutrmal  vector  v,  without  fteceaearify  supposfaig  t» 
thatpuipose  the  differential  dp  to  be  MMiff;  differential  of  a/kuctipM  of  a 
fimdum  of  a  quaternion;  d/(^)  s  d  (J(f)  q  ;  examples  of  the  prooeas ; 
cswT  of  the  ellipscnd ;  diiibrentials  of  the  teiuor  and  vereor  of  a  qua- 
ternion, and  of  thdr  lagaHaMt:  dTf^S.dfU^-i,  eXTq^S.dqq-^ 
iOJJq=dTJqVq-^^y.dqq-^'j  incidental  notice  of  the  general  trsnsfor- 
mations,r-i(f<g»)*^-i  =  U(SrSy+VrV5r)  =  U(rg  +  KrK^);  by  ui- 
veftiBff  the  fimethm  which  expresses  (see  §  uczxz.),  the  normal  vector  v 
for  the  ellipsoid  in  tenns  of  p,  we  find 

pB(t»+jca)v-2V.*v«+4(t-K)-iV.Mc8.«cv; 

hence  the  equation  of  that  other  and  reeiproeal  dUfaoidy  on  which  v  ter- 
minates, may  be  thus  written, 

1  =  8.  yp  =  (««+ r>)  v«- 28.  iv«v+ 4  (t-r)-«(S.  ijcv)«; 

the  mean  semi-axis  of  f  Aw  reciprocal  ellipsoid  isfr-i  (contrast  f  uuexiv.); 
in  general,  the  locua  of  the  extremity  of  the  vector  of  proximity  (see 
§  xcix.),  for  amy  awrfaee^  may  be  very  simply  proved  to  be  (as  is  other- 
wise known)  a  surfiue  reeiproeal  thereto,  by  shewing  that  the  equations 

S.ypsc,  8.ydp=0,  giveS.pv=c,  S.f)dv=0, .    .    .    . 

Articles  691  to  697 }  Pages  684  to  688. 

§  ciL  More  dose  examination  of  the  extension  (§zcviu.)  of  Tayhr^e  Series  to 
quaternions ;  proof  that  whenever  the  quaternion  function  /  (9  +  xr)  can 
bedevdoped,  in  a  finite  or  infinite  series,  of  the  form  /o  +  Vi  +  '*A + ^* 
*  being  a  scalar,  we  must  have  dVi= A"0»/»»  ^^9^  tte^Uid  as  con- 
stant,  and  =  r;  other  proof  of  this  theorem,  under  the  form  that  if 
/(9  +  «dg)=/o+*fi  +  xV»+&c,th€nn/;  =  d/,.i  ;  proof  that  if  we  sup- 
pose the  n  first  of  the  successive  difierentials  of  tbe  ftmction  oifq  to  be 
>!Ntto,andifx  be  supposed  mmO  of  the /r««  order,  then  the  expression  «»  = 

/(g-f  *dg)-yg-xd/g-i««d«y^-  .  •  -  j-J_x«dVfis  smaU  of  an 

order  higher  than  the  n*^ ;  or  that  not  only  the  expression  «n  itedf,  but 
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its  n  first  8iieeeMiv«  difftrenHai  eoejfUiUnU,  taken  with  ntpect  to  jr,  va- 
nish with  that  scalar  yaiiable ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  q  and  d^  are 
treated  thronghoat  tkU  section  (compare  §  zcvm.)  as  two  arUtrary  quaier- 
ttJoM  ;  and  that  Td^  is  not  here  supposed  to  be  gnutU,  although  in  ^sonm^ 
trital  appUcaUom  it  is  often  eonveMent  to  attribnte  small  yalues  to  Tdp; 
example  lh>m  the  equation  of  the  €USp9<M,  which  maj  be  rtgoroutHif  de- 
veloped under  the/fitf«  ft>rm,  0  s/(p  +  df>)  -fp  ^  d/p  -f  |dyp,  dp  denoting  «. 
an  arhitrtanf  ehordtU  vector,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  to  any  other 
point  <ii  ibB  matu^ Articles  598  to  601 ;  Pages  588  to  592. 

§  cnL  When  dp  is  thus  treated  as  a  finite  and  efaordal  vector,  the  eqnadon 

Os^p^-^d^p,  or  0  =  28.vdp  +  S.dvdp, 

or  the  same  equation  with  an  additional  term  S .  vdp  8 .  «rdp,  where  9 
is  an  arbitrary  vector,  represents  an  ellipsoid,  or  other  surfSice  of  the  se- 
cond order,  which  o$culates  in  all  directions  to  the  given  surface /p  «= 
const,  or  hAs  with  it  complete  contact  of  the  second  order ^  at  the  extre- 
mity of  p ;  if  <r  be  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  which  osculates 
to  the  surfiue  in  the  direction  marlEed  by  the  limiting  value  of  Udp,  then 

V  dy 

s  S  -r-,  the  second  member  being  regarded  as  a  fiinction  of  this  va- 

p  —  o        dp  ^ 

Ine  of  Udp ;  applied  to  tiie  dlipsoid,  this  formula  leprodnoes  the  known 
expression  2>* .  P-i,  as  the  value  for  T  (p  -  9),  or  for  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  a  nonnal  section  of  the  sorfiioe,  

Artidee  602  to  606 ;  Pages  592  to  596. 

§  CIV.  For  any  surfiace,  S .  ^dydp  s  S .  dy^dp,  if  hi  forming  My  we  operate  only 
on  dp,  but  not  on  p  itself^  as  oontained  in  the  expression  of  dy ;  hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  directions  of  osculation  of  the  greatest  and  least 
spheres^  determined  by  the  formula  ^S  .dydp-^  sO,  are  also  the  directions 
of  the  linet  of  cvvroters,  for  whidi  consecutive  normals  intenect,  and 
which  have fbr  their  difitmntial  equation  OsS .  vdydp;  this  latter  equa- 
tioD  expresses  that  dp  .ijy .  ydy,  and  therefore  contains  one  of  the  theo- 
rems of  Dupin,  namely,  that  the  tangent  to  a  line.of  curvature  on  any  sur- 
fooe  at  any  point  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  tangent ;  equations  of 
thetiidiwatrir,  8.  ydpsO,  8 .  dydp  =  constant ;  the  equation  of  the  lines 
of  curvature  may  also  be  thus  written,  0=8.  dy^Udp ;  or  thus, 
0  s=  V.  dpdUy ;  this  last  form  contains  a  theorem  of  Bfr.  Dickson,  that  if 
two  surfooes  cut  along  a  common  line  of  ewrvatwe,  they  do  so  of  a  eon- 
stant  angle:  transformation  of  the  equation  off  cm.,  for  the  curvature 
of  a  section  of  a  surface, 

ff  —  p  ^      dp*  « -  p' 

conducting  to  the  theorem  of  Meusnier;  other  general  transformation  and 
interpretation  of  the  fonnula  of  {  cm.,  for  the  curvature  of  a  normal  sec- 
tion ;  if  on  the  normal  plane  cpp'  to  a  given  surCaoe,  containhig  a  given 
linear  element  pp^,  we  project  the  nonnal  to  the  surfooe  at  the  near  point. 
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I',  ikii  profteUd  morm^  wiB  crow  ikt  givem  marwud  cp,  irhich  !•  dimmi 
at  the  giyen  point  p,  in  the  ecatfrt  c  of  tbe  eplMra  which  OMOlatM  to  tlw 
sorfaoe  ahmff  the  eUmemtf     ....    Articles  607  to  612 ;  Pages  696  to  601. 

§  CY.  Considering  the  vector  ^  of  a  yariable  point  on  asj  sorfiuse,  as  a  ftinction, 
=  4^  ('i  y)>  ^  ^o  Bcalar  yariables,  *  and  y,  which  are  themselves  rs- 
garded  as  fonctions  of  some  one  indqwndent  and  scalar  variable,  we  maj 
write, 

dp  e  p'djr  +  p,dy ;  dp' «  p'dx  +  p/^ ;  dp,  =  p/dx  +  pjfy  ; 

d«p  =  p'dx*  +  2p;dj:djf  +  p,dy«  +  p'd«*  +  p,dV ; 

p',  p^,  p*,  p/,  p^  beli^  five  new  vecton; 

itis  allowed  to  write  ysV.  p'p^becansep' and  p,  are  tangantia],  and  there- 
fore the  V  thus  frand  is  normal ;  in  the  expression  for  S.  yd>p,  ^x  and 
dV  disappear ;  and  if  we  make  Vv  (9-  p)~' «  A-i,  so  that  il  is  the  ra- 
dios of  corvatore  of  a  normal  section,  of  which  <r  is  the  vector  of  the  centre 
of  curvature,  we  shall  have^  by  |  civ.,  an  eqoation  of  the  form, 

OsA'idpS-S.UycP^B^d«>+SJMx4y  +  CS^; 

for  a  line  of  cwature,  we  have 

Os^ddT  +  'SdyalMx  +  Ci^,  andthei«<breilJ9-C>=0, 

where 

^sjj-ipi-S.p'Uy,  ^sJl-iS.p'p^-S.p.TJv,  C=i?-V.*-8'P.Uv; 

Rit  H%  being  the  two  extreme  radU  of  cnrvatnre,  theMBABmcoF  oveva- 
TUKft  of  tbe  soHiMe  may  be  thas  expnssed, 


*''*-'=<8^(8^;y' 


example;  dednctioD  of  the  osnal  fonanla,  (rt-^)  (l-f|>>+9*)-';  in 
general  if  «»-  p%/=  -  8.  p'p^  ^»~  p',  so  that  the  eqmmre  eftke  Inffth 
of  a  hmear  element  of  the  snrfkos  has  ibr  mrpreasion 


Tdp«=s  eCufl  +  2yajedy +^y«, 

the  recent  expression  for  the  measure  of  corvatore  is  shewn  to  depend  only 
on  the  three  scalan  e^f^g^  on  their  six  partial  differential  ooeflldents  of 
the  first  order,  and  on  three  of  theSr  nine  partial  diiferentisl  ooeffldents  of 
the  second  order,  taken  with  respect  to  x  and  y ;  in  this  way  is  reproduced 
by  qnatexidons  a  veiy  remarkable  theorem  of  Gauss,  namely,  that  if  a  jur- 
faee  be  treated  as  an  infinitely  tkin  and/ext52e,  bnt  inezteneibU  soud, 
and  be  tlien  tbakbvobiibd  as  such  into  another  surfiMe,  sndi  that  each 
UHXAB  BUDCsm  of  the  new  is  equal  m  length  to  the  eorretpondxng  ele- 
nunt  of  the  old  one»  the  mbasubb  or  cukvatukb  at  each  point  wiU  hot 

BB  ALTEBBD  ty  tkU  TBABSVOBMATIOir, 

Articles  618  to  616;  Pages  601  to  604. 
f  cvi.  If  X  denote  the  length  of  the  geodetic  line  ap,  drawn  on  the  sufaoe  from  a 
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fixed  point  a,  and  if  y  denote  the  angle  bap  wliich  the  variable  geodetic 
AP  makes  there  with  a  fixed  line  ab,  then 

p'a=-  1,  S.  p>,=  0,  or  «  =  !,/=  0, 
and  these  equations  may  be  difierentiated ;  hence  if  we  make  m  b  V^  s  Tp,, 
the  general  expression  for  the  measure  of  curvature  reduces  itself  to  the 
following,  which  (with  a  somewhat  difi'erent  notation)  was  first  discovered 
by  Gauss, 

JZi-JJ^j-ift-rn'm-i ;  or,  «rii?8-»=d«Tap  ^  (dp2T?p); 

treating  x  and  y  as  flmctions  of  the  arc  «  of  a  new  geodetic  on  the  surfiuM, 
not  drawn  flrom  the  fixed  point  A,  and  denoting  by  «  the  angle  between  an 
element  d«  or  pf^  of  this  new  geodetic,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  old  geo- 
detic line  AP,  the  differential  equation  of  the  new  geodetic  becomes, 

sf^nady\  or  i/  =  — wy,  or  d«s»m'dy; 

we  may  also  conveniently  write,  in  a  slightly  modified  notation, 

^p = -  iw'^y,  or  ^0  s  -  dWp  -s-  Tdp, 

d  referring  here  to  motion  along  the  original  geodetic  AP,  and  I  to  passage 
fnm  that  line  to  a  near  one ;  d^e^  or-m'dxJy,  is  then  a  symbol  for  the 
tpheroidiedl  excess  (compare  §  o.)  of  a  little  geodetic  quadrilateral,  of 
which  the  area  ^  mdx^y ;  dm/ding  the  excess  by  the  area,  we  find  the  quo- 
tient =s  -  m'm-'^  =  the  measure  of  curvature  of  the  snrfue ;  but  also  this 
measure  =  Ri-^Rf-^  =  V.  dUv^Uv  -j-  V.  dp^p  =  the  area  of  the  corres- 
ponding superficial  element  of  the  unit-sphere,  divided  by  the  element  of 
area  of  the  given  snrfiuie,  this  conespondence  coiUBsting  in  a  paraBditm 
between  radii  and  normals ;  hence,  as  Gauss  proved,  the  total  oubva- 
TURK  of  any  small  or  laige  closed  figurcj  on  any  arbitraiy  surftce,  bounded 
by  geodetic  lines,  or  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  snifiwe 
of  the  unit-sphere  (not  generally  bounded  by  great  drdes),  is  equal 
(with  a  proper  choice  of  units)  to  the  SPHSBomicAii  excess  efthejignres 
singulttr  points  are  here  excluded,  and  the  sign  of  the  element  of  the  sphe- 
rical area  is  supposed  to  change,  when  we  pass  fimm  a  convexo-convex  to 
a  concavo-convex  surfooe,    ....    Articles  616  to  619 ;  Puges  604  to  609. 

§  cviL  Many  other  geometrical  applications  of  dififerentials  of  quaternions  might 
easily  be  given ;  for  instance,  they  senre  to  express  with  ease  what  M. 
Lionville  has  called  the  geodeHc  curvature  of  a  curve  upon  any  surface ; 
they  may  also  be  employed  to  calculate  the  normal  and  osculating  planes, 
and  the  evolutes,  torsions,  kc  of  curves  of  double  curvature ;  transforma- 
tions of  the  symbols  <  <',  <^  where 

.      id^Jd_^hd  Id      id       *d 

^=S  +  4^-^dI'  ^=d5  +  1^+d? 

xgzx'^z'  being  six  independent  and  scalar  variables ;  the  formule, 

(dt      dM     do  \ 
S  +  ^  +  dlj. 
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d*©     d%>     d«r 

appear  likely  to  become  heieefker  important  in  mathematical  phyaici; 
-  <  V  may  lepiesent  tlie/tur  ofheaif  if  «  be  the  ttmperahare  of  a  body ; 
or  if  V  be  the  potenHal  ot  a  system  of  attracting  bodice,  then  <  v  repre- 
•entfl,  in  amount  and  in  direction,  the  aeederaimg  force  which  they  exert 
at  the  point  xyz ;  in  geometry,  the  vector  <  «  ie  norwud  to  the  nrfaee  for 
which  the  scalar  fimction  0  =  constant ;  witen  operating  on  snch  a  func- 
tion, 

<«-(S.dp)-id, 

Artide  620;  Pages  609  to  611. 

§  cvm.  Applications  of  qoatemions  to  pkyncal  tutronomp  ;  the  vector  ftmction, 
^  =  cr^Tar\  may  be  called  the  tractob  of  a,  becaose  it  represents,  in 
length  and  m  cUrection,  the  accelerating  force  of  attraction  which  an  nnit 
of  maas  at  the  origin  exerts  on  a  point  placed  at  the  end  of  the  vector  of 
poeUum,  a ;  by  the  rales  of  this  calenlns,  this  fimction  may  be  thus  trans- 
formed, 

^  n=  dUa  -f-V.  ada  »  (TJa)'4-  V.  aa ; 

the  diflbrential  equation  of  moikm  of  a  hineay  jyjieiR,  d^a  s  Afi^adl*,  or 
i^ssMfa,  gives  the  following  integrals  of  the  first  order,  V.aa'=7, 
a's  Afy-i(c— Ua),  where  y  and  <  areconstant  vectors, but  a  is  a  varia- 
ble vector;  the  first  contains  the  laws  of  etmetatU  plane  and  area,  and  the 
aeccmd  contains  the  Ukw  of  thb  ciBOVUkR  hodoobaph  ;  eliminating  the 
vector  of  velocity,  d',  we  obtain  this  equatiom  oftheorhit,  0  sTa+  S .  ac 
+  Af-iy*,  or  r-i  =p-i  (1  +«  oos  «),  agredng  with  a  well-known  resnlt 
reelecting  the  eonic'§eeiumform  of  the  carve,  tad  focal  character  of  that 
body  about  which  the  other  is  conceived  to  move ;  the  varying  tangential 
ndocity  of  this  latter  body  may  be  decomposed  into  two  parte,  both  eon- 
gtaxt  in  amowU,  and  one  eonetani  oho  in  direction  ;  theorem  of  hodo- 
OBAPHio  isocHBOinsM,  Corresponding  to  Lambert's  theorem ;  allusion  to 
a  conc^tion  of  Moebius ;  the  difilsrence  ^  (a  +  Aa)  -  ^o,  or  A^a,  of  the 
tractor  ftmction  ^a,  might  perhaps  be  called  the  tubbatob,  because  it 
eoEpresses,  with  Newton's  law,  the  amount  and  dii^ction  of  the  JRetMrUng 
force  which  an  unit-mass,  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  common  origin 
B  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  a+  Aa,  exerts  on  a  body  a  situated  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  variable  vector,  to  disturb  its  relative  motion  about  a  body  c 
at  the  end  of  the  former  vector ;  developement  of  this  disturbing  force, 
under  the  supposition  that  TAa  <Ta,  or  that  the  distance  &  sca,  of  the 
disturbed  body  a  from  the  centre  o  of  the  relative  motion,  is  less  than  the 
distance  a  »  bg  of  the  disturbing  body  b  from  the  same  centre ;  example, 
where  a,  b,  c  denote  moon,  sun,  and  earth ;  we  have  the  transformation, 

^(0+o)  =  (l  +  ,)-i(l  +  9')-|0a,  if9  =  /3a-i,  9'p=Ky  =  a-i/3li 
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beoce  results  a  developeiiieiit  of  the  form  ^  (/^  +  a)  =  Sn*  n  ^,  m',  in 
which  the  Uw  of  fomutioB  of  the  terms  is  sssigiied ;  the  son's  distmblng 
force  on  the  moon  is  in  this  wi^seen  to  admit  of  being  decomposed  into  a 
MTtet  offfrotqts  oftmalltr  and  gmaller  faree$,  in  the  yarjring  plane  of  the 
three  bodies,  represented  in  amomit  and  in  direction  by  the  terms  of  this 
developement ;  if  a,  &  denote  the  geocentric  distances  of  the  son  and  moon, 
and  C  their  geoeeiitrio  elongation  measored  from  the  son  towards  the 
moon  in  their  common  great  drde  in  the  lieavens,  then  the  amj^e  from  the 
son's  geocentric  vector  -  a  to  the  component  force  ^  n'  is  «  (»  -  a*)  ^t 

andthetttlfiMityofthesamepartial  force  is  =««H  «' (fta-i)'*^"'^''*  ^^m*' 
being  an  assigned  and  rational  nomericsl  coeffidenti  in  the  first  and 
principal  grbnp,  there  are  two  component  forces,  of  which  one,  ^i,  o,  has  its 
intensity  s  |6a-s,  if  the  son's  mass  be  taken  for  onity,  and  is  directed  along 
the  moon's  geocentric  vector  /3  prolonged,  or  towards  the  moon's  apparent 
place  in  the  heayeos,  while  the  other,  ^  i,  has  an  txaetly  triple  imUntUy, 
and  is  directed  towards  what  may  be  called  ^JietiiUnu  moom,  or  to  a 
pdnt  which  is  a  sort  of  reflexion  of  the  moon's  place  with  respect  to  the 
son ;  the  second  groop  contains  <Are«  partial  foroes,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  directed  towards  three  emu  (one  real  and  two  fictitioas),  and  the  in- 
tensities of  these  forces,  taken  in>a  soltable  order,  are  exaetfy  proportional 
to  the  whole  nmnbere  1,  2,  6 ;  these  resolts  maj  be  indefinitely  extended, 
and  applied  to  the  pertorbation  of  an  inferior  by  a  9iq>erior  planet,  &c  ; 
some  of  these  and  other  resolts  of  the  application  <^qaateniiotts  to  meeha- 
fUea/  or  phyeieal  problems,  soch  as  the  eonditione  ofequiHbrUimf  the 
theory  of  etatical  amplee,  and  the  motiom  of  a  wjfkemofmMtndttjf  attract" 
ing  hodie§i  were  communicated  to  tbeBoyal  Irish  Academy  in  1845 ;  the 
present  writer  has  siooe  made  other  phfrieai  appUeaiiotu  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  has  pobUshed  some  of  Aem,  bot  is  aware  that  nothhig  impor- 
tant in  that  way  is  likely  to  be  done,  onto  the  mote  foil  oo^peiation  of 
other  and  better  mathematioians  shall  have  been  gained,       .... 

Articles  621  to  624;  Pages  611  to  620. 

{  dz.  A  DBFonTB  DTTicoRAL  In  qoatemloos  may  be  interpreted  as  a  limit  cfa 

enm  ;  bot,  even  when  the  fonction  to  be  Integrated  remains  >!iiire  between 

the  limits  of  integration,  etill  if  the  difierential  fiu:tor  d^  nnder  the  sign  of 

integration  be  ite^f  essentially  a  quaternion,  then  a  certain  degree  of  in- 

of  T.l»  of  (h.  <F»tenU.n  intcgrd  (^'f  (,,  d,)  «i«.<i«m 

the  possibility  of  assoming  indefinitely  many  difierent  laws  of  dependence 
of  the  variable  qoatemion  g  on  a  ec€dar  variable  t,  which  latter  may  be 
supposed  to  change  from  0  to  1,  while  g  changes  from  one  given  quater- 
nion value  go  to  another  qi ;  in  this  way  arises  a  new  sort  of  variation  of 
a  definite  integrtd,  depending  on  the  non'OommmtaHve  character  of  multi- 
plication, which  may  be  i^ymboliaed  by  the  formula, 

iQr.i  \l'  F(g,  dq)  =  P'{^,F(g,  d^)-d,F(g,  Sq)}; 
J^o  jqo 

for  example, 

^Jyifdg=J(^/7.dg-d/9.i9),  if^jo'C,  iqi^O-, 


deterwmaiion 
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more  puticiiUurly, 

S  P^q6q  =  i\   qt  qt^  =  J    i^qtqt  - qt'Sqt)  d/, 

the  integral  reUtively  to  t  being  inteipreted  as  the  limit  of  a  nun ;  exam- 
ples of  differtiU  fimctumal  form$  which  may  be  assuned  for  91,  and  of  the 

digieremt  qmaUrmon  vahm  thereby  obtained  for  the  integral  I    9d9;fAta 

jqo 
sort  of  variatum  of  a  definite  integral  oowifAM,  as  in  the  ordinary  integral 

calculus,  when  the  Amotion  1^(9,  d^)  is  an  extut-difftrmUial ;  for  exam- 
pie,  although,  between  given  qnatenion  limits,  the  integrals  of  qdq  and 
dqq  are  each  teparatefy  subject  to  the  kind  of  indetermination  above  ex- 
plained, yet  the  integral  of  their  turn  is  fixed,  and  we  may  write,  deft- 
nUefy,  as  in  algebra, 


t 


'go 


analogous  remarks  would  apply  to  such  expressiona  as 

if  the  subject  of  this  section  shall  be  hereafter  pursued,  it  will  be  proper  to 
combine  it  with  the  researches  of  M.  Cauchy,  respecting  definite  integrals 
taken  between  tmaginary  HrnUs  of  the  ordinaiy  kind,  and  respecting  that 
other  species  of  imdeternUnaiion,  which  arises  from  the  passage  of  func- 
tions through  infinity,  and  not  from  any  supposed  absence  of  the  comimi- 
tatioe  property  of  multiplication,     .     .     Articles  625  to  630 ;  Pages  620  to  627. 

§  ex.  Differentiation  of  impUeit /unctions,  and  of  radiealt ;  examples;  if^  de- 
note any  •ealar  fimetion  of  a  $ealar  variable  x,  and  if  dfx-fx^,  then 
in  passing  to  qnatemione,  we  have  V.  VgV/^  ==  0 ;  if  also  we  suppose  VVJq 
s  +  Wq,  and  denote  by  dq  -  dq  that  part  of  dq  which  is  a  vector  per- 
pendicular to  Yq,  we  shall  have,  under  these  conditions,  the  formula  djq 
=/qiq+TVfq .  dXTVq,  which  may  be  in  various  ways  transformed,  and 
gives  the  equation, 

Vqifq  +  ifyVq  =fq  (V^  +  d,V,) ; 

connexion  of  differential*  and  developemente  with  equatione  ofthejiret 
degree  ;  to  find  the  differential  qf  the  square  root  of  a  quaternion  r,  we 
are  by  §  xcvin.  to  resolve  the  equation  ^9  +  dqq  =  dr,  which  is  of  the 
same  form  as  the  equation  bq-\-qb  =  €,  discussed  in  §  xcvii. ;  and  a  m- 
riee  of  equations  of  this  linear  farm  may  be  emi^oyed  to  develope  the 
square  root  of  a  sum,  in  a  quaternion  series,  of  the  form 

(6a+<;)*=6  +  gi  +  g3+&c, 

Articles  631  to  685 ;  Pages  627  to  63r. 

§cxi.  Quodratie  equations  in  fiMfemtoiM  (compare  §  xcvi.) ;  an  equation  of 
the  form  9*  =  9a  +  6,  or  of  this  connected  form,  rS  =  ar  -i-  5,  where  abqr  are 
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quaternions,  and  q  +  r=a,qr=-bt  hasin  general  aix  aoofs,  of  which 
iibo  are  real,  and /bur  imaginary;  the  determination  of  theee  six  quater* 
nion  roots  depends  on  a  tcidar  equation  of  the  nxih  degree,  which  is  of 
cubic  Jbrtn  ;  the  scalar  and  cubic  equation  thus  obtained  has  in  general 
one  positive  and  two  negative  roots ;  case  in  which  one  root  of  the  cubic 
vanithee;  examples  of  the  above  form  of  a  quadratic  equation  in  quater- 
nions, 

q*  =  5qi  +  10J,qi=qi+J; 

mors  genend  example,  9*  «  9a  +  /3;  where  a  and  p  denote  two  rectangular 
rectors,  Sa^O,  S/3bO,  S.afitsQ;  the  six  quaternion  roots  of  this  last 
quadratic  are  giyen  by  the  three  formuln, 

1-  9=itf  +  a-»i8±irt-i(a*+4i3«)*, 
n.  9  =  4(1  +  U^)la±(ai.f  2Tj3)»}. 
III.  f  =  |(l-Ui8){a±(ai-2T/3)*}, 

in  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a/3 = -/3a,  so  that  the  ordinarg  rules 
of  algebra  are  not  all  applicable  hero  (§§  x.,  xi.,  Su:.)  ;  by  tlie  peculiar 
rules  of  the  present  calculus,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  common  value  of 
^  and  ga  +  /3  is,  for  the  first  formula, 

each  of  the  other  two  formulsB  may  also  be  shewn,  A  posteriori^  to  give 
equal  values  for  the  two  quaternions  q*  and  qa-\-  p',  the  third  formula 
gives  always  two  imaginary  values  for  q  ;  but,  according  as  a*  +  4/3*  <  or 
>  0,  we  shall  have  two  real  quaternions  from  the  second  formula,  and  two 
Imaginary  vectors  from  the  first,  or  two  real  vectors  from  the  first,  and 
two  imaginary  quaternions  from  the  second  expression ;  in  the  former  case, 
the  two  real  quaternion  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  have  a  coamMm 
tensor  «  VT/i;  in  the  latter  case,  the  two  real  vector  roots  have  unequal 
lengths,  or  tensors,  but  VT/3  is  still  the  geometrical  mean  between  them ; 
the  dtstinetion  between  these  two  cases  corresponds  (eompara  f  Lxxvii.) 
to  the  imaginariness  or  reo^  of  the  intersections  of  the  sphere,  p>  b  S .  ap, 
and  the  right  Unct  Y.  ap  =  /3 ;  the  imaqimart  quaternions  considered  In 
the  present  section  (comparo  §  xoyi.)  are  all  reducible  to  the  form,  9  »  9' 
+  9"  V  - 1,  where  q  and  q"  are  quaternions  of  the  real  and  ordinary  kind, 
such  as  have  been  hitherto  considered  in  these  Lectures,  and  V  —  1  is  the 
old  and  obdihart  im aoinabt  stxbol  of  common  algebra,  and  is  to  be 
treated,  in  this  sort  of  eomhinaHon  with  the  pecuHar  symbols,  (ijk,  &a) 
of  the  present  calculus,  mo^  as  a  real  vector  (contrast  the  earlier  use  of 
the  same  i^ymbol  in  {  xxxv.)*  &«/  as  an  imaginary  scalar ;  an  expressioii 
of  this  mixed  form,  ^  +  V*^  q",  is  named  by  the  writer  a  Biquaternion  ; 
the  study  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  important,  and  indeed  essential.  In 

the  fhtnre  developement  of  this  calculus, 

Artidos  686  to  650 ;  Pages  631  to  648. 

§  cxii.  Application  of  the  foregoing  prindplea»  to  eondnued  fractions,  of  the 
fonn 
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where  a,  bf  and  c  (a  tio)  are  mj  three  given  quatemioiii,  ind  « ii  a  pod- 
tiye  whole  Dumber ;  makiiig 

we  have  •«»  91F  vogr',  where  qi,  92  are  miy  two  roots  of  the  quadntie 
equation  gts  9a  +  6 ;  examples, 

in  the  two  first  of  these  four  examples,  the  continued  fraction  has  gene- 
rally a  period  ofnx  values,  which  may  be  fouid  at  pleasure  by  employing 
the  two  real  quaternion  roote  of  the  quadratic  equation  9*= 9t +Jt  namely, 

or  two  eoi^ugaU  imaginary  oohtHone  of  that  quadntie,  such  as  the  pair 

9i=zt-ik,  9tsz-it--A,wherea  =  (cos+V~l  sin)  --,  V- 1  being  the  oU 

8 

imaginaiy  symbol  (compare  §  ozi.) ;  or  the  other  pair  of  imaginary  roota 

of  the  same  quadratic  equation,  indoded  in  the  ezprassbn, 

or  by  a»3f  other  tdeetion  of  two  roots,  fbr  instance,  by  eonUnninff  one  real 
and  one-imaginary  root ;  the  six  real  quaternion  terms  of  the  period,  found 
by  any  of  these  combinations  of  roots,  agree  with  those  obtained  by  ac- 
tually performing  the  diotnoiw  prescribed  by  the  form  of  the  continued 
fraction  ;  in  the  third  example  above  dted,  of  such  a  fraction,  the  value 
does  not  circulate,  but  (generally)  converges  to  a  limit,  so  that 


(^r— 


t,  unless  c  =  2A  — 4t; 


in  this  last  case,  and  also  in  the  case  when  c  =  2A  - 1,  that  is,  when  e  is  a 
real  root  of  the  quadratic  cS  +  6et  =  IQ/,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  coa- 
stant ;  geometrical  interpretations,  for  the  case  where  c  =  ixo  +  hzoi  '0  si^d 
2o  being  regarded  as  the  coordinates  of  an  assumed  point  pq  in  the  plane 
of  ik  (or  xz)  ;  successive  derivation  of  other  points  Pi,  Pa,  &c.,  according 
to  a  law  assigned ;  if  the  assumed  point  be  placed  at  either  of  two  fixed 
points  Fi,  F2,  in  the  same  plane  of  ik,  its  position  will  not  be  changed  by 
this  mode  of  successive  derivation ;  but  if  Po  be  taken  anywhere  else  in  the 
plane,  the  derivative  points  will  indefinitely  tend  to  the  fixed  position  Fa, 
so  that  we  may  write 

P«  Fa  =  0,  p„  =Fa,  unless PftsFi; 

law  of  this  approach;  conUnnal  bisection  of  the  quotient,  PFa-S-PFi,  of 
the  distances  of  the  variable  point  T'from  the  two  fixed  points;  theorem  of 
the  two  dreular  segments,  on  the  common  base  FiFa,  and  containing  the 
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two  Mis  ofaliemate  and  derivative  points,  Po,  Ps*  P4  •  •  and  Fi,  f^,  P5  .  . 
to  infinity ;  verification  by  co-ordinates ;  relatiom  between  the  two  e^g^ents ; 
more  general  geometrical  theorems  of  the  same  kind,  obtained  as  interpre* 
tations  of  the  results  of  calculation  with  quaternions,  respecting  the  fourth 
example  of  a  continued  fraction  above  mentioned,  with  the  supposition  that 
/3  is  a  vector  perpendicular  to  a  and  to  po,  and  under  the  condition 

a^  +  4)3>>  0  (see  again  §  czi.) ; 

interpretation  of  this  condOion^  when  a*+4/3><0,  there  is  no  ten^ 
deney  of  the  variable  point  to  converge  to  any  fixed  position ;  the  quadratic 
^ = ga  +  j3  (of  §  CXI.)  gives 

9*  =  9«a«+/3«,  (2g«-a«)«  =  a*  +  4/3>; 

but  when  a^  4-  4j3>  =  0,  the  biquatenUon  sobUions  of  the  quadratic  give^ 
indeed,  like  the  real  rods, 

(29>-  a^'a  0,  but  not,  like  them,  2^^ - a's  0  ; 

those  solutions  give  in  this  case  2q*  -  a*  =  ^SqYq,  Yg  a=  p'  +V~  p\ 
where  p'  and  p"  denote  two  real  and  rectangular  and  equally  long  vec- 
tors; and  the  square  of  such  an  expression  vemtshes,  without  our 
being  allowed  to  equate  the  expression  itself  to  zero ;  algthraiedl  interpre- 
tation of  the  general  results  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  divested 
of  quaternion  symbols,  and  connected  with  &  functioned  law  of  derivation 
of  four  scalars  from  four  other  scalars  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  from 
eight  given  and  constant  scalars;  the  indefinite  repetition  of  this  process 
of  derivation  conducts  generally  to  one  ultimate  or  limiting  system,  of  four 
derivative  scalars, Articles  661  to  668;  Pages  648  to  664. 

§  cxm.  A  biqvaternion  may  be  considered  generally  as  the  sum  of  a  bisccdar  and 
a  biveetor;  we  may  also  conveniently  introduce  bieonjugates,  bitensorSf 
and  biverhors,  and  establish  general  formuhe  ibr  such  functions  or  combi- 
nations of  biquatemions,  which  shall  be  symbolical  extensions  of  earlier 
results  of  this  calculus ;  thus,  in  any  multiplication,  the  bitensor  of  a  pro- 
duct can  only  difler  by  its  sign  from  the  product  of  the  Utensors;  there 
exists  an  important  class  of  biquatemions,  for  which  the  bitensors  tMmMA; 
such  biquatemions  may  be  called  nvlMfic,  or  nuUifiers,  because  each  may 
be  associated  (indeed  in  infinitely  many  ways),  as  multiplier  or  as  multi- 
plicand, with  another  factor  difierent  from  zero,  so  as  to  make  th&r  pro- 
duet  vanish  (compare  §  oxn.) ;  general  expressions  for  the  reciprocal  of  a 
Hquatemion;  the  reciprocal  of  a  nullifier  is  ii^nite;  a  real  quaternion  has 
generally  a  pair  of  imaginaiy,  as  well  aa  a  pair  of  real  square  roots;  hints 
respecting  the  geometrical  utility  of  the  biquatemions,  in  transitions  (for 
example)  from  closed  to  unclosed  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  and  in 
other  imaginary  deformations;  reference  to  a  proposed  Appendix  to  these 
Lectures,  containing  a  geometrical  translation  of  an  investigation  so  oon- 
ductcd,  respecting  the  inscription  of  gauche  polygons,  an  ellipsoids,  and 
in  hyperboloids, Articles  669  to  675 ;  Pages  664  to  674. 
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§  cziv.  Brief  outline  of  the  qnatemioD  onaiysiM  employed  In  sncb  reeeardiee  ne- 
pecting  the  inscriptione  of  polygons  in  warhots  (with  -which  are  couDected 
other  problems  respecting  the  drcomscriptions  of  polyhedn);  eqwtium  of 
domref  resnmed  from  §  lv.  ;  dittinetum  between  the  cases  of  even-sided 
and  odd-sided  polygons ;  if  it  be  required  to  inscribe  in  a  given  sphere,  or 
other  surface  of  the  second  order,  a  gauche  polygon  with  an  odd  number 
of  sides,  passing  suooessively  through  the  tame  number  of  given  points, 
there  exists  in  general  one  real  chord  ofeolutum^  determining  <im>  real 
OR  imaginary  poeUione  of  the  iniHal  point  of  the  polygon ;  but,  if 
the  polygon  be  ece»-nded,  there  are  then  (for  the  sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  dou- 
ble-sheeted hyperboloid)  two  real  ehorde  of  real  aud  imaginary  eohttum: 
fat  the  single-sheeted  hyperboloid  (see  Appendix),  these  two  chords  may 
themselres  become  imaginary;  in  general  they  are  reciprocal polare  of 
each  other ;  thus  there  may  in  general  be  inscribed,  in  a  surface  of  the  se- 
cond order,  two  real  or  two  imaginary  gauche  polygons,  with  an  ocU  num- 
ber of  sides,  passing  through  as  many  given  and  non -superficial  points; 
whereas,  if  the  surface  be  non-ruUd^  and  if  the  number  of  points  and  sides 
be  eiwii,  there  may  in  general  be  inscribed  two  real,  and  two  imaginary 
polygons^  which  become  aUfntr  realf  or  eUe  aUfoar  imaginary,  when  we 
pass  to  a  rtded  surface ;  if  we  conceive  that  the  inscribed  gauche  polygon 
ppi  . . .  p»  has  «  + 1  sides,  of  which  mdy  the  fret  n  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  so  many  given  and  non-superficial  points,  ai,  . . .  A^,  then  tlie 
eloeing  eide,  or  final  ehord^  p»p,  belongs  to  a  certain  ^etem  of  right  linee 
in  epaee,  of  which  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  arrangement ;  quaternion 
Ibrmuls  connected  therewith ;  when  the  number  n  of  the  given  points  is 
even,  so  that  the  number  n  + 1  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  odd,  the 
eloeing  ehorde  touch  two  dietinet  eurfacee  of  the  eeeond  order,  which  have 
qnttdrnple  contact  with  the  original  eurfixce,  and  with  each  other,  and  are 
geometrically  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  given  surface,  as  are  three 
eingle-eheeted  hyperholoide  which  have  two  common  poire  ofgeneratricee; 
when  the  number  of  the  given  points  is  odd,  or  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon 
even,  then  the  envelope  of  the  eloeing  tide  consists  oiKpcar  ofeonee,  which 
are  imaginary  if  the  given  surface  be  non-ruled,  but  may  become  real  by 
imaginary  deformtUion,  namely,  by  passing  to  the  case  of  inscription  in  a 
ruled  surface ;  in  this  last  case,  the  lines  on  the  suriaoe,  which  are  analo- 
gone  to  linee  of  curvature,  as  being  those  linear  loci  of  the  initial  point  P, 
which  are  h€uee  of  developable  eurfacee  composed  by  corresponding  sys- 
tems of  positions  of  the  variable  chord  pPm,  are  rectilinear  generatrieee  of 
the  given  surface ;  these  baeee  become  imaginary,  when  we  return  to  the 
ephere,  ellipsoid,  or  other  non-ruled  surface,  as  that  in  which  the  polygon  is 
to  be  inscribed ;  when  the  number  of  given  points  is  even,  the  tangente  to 
the  two  corresponding  eurvee  on  the  given  surface^  at  any  proposed  point 
p,  are  eomfugate,  })txng  parallel  to  two  conjugate  diametere;  there  exist 
also  certain  harmonic  relations  between  the  lines  and  planes  which  enter 
into  this  theory  of  inecrtption  ;  references  to  conununications  by  the  pre- 
sent writer,  on  this  subject,  of  which  some  have  been  already  published, 
(see  also  Appendix  B), Articles  676,  677;  Pages  674  to  678. 
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§  cxv.  More  full  diacoasloo  of  tho  Bignifioation  of  an  equation,  namely, 

V.  pa  =  p V.  pj3,  or  V.  ap = p V.  Pp, 

which  had  preeented  Itself  in  the  foregoing  analyab ;  this  equation  repre- 
aenta  generally  a  certain  evnw  ofdomble  cKraotere  which  ia  of  the  third 
order,  as  being  cut  hjf  an  arbiirarjf  pkme  in  three  poimts,  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  thia  curve  is  the  eoiiiai4m  iutereeeHon  of  a  certain  eyetem  qfetufaeee 
of  the  eeeond  order  ;  it  intersects  the  epkere  p>=  —  1  in  two  real  and  two 
imapnarjf  poSaUe,  namely,  in  the  initial  positions  of  the  first  comer  of  an 
inscribed  and  even-sided  polygon  (§  oxivOi  but  it  may  be  aaid  also  to  in- 
tersect the  same  qphere  in  two  other  maguuay  points,  at  if^finUy;  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  real  vectors  and  quatetnions,  we  can  express  a  variety 
of  other  geotMtrieal  loei  by  equations  of  remarkable  simplicity ;  interpret 
tations  of  the  ten  equations, 

9  =  0,  7=1,  7=-l,  T7=l,  U7  =  l,  Uj  =  -1, 

V7  =  0,  8^  =  0,  8^=1,  8^=-!,  wherej  =  0)a-0"; 

with  the  same  meaning  of  9,  if  ^  j.a,  the  equation  Yq^P  represents  a 
certain  hyperbola  ;  if  a/Sy  denote  three  real  and  rectangular  vectors,  the 
equation  (y  V.  ap)>+  (yV.  /3p)s  =  1  represents  a  certain  elKpee;  the  equa- 
tion (S .  ap)*«{-  (yV.  apy=^  1  denotes  the  eystem  of  an  elHpee  and  an  hy* 
perbola,  with  one  common  pair  ofevmmittf  but  situated  in  two  rectan- 
yular  planee  ;  an  equally  simple  equation  can  be  assigned  representing  a 
eystem  of  two  eUipeee^  in  two  rectangular  planes,  having  a  common  pair  of 
summits ;  the  equation  tpcp  =  prpi,  or  V.  iprp  =  0,  repfesents  a  system  of 
tioo  rectangular  right  Hnest  bisecting  the  angles  between  1,  k  {  while  the 
equation  tpgp  s  pipe,  or  0  =  V.  pY .  ipc,  represents  a  system  of  three  reet- 
angular  lines,  namely,  these  two  bisectors,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to 
their  plane;  example  from  the  ellipeoid,  equation  V.  yp  =  0 ;  general  equa- 
tion of  surfaces  of  the  second  order ;  equation  of  Fresnel^s  wave-surface  ; 
general  formulae  for  translating  any  equation  in  co-ordinates  into  an  equa- 
tion in  quaternions, 

jp=-tS.tp,y  =  -jS.yp,  «  =  -AS.Ap; 

other  expressions  for  geometrical  loci  may  be  obtained,  by  regarding  p  as 
the  vector  part  of  a  vttriable  quaternion  9,  which  is  obliged  to  satisfy  some 
given  equation,  while  its  scalar  part  w  is  variable;  formulie  may  be  as- 
aigned  which  shall  represent,  respectively,  on  this  plan,  what  may  be  called 
nfull  circle,  and  full  sphere Articles  678,  679 ;  Pages  678  to  688. 

§  cxvi.  Equation  of  the/>«o/  hyperbola,  V.  tip  .V.  p9=  (Y.  17O)*,  resumed  from 
{  Lxxxvui. ;  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  this  one  equation  to  represent  that 
curve  ;  geometrical  illustrations  of  the  significations  of  the  two  constant 
vectors  17  and  9;  they  are  the  two  oblique  co-ordinates  of  an  «m5tlte  of 
the  ellipsoid,  referred  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  when  di- 
reetions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to ;  other  elementaiy  geometrical 
illustrations  and  confirmations  of  some  of  the  results  of  earlier  sections  (es- 
pecially of  §{  Lxxxvi.  to  lxxxvul),  chiefly  as  regards  the  equations  in- 
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Tolving  q,  0 ;  ad^ttonal  calcolatioiui  and  iDteiprateti0iu»  desigoed  prind- 
paUy  as  exercisa  in  quaiernwnt;  iDtrodnctioii  of  the  two  new  Tecton, 

with  three  other  vecton  Xj,  X^,  X4,  determined  in  terms  of  p  hj  expres- 
sions analogous  to  that  for  Xi ;  we  have  the  equations, 

T(Xi  -  0  =  6 +  i-»S.  fp,T(Xi  +  €)  =  6 -5-18. «p, 
and  therefore  T(Xi- c)  +  T  (Xi  +  c)  =  2( ; 

the  locos  of  the  extremity  of  the  derived  rector  Xi  is  a  certain  dHpMoidtf 
revohaUm,  with  the  mean  axis  2b  of  the  ffiven  ellipsoid  for  iis  major  axig, 
and  with  two  Jbei  on  that  axis  of  which  the  vectors  are  ±  f ;  if  e  de- 
note the  Hnear  exeeutridty  of  this  new  dlipsoid,  e «  Tf ,  then 

the  four  vectors,  Xi,  Xs,  X3,  X4  terminate  at  four  points,  i«i,  14,  l«,  I4,  which 
are  thej&ur  comerg  of  a  qnadarilateral,  tntenbed  in  a  eireU,  ofthi»  de- 
riMd  ^Upsoid  of  revolution  ;  the  two  opposite  sides,  I4L2,  i^Li,  of  this 
plane  quadrilateral,  are  respectively  paraUel  to  the  two  nmbiUcar  diametere 
of  the  original  ellipsoid  abe ;  the  two  other  and  mutually  opporite  sides, 
L2I0,  L4I4,  of  the  same  inscribed  quadrilateral,  are  parallel  to  the  axee  of 
the  two  eplindere  ofrevohttion  which  can  be  circumscribed  about  the  same 
given  ellipsoid  (or  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola) ;  the  former 
pair  of  eidee  of  the  inscribe  but  vaiying  quadrilateral  intereeet  m  a  pohU 
B  (the  termination  of  the  vector  p),  of  which  the  loeut  ie  the  given  elUp^ 
eoid;  for  this  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  propoeed  to  name  the  new  ellip- 
soid of  revolution  the  mbax  blufsoid,  and  its  foci  the  two  medial  foci 
of  the  given  ellipsoid  abe,    ....     Articles  680  to  688 ;  Pages  688  to  700. 

§  Gxm.*  Many  other  geometrical  applications  may  be  made,  of  the  same  general 
principles;  for  example,  if  r  be  a  vector  tangential  to  a  line  of  curvature^ 
then,  with  the  significations  of  i,  k,  v  in  {§  lzzvui.,  lzxiz.,  we  have  the 
equations, 

S .  vr  =  0,  8.  yrir«  =  0,  giving  r  =  UV.  vt+UV.  vjc; 

this  reproduces  the  known  theorem,  that  the  Knee  of  curvature  on  an  eUip- 
eoid  bisect  at  each  point  the  angles  between  the  circular  sections;  quater- 
nions may  also  be  emplojred  to  prove  some  theorems  elsewhere  published 
by  the  present  writer,  respecting  the  curvature  of  a  spherical  conic,  .  .  . 

Article  689 ;  Page  700. 

Afpbhdiz  a  (referred  to  in  §  Gxm.), Pages  701  to  716. 

Appestdix  B  (respecting  the  results  of  §  cxiv.), Pages  717  to  780. 

Affestdix  C  (containing  some  additional  account  of  the  analysis  by  which  some 

of  those  results  were  obtained), Pages  781  to  the  end. 

[*  The  foregoing  Analysis  of  the  work  into  Sections  did  not  ooeor  to  the  author  until  it  wm  too 
late  to  be  incarponted  with  the  text :  but  it  has  been  printed  herei  as  seeming  likely  to  be  uaef^] 
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ON  QUATERNIONS- 


LECTURE  I. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  preceding  Lectures  of  the  present  Term,  we 
have  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  chief  facts  and  laws  of  Astronomy, 
its  leading  principles  and  methods  and  results.  After  some  gene- 
ral and  preliminary  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  meta- 
physical and  physical  science,  we  have  seen  how  the  observation 
of  the  elementary  phenomena  of  the  Heavens  may  be  assisted, 
and  rendered  more  precise,  by  means  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, accompanied  with  astronomical  reductions.  An  outline 
of  Uranography  has  been  given ;  the  laws  of  Kepler  for  the  Solar 
System  have  been  stated  and  illustrated ;  with  the  inductive  evi* 
deuce  from  facts  by  which  their  truth  may  be  established.  It 
has  been  shewn  that  these  laws  extend,  not  only  to  the  Planets 
known  in  Kepler's  time,  namely.  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter, and  Saturn,  with  which  our  Earth  must  be  enumerated,  but 
also  to  the  various  other  planets  since  detected :  to  Uranus,  to 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta;  and  to  those  others  of  more 
recent  date,  in  the  order  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  six  have  been  found  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half; 
to  Astrsea,  Neptune,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora,  and  Metis  :  among  which 
Neptune  is  remarkable,  as  having  had  its  existence  foreshewn  by 
mathematical  calculation,  and  Metis  is  interesting  to  us  Irishmen, 
as  having  been  discovered  at  an  Irish  observatory.  It  has  also 
been  shewn  you  that  these  celebrated  laws  of  Kepler  are  them- 
selves mathematically  included  in  one  still  greater  Law,  with 
which  the  name  of  Newton  is  associated :  and  that  thus,  as  New- 
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ton  himself  demonstrated,  in  his  immortal  work,  the  Principia, 
the  rules  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  are  consequences  of 
the  principle  of  universal  Gravitation,  proportional  directly  to  the 
mass,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  With  the  help 
of  this  great  principle,  or  law>  of  Newton's,  combined  with  proper 
observations  and  experiments, — especially,  with  the  Cavendish 
experiment,  as  lately  repeated  by  Baily, — not  only  have  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  but  even  (as  you 
have  seen  explained  and  illustrated)  its  very  weight  has  been  de- 
termined ;  the  number  of  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  tons 
of  matter,  which  this  vast  globe  contains,  has  been  (approx- 
imately) assigned.  And  not  only  have  the  motions  of  that  Earth 
of  our's  around  and  with  its  own  axis,  and  round  the  sun,  been 
established,  but  that  great  central  body  of  our  system,  the  Sun, 
through  the  persevering  application  of  those  faculties  which  God 
has  given  to  man,  has  itself  (as  you  have  likewise  seen)  been 
measured  and  weighed,  with  the  line  and  balance  of  science. 

2.  Such  having  been  our  joint  contemplations  in  this  place, 
before  the  adjournment  of  these  discourses  on  account  of  the 
Examinations  for  Fellowships,  yon  may  remember  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  at  our  re-assembling  we  should  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  new  mathematical  Method,  or  Calculus, 
which  has  for  some  years  past  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  own 
attention,  but  which  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  introducing, 
except  by  allusion,  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  honoured 
here  my  lectures  with  their  attendance.  I  refer,  as  you  are  aware, 
to  what  I  hare  called  the  calculus  of  quaternions,  and  have 
applied  to  the  solution  of  many  geometrical  and  physical  pro- 
blems. However  much  this  new  calculus,  or  method,  may  natu- 
rally have  interested  myself,  there  has  existed,  in  my  mind,  until 
the  present  time,  a  fear  of  seeming  egotistical,  if  I  should  offer 
to  the  attention  of  my  hearers  in  this  University  an  account  of 
such  investigations  or  speculations  of  my  own.  Accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  sketch,  in  the  year  1845,  of  the 
application  to  spherical  trigonometry  of  those  fundamental  con- 
ceptions and  expressions  respecting  Quaternions,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  form  in  1843,  and  had  in  the  last  mentioned  year 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  I  have  abstained 
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from  entering  on  the  subject  in  former  courses  of  Lectures : — 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that  in  the  ex- 
traordinary or  supplementary  Course  which  I  delivered  here,  in 
the  winter  of  1846>  on  the  occasion  of  the  theoretical  discovery 
of  the  distant  planet  Neptune,  I  ventured  to  introduce  that  theory 
o{  Hodographs^  which,  in  the  regular  course  for  1847,  I  after* 
wards  more  fully  developed ;  and  which  had  been  suggested  to 
me  as  a  geometrical  interpretation,  or  construction,  of  some  in- 
tegrations of  equations  in  physical  astronomy  whereto  I  had  been 
pooducted  by  the  Method  of  Quaternions.  But  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  of  late  been  formally  announced  (as  it  is  stated  to 
me)  that  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  this  University  intends 
to  lecture  on  that  Method  of  mine  in  the  winter  of  the  present 
year,  in  connexion,  probably,  with  some  of  his  own  original  re^ 
•earches;  and  to  make  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  one  of  the  subjects  of 
his  public  Examination  of  the  Candidates  for  Fellowship  in  the 
summer  of  1849 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  itself  has 
been  acquiring,  under  my  own  continued  study,  a  wider  exten- 
sion, and  perhaps  also  a  firmer  consistency :  it  seems  to  myself,-— 
and  by  some  mathematical  friends,  among  whom  the  Professor 
just  teittteA  to  is  included,  I  am  encouraged  to  think  that  it  is 
their  opinion  too, — that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  instead  of  its 
being  an  obtrusion  for  me  to  state  here,  in  the  execution  of  my 
own  professorial  office,  my  views  respecting  Quaternions,  it 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  rather  a  dereliction  of  my  duty,  or  a 
Uameable  remissness  therein,  if  I  were  longer  to  omit  to  state 
those  views  in  this  place,  at  least  by  sketch  and  outline. 

3.  And  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  hi- 
therto professed  to  detect  error  in  any  of  those  geometrical  and 
physical  theorems  to  which  the  Method  has  conducted  me ;  while 
yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be  the  feeling  of  several  persons, 
among  my  mathematical  friends  and  acquaintances,  that  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  published  expositions  of  my  own  views  upon 
the  subject,  some  degree  of  obscurity  still  hangs  over  its  logical 
and  metaphysical  principles :  so  that  the  admitted  correctness  of 
the  results  of  this  new  Calculus  may  appear,  even  to  candid  and 
not  unfriendly  lookers-on,  to  be,  in  some  sense,  accidental^  rather 
than  necessary,  so  far  as  the  conceptions  and  reasonings,  have 
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hitherto  been  formally  set  forth  by  me :  it  therefore  seems  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  expedient  plan  which  can  be  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  should  state,  as  distinctly  and  as 
fully  as  my  own  limited  powers  of  expression,  and  as  your  re- 
maining time  in  this  Course  will  allow,  the  Jbntal  thoughts,  the 
primal  views,  the  initial  attitudes  of  mind,  from  which  the  others 
flow,  and  to  which  they  are  subordinated.  And  if,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  purpose,  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  metaphysical 
style  of  expression  on  some  fundamental  points  may  be  at  least 
forgiven  me,  as  inevitable,  still  more  may  I  look  to  be  excused, 
if  not  approved  of,  should  I  take,  even  by  preference,  my  illus-' 
trationsfrom  Astronomy,  in  this  Supplementary  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, which,  as  you  know,  arises  out  of,  and  is  appended  to  a 
Course  more  strictly  and  properly  astronomical. 

4.  The  object  which  I  shall  propose  to  myself,  in  the  Lee* 
ture  of  this  day,  is  the  statement  of  the  significations,  at  least  the 
primary  significations,  which  I  attach,  in  the  Calculus  of  Qua- 
ternions, to  the  four  following  familiar  marks  of  combination  of 
symbols, 

+       -        X         4- 

which  marks,  or  signs,  are  universally  known  to  correspond,  in 
arithmetic  and  in  ordinary  algebra,  to  the  four  operations  known 
by  the  names  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division.  The  new  significations  of  these  four  signs  have  a 
sufficient  analogy  to  the  old  ones,  to  make  me  think  it  convenient 
to  retain  the  signs  themselves;  and  yet  a  sufficient  distinction 
exists,  to  render  a  preliminary  comment  not  superfluous:  or 
rather  it  is  indispensable  that  as  clear  a  definition,  or  at  least  ex-^ 
position,  of  the  precise  force  of  each  of  these  old  marks,  used  in 
new  senses,  should  be  given,  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  give.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  I  may  not  find  it  possible,  to-day,  to  speak  with 
what  may  seem  the  requisite  degree  oi  fulness  of  such  exposition, 
of  more  than  the  two  first  of  these  four  signs;  although  I  hope 
to  touch  upon  the  two  last  of  them  also. 

5.  First,  then,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  say,  in  general  terms 
(though  conscious  that  they  will  need  to  be  afterwards  particula<» 
rized),  that  I  regard  the  two  connected  but  contrasted  marks  or 

"e:"*'  +  and  -. 
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as  being  respectively  and  primarily  characteristics  of  the  syn- 
thesis and  ANALYSIS  of  a  state  of  a  Progression^  according  as 
this  state  is  considered  as  being  derived  from^  or  compared  mth, 
some  other  state  of  that  progression.  And,  \?ith  the  same  kind 
of  generality  of  expression,  1  may  observe  here  that  I  regard  in 
like  manner  the  other  pair  of  connected  and  contrasted  marks 
alrefady  mentioned,  namely, 

X  and  ^, 
(when  taken  in  what  I  look  upon  as  their  respectively  primary 
significations),  as  being  signs  or  characteristics  of  the  correspon- 
ding SYNTHESIS  and  ANALYSIS  of  a  STEP,  in  any  such  progression 
of  states,  according  as  that  step  is  considered  as  derived  from^  or 
compared  with^  some  other  step  in  the  same  progression.  But  I 
am  aware  that  this  very  general  and  preliminary  statement  can- 
not fail  to  appear  vague,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  seem  also  obscure, 
until  it  is  rendered  precise  and  clear  by  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, which  the  plan  of  these  Lectures  requires  that  I  should 
select  from  Geometry,  while  it  allows  me  to  clothe  them  in  an 
Astronomical  garb.  And  I  shall  begin  by  endeavouring  thus  to 
illustrate  and  exemplify  the  view  here  taken  of  the  sign  -,  which 
we  may  continue  to  read,  as  usual,  minus,  although  the  opera- 
tion, of  which  it  is  now  conceived  to  direct  the  performance,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  arithmetical,  nor  even,  in  all  respects, 
with  common  algebraical  subtraction. 

6.  I  have  said  that  I  regard,  primarily,  this  sign, 

-,  or  Minus, 

as  the  mark  or  characteristic  of  an  analysis  of  one  state  of  a  pro« 
gression,  when  considered  as  compared  with  ano/A^r  state  of  that 
progression.  To  illustrate  this  very  general  view,  which  has 
been  here  propounded,  at  first,  under  a  metaphysical  rather  than 
a  mathematical  form,  by  proceeding  to  apply  it  under  the  limi- 
tations which  the  science  of  geometry  suggests,  let  space  be 
now  regarded  as  the  feld  of  the  progression  which  is  to  be  stu« 
died,  and  points  as  the  states  of  that  progression.  You  will 
then  see  that  in  conformity  with  the  general  view  already  enun- 
ciated, and  as  its  geometrical  particularization,  I  am  led  to  regard 
the  word  '*  Minus,"  or  the  mark  -,  in  geometry,  as  the  sign  or 
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characteristic  of  the  analysis  of  one  geometrical  position  (in 
space),  as  compared  with  another  (such)  position.  The  campa^ 
rison  of  one  mathematical  point  with  another^  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  what  may  be  called  their  ordinal  relation^  or 
their  relative  position  in  space,  is  in  fact  the  inyestigation  of  the 
GBOMBTRiCAL  BiFFBRBNCB  of  the  two  points  Compared,  in  thai 
sole  respect,  namely,  position^  in  which  two  mathematical  points 
can  differ  from  each  other.  And  even  for  this  reason  alone, 
although  I  think  that  other  reasons  will  offer  themselves  to  your 
own  minds,  when  you  shall  be  more  familiar  with  this  whole 
aspect  of  the  matter,  you  might  already  grant  it  to  be  not  unna- 
tural  to  regard,  as  it  has  been  stated  that  I  do  regard,  this  study 
or  investigation  of  the  relative  position  of  two  points  in  space,  as 
being  that  primary  geometrical  operation  which  is  analogous  to 
algebraic  subtraction^  and  which  I  propose  accordingly  to  denote 
by  the  usual  mark  (-)  of  the  well-known  operation  last  men- 
tioned. Without  pretending,  however,  that  I  have  yet  exhibited 
sufficiently  conclusive  grounds  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
such  an  analogy ^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate,  by  examples^ 
the  modes  of  symbolical  expression  to  which  this  belief,  or  view, 
conducts. 

7.  To  illustrate  first,  by  an  astronomical  example,  the  con- 
ception already  mentioned,  of  the  analysis  of  one  geometrical 
position  considered  with  reference  to  another,  I  shall  here  write 
down,  as  symbols  for  the  two  positions  in  space  which  are  to  be 
compared  among  themselves,  the  astronomical  signs, 

0  and  t  ; 
which  represent  or  denote  respectively  the  sun  and  earth,  and  are 
here  supposed  to  signify,  not  the  masses,  nor  the  longitudes,  of 
those  two  bodies,  nor  any  other  quantities  or  magnitudes  con- 
nected with  them,  but  simply  their  situations,  or  the  positions 
of  their  centres,  regarded  as  mathematical  points  in  space.  To 
make  more  manifest  to  the  eye  that  these  astronomical  signs  are 
here  employed  to  denote  points  or  positions  alone,  I  shall  write 
under  each  a  dot^  and  under  the  dot  a  Roman  capital  letter, 
namely,  a  for  the  earth,  and  b  for  the  sun,  as  follows : 

©  S 

(Fig.  1.) 
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and  shall  suppose  that  the  particular  operation  of  what  we  have 
already  called  analysis,  using  that  word  in  a  very  general  and 
rather  in  a  metaphysical  than  in  a  mathematical  sense,  which  is 
now  to  be  performed,  consists  in  the  proposed  investigation  qf 
the  position  of  the  sun^  b,  with  respect  to  the  earthy  a  ;  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  comparatiFely  simple  and  known;  but  the 
former  as  complex,  or  at  least  unknown  and  undetermined ;  and 
a  relation  being  sought,  which  shall  connect  the  one  with  the 
other.  This  conoeiFed  analytical  operation  is  practically  and 
astronomically  performed,  to  some  extent,  whenever  an  observer, 
as  for  example,  my  assistant  (or  myself),  at  the  Observatory  of 
this  University,  with  that  great  circular  instrument  of  which  you 
have  a  model  here,  directs  a  telescope  to  the  sun :  it  is  completed^ 
for  that  particular  time  of  observation,  when,  after  all  due  micro- 
metrical  measurements  and  readings,  after  all  reductions  and  caU 
culations,  founded  in  part  on  astronomical  theory,  and  on  facts 
previously  determined,  the  same  observer  concludes  and  records 
the  geocentric  right  ascension  and  declination,  and  (through  the 
semidiameter)  the  radius  vector  (or  distance)  of  the  sun.  In 
general,  we  are  to  conceive  the  required  analysis  of  the  position 

of  the    ANALYZAND    POINT    B,    with    rCSpCCt    fonhe    ANALYZER 

POINT  A,  to  be  an  operation  such  that,  if  it  were  completely  per- 
formed, it  would  instruct  us  not  only  in  what  birbction  the  point 
B  is  situated  with  respect  to  the  point  a;  but  alsOf  at  what 
distancb  from  the  latter  the  former  point  is  placed.  Regarded 
as  a  guide,  or  rule  for  going  (if  we  could  go)  from  one  point  to 
the  other, — which  rule  of  transition  would,  however  (according 
to  the  general  and  philosophical,  rather  than  technically  mathe- 
matical distinction  between  analysis  and  synthesis,  on  which  this 
whole  exposition  is  founded),  be  itself  rsLther  of  a  synthetic  than 
of  an  analytic  character, — the  result  of  this  ordinal  analysis 
might  be  supposed  to  tell  us  in  tbe^r^^  place  how  we  should  set 
OUT :  which  conceived  geometrical  act,  of  setting  out  in  a  suitable 
direction^  corresponds  astronomically  to  the  pointing,  or  direct* 
ing  of  the  telescope^  in  the  observation  just  referred  to.  And  the 
same  synthetic  rule,  or  the  same  result  of  a  complete  analysis, 
must  then  be  supposed  also  to  tell  us,  in  the  second  place,  how 
FAR  WE  OUGHT  TO  GO,  in  Order  to  ARRIVE  AT  the  sought  point 
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By  after  thus  Betting  out  from  the  given  point  a,  in  the  proper 
direction  of  progress  (this  direction  being,  of  coarse,  here  con- 
ceived to  be  preserved  unaltered)  :  which  latter  part  of  the  sup- 
posed guidance  or  information  corresponds  to  the  astronomical 
inquiry,  how  far  offis  the  sun,  or  other  celestial  object,  at  which 
we  are  now  looking,  with  a  telescope  properly  set  ? 

8.  Now  the  whole  sought  rbsult  of  this  (conceived)  com- 
plete analysis,  of  the  position  b  with  respect  to  the  position  a, 
whether  it  be  regarded  analytically  as  an  ordinal  relation^  or 
synthetically  as  a  rule  of  transition^  is  what  I  propose  to  denote^ 
or  signify,  by  the  symbol 

B  -  a, 

formed  by  inserting  the  sign  minus  between  the  two  separate 
symbols  of  the  two  points  compared ;  the  symbol  of  the  aito- 
lyzand  point  b  being  written  to  the  left  of  the  mark  -,  and  the 
symbol  of  the  analyzer  point  a  being  written  to  the  right  of  the 
same  mark ;  all  which  I  design  to  illustrate  by  the  following 
fuller  diagram, 

®         B  -  A         S  _. 
= 1                        (Fig.  2,) 

«  B  A 

where  the  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  set  out  from  the  analyzer  point,  in  order  to  reach  the 
analyzand  point ;  and  a  straight  line  is  drawn  to  represent  or 
picture  the  progression^  of  which  iho9^ points  are  here  conceived 
to  be,  respectively,  the  initial  and  final  stcUes,  We  may  then, 
as  often  as  we  think  proper,  paraphrase  (in  this  theory)  the  geo- 
metrical symbol  b  -  a,  by  reading  it  aloud  as  follows,  though  it 
would  be  tedious  always  to  do  so:  <<  b  analyzed  with  respect  to 
A,  as  regards  difference  of  geometrical  position**  But  for  com- 
mon use  it  may  be  sufficient  (as  already  noticed)  to  retain  the 
shorter  and  more  familiar  mode  of  reading,  **  b  minus  a  ;"  re- 
membering, however,  that  (in  the  present  theory)  the  diffb- 
rence  thus  originally  ox  primarily  indicated  is  one  of  position, 
and  not  of  magnitude :  which,  indeed,  the  context  (so  to  speak) 
will  always  be  sufficient  to  suggest,  or  to  remind  us  of,  when- 
ever the  symbols  a  and  b  are  recognised  as  being  what  they  are 
here  supposed  to  be,  namely,  signs  of  mathetnatical  points. 
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9.  Had  we  chosen  to  invert  the  order  of  the  comparison^  or 
of  the  analysis  of  these  two  positions  a  and  b,  as  related  to  each 
other,  regarding  the  sun  b  as  the  given  or  known  point,  and  the 
earth  a  as  the  sought  or  unknown  one;  we  should  have  in  thiU 
case  done  what  in  fact  astronomers  do  in  those  investigations  re» 
specting  the  solar  system,  in  which  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a 
planet  about  the  sun,  in  obedience  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  treated  as 
an  established  general  fact  which  it  remains  to  argue  from,  and 
to  develope  into  the  particular  consequences  required  for  some 
particular  question:  whenever,  in  short,  they  seek  rather  the 
heliocentric  position  of  the  earthy  than  the  geocentric  position  of 
the  sun  ;  and  so  propose  to  analyze  what  has  been  here  called  a 
with  respect  to  B,  rather  than  b  with  respect  to  a.  And  it  would 
then  have  been  proper,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  notation,  to 
have  written  the  opposite  symbol  a  -  b,  instead  of  the  former 
symbol  b  -  a  ;  and  also  to  have  inverted  the  arrow  in  the  dia- 
gram (because  we  now  conceive  ourselves  as  going  rather  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth,  than  from  the  earth  to  the  sun) ;  which 
diagram  would  thus  assume  the  form, 

"       '-^        '  (Fig.  3.) 

b  a 

Thus  B  -  A  and  a  -  b  are  symbols  of  two  opposite  (or  mutually 
inverse)  ordinal  relations^  corresponding  to  two  opposite  steps 
or  transitions  in  space,  and  mentally  discovered,  or  brought  into 
notice,  by  these  two  opposite  modes  of  analyzing  the  relative  po^ 
sition  of  one  common  pair  of  mathematical  points,  a  and  b  ;  of 
which  two  opposite  modes  of  ordinal  analysis  in  space,  with  the 
two  inverse  relations  thence  resulting,  the  mutual -connexion  and 
contrast  may  be  still  more  clearly  perceived,  if  we  bring  them 
into  one  view  by  this  diagram  : 

©         b  -  A  S 

^ (Fig.  4.) 

B  A  -  B  a 

10.  Using  B,Jbrm  of  WORDS,  suggested  by  this  mode  of  sym- 
bolical notation,  1  should  not  think  it  improper,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  at  least  consistent  with  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  here  viewed,  to  say  that 
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The  Sun's  ordinal  relation  to  the  Elarth  in  space, 
or,  somewhat  more  concisely,  that  what  is  called  in  astronomy, 
"  The  Sun*8  Geocentric  Position**  (inclading  distance), 
is  expressed  by,  and  is  (in  that  sense)  equivalent^  or 
(with  the  here  proposed  use  of  Minus)  symbolically  equal  to 
'*  The  Sun's  (absolute)  Position  in  space. 
Minus  the  Earth's  (absolute)  Position." 
And  then,  of  course,  we  should  be  allowed,  on  the  same  plan,  to 
say,  conversely,  that 

**  The  Earth's  Heliocentjic  Position"  is  equivalent  or  equal  to 
<<  The  Earth's  Position  in  space,  minus  the  Sun^s  Position." 
In  the  same  new  mode  of  speaking,  the 
'<  Position  of  Venus  (in  space),  minus  the  Position  of  the  Sun," 

would  be  a  form  of  words  equivalent  to  the  usual  phrase, 
"  Heliocentric  Position  of  Venus." 

And  it  is  evident  that  examples  of  this  sort  might  easily  be  muU 
tiplied. 

11.  According,  then,  to  the  view  here  taken  of  the  word 
*<  Minus,"  or  of  the  sign  -,  if  employed,  as  we  propose  to  employ 
it,  in  pure  or  applied  geometry,  this  word  or  sign  will  denote 
primarily  an  ordinal  analysis  in  space  ;  or  an  analysis  (or  exa* 
mination)  of  the  position  of  a  mathematical  point,  as  compared 
with  the  position  of  another  such  point.  And  because,  according 
to  the  foregoing  illustrations,  this  sign  or  mark  (Minus)  directs 
us  to  DRAW,  or  to  conceive  as  drawn,  a  straight  line  connecting 
the  two  points,  which  are  proposed  to  be  compared  as  to  their 
relative  positions,  it  might,  perhaps,  on  this  account  be  called 
the  sign  of  traction.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  diminish,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  number  of  new  terms,  we  may  call  it  still,  as 
usual,  the  sign  of  subtraction  ;  remembering  only,  that,  in  the 
view  here  proposed,  there  is  no  original  (nor  necessary)  rtference 
whatever  to  any  stibtraction  of  one  magnitude  from  another. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  elements  pf 
algebra  that  the  word  Minus,  and  the  sign  -,  are,  in  those  ele- 
ments also,  used  very  frequently  to  denote  an  operation  which  is 
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by  no  means  identical  with  the  taking  away  of  a  partial  from  a 
total  magnitude^  so  as  to  find  the  remaining  part :  thus  every 
algebraist  is  familiar  with  such  results  as  these,  that 

(Negative  Four)  Minus  (Positive  Three)  Equals  (Negative 

Seven) ; 

where,  if  mere  magnitudes  or  quantities  were  attended  to,  and 
the  adjectives  **  Positive  and  Negative*'  dropped,  or  neglected, 
and  not  replaced  by  any  other  equivalent  words  or  marks,  the 
t^ulting  number  **  seven**  would  represent  the  (arithmetical) 
eumy  and  not  the  (arithmetical)  difference^  of  the  given  numbers 
*<  four"  and  **  three.'*  And  as,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  such  con- 
fusion with  a  merely  arithmetical  difference^  or  with  the  result  of 
a  merely  arithmetical  subtraction^  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  an  a/^6- 
braical  difference  and  of  algebraical  subtraction;  and  thus  to  say, 
for  example,  that  *^  Negative  Seven**  is  the  *^  algebraical  diffe- 
rence** of  ••  Negative  Four**  and  "Positive  Three;*'  oris  ob* 
tained  or  obtainable  by  the  <'  algebraical  subtraction**  of  the 
latter  from  the  former:  so  may  (I  think)  that  other  and  more 
geometrical  sort  of  subtraction,  which  has  been  illustrated  in  this 
day's  Lecture,  be  called,  not  inconveniently,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
cognising a  farther  distinction  or  departure  from  the  merely 
popular  use  of  the  word  (subtraction),  and  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  a  new  and  enlarged  system  oi  symbols  in  geometry, 
the  SYMBOLICAL  SUBTRACTION  of  A  from  B:  and  the  resulting  sym- 
bol of  the  ordinal  relation  of  the  latter  point  to  the  former,  namely, 
the  symbol  b  -  a,  may  conveniently  be  called,  in  like  manner,  a 
SYMBOLICAL  DiFFBRBNCB.  It  IS  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  this  new  system  of  symbols,  an  expression  for  what 
may  very  naturally  be  called  the  geometrical  difference  of  the  two 
points  B  and  a  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  (in  this  system)  a  symbol  for 
the  difference  of  the  positions  of  those  two  mathematical  points 
in  space ;  this  difference  being  regarded  as  geometrically  con- 
structed, represented,  or  pictured,  by  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  A  to  B,  which  linb  is  here  considered  as  having  (what  it  has 
in  fact)  not  only  a  determined  length,  but  also  a  determined  direc- 
tion, when  the  two  points,  a  and  b,  themselves,  are  supposed  to 
have  two  distinct  and  determined  (or  at  least  determinable) 
positions. 
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12.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceal  that  I  hold  it  to  be  of 
great  and  even /iindamental  importBincey  to  regard  Pure  Mathe- 
matics as  being  primarily  the  science  of  order  (in  Time  and 
Space),  and  not  primarily  the  science  of  magnitude  :  if  we 
would  attain  to  a  perfectly  clear  and  thoroughly  self-consistent 
view  of  this  great  and  widely-stretching  region,  namely,  the  ma- 
thematical, of  human  thought  and  knowledge.  In  mathematical 
science  the  doctrine  of  magnitude,  or  of  quantity,  plays  indeed  a 
very  important  part,  but  not^  as  I  conceive,  the  most  important 
one.  Its  importance  is  secondary  and  derivative,  not  pri- 
wary  and  original^  according  to  the  view  which  has  long  ap- 
proved itself  to  my  own  mind,  and  in  entertaining  which  I  think 
that  I  could  fortify  myself  by  the  sanction  of  some  high  autho- 
rities :  although  the  opposite  view  is  certainly  more  commonly 
received.  If  any  one  here  should  .regard  that  opposite  view, 
which  refers  all  to  magnitude,  as  the  right  one ;  and  should  find 
it  impossible,  or  think  it  not  worth  the  effort,  to  suspend  even  for 
a  while  the  habit  of  such  a  reference,  he  maf  still  give  for  a  mo- 
ment a  geometrical  interpretation  to  the  symbol  b  -  a,  not  quite 
inconsistent  with  that  which  has  been  above  proposed,  by  regard- 
ing it  as  an  abbreviation  for  this  other  symbol  bo  -  ao,  where 
AO  and  BO  are  lines,  namely,  the  distances  of  the  two  points  a 
and  B  from  another  point  o,  assumed  on  the  same  indefinite  right 
line  as  those  two  points  a,  b,  and  lying  beyond  a  with  respect  to 
B,  or  situate  upon  the  line  ba  prolonged  through  a,  as  in  this 
diagram : 

©(BO^Ao)  i n 

^= (Fig.  6.) 

3         B  -  A         A  O 

Here  the  point  o  may  be  conceived,  astronomically,  to  represent 
a  superior  planet,  for  example,  Jupiter  ('U),  in  opposition  to  the 
Sun  (and  in  the  Ecliptic)  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  we  knew,  for 
such  a  configuration,  the  distance  ao  in  millions  of  miles,  of  the 
Earth  from  Jupiter,  and  also  the  greater  distance  bo  of  the  Sun 
from  the  same  superior  planet  at  that  time,  we  should  only  have 
to  subtract,  arithmetically,  the  former  distance  ao  from  the  latter 
distance  bo,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  distance  bo  -  ao,  or 
BA,  in  millions  of  miles,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  which 
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distance,  there  might  thug  be  some  propriety  or  convenience,  on 
this  account,  in  denoting  by  the  symbol  b  -  a.  That  symbol, 
thus  viewed,  might  even  be  conceived  to  suggest  a  reference  to 
direction  as  well  as  distance  ;  because  the  supposed  line  oa,  pro- 
longed through  A,  would  in  the  figure  tend  to  b  ;  or,  in  astrono- 
mical  language,  the  jovicentric  place  of  the  Earthy  in  the 
configuration  supposed,  would  coincide^  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
with  the  geocentric  place  of  the  Sun,  But  I  am  far  indeed  from 
recommending  to  you  to  complicate  the  contemplation  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  two  points  a  and  b,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
inquiry,  by  any  reference  of  this  sort  to  any  third  point  o,  thus 
foreign  and  arbitrarily  assumed.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  adviaCy 
or  even  request  you,  for  the  present,  to  abstain  from  making,  iu 
your  own  minds,  such  a  reference  to  diuy  foreign  point;  and  to 
accompany  me,  for  some  time  longer,  in  considering  only  the  in- 
ternal relation  of  position  of  the  two  points,  a  and  b,  them- 
selves: o^reeiTi^  to  regard  this  internal  and  ordinal  relation  of 
these  two  mathematical  points  in  space  (to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  found  useful,  or  even  necessary  hereafter^  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  points,  or  lines,  or  planes,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  studying,  and,  above  all,  of  applying  that  relation),  as  being 
sufficiently  denoted,  at  this  stage,  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
symbols,  b  -  a  or  a  -  b,  according  as  we  choose  to  regard  b  or  a 
as  the  analyzand  point,  and  a  or  b  as  the  analyzer. 

13.  I  ask  you  then  to  concede  to  me,  at  least  provisionally, 
and  for  a  while,  the  privilege  of  employing  this  unusual  mode  of 
geometrical  notation,  together  with  the  new  mode  of  geome- 
trical interpretation  above  assigned  to  it :  which  modes,  after 
all,  do  not  contradict  dLnyihing  previously  establishecf  in  scienti- 
fic language,  nor  lead  to  any  real  risk  of  confusion  or  of  ambi- 
guity, in  geometrical  science,  by  attaching  any  new  sense  to  an  old 
sign :  since  here  the  sign  itself  (b  -  a),  as  well  as  the  significa- 
tion, is  new.  The  component  symbol  **  minus"  is  indeed  old,  but 
it  is  used  here  in  a  new  connexion  with  other  elementary  sym- 
bols ;  and  the  new  context,  hence  arising,  gives  birth  to  a  new 
COMPLEX  symbol,  (b-a),  in  fixing  the  sense  of  which  we  may 
and  must  be  guided  by  analogy,  and  general  considerations : 
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old  usages  and  received  definitions  failing  to  assign  any  deter- 
mined  signification  to  the  new  complex  symbol  thus  produced. 
The  interpretation  which  I  propose  does  no  more  than  invest 
with  sense,  through  an  explanation  which  is  new,  what  had 
seemed  before  to  be  devoid  of  sense.  It  only  gives  a  meaning, 
where  none  had  been  given  before:  namely,  to  a  symbolical 
expression  of  the  form  <*  Point  minus  Point."  This  latter ^rw 
of  words,  and  the  geometrical  notation  b  -  a  to  which  it  cor- 
responds (a  and  B  being  still  used  as  signs  of  mathematical 
points),  had  hitherto,  according  to  the  received  and  usual  modes 
of  geometrical  interpretation,  no  mbaning  :  but  you  will,  per- 
haps, admit  that  these  two  connected  forms  of  spoken  and 
written  expression  were,f)r  that  very  reason,  only  the  more  free 
to  receive  any  new  and  definitional  sense :  especially  one  which 
you  have  seen  to  admit  of  beng  suggested  by  so  simple  an  ana- 
logy  to  subtraction  as  that  which  the  conception  of  difference  in- 
volves. It  will,  however,  of  course  be  necessary,  for  consistency, 
that  we  carefully  adhere  to  such  new  interpretation,  when  it  has 
once  been  by  definition  assigned  :  unless  and  until  we  find  rea- 
sons (if  such  reasons  shall  ever  be  found)  which  may  compel  its 
formal  abandonment. 

14.  You  see,  then,  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  chief  part  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said,  that  I  invite  you  to  conceive  the 
RELATIVE  rosiTioN  of  any  sought  point  b  of  spaee,  when  com- 
pared with  any  given  point  a,  as  being  (in  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  easily  intelligible  and  simply  symbolizable  sense) 

the  GBOMBTRICAL   DIFFERENCE  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  POSITIONS  of 

those  two  mathematical  points :  and  that  I  propose  to  denote  it, 
in  this  system  of  symbolical  geometry,  by  writing  <<  the  symbol 
of  the  sought  point,  minus  the  symbol  of  the  given  point."  Such 
is,  in  my  view,  the  analytic  aspect  of  the  compound  symbol 

b- A, 
if  the  component  symbols  a  and  b  be  still  understood  to  denote 
points :  such  is  the  primary  signification  which  I  attach  in  geo- 
metry  to  the  interposed  mark  -,  when  it  is  regarded  as  being 
what  I  have  already  called,  in  general  terms,  a  characteristic 

OF  ORDINAL  ANALYSIS. 
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15.  But  as  you  have  alretdy  also  partly  seen,  the  same 
symbol, 

B- A, 

may  be  riewed  in  a  synthetic  aspect  also.  It  may  be  thought 
of,  not  only  as  being  the  result  of  a  past  analysis^  but  also  as 
being  the  gmie  to  afiUure  synthesis*  It  may  be  regarded  as 
not  merely  answering,  or  as  denoting  the  answer,  to  the  question : 
In  what  Position  is  the  point  b  situated  with  respect  to  the 
point  A  ?  but  also  this  other,  which  indeed  has  been  already 
seen  to  be  only  the  former  question  differently  viewed:  By  what 
Transition  may  b  be  reached^  if  we  set  out  from  a  ? — And  to 
this  other  question  also^  or  to  this  other  view  of  the  samey&n/o/ 
Question^  where,  I  consider  the  same  symholy  b  -  a,  to  be  a 
fit  general  representation  of  the  Answer:  it  being  reserved  for 
the  context  to  decide,  whenever  a  decision  may  be  necessary, 
which  of  these  two  related  although  contrasted  views  is  taken 
at  any  one  time,  in  any  particular  investigation.  In  its  synthetic 
aepect,  then,  I  regard  the  symbol  b  -  a  as  denoting  **  the  step 
to  b  from  A :"  namely,  that  step  by  making  which,  from  the 
given  point  a,  we  should  reach  or  arrive  at  the  sought  point  b  ; 
and  so  determine,  generate,  mark,  or  construct  that  point* 
This  step  (which  we  shall  always  suppose  to  be  a  straight  Une) 
may  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  properly  called  a  vector  ;  or  more 
fully,  it  may  be  called  *^the  vector  of  the  point  B^Jrom  the  point 
A :"  because  it  may  be  considered  as  having  for  its  office,  func* 
tion,  work,  task,  or  business,  to  transport  or  carry  (in  Latin, 
vehere)  a  moveable  pointy  from  the  given  or  initial  position  a,  to 
the  sought  or  final  position  b.  Taking  this  view^  then,  of  the 
symbol  b  -  a,  or  adopting  now  this  synthetic  interpretation  of  it, 
and  of  the  corresponding  form  of  words,  we  may  say,  generally, 
for  any  such  conceived  rectilinear  transport  of  a  moveable  point 
in  space,  that 

<*  Step  equals  End  of  Step,  minus  Beginning  of  Step  ;** 
or  may  write : 

«<  Vector  «  (End  of  Vector)  -  (Beginning  of  Vector)." 

16.  Thus,  in  astronomy,  whereas,  by  the  mode  of  analytic 
interpretation  already  explained,  the  phrase. 
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**  Sun's  Position  mints  Eartli's  Position," 
has  been  regarded  (in  §  10)  as  equivalent  to  the  more  usual  form 
of  words,  •*  Sun's  Geocentric  Position",  (including  geocentric  dis- 
tance) ;  we  shall  nou;  be  led,  by  the  connected  mode  o(  synthetic 
interpretation  just  mentioned,  to  regard  the  same  spoken  phrase, 
or  the  written  expression,  0  -  S  (where  the  two  astronomical 
marks,  ©  and  i  ,  are  still  supposed  to  be  used  to  denote  the  ^- 
tuations  alone  of  the  two  bodies  which  they  indicate),  as  being 
equivalent,  in  this  other  view  of  it,  to  what  may  be  called  the 

"  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector:" 
which  DIFFERS  from  what  is  called  in  astronomy  the 
<*  Geocentric  Radius- Vector  of  the  Sun," 
by  its  INCLUDINO  DIRECTION,  OS  Well  OS  length,  as  an  element 
in  its  complete  signification.     In  like  manner,  that  equally  long 
but  opposite  line,  which  may  be  called,  in  the  same  new  mode  of 
speaking,  the  "  Earth's  Heliocentric  Vector,"  may  be  denoted 
by  the  opposite  symbol,    S  -  0,  or  expressed  by  the  phrase, 
**  Earth's  Position,  minus  Sun's  Position  ;"  the  Heliocentric  Vec- 
tor of  Venus  will  be,  on  the  same  plan,  symbolically  equal  or 
equivalent  to  the  Position  of  Venus  minus  the  Position  of  the 
Sun :  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

17.  To  illustrate  more  fully  the  distinction  which  was  just 
now  briefly  mentioned,  between  the  meanings  of  the  **  Vector" 
and  the  ^*  Radius  Vector"  of  a  point,  we  may  remark  that  the 
Radius- Vector,  in  astronomy,  and  indeed  in  geometry  also, 
is  usually  understood  to  have  only  length;  and  therefore  to  be 
adequately  expressed  by  a  single  number,  denoting  the  magni- 
tude (or  length)  of  the  straight  line  which  is  referred  to  by  this 
usual  name  (radius- vector),  as  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
some  standard  line,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  unit  of  length. 
Thus,  in  astronomy,  the  Geocentric  Radius- Vector  of  the  Sun 
is,  in  its  mean  value,  nearly  equal  to  ninety-five  millions  of  miles : 
if,  then,  a  million  of  miles  be  assumed  as  the  standard  or  unit  of 
length,  the  sun's  geocentric  radius-vector  is  equal  (nearly)  to, 
or  is  (approximately)  expressible  by,  the  number  ninety-Jive: 
in  such  a  manner  that  this  single  number,  95,  with  the  unit  here 
supposed,  is  (at  certain  seasons  of  the  year)  hfull,  complete,  and 
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adequate  representation  or  expression  for  that  known  radius- 
vector  of  the  sun.  For  it  is  usually  the  Aun  itsetf  (or  more 
fully  the  position  of  the  Sun's  centre),  and  not  the  SutCsradiua* 
vector^  which  is  regarded  as  possessing  also  certain  other  {polar) 
co-ordinates  of  its  own,  namely,  in  general,  some  two  angles, 
such  as  those  which  are  called  the  Sun's  geocentric  right-ascen- 
sion and  declination ;  and  which  are  merely  associated  with  the 
radius-vector,  but  not  inherent  therein^  nor  belonging  thereto ; 
just  as  the  radius-vector  is  itself  in  turn,  associated  with  the 
right  ascension  and  declination,  but  not  included  in  them.  Those 
two  angular  co-ordinates  (or  some  data  equivalent  to  them)  are 
indeed  required  to  assist  in  the  complete  determination  of  the 
geocentric  position  of  the  sun  itself  :  but  they  are  not  usually 
considered  as  being  in  any  manner  necessary  for  the  most  com- 
plete determination,  or  perfect  numerical  expression,  of  the 
Sun*s  RADIUS-VECTOR.  But  in  the  new  mode  of  speaking  which 
it  is  here  proposed  to  introduce,  and  which  is  guarded  from  con- 
fusion with  the  older  mode  by  the  omission  of  the  word  "  ra- 
dius," the  VECTOR  of  the  sun  has  {itself)  direction,  as  well  as 
length.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  characterized  by  any 
SINGLE  NUMBER,  such  as  95  (were  this  even  otherwise  rigorous) ; 

but   REQUIRES,  for    itS   COMPLETE    NUMERICAL    EXPRESSION,    a 

SYSTEM  OF  THREE  NUMBERS;  such  Rs  the  usual  and  well-known 
rectangular  or  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  Sun  or  other  body  or 
point  whose  place  is  to  be  examined :  among  which  one  may 
66  what  is  called  the  rar/tW-vector ;  but  ifso^  that  radius  must 
(in  general)  be  associated  with  two  other  polar  co-ordinates, 
or  determining  numbers  of  some  kind,  before  the  vector  can  be 
numerically  expressed.  A  vector  is  thus  (as  you  will  afterwards 
more  clearly  see)  a  sort  of  natural  triplet  (suggested  by 
Geometry) :  and  accordingly  we  shall  find  that  quaternions 
offer  an  easy  mode  of  symbolically  representing  every  vector  by  a 
trinomial  form  {ix-^jy-^kz)  ;  which  form  brings  the  conception 
and  expression  of  $uch  a  vector  into  the  closest  possible  connexion 
with  Cartesian  and  rectangular  co-ordinates, 

18.  Denoting,  however,  for  the  present,  a  vector  of  this  sort, 
or  a  rectilinear  step  in  space  from  one  point  a  to  another  point  b, 
not  yet  by  any  such  trinomial  or  triplet  form,  but  simply  (for 
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conciseness)  by  a  single  and  small  Roman  letter^  such  as  a ;  and 
proceeding  to  compare^  or  equate,  these  two  equivalent  expres- 
BtonSi  or  eguieignificant  symbols^  a  and  b  -  a  ;  we  are  conducted 

to  the  EQUATION, 

B  -  A  =  a; 
which  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  here  implying  merely  that  we 
have  chosen  to  denote^  concisely,  by  the  simple  symbol,  or  single 
letter,  a,  the  same  step,  or  vector^  which  has  also  been  others- 
wise  denoted^  less  briefly,  but  in  some  respects  more  fully  and 
expressively,  by  the  complex  symbol  b  -  a.  Such  is,  at  least, 
the  synthetic  €upect  under  which  this  equation  here  presents  it- 
self; but  we  may  conceive  it  to  occur  also,  at  another  time  and  in 
another  connexion,  under  an  analytic  aspect ;  namely,  as  signify- 
ing that  the  simple  symbol  a  was  used  to  denote  concisely  the 
same  ordinal  relation  of  position,  which  had  been  more  fully 
denoted  by  the  complex  symbol  b  -  a.  Or  we  may  imagine  the 
equation  offering  itself  under  a  mixed  (analytic  and  synthetic) 
aspect;  and  as  then  expressing  the  perfect  correspondence  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  that  relative  position  of  the 
point  B  with  respect  to  the  point  a,  which  was  originally  indi- 
cated by  B  -  A,  and  that  rectilinear  transition,  or  step,  from  a  to 
B,  which  we  lately  supposed  to  be  denoted  by  a.  Between  these 
different  modes  of  interpretation,  the  context  would  always  be 
found  sufficient  to  decide,  whenever  a  decision  became  necessary. 
But  I  think  that  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient,  simple,  and 
clear,  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  Lecture,  to  €uihere  to 
the  synthetic  view  of  the  equation  b  -  a  «  a;  that  is,  to  regard  it 
as  signifying  that  both  its  members,  b  -  a  and  a,  are  symbols  Jbr 
one  common  step,  or  vector.  And  generally  I  propose  to  employ, 
henceforth,  the  small  Roman  or  Greek  letters,  a,  b,  a',  &c.,  or  a,  fi, 
a.  Sec,  with  or  without  accents,  as  symbols  qf  steps,  or  of  vectors. 
19.  But  at  this  stage  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  employ- 
ment of  another  simple  notation,  which  shall  more  distinctly  and 
expressly  recognise  and  mark  that  synthetic  character  which  we 
have  thus  attributed  to  a»  considered  as  denoting  the  step  from 
A  to  b  ;  in  virtue  of  which  synthetic  character  we  have  regarded 
the  latter  point  b  as  constructed,  generated,  determined,  or 
brought  into  view,  by  applying  to,  or  performing  on,  the  former 
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point  A,  that  act  of  vbction  or  of  transport,  in  which  the 
agent  or  operator  is  the  vbctor  denoted  hy  a.  We  require  a 
SIGN  OF  VBCTION  :  a  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  ordinal 
synthesis^  by  which  we  have  conceived  a  sought  position  a  in 
space  to  be  constructed,  as  depending  on  a  given  position  a,  with 
the  help  of  a  given  vector,  or  ordinal  operator,  a«  of  the  kind  con- 
sidered above.  And  such  a  characteristic  of  ordinal  syn* 
THBsis,  or  sign  ofvection,  is,  on  that  general  plan  which  was 
briefly  stated  to  you  early  to-day  (in  art.  5),  supplied  by  the  marh 
+,  or  by  the  word  Plus,  when  used  in  that  new  sense  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  Lecture,  and  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  suggested  by  Algebra,  though  it  cannot  (strictly  speak- 
ing) be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  Algebra,  at  least  as  Algbbrais 
commonly  viewed.  For  we  shall  thus  be  led  to  write,  as  another 
and  an  equivalent  form  of  the  recent  equation  b  -  a«  a,  this  other 
equation,  in  which  Plus  is  introduced,  and  which  is,  in  ordinary 
Algebra  also,  a  transformation  of  the  equation  lately  written  : 

B  =  a  +  A  ; 

while  yet,  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  already  said,  we  shall 
now  regard  it  as  being  the  primary  signification  of  this  last  equa- 
tion, or  formula,  that  "  the  position  denoted  by  b  may  be 
BBACHBD  (and,  in  that  sense,  constructbd),  by  making  the 
transition  denoted  by  a»  from  the  position  denoted  by  a." 

20.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  say  or  to  write  generally^  with 
this  (which  is  here  regarded  as  being  the)  primary  signification 
of  Plus  in  Geometry,  that  for  any  vector  or  rectilinear  step  in 
space, 

<«  Step  -(-  Beginning  of  Step «  End  of  Step;" 

or,  •*  Vector  +  Beginning  of  Vector  =  .End  of  Vector:" 

the  mark  +  being  in  fact  here  regarded,  by  what  has  been  already 
said,  as  being  primarily  the  sign  ofvection,  or  the  characteristic 
of  the  application  of  a  step,  or  of  a  vector,  to  a  given  point  con- 
sidered as  the  Beginning  (of  the  step,  or  vector),  so  as  to  generate 
or  determine  another  point  considered  as  the  End.  In  relation 
to  astronomy,  this  phraseology  will  allow  us  to  say  that 

"  Sun's  Position  =  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  position  ;" 

c  2 
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and  the  assertion  is  to  be  thus  interpreted  :  that  if  a  straight  line, 
agreeing  in  length  and  in  direction  with  the  line  or  step  in  space 
which  we  have  called  in  this  Lecture  the  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector, 
were  applied  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Earth,  so  as  to  begin 
there^  this  line  would  terminate  at  the  Sun,  In  exactly  the  same 
way,  we  may  say  that  the  **  Position  of  Venus  in  space'*  is  sym- 
bolically expressible  as  the  ''  Heliocentric  Vector  of  Venus,  Plus 
the  Position  of  the  Sun  in  Space ;"  or  as  the  ^^  Geocentric  Vec- 
tor of  Venus,  plus  the  Position  of  the  Earth ;"  and  similarly  in 
other  cases. 

21.  All  this,  as  you  perceive,  is  very  simple  and  intelligible; 
nor  can  it  ever  lead  you  into  any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  if  you 
will  only  consent  to  use  from  the  outset,  and  will  take  pains  to 
remember  that  you  use,  the  signs  in  the  way  which  I  propose ; 
although  that  way  may  not  be,  or  rather  is  certainly  not,  alto- 
gether the  same  with  that  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  Yet 
you  see  that  it  is  not  in  contradiction  to  any  received  and  estab- 
lished  use  of  symbols  in  Geometry,  precisely  because  no  meaning 
is  usually  attached  to  any  expression  of  the  form,  "  Line  plus 
point*'  (Compare  13).  Such  an  expression  would  be  simply  un- 
meanings  according  to  common  usage;  in  short,  it  would  be 
nonsense :  but  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  make  it  sense;  by  giving 
to  it  an  INTERPRETATION ;  which  must  indeed  remain  so  far  a 
DEFINITION,  as  that  you  may  refuse  to  accompany  me  in  assign- 
ing to  the  expression  in  question  the  signification  here  proposed. 
Yet  you  see  that  I  have  sought  at  least  to  present  that  definition, 
or  that  interpretation,  as  divested  of  a  purely  arbitrary  character  ; 
by  shewing  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  mental  and  symbolic 
counterpart  of  another  definitional  interpretation,  which  has  al- 
ready been  assigned  in  this  Lecture  for  another  form  of  spoken 
and  written  expression ;  namely,  for  the  form,  ^<  Point  minus 
Point :"  which  would,  according  to  common  usage,  be  exactly 
as  unmeaning,  not  more  so,  and  not  less,  than  the  other.  If  you 
yield  to  the  reasons,  or  motives  of  analogy,  which  have  been  already 
stated,  or  suggested,  for  treating  the  Difference  of  two  Points 
as  a  Line^  it  cannot  afterwards  appear  surprising  that  you  should 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  Sum  of  a  Line  and  Point,  as  being 
another  Point. 

22.  Most  fully  do  I  grant,  or  rather  assert  and  avow,  that  the 
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primary  signification  which  I  thus  propose  for  +  io  Geometry,  is 
altogether  distinct  from  that  of  denoting  the  operation  of  com- 
Inning  two  partial  magnitudes^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up 
one  total  magnitude.  But  surely  every  student  of  the  elements 
of  Algebra  is  perfectly  ^mt/tar  with  another  use  ofplus^  which 
is  not  less  distinct  from  such  merely  quantitative  aggregation^  or 
simple  arithmetical  addition.  When  it  is  granted,  as  you  all 
know  it  to  be,  that  '*  (  Negative  Seven)  +  (  Positive  Three)  =  (  Ne- 
gative Four),"  where  the  mark  +  is  still  read  as  **  Plus  ;"  and 
when  this  operation  of  combination  is  commonly  called,  as  you  all 
know  that  it  is  called,  '*  Algebraical  Addition,'*  and  is  said  to 
produce  an  **  algebraic  sum,"  although  the  resulting  number  Four 
(if  we  abstract  from  the  adjectives  **  positive"  and  "  negative") 
is  the  arithmetical  difference^  and  not  the  arithmetical  sum^  of 
the  numbers  Seven  and  Three :  there  is  surely  a  sufficient  depar- 
turcy  thus  authorized  already  by  received  scientific  usagcj  from 
the  merely  popular  meanings  of  the  words  '*  addition,"  *'  sum," 
and  ''  plus,"  to  justify'me,  or  to  plead  at  least  my  excuse,  if  I 
venture  on  another  but  scarcely  a  greater  variation  from  the  same 
first  or  popular  meanings  of  those  words,  as  indicating  (in  com- 
mon language)  increase  of  magnitude ;  and  if  I  thus  connect 
them,  from  the  outset  of  this  new  symbolical  geometry,  %mth 
CHANGE  OF  POSITION  in  spacc. 

23.  It  seems  to  me  then  that  it  ought  not  to  appear  a  strange 
or  unpardonable  extension  of  a  phraseology  which  has  already 
been  found  to  require  to  be  extended,  in  passing  from  arithmetic 
to  algebra,  if  I  now  venture  to  propose  the  name  of  symbolical 
ADDITION  for  that  operation  in  Geometry,  which  you  have  seen 
that  I  denote  in  writing  by  the  sign  + ;  and  if  I  thus  speak,  for 
example,  in  the  recent  case,  of  the  Symbolical  Addition  of  a  to  a, 
which  operation  has  been  seen  to  correspond  to  the  composition^ 
or  putting  together^  in  thought  and  in  expression,  and  therefore 
to  the  (conceived  or  spoken  or  written)  synthesis,  of  the  two 
CONCEPTIONS,  of  a  STEP  (a)  and  the  beginning  (a)  of  that  step : 
and  NOT  {primarily)  to  any  synthesis  or  aggregation  of  magni- 
tudes. Thus  if  we  now  agree  to  give  to  the  beginning  of  the 
step,  or  to  the  initial  position^  the  name  vehbnd  (punctum  ve- 
hendum,  the  point  about  to  be  carried)^  because  this  is  the  point 
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on  which  we  propose  to  perform  the  act  of  vection  ;  and  if  in 
like  manner  the  point  which  is  the  end  of  the  9tep»  or  the ^na/ 
position  (the  punctum  vectumy  the  point  which  in  this  view  is  re* 
garded  as  having  been  carried)^  be  shortly  called  the  tectum  ; 
while  the  step  itself  has  been  already  named  the  vector  :  we 
may  then  establish  a  technical  and  general  formtUaJbr  such  sym^ 
holical  addition  in  geometry ^  which  will  serve  to  characterize  and 
express  its  nature,  by  saying  that,  in  general, 

"  VECTUM  »  vector  +  VBHEND  ;" 

while  the  corresponding  general Jbrmulajbr  symbolical  snbtrac^ 
tion  in  geometry ^  with  the  same  new  names,  will  be  the  following : 

**  VECTOR  =  VECTUM  -  VEHBND." 

Nor  shall  I  shrink  from  avowing  my  own  belief  that  this  general 
formula,  Vectum  =  Vector  +  Vehend,  may  be  considered  as  a 
TYPE,  representing  that  primary  synthesis  in  Geometry^  which, 
earlier  and  more  than  any  other,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  ana> 
LOGOUS  TO  ADDITION,  in  that  science,  and  deserves  to  be  denoted 
accordingly :  namely,  the  mental  and  symbolical  addition  (or 
application)  o/a  vector  to  a  vehend^  not  at  all  as  parts  of  one 
magnitude,  but  as  elements  in  one  construction,  in  order  to 
generate  as  their  (mental  and  symbolical)  sum^  or  as  the  result 
OF  THIS  VECTION,  or  transport,  a  new  position  in  space,  which 
may  be  thought  of  as  a  punctum  vectum^  or  carried  point ;  this 
VECTUM  being  simply  (as  has  been  seen)  the  end  of  that  line,  or 
vector,  or  carrying  path^  of  which  the  vehend  is  th^beginning* 
24.  These  relations  of  end  and  beginning  may,  of  course,  be 
interchanged^  while  the  straight  line  ab  retains  not  only  its 
lengthf  but  even  its  situation  in  space,  although  its  direction  will 
thus  come  to  be  reversed:  for  we  may  conceive  ourselves  as  re- 
tuming  from  b  to  a,  after  having  gone  from  a  to  b.  This  path 
o/retumj  this  backward  step,  or  reversed  journey,  considered  as 
having  for  its  office  to  carry  back  (revehere)  a  moveable  point 
from  B  to  A,  after  that  point  has  been  first  carried  by  the  former 
vector  from  a  to  b,  may  naturally  be  called,  by  analogy  and 
contrast,  a  rbvector  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  this  general  Jbr^ 
mula  ofrevection^ 

REVECTOR  •¥  VECTUM  «  VEHEND  ; 
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together  with  this  other  connected  formula : 

YBHBND  -  VECTUM  *  RBVBCTOR. 

The  symbol  for  this  revector  will  thus  be  a  -  b,  if  the  vector  be 

still  denoted  by  the  symbol  b  -  a  ;  that  is  to  say,  these  two  oppo» 

site  symbols^ 

B  -  A  and  A  -  B, 

which,  in  their  analytic  aspect^  were  formerly  regarded  by  us 
(see  9)  as  symbols  of  two  opposite  ordinal  relations  in  space, 
corresponding  to  two  opposite  steps,  are  now^  in  their  synthetic 
aspecty  considered  as  denoting  those  two  opposite  steps  them^ 
selves;  namely,  the  Vector  and  Rerector.  With  reference  to 
the  ACT  OF  RBVBCTioN,  the  point  b,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  vectum,  might  now  be  called  the  rbybhbnd  ;  and  then  the 
point  A,  which  was  the  vehend  before,  would  naturally  come  to 
receive  the  name  revectum.  But  I  am  not  anxious  that  you 
should  take  any  pains  to  impress  these  last  names  on  your  me- 
mory ;  though  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  an  assistance,  rather 
than  a  distraction,  to  have  thus  briefly  suggested  them  in  passing. 
25.  If  in  the  general  formula  lately  assigned  (in  23)  for 
symbolical  addition  in  geometry,  namely  the  formula,  vector  + 
vehend  «  vectum,  we  substitute  for  vector  its  value^  or  equivalent 
expression,  namely,  vectum  -  vehend,  as  given  by  the  corres- 
ponding general  formula  already  assigned  (in  same  art.  23)  for 
symbolical  subtraction ;  we  shall  thereby  eliminate  (or  get  rid 
of)  the  word  "  vector,"  in  the  sense  that  this  word  will  no  longer 
appear  in  the  result  of  this  subtraction ;  which  result  will  be  the 

equation, 

Vectum  -  Vehend  +  Vehend  =  Vectum. 

In  symbols,  the  corresponding  elimination  of  the  letter  •»  be- 
tween the  two  equations, 

B-A  =  a»     »+A  =  B,  (18,19) 

gives,  in  like  manner,  the  result:  b-a  +  a^b.  In  ordinary 
Algebra,  not  only  does  the  same  result  hold  good,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  identically  true^  and  the  equation  which  expresses  it  is 
called  an  identity  ;  and  in  the  present  Symbolical  Geometry  it 
may  still  be  called  by  that  name  :  in  the  sense  that  its  truth  does 
not  depend,  in  any  degree,  on  the  positions  ofthetwopoinis^  a,  b  ;. 
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but  only  on  the  general  connexion^  or  contrast,  between  the  two 
OPERATIONS  of  ordinal  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  are  here 
marked  by  the  signs  -  and  +•  For  the  formula  b  -  a  +  a  =  b,  or 
more  fully,  (b  -  a)  +  a  =  b,  may  be  considered  as  expressing,  in 
the  present  system  of  symbols,  that  if  the  position  a  be  operated 
on  (synthetically)  by  what  has  been  called  the  symbolical  ad- 
dition (or  application)  of  a  suitable  vector^  namely  b  -  a,  it  will  be 
changed  to  the  position  b  ;  such  suitable  operator  (b  -  a)  being 
precisely  that  vector  which  is  conceived  to  have  been  previously 
discovered  (analytically)  by  what  we  have  called  the  symbolical 
subtraction  of  the  proposed  vehend  a  from  the  vectum  b.  Until 
the  points  a  and  b  are  in  some  degree  known,  or  particularized, 
the  line  b  -  a  must  also  be  unknown,  or  undetermined:  yet  must 
this  line  be  such  (in  virtue  of  its  definition,  or  of  the  rule  for  its 
construction)  as  to  conduct,  or  to  be  capable  of  conducting,y7*om 
the  point  a  to  the  point  b.  We  know  this^  and  this  is  all  we 
know,  about  that  line,  in  general :  and  we  express  it  by  the  ge- 
neral equation  or  identity,  b  -  a  +  a  =  b. 

26.  In  like  manner,  if  we  eliminate  the  word  **  Vectum,"  or 
the  letter  b,  between  those  general  equations  or  formulae  of  sym- 
bolical addition  and  subtraction  in  geometry  which  have  been 
already  assigned,  we  arrive  at  this  other  identity^ 

Vector  +  Vehend  -  Vehend  =  Vector  ; 
or  in  symbols, 

a+A-A=a;  or  more  fully,  (a  +  a)  -  a  =  a : 
which  must  hold  good  for  any  vehend  a,  and  any  vector  a.  The 
same  result  wpuld  evidently  be  true,  and  identical,  in  ordinary 
Algebra  also :  but  it  is  here  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that 
if,  from  any  point  a,  we  make  any  rectilinear  step  a,  and  then 
compare  the  end  a  +  a  of  this  rectilinear  step  with  the  beginning 
a,  we  shall  be  reconducted^  by  this  analysis  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  these  two  points,  to  the  consideration  and  determination 
of  the  same  straight  line  a,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
already  employed  in  the  previous  construction,  or  synthesis. 
You  will  find  hereafter  that  tnany  other  instances  occur,  on  which, 
however,  it  will  be  impossible  in  these  Lectures  long  to  delay, 
or  perhaps  often  even  to  notice  them  at  all,  where  equations  or 
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results,  that  are  true  in  ordinary  Algebra,  hold  good  also  in  this 
new  sort  of  Symbolical  Geometry ;  although  generally  regarded 
in  new  lights^  and  bearing  new  (if  not  enlarged)  significations. 

27.  In  all  that  has  yet  been  said  respecting  the  acts  of  **  vec- 
tion"  and  **  revection,"  or  the  lines  "  vector"  and  "  revector," 
we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  consider  only  two  points; 
namely,  those  which  have  been  above  named  the  **  vehend"  (or 
the  revectum)  a,  and  the  **  vectum"  (or  revehend)  b.  Let  us 
now  introduce  the  consideration  of  a  third  pointy  c,  which  we 
shall  not  generally  suppone  to  be  situated  on  the  straight  line  ab, 
nor  on  that  line  either  way  prolonged ;  but  rather  so  that  the 
three  points  abc  may  adroit  (tor  the  sake  of  greater  generality) 
of  being  regarded  as  the  three  corners  of  a  triangle.  And  let  us 
conceive  that  the  former  act  of  vection,  whereby  a  moveable 
point  was  before  imagined  to  have  been  carried  from  the  position 
A  to  the  position  b,  is  now /bllowed  by  another  act  of  the  same 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  by  an  immediately  successive  vection,  which 
we  shall  call  on  that  account  (from  the  Latin  word  provehere) 
a  PROVBCTioN :  whereby  the  same  moveable  point  is  now  car- 
ried farthbb,  though  not  (generally)  in  the  same  straight  line^ 
but  along  a  new  and  different  straight  line  ;  and  is  in  this  manner 
transported  from  the  position  b  to  the  position  c.  We  shall  thus 
be  led  to  consider  the  line  c  -  b  as  being  a  new  and  successive 
vector^  which  may  conveniently  be  called,  on  that  account,  a 
PROVBCTOR :  the  point  b,  which  had  been  named  the  Vectum^ 
may  now  be  also  named  the  provbhbnd,  with  reference  to  the 
new  €u:t  ofprovection  here  considered,  and  which  begins  where 
the  old  act  of  vection  ends :  while,  with  reference  to  the  same 
new  act  of  transport,  or  provection,  the  point  c  will  naturally 
come  to  be  called  (on  the  same  plan)  the  provbctum.  And 
thus  we  shall  have,  for  apy  such  successive  vection,  the  formula, 

Provector  +  Vectum  =  Provectum  ; 

as  also  the  connected  formula, 

Provector  =  Provectum  -  Vectum. 

It  is  worth  noticing  here,  that  if  we  substitute,  in  the  first  of  these 
two  new  equations,  for  the  word  "  Vectum,"  its  valuCt  or  equi- 
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valent  expreuion,  namely^  **  Vector  +  Vehend*'  (23),  we  shall 
be  thereby  led  to  write  this  other  firmula  o/provection : 
Provector  -f  Vector  +  Vehend  =  Provectum. 
28.  In  symbols,  if  we  write  the  equation 

c  -  B  =  b, 
so  that  the  small  Roman  letter  b  shall  here  be  used  as  a  short 
symbol  for  the  provector,  while  a  remains,  as  before,  a  symbol  for 
the  vector,  and  satisfies  still  the  equation  (18), 

B  -  A  =  a; 
we  shall  then  have  not  only,  as  before  (19), 

B  =  a  +  A, 

but  also,  in  like  manner, 

c  =b  +  B. 

And  then,  by  eliminaHng  b,  we  shall  have  also  this  other  for- 
mula, . 

c  =  b+  a+  a; 
or  more  fully, 

C  =b  +  (a  + a). 

We  may  also  write,  without  introducing  the  symbols  a  and  b, 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  {(b  -  a)  +  a)  ; 
because  the  second  member  of  this  equation  may  be  reduced  (by 
25)  to  (c  -  b)  +  B,  and  therefore  to  c ;  or,  more  concisely,  we 
may  write, 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  A  ; 

which  gives  again,  in  tvords^ 

Provectum  =  Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend. 

The  last  symbolic  formula  (with  a,  b,  c)  is  in  common  Algebra 
an  identity  ;  and  we  see  that  is  here  also  at  least  a  general  equa^ 
tion  {of  pravectiou)^  which  holds  good  {or  any  three  points  of 
space^  A,  B,  c,  independently  qfthe  positions  of  those  points,  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  the  laws  of  composition  and  interpretation  of 
the  symbols,  or  in  virtue  of  the  relations  between  the  (conceived) 
operations  which  the  signs  denote :  so  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
called  here  (compare  25)  a  obombtrical  idbmtity. 

29.  Astronomically,  we  may  conceive  c  to  denote  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  a  planet ;  while  a  and  b  denote  still  the  positions 
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of  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  sun  :  and  then,  while  the  vector 
(b  -  a)  is  still  the  geocentrio  vector  of  the  sun,  the  provector 
(c  -  b)  will  be  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  planet.  And  in  a 
phraseology  already  explained,  we  shall  not  only  have  as  before 
(20)  the  equation, 

Sun's  position  =  Sun's  geocentric  vector  +  Earth's  position, 
and  in  like  manner, 

Planet's  position  «  Planet's  heliocentric  vectors  Sun's  position, 
but  also,  by  a  combination  of  these  two  assertions,  or  phrases,  or 
equations,  which  combination  is  effected  by  substituting  in  the 
latter  of  them  the  equivalent  for  the  **  Sun's  position"  which  is 
supplied  by  the  former,  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  the  correct-  - 
ness  of  the  following  other  assertion  (in  this  general  system  of 
expressions)  : 

"  Planet's  position  «  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 
+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position." 

30.  Instead  of  thus  imagining  a  moveable  point  to  be  carried 
in  succession^  first  along  one  straight  line  (b  -  a)  from  a  to  b,  and 
then  along  another  straight  line  (c  -  b)  from  b  to  c,  which  lines 
have  been  supposed  to  be  in  ^enenl  two  successive  sides^  ab,  bc, 
of  a  triangle  abc  ;  we  may  conceive  the  moveable  point  to  be 
CARRIED  ACROSS,  by  the  straight  line  (c  -  a)  or  along  the  third 
side,  or  bascj  ac,  of  the  same  triangle,  from  the  original  position 
A  to  the  final  position  c.  And  this  new  act  of  transport  may  be 
called  a  transvectiov  (from  the  Latin  word  transvehere^  to  carry 
across)  ;  while  the  line  c  -  a,  when  viewed  as  such  a  cross^car- 
rier,  may  be  called  a  transvector  :  and  the  points  a  and  c, 
which  were  before  termed  the  Vehend  and  the  Provectum,  will 
now  come  to  be  called,  with  reference  to  this  new  act  of  trans- 
port, or  transvection^  the  transvbhbnd  and  the  transvbctum, 
respectively.  Comparing  then  the  names  of  the  three  points,  we 
shall  have  the  following  new  equations,  or  expressions  ofequivc^ 
lence  between  them : 

Transvehend  =  Vehend       =  a  ; 

Provehend     =  Vectum      =  b  ; 

Transvectum  «  Provectum  =  c  ; 

each  corner  of  the  triangle  abc  being  thus  regarded  in  two  dif- 
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ferent  views^  or  presenting  itself  in  two  different  connexions^  and 

receiving  two  names  in  consequence  thereof,  on  account  of  its 

relations  to  some  two  out  of  the  three  different  acts^  or  operations, 

of  vection,  provection,  and  transvection.     And  by  a  suitable  se« 

lection  among  these  names  for  a  and  c,  the  following  equation 

(see  25), 

c  =  (c  -  a)  +  A, 

may  now  be  translated  as  follows : 

Provectum  =  Trans  vector  +  Vehend. 

31.  Combining  this  result  with  another  recent  expression  for 
the  Provectum  (at  end  of  27),  we  see  that  we  may  now  enun- 
ciate the  equation : 

Provector  +  Vector  +  Vehend  =  Transvector  +  Vehend  ; 

ecuih  member  of  this  last  equation  being  an  expression  for  one  and 
the  same  pointy  namely  the  Provectum,  or  the  point  c.  And 
when  this  equation  had  once  been  enunciated,  under  the  form 
just  now  stated,  an  instinct  of  language^  which  leads  to  the 
avoidance  of  repetition  in  ordinary  expression,  and  so  to  the 
abridgment  of  discourse,  when  such  abridgment  can  be  attained 
without  loss  of  clearness  or  of  force,  might  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  suggest  to  us  the  suppression  of  the  words  **  plus  vehend/' 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  each  member  of  the  equation  (+  being 
always  read  as  phisy  In  this  way,  then,  we  may  be  led  to  enun* 
ciate  the  following  shorter  formula  : 

**  Provbctor  +  Vector  =  Transvector  ;" 
this  latter  formula  (which  we  shall  find  to  be  a  very  important 
one)  being  thus  considered,  here^  as  nothing  more  than  an  abbre- 
viation of  that  longer  equation,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  this  way  derived. 

32.  In  symbols,  if  we  write 

c  -  A  =  0 
thus  making  c  a  symbol  of  the  transvector ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  expression  hence  resulting  for  c,  namely  (see  19), 

c  =  c  +  A, 
with  the  expression  already  found  (in  28), 
c  =  b+  a+  a; 
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we  shall  thus  be  led  to  the  equation, 

b+a+A«o+A, 
which  we  may  (in  like  manner)  be  tempted  to  abridge^  by  the 
omissian  of  +  a  at  the  end  of  eocA  of  its  two  members ;  and  so  to 
reduce  it  to  the  shorter  form, 

b  +  s  =  c, 
which  agrees  with  the  recent  result,  Provector  +  Vector  ^  Trans- 
vector  (31);  because  a,  b,c  denote  here  the  vector,  pro  vector, 
and  transvector,  respectively.  Or,  without  introducing  these 
symbols  a,  b,  c,  if  we  compare  a  recent  expression  for  c,  namely 
(see  28), 

c  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  +  A, 

with  this  other  expression  (compare  25), 
c  =  (c  -  a)  +  A, 
and  suppress  +  a  in  both^  as  before,  we  shall  thus  be  conducted 
to  the  general  eqwUion^  or  geometrical  (as  well  as  algebraical) 

IDENTITY  : 

(c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  a)  ; 
which  again  agrees  with  the  result  (of  31), 

"  Provector  +  Vector  =  Transvector." 

33.  In  a  phraseology  suggested  by  astronomy,  and  partly  em- 
ployed already  in  this  Lecture,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  (as  in 
29), 
Planet's  Position  »  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 

+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position ; 

and  on  the  other  hand  (see  20), 

Planet's  Position  =  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position. 

Comparing  these  two  different  expressions  for  the  position  of  the 

planet  in  space,  and  suppressing  a  part  which  is  common  to  both, 

namely,  the  words 

"  Plus  Earth's  Position," 

we  shall  be  led  to  say  that 

**  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 

+  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector 

=  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector:" 

where  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  planet  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 

transvector  in  the  triangle,  if  the  planet's  heliocentric  vector  be 
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the  pravectory  while  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  sun  is  the  origin 
nal  vector  itself. 

34.  Since  (by  27), 

Provector  =  Provectum  -  Vectum, 

while  (by  30  and  23), 

Provectum  =  Transvector  +  Vehend, 
and 

Vectum  =  Vector  +  Vehend, 

'we  have  the  equation 

Provector  =»  (Transvector  +  Vehend) 
-  (  Vector  +  Vehend) ; 
which  may  conveniently  be  abridged  to  the  following  formula  : 

"  Provector  =  Transvector  -  Vector." 
Thus,  in  astronomy,  we  may  say  that 

"  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector 
e  Planet's  Geocentric  Vector 
-  Sun's  Geocentric  Vector ;" 

regarding  the  second  member  of  this  equation  as  an  abridgment 
for  the  following  expression  : 

(Planet's  Geocentric  Vector  +  Earth's  Position) 
-  (Sun's  Geocentric  Vector      +  Earth's  Position)  ; 
which  we  know  to  be  equivalent,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  to 

"  Planet's  Position  -  Sun's  Position ;" 

and  therefore  to  '^  Planet's  Heliocentric  Vector,"  as  above. 

35.  In  symbols,  because  (by  28,  32,  19), 

b  =  C-B,  C  =  0+A,  B  =  »+A, 

we  have  the  equation 

b  =  (c  +  A)-(  a  +a); 
which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following ; 

b  =  c  -  a. 
This  signification  of  c  -  a  allows  us  also  to  extend  to  geometry 
the  algebraical  identity : 

(c  -  a)  -  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  b)  ; 
and  generally  it  will  be  found  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  agreement  between  the  rules  of  ordinary  Algebra  and 
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those  of  the  present  Symbolical  Geometry,  so  fax  as  addition  and 
subtraction  are  concerned.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two  equa- 
tions (32,  35), 

c=  1>+  a,    b  «=  c-  a, 

we  find  that  generally,  for  any  two  co-initial  vectors^  a,  c,  we 
may  write  (as  in  ordinary  Algebra), 

(c  -  *)  +  a  =  c; 
and  that  for  any  two  successive  vectors,  a,  b,  we  have  also  (as  in 

Algebra)  : 

(b  +  a)  -  a  =  b  ; 

which  new  geometrical  identities  are  of  the  same  forms  as  some 
others  that  were  lately  considered  (in  25,  26),  namely, 

(b  -  a)  +  A  =  B ;  (a  +  a)  -  A  =  a. 
Indeed  they  have  with  these  a  very  close  connexion^  as  regards 
their  significations  too,  arising  out  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  above  obtained;  yet  because  a,  b,  c  have  been  used  as 
symbols  of  jpotn/«,  but«^b,c  as  symbols  of  lines,  it  would  have 
been  illogical  and  hazardous  to  have  C07\/bunded  these  two  pairs 
of  equations,  or  identities,  with  each  other ;  or  to  have  regarded 
the  truth  of  the  one  pair  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the 
truth  of  the  other  pair. 

36.  We  see,  however,  that  the  original  view  which  has  been 
proposed,  in  the  present  Lecture,  for  the  pribiart  biqnifigations 
of  +  and  -  in  geometry,  as  entering ^r«^  into  expressions  of  the 
(unusual)  forms  <*  Line  plus  Points'  and  **  Point  minus  Point," 
conducts,  simply  enough,  when  followed  out,  to  interpretations 
of  expressions  of  the  (more  common)  forms  *^  Line  plus  Line,'* 
and  *^  Line  minus  Line:"  and  that  thus,  from  what  we  have  re- 
garded as  the  PRIMARY  ACTS  of  synthesis  and  analysis  (of  points) 
in  geometry,  arise  a  secondary  synthesis  and  a  secondary 
ANALYSIS  (of  lines),  which  correspond  to  the  composition  and 
decomposition  ofvections  (or  of  motions)  ;  and  which  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  general  formulae  already  assigned  (in  31,  34), 

namely, 

Transvector  =  Provector+  Vector, 
and 

Provector  =  Transvector  -  Vector. 

The  first  formula  asserts  that  of  any  two  successive  vectors. 
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or  directed  lines  (the  second  or  added  line  being  conceived  to 
beffin  where  the  first  line  ends)^  the  geombtrical  sum  is  the  line 
drawn  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second 
line.  The  second  formula  asserts,  that  of  any  two  co-initial 
vectors  (or  directed  lines),  the  geometrical  difference  is  the 
line  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  svbtrahend  line  to  the  end  of  the 
line  from  which  it  is  subtracted.  The  sum  and  the  difference  of 
two  directed  lines  are  thus  two  other  lines  having  direction  ;  and 
the  geometrical  rules  for  determining  them  are  found  to  co- 
incide  in  this  theory^  cu  in  several  others  also,  with  the  rules 
of  COMPOSITION  and  decomposition  of  motions  (or  ofjbrces). 
For,  although  it  would  be  unsuited  to  the  plan  and  limits  of 
these  Lectures  to  enter  deeply,  or  almost  at  all,  into  the  history 
of  those  speculations  to  which  their  subject  is  allied,  yet  it  seems 
proper  to  acknowledge  distinctly  here,  as  I  am  very  happy  to  do, 
that  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  foregoing  general  views. 
respecting  +  and  -),  the  recognition  of  an  analogy  between 
addition  ai7c/ subtraction  of  directed  lines,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  composition  and  decomposition  q/* motions  on  the  other  hand, 
is  nothing  private  or  j^eculiar  to  myself  Indeed,  the  existence 
of  this  fundamentally  important  analogy  has,  in  different  ways, 
presented  itself  to  several  other  thinkers,  starting  from  various 
points  of  view,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  present 
century :  so  much  so,  that  it  may  by  this  time  be  well  nigh  con- 
sidered to  have  acquired,  in  the  philosophy  of  geometrical  science, 
what  I  cannot  doubt  its  possessing  still  more  fully  in  time  to 
come,  the  character  of  an  admitted  and  established  truth,  a  fixed 
and  settled  principle.  But  of  those  more  novel  and  hitherto  less 
participated  views,  respecting  the  multiplication  and  division 
of  such  directed  lines  in  geometry,  on  which  the  theory  of  qua- 
ternions is  founded,  I  perceive  that  our  time  requires  that  we 
should  postpone  the  consideration  to  the  next  Lecture  of  this 
Course  :  for  which,  however,  I  indulge  myself  meanwhile  in 
hoping,  that  what  has  been  laid  before  you  to-day  will  be  found 
to  have  been  an  useful,  and  indeed  a  necessary  preparation. 
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37.  You  have  had  laid  before  you,  Gentlemen,  in  the  fore- 
going Lecture,  a  statement  or  at  least  a  sketch  of  those  general 
viewSf  respecting  the  primary  significations  of  the  marks 

+  and  -, 
or  of  the  words  plus  and  minus,  with  which  views,  in  the  Cal- 
culus of  Quaternions,  I  connect  the  two  corresponding  opera- 
tions of  Addition  and  Subtraction  in  Geometry.  With  me,  as 
you  have  seen,  the  primary  geometrical  operation  which  has  been 
denoted  by  the  usual  mark  -,  and  the  one  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  employ  the  familiar  name  subtraction,  though  guarded 
sometimes  by  the  epithet  symbolicaly  consists  in  a  certain  ordinal 
Jnalysis  of  the  position  of  a  mathematical  point  in  space.  This 
Analysis  is  performedj  as  you  have  seen,  through  the  comparison 
of  the  position  of  the  point  proposed  for  inquiry,  with  the  posi- 
tion of  another  mathematical  point ;  and  it  is  pictured^  or  repre- 
sented, by  the  traction  (or  drawing)  of  a  straight  line,  from 
the  given  to  the  sought  position ;  from  the  analyzer  point  a,  to 
the  analyzand  point  b  :  from  the  one  which  is  regarded  as  being 
comparatively  simple,  familiar,  or  given,  to  the  other  which  is 
(for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry)  accounted  to  be  comparatively 
complex,  unknown,  or  sought.  In  this  way,  the  symbol  b  -  a 
has  come  with  us  to  denote  the  straight  line  from  a  to  b  ;  the 
point  A  being  (at  first)  considered  as  a  known  thing,  or  a  datum 
in  some  geometrical  investigation,  and  the  point  b  being  (by 
contrast)  regarded  as  a  sought  thing,  or  a  qucesitum  :  while  b  -  a 
is  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  ordinal  relation 
in  spaccj  of  the  sought  point  b  to  the  given  point  a  ;  or  of  the 
geometrical  difference  of  those  two  points^  that  is  to  say,  the 
difference  of  their  two  positions  in  space;  and  this  difference  is 
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supposed  to  be  exhibited  or  constructed  by  a  straight  line.  Thus, 
in  the  astronomical  example  of  earth  and  sun,  the  line  b  -  a  has 
been  seen  to  ex  tend  ^om  the  place  of  observation  a  (the  earth), 
to  the  place  of  the  observed  body  b  (the  sun) ;  and  to  serve  to 
CONNECT,  at  least  in  thought,  the  latter  position  with  the  former. 
38.  Again  you  have  seen  that  with  me  the  primary  geome- 
trical operation  denoted  by  the  mark  +,  and  called  by  the  name 
ADDITION,  or  more  fully,  symbolical  Addition,  consists  in  a  cer- 
tain correspondent  ordtna/ synthesis  of  the  position  of  a  mathe- 
matical point  in  space.  Instead  oicomparing  such  a  position,  b, 
with  another  position  a,  we  now  regard  ourselves  as  deriving  the 
one  position  from  the  other.  The  point  b  had  been  before  a 
punctum  anaJyzandum  ;  it  is  now  a  punctum  constructum.  It 
was  lately  the  subject  of  an  analysis ;  it  is  now  the  result  of  a 
synthesis.  It  was  a  mark  to  be  aimed  at;  it  is  now  the  end  of  sl 
flight,  or  of  a  journey.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  investigated  (ana- 
lytically) by  our  studying  or  examining  its  position  ;  it  is  now  a 
thing  which  hcLs  been  produced  by  our  operating  (synthetically) 
on  another  point  a,  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  instrument^  namely, 
the  straight  line  b  -  a,  regarded. now  as  a  vector,  or  carrying 
path,  as  is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  sign  of  vection, 
+,  through  the  general  and  identical  formula: 

(b-a)  + a  =  b. 
That  other  point  a,  instead  of  being  now  a  punctum  analyzanSf 
comes  to  be  considered  and  spoken  of  as  a  punctum  vehendum  ; 
or  more  briefly,  and  with  phrases  of  a  slightly  less  foreign  form, 
it  was  an  analyzer^  but  is  now  a  vbhend;  while  the  point  B, 
which  had  been  an  analyzand,  has  come  to  be  called  a  vectum, 
according  to  the  general  formula : 

Vector  +  Vehend  «  Vectum ; 
where  Plus  is  (as  above  remarked)  the  Sign  of  Vection,  or  the 
characteristic  of  ordinal  synthesis.  From  serving,  in  the  astro* 
nomical  example,  as  a  post  of  observation^  the  earth,  a,  comes 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  commencement  of  a  transition^  b  -  a,  which 
while  thus  beginning  at  the  earth  is  conceived  to  terminate  at  the 
sun;  and  conversely  the  sun,  b,  is  thought  of  as  occupying  a 
situation  in  space,  which  is  not  now  proposed  to  be  studied  by 
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obseryation,  but  is  rather  conceived  as  one  which  hcu  been  reached^ 
or  arrived  at,  by  a  journey,  transition,  or  transport  of  some  move- 
able point  or  hoAy  from  the  earth,  along  t\ie  geocentric  vector  of 
the  sun.  I  think  that  this  brief  review,  or  recapitulation^  of  some 
of  the  chief  features  or  main  elements  of  the  view  already  taken, 
of  the  operations  of  Addition  and  Subtraction,  or  of  the  marks  + 
and  -,  will  be  found  to  have  been  not  useless,  as  preparatory  to 
our  entering  now  on  the  consideration  of  the  analogous  view 
which  I  take  of  the  operations  of  Multiplication  and  Division,  or 
of  the  marks  x  and  -s-  in  Geometry. 

39.  The  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  hitherto  considered  by  us, 
have  been  of  an  ordinal  kind ;  but  we  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  different  and  a  more  complex  sort  of  analysis  and 
synthesis,  which  may,  by  contrast  and  analogy,  b^  called  car- 
dinal. As  we  before  (analytically)  compared  a  point,  b,  with 
a  point  Af  with  a  view  to  discover  the  ordinal  relation  in  space 
of  the  one  point  to  the  other ;  so  we  shall  now  go  on  to  compare 
one  directed  line^  or  vector^  or  bat,  /3,  with  another  ray,  a,  to 
discover  what  (in  virtue  of  the  contrast  and  analogy  just  now  re- 
ferred to)  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  ccardinal  relation  of  the  one 
ray  to  the  other,  namely,  (as  will  soon  be  more  clearly  seen),  a 
certain  complex  relation  of  length  and  of  direction.  As  one 
among  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  phraseology  which 
may  admit  of  being  most  easily  and  familiarly  stated,  while  the 
statement  of  it  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  initial  prepa- 
ration, or  introduction,  to  questions  or  cases  of  greater  difficulty 
or  complexity,  let  me  remind  you  that  when  the  condition  (i^a-^a 
is  satisfied,  it  is  then  permitted,  by  ordinary  usage,  to  write  also 
j3  H-  o  -  2  ;  the  quotient  of  j3,  divided  by  a,  being,  in  this  case, 
equal  to  the  cardinal  number,  two.  Under  the  same  simple  con- 
dition, it  is,  as  you  know,  allowed  by  custom  to  write  also  /3  » 
2  X  a  ;  and  to  say  that  the  multiplication  of  a,  by  the  same  car- 
dinal number,  two,  produces  ]3.  Now  I  think  that  we  may  not 
improperly  say  that  we  have  here,  in  the  division,  cardinally 
analyzed  p,  as  a  cardinal  analyzand,  with  respect  to  a,  as  a  car- 
dinal  analyzer  ;  and  that  we  have  obtained  the  cardinal  number, 
or  quotient,  2,  as  the  result  of  this  cardinal  analysis  j^  while,  in 
the  converse  process  of  multiplication,  we  may  be  said  tp  have 
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employed  the  same  number,  two^  as  a  cardinal  operator^  or  as  the 
instrument  of  a  cardinal  synthesis^  which  instrument  or  operator 
thus  serves  as  a  multiplier,  or  as  vifactory  to  generate  or  to  con- 
struct /3,  as  ^product  or  as  d^factum^  from  a  as  a  multiplicand  or 
faciend.  In  so  simple  an  instance  as  this,  it  might  be  better, 
indeed,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  part  of  this  phraseology 
which  should  seem  in  any  degree  unusual;  but  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  convenience  in  applying  the  foregoing  modes  of  ex* 
pression  to  the  much  more  general  case,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
compare  KJi^Y  one  ray,  ]3,  withAVY  other  ray,  a,  unth  a  view  to 
discover  the  complex  relation  of  length  and  of  direction 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  ray ;  or,  conversely,  to  construct  or 
generate  ^from  a,  by  making  use  of  such  a  relation. 

40.  In  adopting,  then,  from  ordinary  algebra,  as  we  propose 
to  do,  the  general  and  identical  formula, 

/3  -^  a  X  a  =  /3, 

we  shall  now  suppose  that  /3  -^  a  denotes  generally  a  certain 
metrographic  relation  of  the  ray  j3  to  the  ray  a,  including  at 
once,  as  its  metric  element,  a  ratio  of  length  to  length,  and  also, 
as  its  graphic  element,  a  relation  of  direction  to  direction.  The 
act  or  process  of  discovering  such  a  metrographic  relation,  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  /3  -£-  a,  we  shall  call,  generally,  the  car- 
dinal analysis  of  ]3,  as  an  analy zand,  by  a  as  an  analyzer.  And 
the  converse  act  of  employing  such  a  cardinal  relation,  when 
already  found  or  given,  so  as  to  form  or  to  construct^  by  a  suit- 
able operation  on  a,  namely,  by  altering  its  length  in  a  given 
ratio,  and  by  causing  its  direction  to  revolve  through  a  given 
angle,  in  a  given  plane,  and  towards  a  given  hand,  we  shall  call 
a  cardinal  synthesis.  The  cardinal  analysis  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  also  call  the  division,  or,  sometimes  more  fully,  the 
symbolical  division  of  the  ray  /3  by  the  ray  o ;  and  the  usual  name, 
QUOTIENT,  shall  be  occasionally  applied  by  us  to  the  result  of 
this  division,  that  is,  to  the  metrographic  relation  denoted  above 
by  the  symbol  ]3  h-  a,  and  supposed  to  he  found  by  that  cardinal 
analysis,  of  which  the  mark  h-  is  thus  the  sign,  or  the  charac- 
teristic. In  like  manner  to  that  converse  cardinal  synthesis,  of 
which  the  characteristic  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  mark  x,  we 
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shall  give  (from  the  analogy  which  it  will  be  found  to  possess  to 
the  operation  commonly  so  called)  the  name  of  multiplication, 
or  sometimes,  more  fully,  that  of  «^7;iAo/tca/ multiplication.  And 
when,  after  writing  an  equation  of  the  form 

/3-5-a  =  ?, 
we  proceed  to  transjbrm  it  into  this  other  equation, 

?xa  =  /3, 
(by  an  application  of  a  general  formula  lately  cited),  we  shall  say 
that  q  has  been  multiplied  into  a,  or  (sometimes)  that  a  has  been 
multiplied  hy  q  ;  avoiding ^  however,  to  say,  conversely,  that  q  has 
been  multiplied  ^  a,  or  a  into  q*  Thus  q^  which  had^  relatively 
to  the  cardinal  analyns  (-^)9  been  regarded  as  a  quotient,  will 
come  to  be  regarded,  and  to  be  spoken  of,  with  reference  to  the 
cardinal  synthesis  (x),  as  a  multiplier,  or  as  a  factor  ;  while  /3 
may  still  be  called,  as  above,  a  product,  or  a  factum  :  and  a 
may,  by  contrast,  be  called  a  multiplicand^  or  a  faciend. 

41.  Without  2f6^  entering  more  mtiitt^e/y  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  precise  force,  andyii//  geometrical  signification,  of 
that  act  or  operation  which  has  here  been  called  Multiplication, 
or  faction  ;  it  may  be  seen  already  that  the  general  type  of  this 
process  oi  cardinal  synthesis  is,  in  the  present  phraseology,  con- 
tained in  the  following  technical  statement,  or  formula: 

factor  X  FACIEND  =  FACTUM  ; 

where  we  shall  still  read,  or  translate,  the  mark  x  by  the  word 
<'  INTO."  It  is  clear  also  that  the  converse  process  of  what  has 
been  above  called  Division,  or  cardinal  analysis,  has,  iii  like 
manner,  its  general  type  in  the  reciprocal  formula. 


where  the  mark  -^  may  still  be  translated,  or  read,  as  equivalent 
to  the  word  *^  by."  And  it  is  evident  that  these  two  general  and 
technical  assertions,  respecting  the  kind  of  (symbolical)  Multi- 
plication and  Division  in  Geometry  which  we  here  consider,  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  two  corresponding  formulae,  already 
assigned  (in  art.  23),  as  types  of  those  earlier  operations  in  geo- 
metry which  were  there  called  (symbolical)  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction, namely,  the  two  following : 
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Vector  +  Vehend  =  Vectum ; 
Vectum  -  Vehend  =  Vector. 

42.  It  is  easy  to  push  this  analogy  farther  with  deamess  and 
advantage.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  general  formula  of  iden- 
tity, 

Factum  -f-  Faciend  x  Faciend^^  Factum; 
which  corresponds  to  the  identity  (of  art.  25), 

Vectum-  Vehend  +  Vehend «  Vectum. 
More  concisely  and  symbolically,  the  written  identity  (of  art.  40), 
/3  -r  a  X  a»j3,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  earlier  identical  for- 
mula (of  same  art.  25),  b  ~  a  +  a  »  b.  Each  is  to  be  considered 
as  telling  us  nothing  whatever  respecting  the  points  or  lines 
which  seem  to  be  compared,  and  of  which  the  symbols  enter  into 
the  formulae ;  but  only  as  expressing,  each  in  its  own  way,  a 
general  relation,  of  a  metaphysical  rather  than  of  a  mathematical 
kind,  between  the  tn^e//6c/tia/ operations,  or  mental  actSy  of  Syn^ 
thesis  and  of  Analysis.  For  each  of  these  technical  formulo  may 
be  regarded  as  an  embodiment,  in  one  or  other  of  two  different 
mathematical  forms,  of  the  general  and  abstract  principle,  that  \f 
the  KN0WLBD6E  pteviously  ACQUiRXD,  by  any  suitably  performed 
ANALYSIS,  be  €^fierwards  suitably  applied,  by  the  Synthesis  aft- 
swering  to  that  Analysis^  it  will  conduct  to  a  suitable  result  : 
which  result^  thus  constructed  by  this  synthesis^  will  be  the  very 
SUBJECT  (whether  point,  or  line,  or  other  thing,  or  thought) 
which  had  been  analyzed  before.  Or  that  whatever  has  been 
found  by  Analysis  may  afterwards  be  used  by  Synthesis  (or  at 
least  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  used) ;  and  that  the  thing  or 
thought  which  is  produced  (or  re-produced)  by  this  synthetic  pro- 
cess, will  be  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  examined  or  sub- 
mitted to  analysis  previously. 

43.  Corresponding  remarks  apply  to  the  written  and  spoken 

identities, 

9  X  a  4-  a  =  y, 
and 

Factor  x  Fadend  -r-  Faciend  =  Factor ; 

which  are  obviously  analogous  to  the  identical  formula  (of  26), 

a  +  A-A  =  a, 
and 

Vector  +  Vehend  -  Vehend  =  Vector. 
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Iq  fact  these  technical  formulas  may  be  regarded  as  being  merely 
so  many  different  mathematical  modes  of  embodying  the  general 
and  abstract  principle,  that  whatever  specific  instrument  (a  or  q) 
of  any  known  sort  of  synthesis  (+  or  x),  is  conceived  to  have  been 
previously  used^  in  operating  on  a  known  sutject  (a  or  a),  may 
be  conceived  to  be  afterwards  founds  by  the  converse  act  of  ana- 
lysis (-  or  -1-). 

44.  After  comparing  any  two  rays,  a  and  /3,  with  each  other 
by  cardinal  analysis,  in  one  order  (j3  with  a),  we  may  choose  to 
compare  again  the  same  two  rays  among  themselves,  but  in  the 
opposite  order  (a  with  /3);  exchanging  thus  the  places  of  the 
analyzer  and  analyzand,  in  the  process  of  the  cardinal  analysis. 
The  relations,  or  the  quotients,  thus  obtained,  and  denoted  by 
the  symbols  /3  -^  a  and  a  -r-  /3,  may  be  called  reciprocal  cardinal 
relations^  or  reciprocal  quotients  ;  as  (in  art.  9)  we  called  b  -  a 
and  A  -  B  the  symbols  of  two  opposite  ordinal  relations.  Con- 
sidered as  reciprocal  operators^  or  as  inverse  /actors^  the  same 
two  symbols,  j3  -^  a  and  a  -r-  ]3,  may  be  said  to  denote,  respec- 
tively, a  Factor  and  its  answering  rbfactor  ;  as  the  two  oppo- 
site steps  denoted  by  B  -  a  and  a  -b,  were  called  (in  art.  24),  in 
respect  of  each  other,  by  the  names  of  Vector  and  rbvbctor. 
And  in  reference  to  this  act  of  refaction,  we  might  call  /3  the 
BBFACiBND,  and  a  the  rbfactum  ;  as  b  has  been  called  (in  24) 
the  RBVBHBND,  and  a  has  been  called  the  rbvbctum. 

45.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  further  extension  of  this 
sort  of  phraseology ;  of  which  extension  the  deficiency  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  in  elegance  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  compensated  by 
the  systematic  convenience  which  will  arise  from  its  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  the  language  of  the  former  Lecture;  and  from  the 
consequent  illustration  which  may  be  thrown  on  one  set  of 
thoughts  by  their  being  brought  into  contact  or  juxtaposition 
with  another  set,  which  other  has  been  already  considered.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  propose  to  you  to  speak  now,  or  to  allow 
me  to  speak,  of  an  act  ofpROFACTioN  as  being  performed,  when, 
after  having  constructed  a  second  ray  (iyfrom  ^  first  ray  a,  by  a 
first  ojct  of  faction^  or  of  cardinal  synthesis,  such  as  has  been  al- 
ready spoken  of,  we  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a  third  ray,  y, 
from  the  secofid  ray  ^  /3,  by  the  performance  of  a  new  and  successive 
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act  of  synthesis,  of  the  same  general  kind  as  before ;  although 
this  new  act  of/actioUy  by  which  we  pass  to  y  from  /B,  may  not 
(and  generally  will  not)  be  a  simple  continuation^  or  a  mere  re- 
petition^  of  the  first  factor  act,  but  map  (and  generally  will)  be 
performed  with  a  quite  different  fa/ctor  as  its  instrument.  And 
then  that  third  act  of  the  same  sort,  which  is  able  of  itself  alone 
to  replojce^  or  is  singly  equivalent  to,  the  system  of  these  two  suc- 
cessive acts  of  faction  and  profaction,  may  be  called  an  act  of 

TRAMSFACTION. 

46.  Writing  then  the  equation, 

and,  therefore,  also  (see  art.  40), 

we  shall  call  r  the  prof  actor,  because  it  is  the  instrument  or 
agent  in  the  second  successive  act,  above  mentioned,  of  cardinal 
synthesis,  or  is  the  operator  oi  th^X  profaction,  by  which  the  ray 
y  is  generated  or  constructed  from  the  ray  j3,  after  ]3  has  been 
already  constructed  from  a  by  the  former  act  of  faction.  And 
with  reference  to  the  same  successive  faction,  or  pro-faction,  we 
shall  call  /3  the  profacibnd,  and  y  the  profactum  ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  shall  be  able  to  enunciate  the  {oWomng  Jbrmula 
of  profaction : 

Profactor  x  Profacieud  =  Profactum ; 
together  with  the  converse  formula, 

Profactum  -f-Profaciend  =Profactor ; 
as  in  the  foregoing  lecture  we  might  have  said  in  speaking  of 
provection, 

Provector  +  Provehend  ==  Provectum ; 
and 

Provectum  -  Provehend  =  Provector. 

47.  And  inasmuch  as  the  same  ray,  j3,  is  here  considered  and 
named  as  the  Profaciend,  which  had  before  been  named,  in  a 
different  connexion,  the  Factum,  we  may  substitute  lot  the  word 
^*  Profaciend,"  in  the  first  verbal  formulA  of  the  last  article,  the 
word  **  Factum,"  so  as  to  obtain  this  other  formula  (analogous 
to  one  of  art.  27), 
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Profiftctor  x  Factom  »  Profactum. 
We  may  also  proceed  to  substitute  here  for  *^  Factum,"  its  value 
(assigned  by  art.  41),  namely,  the  equivalent  expression, 
Factor  x  Faciend ; 

and  so  obtain  this  other  genevdl  formula  qfpro/action  (analogous 
to  the  formula  of  provection  at  the  end  of  art.  27), 

Profactor  x  Factor  x  Faciend  t=  Profactum. 
In  symbols,  if, 

/3  =  9  X  a,  and  7  =  r  x  /3, 

we  may  write,  by  elimination  of  /3, 

y  =  r>^qxa* 
Or,  because  g^fi'T^a,  r  =  7  -7-  /3,  we  may  write  the  identical  for- 
mula (analogous  to  one  in  art.  28), 

48.  Conceiving,  in  the  next  place  (see  end  of  art.  45),  that 
the  two  successive  acts  of  faction  and  profaction  are  replaced  by 
a  single  act  of  the  same  sort,  equivalent  to  the  system  0/ these 
two ;  namely,  by  a  certain  act  of  transjaction,  in  which  the 
Operator,  or  the  transfactor,  shall  be  (for  the  present)  denoted 
by  the  letter  s  ;  we  may  then  write 

7  =  *xo;  7-f-a  =  «; 
and  with  respect  to  this  act  oitransfaction^  may  call  a  the  trans- 
FACIEND,  and  7  the  transfactum.    We  shall  thus  have  the  two 
general  and  reciprocal  formulse, 

Trans£eu^tor  x  Transfaciend  =  Transfactum ; 
Transfactum  -f-  Transfaciend  =  Transfactor ; 

with  two  identities,  deducible  by  the  comparison  of  these.  And 
because  the  ray  7  is  here  at  once  the  transfactum  and  the  pro- 
factum^  according  as  we  consider  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
operations  of  which  that  ray  is  the  result ;  while  the  other  ray, 
namely,  a,  is  at  once  ihe  faciend  and  the  transfaciend;  we  may 
enunciate  this  other  general  formula  (compare  art.  30), 

Transfactor  x  Faciend  =  Profactum ; 
as,  in  symbols,  we  have  the  identity, 

(7  -T-  a)  X  a  =  7. 
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49.  Equating  then  the  two  expressions  for  the  Profactum,  or 
for  Y,  found  in  the  two  last  articles,  we  have,  in  symbols  (com- 
pare 32),  the  formula 

(7-^a)xa  =  (7-^■^)x(0^a)xa; 
and  in  words  (compare  31)  we  have  this  general  enunciation, 
Transfactor  x  Faciend  «  Profactor  x  Factor  x  Faciend. 

Hence  (compare  again  the  same  articles  31  and  32),  we  may  be 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  two  following  abbreviated  forms  of 
assertion,  namely,  in  symbols, 

(r^«)  =  (Y^/3)x0^a); 
and  in  words, 

TRANSFACTOR  «  PROFACTOR  X  FACTOR. 

Tou  see,  then,  that  each  of  these  two  last  equations  (of  which 
the  first  is  true  and  identical  in  ordinary  algebra  also)  is  here  re- 
garded as  an  abridged  form,  which  is  to  be  restored  (where 
required)  to  its  complete  original  significance,  or  full  and  deve- 
loped expression,  by  restoring  the  suppressed  symbols^  x  a,  or  by 
restoring  the  suppressed  words^  ^^  Into  Faciend;"  exactly  as  it 
was  supposed  (in  the  articles  recently  referred  to),  that  the  iden- 
tical equations, 

(c  -  a)  =  (c  -  b)  +  (b  -  a), 
and 

Transvector  =  Provector  +  Vector, 

were  abridged  Jbrmsy  which  were  to  be  interpreted,  or  restored 
to  their  full  meanings,  by  restoring  the  symbols  +  a  at  the  right 
hand  of  each  member  of  the  one  equation,  or  the  words  ^*  Plus 
Vehend"  after  each  member  of  the  other.  And  we  see  that,  on 
the  present  plan,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  whenever  we 
have  (as  above  supposed) 

5r«j3-=-a;  r  =  7-=-j3;  ^=7-^0; 
and  when  we  have,  therefore,  also  the  equation  (in  which  each 
member  is  ==  7,  and  the  ray  a  is  conceived  to  have  some  actual 
length), 

s  X  a^r  X  q  X  a; 

we  may  then  abbreviate  this  last  equation  to  the  shorter  form, 

s  =  rxq. 
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50.  In  like  maDner,  because,  under  the  conditions  recently 
mentioned,  we  have 

r  =  7^j3«(«xa)-=-(yxa), 
or 

Profactor  »  (Transfactor  x  Faciend)  -r-  (Factor  x  Faciend), 
we  may  also  agree  to  write,  more  concisely  (compare  art.  35), 

and  also  to  say  (compare  art.  34), 

PROFACTOR  =  TRANSFACTOR  "T"  FACTOR. 

And  thus  we  shall  be  conducted  (as  in  ordinary  algebra)  to  the 
following  identical  formulsB  (compare  35), 

(^-j-j)xy  =  «;  (rx5r)-i-gr«r; 
which  have,  indeed,  a  very  close  connexion,  both  of  form  and  of 
signification,  with  the  identical  equations  (of  articles  40,  43), 

(fi^a)xa^(i;  (j^x  a)-f-a«5; 

yet  which  are  not,  in  the  present  system,  to  be  coit/&tiii(2eJ  there- 
with. For  a,  /3,  7,  have  been  supposed  to  be  rays,  or  directed 
right  Knes  in  tridimensional  space ;  while  9,  r,  s,  are  here  not 
(generally)  rays,  or  lines,  but  certain  results  of  cardinal  analysis, 
or  instruments  of  cardinal  synthesis,  namely,  certain  geometrical 
quotients  or /actors,  the  precise  nature  of  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  ourselves  to  consider  more  closely  soon,  but  concerning 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  right  to  assume  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily follow,  in  all  respects,  the  same  rules  of  combination  among 
themselves,  as  the  rays  a,  /3,  y*     (Compare  art.  35). 

51.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  collect  into  one  tabular  view 
(analogous  to  that  of  art.  30)  the  names  above  assigned  to  the 
three  rays,  o,  /3,  7 ;  which  names  have  been  the  following : 

a  =  Faciend  >=  Transfaciend ; 
j3  =  Factum  «  Profaciend ; 
7  =  Profactum  «  Transfactum. 

Each  of  the  three  rays,  which  are  here  considered  and  compared, 
receives  thus,  as  we  see,  two  different  names,  on  account  of  its 
being  regarded  in  two  different  vieK^^,  as  connected  with  and  con- 
cerned in  some  two  out  of  the  three  different  (although  similar) 
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acts  of  faction,  profaction,  and  transfaction ;  exactly  as  (in  art.  30) 
each  of  the  three  points^  a,  b,  c,  was  formerly  tabulate^  as  re- 
ceiving two  names,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  some  two 
of  the  three  acts  of  yection,  provection,  and  transvection. 

52.  To  draw  still  more  closely  together  into  one  common 
contemplation,  or  conspectus,  what  has  thus  been  separately 
shewn  in  the  foregoing  and  in  the  present  lecture,  we  may  now 
conceive  that  the  three  rays,  a,  /3,  7,  are  three  diverging  edges 
of  SL  pyramid,  abcd,  which  has  a  new  point,  d,  for  its  vertex, 
and  for  the  common  origin,  or  initial  point,  of  the  three  rays; 
while  the  base  of  this  pyramid  is  the  triangle  abc  (of  art.  27), 
which  has  the  three  old  points,  a,  b,  c,  for  its  three  comers.  We 
may  then  write,  in  the  notation  of  the  former  Lecture, 

a  =  A-D;  /3  =  b-d;  j^c-d; 
and  shall  have  also  the  relations, 

a  =  B-A  =  /3-a; 
b  =  c-B  =  7-/3; 
c  =  C-A=y-o. 

And  we  may  say  that  while  each  of  the  three  points,  a,  b,  c,  re- 
ceives two  different  names,  or  designations,  as  belonging  at  once 
to  two  different  sides  of  the  triangle  of  vbctions,  abc,  each 
of  the  three  rays,  a,  /3,  7,  receives,  in  like  manner,  two  names, 
as  appertaining  at  once  to  two  different  faces  of  the  pyramid  of 
FACTIONS,  a(iy ;  namely,  to  some  two  out  of  the  three  faces  which 
may  be  called,  respectively,  the  face  of  faction  (aj3or  adb)  ;  the 
face  of  profaction  (/Sy  or  bdc)  ;  and  the  face  of  transfaction 
{ay  or  adc). 

53.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  two  following  diagrams ; 
of  which  one  (fig.  6)  is  designed  to  represent  the  triangle  ofvec* 
tions,  ABC,  while  the  other  (fig.  7)  is  intended  to  picture  the 
pyramid  of  factions,  aj3y. 


B  A^^  a    ->  B»G 


Fig.  6.         C-? 
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In  astronomy  we  may  Btill  conceive,  as  before,  that  the  three 
pomts  A,  B,  Cy  are  situated  at  the  centres  of  the  Earth,  Sun,  and 
Venus,  respectively;  and  may  then  imagine  that  the  fourth  point, 
D,  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  Moon. 

Thus  the  three  diverging  edges  of  the  pyramid,  or  the  three 
rays,  a,  j3,  y,  will  coincide,  in  this  astronomical  example,  with 
the  selenocentric  vectors  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Venus,  or 
with  the  three  rays  from  the  centre  of  the  Moon  to  the  centres 
of  those  three  other  bodies. 

54.  And  as  (in  art.  36)  we  saw  that  what  we  had  begun  by  re- 
garding, in  the  former  Lecture,  as  the  primary  significations  of  the 
marks  +  and  -  in  geometry,  conducted  to  certain  secondary  signi- 
Rations  ofthoseivfo  characteristics  of  operation;  so  now,  from  what 
have  been,  in  the  present  Lecture,  conceived  as  the  primary  sig- 
nifications of  the  marks  x  and  -7-,  we  may  observe  that  we  are  con- 
ducted to  certain  analogous  and  secondary  significations  of  these 
two  other  marks  or  characteristics.  From  expressions  of  the 
forms,  ^<  line  plus  point"  and  ** point  minus  pointy"  we  were 
before  led  on  to  the  expressions  of  the  forms,  ^*  line  plus  line^*' 
and  ^^  line  minus  Kne"  And,  in  like  manner,  from  expressions 
of  the  forms,  ^^  factor  into' ray,"  and  ^^ray  by  ray"  (where  the 
rays  do  not  differ  in  hind  from  the  lines  before  considered,  and 
where  the  words  into  and  hy  are  equivalent  to  the  marks  x  and 
^),  we  have  since  been  conducted  to  expressions  of  the  forms 
**  factor  into  factor,"  and  **  factor  hy  factor ;"  for  we  have  been  led 
to  assert  that  ^*  Profactor,  multiplied  into  Factor,  equals  Trans- 
factor"  (art.  49),  and  that  ^*  Transfactor,  divided  by  Factor,  equals 
Profactor"  (art.  50).  It  is  true  that  these  two  last  assertions,  like 
the  two  corresponding  enunciations  of  the  preceding  Lecture, 
namely,  "Provectorjo/tw  Vector  =  Transvector"  (art.  31),  and 
<*  Trans  vector  minus  Vector  =  Provector"  (art.  34),  have,  at  firsts 
offered  themselves  to  our  notice  as  mere  abbreviations  of  certain 
other  and  longer  statements,  in  which  the  marks  +  -  x  -s-  had  all 
retained  what  we  have  regarded  as  their  primary  significations. 
But  as  we  saw  (in  art.  36),  that  the  abridged  expressions  of  the 
forms  ^^  line  +  line,"  and  *^  line  -  line,"  might  suggest  a  certain 
derivative  or  secondary  ordinal  synthesis,  and  a  corresponding 
derivative  or  secondary  ordinal  analysis,  which  might  be  called 
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(as  in  fact  they  often  are  called)  *^  addition  and  subtraction  of 
lineSf**  and  might  be  interpreted  (as  in  fact  they  often  are  inter- 
preted), as  answering  to  the  composition  and  decomposition  of 
vections  (or  of  motions) ;  so  we  may  now  see  that  the  newer  ab- 
breviated expressions  of  the  forms  **  factor  x  factor"  and  ^<  factor 
4-  factor/'  may  suggest  a  certain  derivative  or  sbcondabt  car- 
dinal sTNTHBsiSy  and  a  certain  other  and  correspondent  deriva- 
tive or  SECONDARY  CARDINAL  ANALYSIS,  which  may  be  called 
*^  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Factors^*  and  which  admit  of 
being  interpreted  as  answering  to  the  composition  and  decom- 
position OF  factions,  or  of  operations  of  the  foctor  kind. 

65.  Thus,  when  (see  fig.  6)  we  assert  that  the  Provector, 
c-B,  from  the  Sun  to  Venus,  being  added  geometrically  to  the 
Vector,  B-A,  which  extends  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  gives, 
as  the  geometrical  sum,  the  Transvector,  c  -  a,  which  goes  from 
the  Earth  to  Venus;  we  may  interpret  the  assertion  (what- 
ever the  original  motives  for  enunciating  it  may  have  been),  as 
expressing  that  to  go  straight  accoss  (trans-)  from  the  earth  to 
the  planet,  if  we  attend  only  to  the  total  or  final  effect  of  this 
process,  or  to  the  ultimate  change  of  position  accomplished  by 
this  mode  of  transport,  comes  to  the  same  thing^  as  to  go  first 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun,  and  afterwards  from  the  sun  to  the 
planet.  And  in  like  manner  when  we  assert  (see  fig.  7),  that  the 
Profactor,  y  -r-  j3,  being  multiplied  geometrically  into  the  Factor, 
/3  -7-  a,  produces  the  Transfactor,  y  ^  a,  we  may  interpret  the 
assertion  by  saying  that  to  change  at  once  the  selenocentric  ray 
or  vector  of  the  Earth  to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  Venus,  is, 
as  to  final  effect^  the  same  thing^  as  to  change  ^r«^  that  seleno- 
centric vector  of  the  Earth  to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun, 
and  afterwards  to  change  this  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  to 
the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Planet.  An  act  ofvection  may 
be  compounded  ^lih  9,  subsequent  act  of  pro-vection  into  one  sin^ 
gle  act  of  ^raiw-vection  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  act  of  faction 
(which  changes  one  ray  or  vector  to  another)  may  be  compounded 
with  an  act  of  joro-faction  following  it,  into  one  single  act  of 
fran^-faction,  which  as  to  its  effect^  or  the  ultimate  result  of  its 
operation,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  system  of  those  two  former 
acts  of  the  same  kind.  To  move  successively  along  the  two  sides. 
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AB,  BC,  of  any  triangle,  abc,  is  to  move,  upon  the  whole,  fronk^ 
the  first  point,  a,  to  the  last  point,  c,  of  the  base,  ac.  To  sweep 
over  the  &ce,  adc,  of  the  pyramid,  abcd,  from  the  edge  da,  to 
the  edge  dc,  or  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  y,  is  an  operation 
which  has  the  same  first  subject^  and  the  same  last  result^  as  to 
sweep  first  over  the  face,  adb,  from  the  edge  da  to  the  edge 
DB,  or  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  /3,  and  then  over  the  face  bdc, 
from  the  edge  db  to  the  edge  dc,  or  from  the  ray  /3  to  the  ray 
y.    (Compare  the  commencement  of  art.  48.) 

56.  It  has  been  noticed  (in  art.  54)  that  there  exist  two  kinds 
of  secondary  analysis^  ordinal  and  cardinal,  which  answer  to  the 
two  kinds,  recently  illustrated,  "of  secondary  synthesis :  namely, 
those  two  modes  of  analysis  which  consist,  respectively,  in  the 
decomposition  of  vections,  and  o{  fictions.  The  first  or  ordinal 
kind  of  secondary  analysis  has  been  called  the  subtraction  of  lines; 
the  second  or  cardinal  kind  of  secondary  analysis  has  been  called 
the  division  of  factors.  The  diagrams  lately  exhibited  (figures 
6  and  7)  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  two  processes.  Thus  we 
have  been  led  to  say  (see  fig.  6),  that  the  subtraction  of  the  Vec- 
tor B  -  A,  from  the  Transvector  c  -  a,  gives  the  Provector  c  -  b 
as  the  remainder  ;  or  that  the  subtraction  (compare  art.  34)  of 
the  geocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  from  the  geocentric  vector  of 
Venus,  leaves,  as  remainder,  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the  planet. 
And  whatever  motive  of  abridgment  may  have  originally  led  us 
to  enunciate  this  assertion,  while  the  mark  ~  was  still  confined 
by  us  to  what  we  regarded  as  its  primary  signification,  we  may 
now  be  led  to  intbbpret  the  assertion  as  expressing,  that  if  the 
act  or  process  of  transvection,  from  the  earth  a  to  the  planet  c, 
be  dbcomposbd  into  two  successive  vections,  of  which  the  first 
is  the  given  act  of  vection  from  the  earth  to  the  sun  b,  then  the 
second  component  must  be  (or  be  equivalent  to)  the  act  of  pro- 
vection,  from  the  Sun  b  to  Venus  c.  This,  then,  is  an  example 
of  what  we  have  called  secondary  ordinal  analysis,  or  Analysis 
OF  Vection,  arising  out  of  tYkdX  primary  and  ordinal  analysis, 
or  Analysis  of  Position,  namely,  the  examination  or  study 
of  the  position  of  one  pot^^  B  as  compared  with  another  point  a, 
which  primary  sort  of  analysis  in  geometry  was  considered  in  the 
former  Lecture.     And  in  like  manner,  from  that  primary  and 
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cardinal  analyBis,  or  Analysis  of  directed  distance,  on  which, 
in  the  present  Lecture,  we  have  entered,  by  comparing  one  ray 
/3  with  another  ray  a,  we  have  been  conducted  to  a  secondary 
cardinal  analysis^  or  to  an  Analysis  of  Faction  ;  that  is,  to  a 
decomposition  of  one  factor  act  into  two  other  acts  of  the  same 
Hindi  which  may  be  illustrated  by  figure  7.  For  we  may  say  that 
if  the  act  or  process  of  trans/action^  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  y, 
that  is  (in  our  example)  from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  earth 
to  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  planet,  be  decomposed  into  two 
successive  acts  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  the  Jirst  is  given  to  be 
that  act  of  faction  whereby  we  pass  from  the  ray  a  to  the  ray  j3,  or 
from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  earth  to  that  of  the  sun,  then 
the  second  isjbund  to  be  (or  to  be  equivalent  to)  that  other  act,  of 
pro/action^  whereby  a  passage  of  the  same  sort  is  made  (along 
the  remaining  face  of  the  pyramid)  from  the  ray  j3  to  the  ray  y, 
or  from  the  selenocentric  vector  of  the  Sun  to  the  selenocentric 
vector  of  Venus.  And  thus  we  may,  if  we  think  fit,  interpret 
the  assertion,  that  **  the  Transfactor  divided  by  the  Factor  gives 
the  Profactor  as  the  Quotient ;"  or  in  symbols,  we  may  inter^ 
pret  thus  the  formula, 

r-i3  =  (7^a)-(/3^a); 

whatever  desire  of  such  abbreviation  as  might  be  gained  by  the 
omission  of  the  twice-recurring  signs,  x  a,  or  by  the  suppression 
of  the  twice-repeated  words,  "  Multiplied  into  Faciend,"  may 
have^r^^  induced  us  to  adopt  the  latter  usual  formula,  or  the 
former  mode  of  verbal  enunciation,  while  the  mark  ^  and  the 
name  Division  were  still,  as  yet,  confined  by  us  to  what  we  re- 
garded as  their  primary  significations  :  and  were  therefore  em- 
ployed to  denote  only  the  comparison  of  one  directed  dis- 
tance WITH  ANOTHER. 

57.  As  examples  of  such  comparison  or  analysis,  which  may 
illustrate  what  has  been  already  said,  we  shall  here  consider  a  few 
very  simple  cases ;  in  some  of  which  the  compared  rays  shall  agree 
with  each  other  in  direction,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  length  ; 
while  in  other  cases  they  shall,  on  the  contrary,  agree  in  length, 
but  differ  in  direction. 

Supposing  then,  first,  that  we  have  not  only  (as  in  the  ex- 
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ample  of  article  39),  ^^a-\^at  but  also  7^13  + j3  +  /3;  as  is  re- 
presented in  this  figure. 


Fig.  8.  J  .^=^ 


y 

We  shall  then  evidently  have,  not  only  /3  -?-  a  «=  2  (as  in  39)» 
but  also  7  -7-  /3  ==  3,  and  7^0  =  6.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
fector  9,  the  proiactor  r,  and  the  transfactor  «,  are  respectively 
equal  to  the  cardinal  numbers,  2,  3,  6 ;  and  the  general  relation 
(of  art.  49)  connecting  them,  or  the  formula,  s^rxq^  becoming 
here  simply  6  =^  3  x  2,  js  obviously,  in  this  example,  consistent 
with  ordinary  arithmetic;  as  is  also  the  inverse  formula  (of  art. 
50),  r  =  s  -i-  q^  since  it  becomes  here  3  =  6  -r-  2.  Now  (compare 
art.  40),  that  division  of  the  ray^  7,  or  of  the  line  j3  +/3  + j3,  or 
of  6  X  a,  by  the  ray  or  line  /3,  or  2  x  a,  which  conducts  to  the  quo- 
tient 3,  is  what  1  call  bl  primary  cardinal  analysis^  or  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  regard  as  the  primary  operation  of  Division  in 
Geometry;  since  it  leads  to  an  expression  for  iherelative  length 
of  a  line  7,  as  compared  with  another  line  /3;  the  relation  ofdi" 
rections  being  already  known  to  be,  in  the  present  case,  a  relation 
of  sameness^  or  identity.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  division  of 
the  number  6  by  the  number  2  is  an  example  of  what  I  call  a  se- 
condary  cardinal  analysis  ;  at  least  when  this  operation  is  re- 
garded as  being  the  comparatively  abstract  analysis  of  the  act 
ofsextupling,  whereby  that  act  (of  transfaction)  is  here  decom- 
posed into  the  given  act  of  doubling  (which  is  in  this  case  the 
act  of  faction),  and  another  act  of  the  same  sort  (the  act  of  pro- 
faction),  vrhich  is  here  found,  by  this  decomposition,  to  be  the  ac^ 
of  tripling,  as  is  expressed  by  the  arithmetical  formula  6  -i-  2  =3, 
according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  of  such  formulae  which  has 
been  above  proposed  (in  art.  56).  In  like  manner  in  the  synthetic 
aspect  of  the  question,  or  of  the  lines  and  numbers  here  compared 
and  combined,  I  regard  as  primary  that  cardinal  synthesis  by 
which  we  construct  the  ray  7,  or  the  line  j3  +  j3  + j3,  by  operating 
on  another  ray  /3  with  the  number  3  as  a  multiplier ;  and  I  re- 
gard  as  secondary  that  other  sort  of  cardinal  synthesis,  by  which 
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we  produce  the  number  6  (the  transfactor),  by  multiplying  a  num- 
ber 2  (the  factor),  by  another  number  3  (the  profactor) ;  or  by 
compounding  the  two  successive  acts  of  doubling  and  of  tripling, 
into  a  third  act  of  the  same  sort,  namely,  the  act  of  sextupling, 
as  is  expressed,  according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  above 
proposed  (in  art.  65),  by  writing  6  =  3x2.  We  may,  however, 
according  to  another  mode  of  interpretation  already  mentioned 
(in  49  and  60),  retain  theJbrmuliB  6  »  3  x  2,  and  6  -s-  2  =  3,  with" 
out  introducing  the  conceptions  of  such  composition  and  decom- 
position of  factions,  provided  that  we  regard  these  formulsB  as 
abbreviations  for  the  fuller  assertions 

6  X  a  =  3  X  2  X  a,  and  (6  X  a)  -1-  (2  X  a)  =  3, 

in  which  the  signs  x  and  -^  are  used  in  what  we  have  called  their 
primary  significations  in  geometry.  And  similarly  in  other  cases, 
where  the  lengths  only^  but  not  the  directions,  of  the  rays  a,-/3,  y, 
are  different ;  and  when  therefore  the  factor,  profactor,  and  trans- 
factor,  are  ordinary  numbers^  which,  in  this  class  of  cases,  are  al- 
ways positive  or  absolute^  although  they  may  become  fractional 
or  incommensurable, 

68.  A  slightly  different  class  of  cases  may  here  be  usefully 
noticed,  as  conducting,  on  the  same  general  plan,  to  the  conside- 
ration of  negative  numbers ;  and  as  reproducing  the  usual  rules 
for  the  multiplication  and  division  of  such  numbers:  while  it  will 
also  serve  as  an  useful  preparation  for  those  more  complex  pro- 
ducts and  quotients,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 

By  principles  already  laid  down,  the  sum  of  any  two  opposite 
lines  is  a  null  or  evanescent  line ;  for  the  transvector  c  -  a  va- 
nishes, when  the  provectum  c,  becoming  a  revectum,  coincides 
with  the  vehend  a.  In  fact  it  is  evident  that  if  we  first  yo,  along 
any  line  ab,  from  a  to  b,  and  then  return  along  the  same  line, 
from  B  to  A,  we  occupy  the  same  final  position  as  if  we  had  not 
moved  at  all.    We  may  then  say  that 

"  RBVBCTOR  +  VECTOR  =  ZERO ;" 

and  that  conversely, 

**  RBVECTOR  =  ZERO  -  VECTOR  ;" 

the  word  zero^  or  the  symbol  0,  being  understood  to  denote  a 
nuU  linCf  when  used  in  such  connexions  as  these.     Thus 
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(a  -  B)  +  (B  -  A)  =  0 ; 

and 

(a  -  b)  =  0  -  (b  -  a)  ; 

which  latter  equation  may  be  abridged  to  the  following  formula 
(familiar  in  ordinary  algebra)  : 

A  -  B  =  -  (b  -  a)  ; 
while,  by  a  similar  abridgment  of  discourse,  we  may  say,  in 
words,  that 

REVECTOR  «  MINUS  VECTOR  : 

understanding  or  tacitly  supplying  the  word  zero  before  the  word 
minus,  in  order  to  bring  this  mode  of  expression  into  harmony  with 
others  which  have  been  already  discussed.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
conceive  the  provectum  c  to  coincide  with  the  provehend  b  (and 
not  now  with  the  vehend  a),  it  will  be  the  provector  c  -  b  (in- 
stead of  the  transvector  c  -  a),  which  will  vanish,  while  the  trans- 
vectum  and  vectum  will  coincide;  we  shall,  therefore,  have 
the  enunciation : 

VECTOR-  ZERO  +  vector; 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following  form : 

VECTOR  =  PLUS  VECTOR  ; 

the  word  zero  being  still  understood.  In  symbols  we  have  (as  in 
algebra), 

B  -a  =  (b-b)+(b-a)  =  0  +  (b  -a); 
and  more  cbncisely,  omitting  the  0, 

B  -  A  =  +  (B  -  a). 

Thus,  a  being  a  symbol  for  a  ray,  or  for  a  vector,  +  a  comes  to  be 
another  symbol  for  the  same  ray  or  vector ;  and  -  a  comes  to  be 
a  symbol  for  the  opposite  ray,  or  for  the  revector  corresponding. 
In  like  manner,  after  agreeing  that  2a  shall  denote  concisely  the 
same  thing  as  2  x  a,  the  symbols  +  2a  and  -  2a  come  to  denote, 
respectively  (as  in  fact  they  are  often  employed  to  do),  the  dou- 
ble of  the  ray  a  itself,  atid  the  opposite  of  that  doubled  ray;  and 
similarly  in  other  instances. 

59.  Now,  I  think,  that  the  clearest  way  of  viewing  positive 
and  negative  numbers^  at  least  as  connected  with  Geometry  (for 
I  endeavoured  many  years  ago  to  shew  that  such  numbers  might 

b2 
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be  regarded  as  presenting  themselves  in  Algebra,  according  to 
the  view  which  I  took  of  that  science,  as  results  of  the  division 
of  one  step  in  time  by  another)^  is  to  regard  such  numbers  as 
being  each  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  one  step  in  space, 
that  is,  of  one  ray  or  vector,  by  another  step  in  space,  which  has 
its  direction  either  exactly  similar  or  else  exactly  opposite  to  the 
former.  Thus,  the  cardinal  numbers,  ^^  positive  two*'  and  **  ne- 
gative two,"  or  +  2  and  -  2,  would  offer  themselves  in  this  view 
as  certain  geometrical  quotients,  or  at  least  as  quotients  of  certain 
geometrical  divisions,  of  that  general  kind  which  has  been  con- 
ridered  in  the  present  Lecture,  namely,  as  quotients  of  the  forms, 

+  2  =  +  2o-r-a;  -2  =  -2a-2-a; 

where  the  symbols  +  2a  and^~  2a  are  interpreted  as  in  the  fore- 
going article,  and  do  not  (here)  denote  abstract  numbers,  but 
certain  comparatively  concrete  conceptions,  namely,  certain  rays, 
or  lines^  or  steps  in  space.     Observe  now  this  diagram. 


Fig.  9.. 


fi 


y 

which  is  designed  to  picture  the  conceptions  of  the  relations, 
/3  =  -2a,  7»+6a;  and  you  will  see  that  for  tlUs  set  of  rays,  a, 
/3,  7,  the  values  of  the  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor,  are  the 
following  negative  or  positive  numbers : 

Factor  =ja:/3^a«-2; 

Profactor     =r  =  7-T-j3  =  -3; 
Transfactor  =  *  =  7-f.a  =  +  6. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  general  formula  or  rule  of  multiplication 
assigned  in  the  present  Lecture,  namely,  the  rule 

Transfactor  =  Profactor  x  Factor, 

gives  here,  again,  as  in  art.  57,  a  result  agreeing  with  received 

principles,  namely,  with  those  of  elementary  algebra,  since  it 

gives 

(+6)  =  (-3)x(-2); 
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or  in  words,  the  result,  that  <<  Positive  Six  equals  the  product  of 
Negative  Three  into  Negative  Two.''  You  see,  too,  that  (in 
consistency  with  our  present  views)  we  may  either  regard  this 
elementary  result  as  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  formula 

(+6)xa  =  (-3)x(-2)xa, 
where  the  sign  x  may  still  be  considered  as  being  used  in  what 
we  have  called  its  primary  sense ;  or  we  may  interpret  the  same 
result  of  multiplication,  of  the  two  negative  numbers  proposed, 
as  signifying  that  the  two  successive  actSy  of  negatively  doubling 
and  negatively  tripling^  compound  themselves  into  the  single  act 
of  positively  sextupling.  And  it  is  obvious  that  analogous  re- 
marks apply  to  the  converse  formula  of  division, 

(+6) -(-2)  =  (-3): 

In  general,  this  way  of  considering  the  multiplication  and  divi* 
sion  of  positive  or  negative  numbers  (whether  whole  or  fractional 
or  incommensurable),  reproduces  the  usual  rule  of  the  signs^  and 
is,  in  all  its  consequences,  consistent  with  common  algebra. 

60.  A  few  words  may,  however,  be  said  here  upon  the  bulb 
OF  THE  SIGNS  just  referred  to,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  make 
that  rule  and  the  ^re^eni principles  throw  light  upon  each  other. 
Suppose,  then,  that  we  have,  as  in  this  figure, 


Fig.  10. 1 


^ 


the  relations  j3 »  -  a,  7  -  -  /3)  which  give  also  (as  the  figure 
shews)  the  relation  7  »  +  a.  We  might  express  these  relations 
under  the  forms 

/3  =  (-l)xa,7^(-l)x/3,7  =  (+l)xa, 

and  so  arrive,  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  article,  at  the  well- 
known  equation  of  algebra, 

(-l)x(.l)  =  (+l). 

But  we  might  also  write 

/3  =  (-)xa,  7  =  (-)x^,  Y  =  (+)xa; 

regarding  the  signs  (  +  )  and  (  -  ),  when  thus  employed,  as  being 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  geometrical ^c/or«'  or  multipliers; 
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because  if  they  operate  at  all,  they  do  so  on  the  directions  of 
the  rays,  or  lines,  or  steps,  to  the  symbols  of  which  they  are  pre- 
fixed, with  the  MARK  OF  faction  X  interposed ;  so  that  their  opera- 
tion, whether  non-effective  or  effective,  comes  to  be  included 
under  that  general  head  or  class  of  operation  to  which  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  we  apply  the  name  multiplication  in  geo- 
metry. And  then  the  general  relation  of  multiplication  to  divi- 
siofif  or  of  X  to  -4-9  will  enable  us  to  form  also,  as  expressions  of 
the  same  relations  between  the  three  rays  a,  /3,  7,  in  fig.  10, 
combined  with  the  nomenclature  of  preceding  articles,  the  follow- 
ing little  table : 

Factor         =gr=j3^a  =  (-); 

Profactor     =r  =  7  -i-  /3-(-  ) ; 

Transfactor  =  « s=y-!-a  =  (  +  ). 

The  general  formula  *<  profactor  into  factor  equals  transfactor," 
Of  rxq  =  8f  becomes,  therefore,  here,  the  particular  formula, 

(_)x(-)=(+); 

and  the  converse  general  formula,  **  transfactor  by  factor  equals 
profactor,"  or  *  -r-  5  =  r,  becomes  here. 

The  effect  of  the  sign  (  -  ),  when  thus  used  as  a  factor,  being  to 
invert  the  direction  of  the  ray  or  step  on  which  it  operates  (as  is 
exhibited  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure),  this  factor  (  -  )  itself  may 
be  said  to  be  an  invbrsor;  whereas  the  other  sign  (  +  ),  when 
similarly  used  as  a  factor,  may  be  called,  by  contrast,  a  non- 
versor,  because  its  effect  is  simply  to  preserve  the  direction  of 
the  ray  or  step  on  which  it  operates,  or  seems'  to  operate.  We 
may  also  say  (by  the  introduction  of  another  new  but  convenient 
term),  that  the  sign  (  +  ),  as  a  factor,  non -verts  the  ray,  to  the 
symbol  of  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  or  that  its  effect  is  a  non-version: 
whereas  the  sign  (  -  ),  as  before,  tn- verts,  or  its  effect  is  an  in- 
version.    And  thus  the  formula 

(-)x(-)=(+) 
may  (on  our  general  plan)  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  re- 
sult of  a  certain  composition  of  factions ;  that  is,  here,  a  composi- 
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tion  of  versions  J  or  still  more  precisely^  a  composition  qf  two 
successive  inversions^  into  a  single  equivalent  operation,  namely, 
a  noji- version.  It  signifies,  when  translated  into  ordinary  words, 
that  if  we  twice  successively  invert,  or  reverse^  the  direction  of 
any  step,  we  do  what  is,  upon  the  whole^  equivalent  to  leaving 
the  step  unchanged:  since,  by  this  double  alteration,  we  recover ^ 
or  restore,  the  original  direction  of  that  step.  And  in  like  man- 
ner the  converse  formula, 

may,  on  the  same  plan,  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  decom- 
position of  a  non^version  into  two  successive  inversions ;  or  as 
signifying  that  if  it  be  required  to  follow  up  a  first  inversion  of 
a  step  by  some  second  operation,  which  shall,  upon  the  whole, 
produce  the  effect  of  a  non-version,  or  shall  restore  the  step  to 
the  direction  which  it  originally  had,  this  second  or  successive 
operation  must  be  itself  an  inversion,  or  some  operation  equiva- 
lent thereto.  Remarks  precisely  similar  apply  to  all  the  other 
formulae  of  this  kind,  such  as 

(  +  )x(-)  =  (-),   (-)^(-)  =  (  +  >; 

which  may  all  be  in  like  manner  interpreted^  and  with  this  inter- 
pretation provedf  if  they  be  regarded  as  relating  to  compositions 
and  decompositions  of  inversions  and  nonversions  of  a  ray,  or 
more  generally  of  a  step  in  any  proposed  progression :  the  general 
rule  being  evidently  that  any  even  number  of  in- versions  are  equi- 
valent, on  the  whole,  to  a  non- version ;  and  that,  therefore,  any 
odd  number  of  inversions  are  equivalent  to  a  single  inversion ;  or 
produce  the  same^na/  effect,  as  that  single  inversion  would  do. 
61.  It  is  evident  also  that  if  we  should  prefer  to  look  at  these 
last  signs  (  +  )  and  (  -  )  in  their  analytic  instead  of  their  ^n/Ae^'c 
aspect,  or  to  regard  them  as  quotients  rather  than  b%  factor s^  they 
would  then  (on  the  general  plan  already  mentioned)  come  to  be 
considered  respectively  as  symbols  of  the  relations  of  simi- 
larity and  OPPOSITION  between  the  directions  of  any  two  rays 
or  steps.  Thus  we  might  write  again  the  formulse, 

0-a  =  (~),  74-«=(  +  ), 
in  connexion  with  the  lines  of  fig.  10,  in  order  to  express  that  on 
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anab/zing  the  Sreciians  of  /3  and  y  (as  marked  by  arrows  in  that 
figure),  considered  as  analyzands^  with  respect  to  the  direction  of, 
a  considered  as  an  analyzer^  we  should  find  by  this  comparison 
(which  we  regard  as  being  still  a  species  of  cardinal  analysis), 
that  the  relation  of  directions  between  /3  and  a  is  a  relation  of 
opposition  ;  but  that  the  relation  of  directions  between  7  and  a  is 
a  relation  of  similarity.  And  in  this  analytic  aspect  of  the  signs 
(  +  )  and  (  -  )  as  certain  cardinal  quotients^  the  formula  (  -  )  x 
(-)  =  (+)  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  that  two  relations  of 
opposition  (of  directions)  compound  themselves  into  one  relation 
of  similarity  ;  or  that  the  opposite  of  the  opposite  of  any  direc- 
tion is  the  original  direction  itself:  while  analogous  and  equally 
simple  interpretations  might  be  given  for  all  other  formulae  of 
this  sort,  on  the  plan  of  the  present  Lecture. 

62.  In  the  two  foregoing  articles  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  jt 
which  were  compared  among  themselves,  were  supposed  to  have 
equal  lengths,  and  to  differ  (so  far  as  they  differed  at  all)  in  their 
directions  only ;  or  at  most  in  their  situations  in  space,  from  which 
situations,  however,  we  abstract,  in  the  present  inquiry  or  contem- 
plation. The  only  operators  of  the  cardinal  kind,  whether  effec- 
tive or  non-effective,  which  have  thus  been  brought  into  view  by 
the  consideration  of  the  example  of  art.  60,  have  been  (as  we 
have  seen)  the  factors  (  +  )  and  (  -  ),  regarded  as  signs  or  cha- 
racteristics of  nonver^sion  and  of  inversion  respectively  ;  and  not 
(when  used  in  this  sort  of  connexion)  as  marks  of  addition  and 
subtraction;  although  it  was  shewn  (in  articles  58,  &c.)  how,  in 
the  progress  o/*  notation  those  earlier  significations  of  +  and  - 
which  were  connected  with  addition  and  subtraction,  might  gra- 
dually come  to  suggest  or  to  permit  that  other  use  of  them, 
whereby  they  are  connected  with  multiplication  and  division. 

63.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example  of  art.  57,  the  three 
lines  a,  /3,  y,  which  were  there  compared,  had  all  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  differed  only  in  their  lengths.  In  thai  example,  there- 
fore, we  had  not  occasion  to  consider  any  kind  of  turning,  or  of 
VERSION ;  but  we  had,  on  the  contrary,  occasion  to  consider  what 
may  be  called  a  stretching,  or  a  tension,  namely,  that  other 
operation  of  the  factor  kind,  by  which  we  pass  from  one  given 
length  (and  not  from  one  given  direction)  to  another.    It  was  on 
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extension  (not  on  direction)  in  space,  that  we  operated  in  that 
earlier  example ;  the  act  performed  was  an  act  of  a  metric^  and 
not  one  of  a  graphic  character.     The  agents^  therefore,  or  the 
factorSi  in  those  earlier  operations  of  the  cardinal  kind  which 
were  considered  in  art.  57,  may  naturally,  in  consistency  with  the 
plan  of  nomenclature  employed  in  these  Lectures,  receive  the 
general  name  of  tensors  ;  and  we  may  say,  more  particularly, 
that  the  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor,  were  (in  the  example 
here  referred  to)  a  tensor^  protensor^  and  transtensor  respectively. 
And  although  these  three  tensors,  in  the  example  of  art.  57,  being 
the  three  cardinal  numbers  2,  3,  and  6  respectively,  were  thus 
each  greater  than  the  number  one,  and  so  had  the  effect  of  ac- 
tually lengthening  the  line  (a  or  /3)  on  which  they  operated ;  yet 
it  seems  convenient  to  enlarge  by  definition  the  signification  of 
the  new  word  tensor^  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  including  also 
those  other  cases  in  which  we  operate  on  a  line  by  diminishing 
instead  of  increasing  its  length  ;  and  generally  by  altering  that 
length  in  any  definite  ratio.     We  shall  thus  (as  was  hinted  at 
the  end  of  the  article  in  question)  have  fractional  and  even  in- 
commensurable tensorsy  which  will  simply  be  numerical  multi- 
pliers, and  will  all  be  positive  or  (to  speak  more  properly)  sign- 
less NUMBERS,  that  is,  unclothed  with  the  algebraical  signs  of 
positive  and  negative  ;  because,  in  the  operation  here  consider- 
ed, we  abstract  from  the  directions  (as  well  as  from  the  situa- 
tions) of  the  lines  which  are  compared  or  operated  on.     Thus 
the  three  acts,  of  doubling  a  line,  of  halving  it,  and  of  changing 
it  from  the  length  of  a  side  to  the  length  of  a  diagonal  of  a 
square,  shall  be  regarded  as  being,  all  three,  acts  of  tension ; 
the  tensors  in  these  three  respective  acts  being  the  integral  num- 
ber 2,  the  fractional  number  ^,  and  the  incommensurable  number 
V2.     The  act  of  restoring  a  line  to  its  original  length,  after 
that  length  had  been  altered  by  a  previous  act  of  tension,  might 
be  called  an  act  of  rb-tension,  and  the  agent  in  the  second 
operation  might  be  called  a  rb-tensor  (compare  art.  44) ;  thus 
any  tensor  and  its  answering  retensor  would   simply  be  two 
numbers  of  which  each  is  (what  is  commonly  called)  the  recip- 
rocal oi  the  other;  or,  in  their  analytic  aspect,  they  would  re- 
present ratios  mutually  inverse.     The  number  1  might  be  called 
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a  NON-TENSOK9  because  it  makes  no  actual  alteration  in  the 
length  of  the  line  which  it  multiplies;  just  as  the  sign  (+  )  was 
lately  called  a  non-vbrsor,  because  it  leaves  unchanged  the  di- 
rection  on  which  it  seems  to  operate.  And  the  general  formula 
for  the  multiplication  of  such  signless  numbers^  or  for  the  com- 
position of  ratios  of  lengths  (or  other  magnitudes),  will  offer  itself 
with  these  conceptions  and  denominations,  as  a  particular  case  of 
the  general  multiplication  oi factors^  or  of  the  composition  of 
cardinal  relations,  under  the  form  (compare  art.  49)  : 

TRANSTBNSOR  =  PROTBNSOR  x  TBNSOR  ; 

together  with  the  converse  formula  of  division  (compare  art.  50): 

PROTBNSOR  =  TRANSTBNSOR  -^  TBNSOR. 

64.  As  regards  the  example  of  art.  59,  each  act  of  faction 
there  considered  may  be  said  to  have  been  compounded  of  an  act 
of  tension,  and  an  act  of  inversion  or  of  nonversion,  according 
as  the  numerical  (but  not  signless)  multiplier  employed  was  a 
negative  or  a  positive  number ;  and  we  may  express  this  concep- 
tion by  writing,  in  reference  to  that  example : 

(-2)=(-)x2;  (  +  6)  =  (  +  )x6; 

with  analogous  expressions  for  all  other  positive  or  negative  num- 
bers. It  is  also  evidently  allowed  to  write,  with  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  factors, 

(-2)  =  2x(_);(  +  6)  =  6x(  +  ); 

since  it  comes  (for  example)  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  first 
double  a  step  and  afterwards  reverse  its  direction,  or  first  reverse 
and  afterwards  double.  We  may  agree  to  g^ve  the  general  name 
of  SCALARS  to  all  positive  and  negative  numbers  (that  is  to  the 
RBALS  of  ordinary  algebra),  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving all  such,  multipliers  to  be  represented,  or  laid  down,  on 
one  common  but  indefinite  scaUy  extending  from  -  oo  to  +  00 , 
that  is,  from  negative  to  positive  infinity. 

65.  Proceeding  now  to  a  more  general  examination  of  the  eft- 
rections  of  lines,  or  rays,  in  space,  let  us  consider  a  somewhat 
more  complex  case  of  the  (analytic)  comparison  of  such  directions, 
or  of  the  (synthetic)  composition  of  versions,  than  any  of  those 
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which  were  discassed  in  recent  articles :  and  for  this  purpose  let 
i>  jfk*  denote  three  straight  lines  equally  long^  bat  differently  di- 
rected ;  let  it  be  also  supposed  that  these  three  different  directions 
are  rectangular  each  to  each ;  and  to  fix  the  conceptions  still 
more  precisely,  let  us  conceive  that  these  directions  of  i,  j,  k,  are 
respectively  southward^  westward^  and  upward  (in  the  present 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth) ; 
80  that  i  and  j  are  both  horizontal,  but  k  is  a  vertical  line.  We 
may  further  imagine  that  the  common  length  of  these  three  lines 
is  equal  to  some  assumed  tiitiY  of  length,  or  more  particularly,  that 
it  is  difoot ;  so  that  i  is  or  denotes  a  southward  foot,  ^  is  a  west- 
ward foot,  and  k  is  an  upward  foot.  Then  (by  art.  58)  +  i,  +  j,  +  k, 
will  be  other  symbols  for  the  same  tliree  directed  lines ;  but  -i, 
-  j,  -k,  will  denote  respectively  a  northward,  an  eastward,  and 
a  downward  foot.  This  being  agreed  upon,  let  the  three  diverg- 
ing edges,  a,  /3,  7,  of  the  pyramid  in  fig.  7  (of  art.  53),  be  con- 
ceived to  be  each  a  foot  long,  and  to  be  directed  respectively 
towards  the  northern  point  of  the  horizon,  the  zenith,  and  the 
east  point,  so  that  we  may  write  the  equations : 

o  =  -i,  /3  =  +  k,  7  =  -j. 

The  pyramid  being  thus  constructed,  we  may  next  proceed  to 
study  the  three  separate  acts  of  faction,  profaction,  and  trans- 
faction,  by  which  we  may  pass  respectively  from  a  to  /3,  from  j3 
to  7,  and  from  a  to  7,  by  operating  on  the  directions  of  the  rays 
or  lines  a  and  /3,  and,  therefore,  by  performing  what  may  be 
called  acts  of  version,  proversion,  and  transversion  :  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  is,  in  the  present  case,  no  act  of  tension  per- 
formed, the  three  lines  which  are  compared  being  supposed  to 
be  all  equally  long.  The  agents  in  the  three  acts  which  we  are 
thus  to  study,  may  be  called  respectively  the  versor,  the  pro- 
versor,  and  the  transversor;  and  we  may  already  enunciate, 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  formula  of  multiplication  of 
factors  in  art.  49,  the  relation : 

transversor  =s  PROVERSOR  X  VERSOR  ; 

which  must,  by  the  general  conceptions  and  definitions  of  multi- 
plication already  stated,  hold  good  for  e^ery  composition  o/ver- 
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sions.  We  may  also,  in  like  manner,  as  a  particular  case  of  the 
general  formula  of  division  of  factors  in  art.  50,  enunciate  this 
converse  relation, 

PROVBRSOR=TBANSVBRS0R  -4-  VBRSOR  ; 

which  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  likewise  valid,  by  the  general 
significations  of  the  terms  employed,  for  every  case  of  decomposi^ 
lion  of  versions^  or  of  rotations  in  geometry.  We  may  also  mo- 
dify the  phraseology  of  former  articles,  respecting  the  three  lines 
Of  i3)  79  themselves,  considered  now  as  the  subjects  or  the  results 
of  operations  of  the  versor  kind,  by  naming  those  three  lines  as 
follows  (compare  the  table  in  art.  51)  : 

a  =  Vertend      =  Transvertend ; 
/3  =  Versum       =  Provertend ; 
y  =  Proversum  =  Transversum ; 

in  order  to  mark,  by  this  nomenclature,  that  we  now  abstract 
from  the  lengths  of  the  lines,  or  that  we  treat  those  three  lengths 
as  equal.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  assert  generally  (compare 
art.  41),  that 

VBRSOR  X  VBRTBND  =  VERSUM, 

and  that 

VERSUM  -T-  VERTEND  =  VERSOR; 

with  other  analogous  formulae  (compare  articles  47,  48)  for  pro- 
version  and  transversion  respectively.  But  what  the  particular 
acts  of  version  are,  for  any  particular  set  of  lines  or  rays,  as  (for 
example)  for  the  set  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
article,  it  still  remains  to  consider. 

66.  In  this  consideration  or  inquiry,  we  may  assist  ourselves 
by  remembering  the  general  remarks  which  were  offered  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  present  Lecture  (in  articles  39  and  40).  The 
lengths  of  the  lines  which  are  to  be  compared  being  (in  the  pre* 
sent  question)  equal  to  each  other,  the  metric  element  of  the  in- 
quiry disappears,  and  only  the  graphic  element  remains.  We 
have,  therefore,  only  now  to  inquire,  as  concerns  the  lines  a  and 
/3,  through  what  angle^  in  what  plancy  and  towards  which  hand^ 
are  we  to  turn  the  line  a  as  a  given  vertend^  in  order  to  make  it 
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attain  the  proposed  direction  of  the  versum^  that  is  of  the  line  /3? 
For  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  when  it  shall  be,  in  any  manner, 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  fulness  assigned,  will  be,  under  one 
form  or  other  of  expression,  a  sufficient  description,  statement,  or 
particularization  of  the  sought  versor^  which  we  have  already,  by 
anticipation,  denoted  by  the  symbol  /3  -^  a,  and  have  called  a 
cardinal  quotient. 

67.  Now,  with  the  particular  directions  above  assumed  or 
assigned,  for  the  vertend  and  versum,  or  for  the  lines  a  and  /3, 
namely,  those  otherwise  denoted  (in  65)  by  -  i  and  +  k,  or  the 
(horizontally)  northward  and  the  (vertically)  upward  directions, 
it  is  clear  that  the  angle  of  version  is  a  right  angle ;  the  plane  is 
meridional;  and  the  axis  of  right  handed  rotation,  from  a  to  /3, 
is  a  right  line  directed  westward.  In  that  little  model  of  a  tran- 
sit instrument  which  you  see  here,  the  line  a  may  be  conceived 
to  be  the  telescope  when  pointed  to  a  north  meridian  mark ;  and 
/3  the  same  telescope,  directed  towards  the  zenith.  And  when 
I  lay  my  hand  on  the  westward  half  of  the  axis  in  the  model, 
and  turn  that  part  right  handedly^  with  a  motion  of  the  screwing 
kind,  you  see  that  the  northern  (or  object)  end  of  the  tele- 
scope comes  to  be  elevated^  while  the  southern  (or  eye)  end  is  de^ 
pressed.  Continuing  this  motion  of  rotation  through  a  quad- 
rant of  altitude,  you  see  that  I  have  erected  the  telescope  in  the 
model,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  attain  a  vertically 
upward  direction  ;  and  that  thus  I  have^  in  feet,  changed  the 
telescope  (that  is,  its  object  half)  from  the  direction  symbolized 
by  a  to  the  direction  symbolized  by  /3*  The  required  act  of  ver- 
sion, symbolized  by  (i  -¥•  a,  has,  therefore,  in  this  case,  been 
actually  and  practically  performed. 

68.  And  since  the  (mechanical)  agent  in  producing  this  (me- 
chanical) rotation,  or  in  this  right-handed  (or  screwing)  act  of 
version,  has  been  an  axis  or  handle  directed  to  the  west^  which 
direction  has  also  been  lately  supposed  (in  art.  65)  to  belong  to 
the  line  denoted  by  the  symbol  +  j,  I  propose  now  to  denote  the 
versor  itself,  or  the  concbived  agent  of  the  conceived  version,  or 
of  the  purely  geometrical  rotation  from  a  to  /3,  by  the  connected 
symbol  j;  availing  myself  (as  you  see)  of  the  distinction  between 
the  roman  and  the  italic  alphabets,  to  mark,  at  least  temporarily. 
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the  distinction  between  the  two  different  conceptions  of  a  line,  as  a 
turned  and  as  a  turning  thing ;  a  versum  and  a  versor ;  a  subject 
of  operation  and  an  operator.  We  shall  thus  have,  on  the  ge- 
neral plan  of  notation  already  stated  or  sketched  for  you,  the  for- 
mulae: 

^-f-«=(+k)^(-i)=y; 

yxa=yx(-i)«^  =  +  k; 

and  the  ^^j -operation,'*  or  the  operation  of  multiplying  a  line 
by  the  factor  or  versor  j,  is  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  elevating  a 
transit  telescope  from  that  position  in  which  it  is  directed  to  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  other  position  in  which  it  is 
directed  towards  the  zenith.  The  conception  of  this  operation 
may  be  illustrated  by  figure  11,  where  the  axisjh  drawn  as  di- 
rected to  the  west,  and  as  ready  to  operate  on  the  telescope  or 
line  a,  which  line  is,  be/ore  the  operation,  represented  as  directed 
towards  the  north  ;  but  is  to  be  conceived  as  taking,  ajler  that 
operation,  the  direction  towards  the  zenith,  represented  by  j3  in 
fig.  12 :  with  which  two  figures,  I  shall  here,  by  anticipation,  aa- 
sociate  a  third  (fig.  13). 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  13. 
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69.  Having  thus  passed,  by  the  way  of  rotation,  from  o  to  /3, 
or  from  -  i  to  +  k,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  passing  similarly  from 
P  to  y,  or  from  +  k  to  -  j.  The  act  of^version  having  been  stu- 
died  and  symbolized,  it  becomes  easy  to  study  and  symbolize,  in 
like  manner,  the  subsequent  but  analogous  act  of  proversion. 
We  have  passed  from  a  northward  to  an  upward  position  of  the 
telescope;  and  we  are  now  to  pass  from  an  upward  to  an  east- 
ward position  thereof.  This  cannot,  indeed,  be  done  by  any  such 
meridional  motion  as  belongs  to  an  ordinary  transit  telescope ; 
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but  it  can  be  done  by  that  other  important  mode  of  motion  of  a 
telescope,  of  the  ex/ro-meridional  kind,  in  the  plane  of  theprtm^- 
vertical^  which  has  been  used,  with  great  success,  in  some  cele^ 
brated  geodetic  surveys,  and  also  at  some  fixed  observatories,  in 
Russia  and  elsewhere.  Having  already  erected  the  telescope  to 
the  zenith  in  this  little  model  of  a  transit,  you  see  that  I  can  tarn 
the  model  through  a  quadrant  of  azimuth,  so  as  to  cause  that 
axis,  or  aemiaxiSf  which  had  been  directed  westward^  to  take  the 
southward  direction.  And  if  I  now  lay  my  hand  on  the  same 
physical  or  mechanical  semiaxis  as  before,  but  in  its  new  and 
southward  direction,  you  see  that  the  same  sort  of  screwing  mo- 
tion, as  that  which  was  before  employed,  being  continued  through 
the  same  angular  quantity,  namely,  through  a  quadrant  of  rota- 
tion of  the  telescope,  in  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical^  has  the 
effect  of  turning  that  telescope  from  the  upward  to  the  eastward 
direction,  or  from  the  direction  of /3  to  that  of  y,  that  is,  from 
the  direction  of  +  k  to  that  of  -  j.  In  short,  you  see  that  the  re- 
quired act  of  Proversion  is  thus  effected ;  and  that  I  may  natu- 
rally denote  the  Proversor^  or  the  agent  of  the  proversion,  on  the 
plan  of  the  foregoing  article,  by  the  symbol  t;  because,  as  you 
may  see  illustrated  by  the  diagram  last  referred  to  (fig.  12),  the 
axis,  or  handle,  of  this  proversion,  is,  like  the  line  already  de- 
noted by  -i-  i,  a  line  directed  towards  the  south.  We  are  thus  led 
to  write  the  equations  : 

tx/3  =  tx(-|.k)  =  7=-j; 

by  combining  which  with  the  equations  of  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle, on  the  plan  of  art.  49,  we  obtain  these  other  formulae : 

ixjxa-y;  ixj^y-^a* 

70.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  transversion^  we  are  next  to 
inquire  what  one  rotation  in  a  single  plane  would  bring  the  ver- 
tend  a  into  the  direction  of  the  proversum  y ;  or  would  cause  the 
telescope  to  pass,  by  a  single  act  of  turning,  from  its  original  and 
northward,  to  its  final  and  eastward  direction.  And  it  is  clear, 
either  from  the  model  before  you  of  the  eight-feet  Circle,  which 
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belongs  to  the  Observatory  of  this  University,  or  from  the  little 
diagram  above  drawn  (fig.  13),  that  the  plane  of  this  trans  version 
is  horizontal;  that  its  angular  quantity  is  n  quadrant;  and  that, 
if  the  rotation  be  still  conceived  to  be  W^A^-handed,  its  axis  is  a 
line  directed  vertically  typwards :  so  that  the  Transversor  itself 
may  be  denoted  (on  the  plan  of  recent  articles)  by  the  italic  let- 
ter A,  because  the  axis  or  handle  of  its  operation  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  which  we  have  above  denoted  by  +  k.  We  shall 
thus  have  the  formulae  : 

7-^«  =  C-j)-^(-0  =  *; 

Ax  a  =  ix  (-i)  =  -j. 

And  by  comparison  of  the  last  value  of  7  -^  a,  with  that  assigned 
in  the  preceding  article,  or  by  the  general  principle  that  trans- 
versor =  proversor  X  versor  (art.  65),  we  arrive  at  the  simple  but 
useful  equation  following : 

ixj^k; 

which  may  either  be  interpreted  (synthetically)  as  asserting  that 
the  quadrantal  rotation j  round  a  westward  axis,  being  succeeded 
by  another  quadrantal  rotation  t,  round  a  southward  axis,  produces 
finally,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  same  change  of  direction  as  that 
third  quadrantal  rotation  k  would  do,  which  is  performed  round 
an  upward  axis,  these  three  rotations  being  all  supposed  to  be 
right-handed;  or  (analytically)  as  expressing  a  composition  of 
relations  of  directions  in  space,  which  corresponds  to  this  com^ 
position  of  rotations. 

7 1.  After  settling,  as  above,  the  significations  of  the  symbols 
t  J,  A,  regarded  as  certain  quadrantal  versors,  or  as  symbols  denot- 
ing the  conceived  agents  or  operators  of  certain  quadrantal  and 
right-handed  rotations  in  the  three  rectangular  planes  of  the  prime 
vertical,  the  meridian,  and  the  horizon,  round  axes  directed  res- 
pectively towards  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  zenith  ;  we  may 
proceed  to  investigate,  on  similar  principles,  and  by  analogous 
compositions  of  rotations,  the  symbolic  values  of  all  the  other 
binary  products  of  these  three  factors  or  versors  t,  j\  A ;  and 
should  find  for  ^acAsuch  product  a  determinate  result,  unaffected 
by  any  change  of  the  line  (a)  assumed  as  the  original  vertend^ 
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which  change  the  general  plan  of  the  construction  might  allow. 
Thus,  in  order  to  find  anew  the  value  of  the  product  t  xj\  we  may 
indeed  vary  the  vertend  o»  since  we  need  not  assume  this  line  to 
be  (as  was  supposed  in  art.  65)  a^o^  directed  towards  the  north. 
We  might  assume  the  line  a  to  denote  any  longer  or  shorter  line 
in  the  same  northward  direction ;  but  then  we  should  only  alter, 
in  the  same  ratiOy  the  lengths  of  the  two  other  lines  /3  and  7, 
without  their  ceasing  to  be  directed  respectively  towards  the 
zenith,  and  the  east,  so  that  the  geometrical  quotient  7  -r-a,  or 
the  product  t  xj,  would  still  be  found  equal  to  A,  since  the  pro- 
versum  y  would  still  be  a  line  of  the  same  length  as  the  ver- 
tend a,  and  would  still  be  advanced  beyond  it  by  a  quadrant  of 
azimuth,  while  both  these  lines  would  still  be  contained  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  if  they  be  conceived  to  radiate  from  one 
common  origin.  We  might  even  assume  the  vertend  a  to  be  a 
line  directed  to  the  souths  and  not  to  the  north  as  before;  for  the 
only  effect  of  this  change  would  be  that  the  versum  /3  would  take 
a  dotvnward  (instead  of  an  upward)  direction ;  and  that  the  pro- 
versum  y  would  be  directed  to  the  west^  instead  of  being  pointed 
to  the  east :  and  on  finally  comparing  the  (new)  westward  direc- 
tion of  7  with  the  (new)  southward  direction  of  a,  we  should  find 
that  y  was  stUly  as  before,  more  advanced  in  azimuth  than  a  by 
a  quadrant,  both  being  still  in  a  horizontal  plane,  so  that  7  -7-  a 
would  still  be  found  equal  to  A.  It  was  thus  (for  example),  that 
in  the  recent  act  of  version  (68),  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  in 
the  model  was  depressed  from  the  south  to  the  nadir ;  while  in 
the  proversion  (69),  the  same  eye-end  was  elevated  from  the 
nadir  to  the  west :  and  the  same  horizontal  transversion  (70), 
which  brought  the  object-enA  from  north  to  east,  brought  abo,  at 
the  same  time,  the  eye-enA  from  south  to  west.  In  symbols,  re- 
taining the  recent  significations  of  i,  j,  k,  as  well  as  those  oft,/, 
A,  we  might  have  assumed, 

a  =  +i,  /3  =  -k,  7  =  +j, 

instead  of  the  values  or  directions  which  were  assumed  for  a,  /S, 
7,  in  art.  65  ;  and  then  we  should  have  had  the  relations, 
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0 -a=(-k) -(  +  !)=>; 

7-^a  =  (+j)-^.(  +  i)  =  A; 
whence  there  would  have  followed^  as  before,  the  equation, 

Nor  could  any  variation  of  this  result  be  obtained  by  assuming 
oMer  positions  of  a;  for  the  plan  of  construction  requires  that 
this  line  a  should  have  either  a  northward  or  a  southward  direc- 
tion, if  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  vertend  in  the  determination  of  the 
product  t  xj  ;  since  it  is  to  be  in  the  plane  of  version,  that  is  here 
in  the  meridian  plane,  and  is  also  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  ver- 
sum,  or  provertend,  /3 ;  which  latter  line  /3  must  lie  at  once  in 
the  two  planes  of  version  and  proversion,  or  in  the  planes  of  the 
meridian  and  prime  vertical,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  vertical 
line,  directed  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  other  binary  products  of  t,  j,  £,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  first,  that  we  have,  by  an  exactly  similar  com- 
position of  rotations,  the  formulae, 

y X  A  = »,  and  k  x  i=j  ; 

which  only  diifer  from  the  formula  i  xj^  A,  by  a  cyclical  permutes 
Hon  of  the  symbols,  and  ctan,  on  this  account,  be  easily  refnem- 
bered.  In  fact  if  it  were  required  to  determine  directly  the  value 
of  the  product y  x  A,  on  the  same  plan  of  construction  as  before, 
we  should  have  to  assume  a  direction  for  the  versum  j3,  which 
should  be  contained  at  once  in  the  two  planes  of  version  and  pro- 
version,  or  be  perpendicular  at  once  to  the  axes  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive rotations ;  thus  /3  must  be  perpendicular  to  both  k  and  j, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  direc- 
tions denoted  by  the  ambiguous  symbol  ±  i ;  and  by  a  principle 
already  mentioned,  it  is  unimportant  which  of  these  two  we  select, 
the  choice  not  aflfecting  the  value  of  the  trausversor  7  -f-  a ;  since 
a  change  in  this  choice  can  only  invert  both,  at  once^  of  the  direc- 
tions to  be  finally  compared.  Assuming  then  /3  =  +  i,  we  easily 
find  that  we  are  to  assume,  at  the  same  time,  a  =  -j,  and  y  =  -k, 
in  order  that  we  may  have 
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*xo  =  /3  =  i,  yx/3=y  Xls-y; 
and  thus  we  find  that  the  required  product  is 

yxA==y-j-o  =  (-k)-^(-j)  =  f. 
In  like  manner,  to  determine  the  value  of  ife  x  t,  we  may  assume 

j3  =  +j,  a  =  -k,  7  =  -i, 
and  we  find  that 

Ax,-=(-i)^(-k)=>. 

73.  On  the  other  hand,  to  find  the  value  ofj  x  t,  although 
we  may  still  suppose,  as  in  the  example  of  articles  65,  &c.,  that 
the  versum  /3  is  directed  vertically  upward,  we  must  then  V€iry 
the  directions  of  a  and  y  from  those  which  were  employed  in  that 
example ;  for  if  we  take  /3  =  +  k,  we  must  take  o  = + j,  and  7  =  +  i, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  relations, 

txa=/3=+k,  yx/3=yx(  +  k)  =  7. 

The  telescope  is  now  to  be  conceived  as  being  originally  directed 
to  the  west;  as  being  next  elevated  to  the  zenith,  by  a  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical,  of  which  the  agent  or  versor  is 
t ;  and  as  being  finally  depressed  to  the  south  point  of  the  horizon, 
by  operating  with  the  proversor^'.  It  has,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
been  caused  upon  the  whole  to  retrograde  (and  not  to  advance) 
in  azimuth  through  a  quadrant,  since  it  has  been  moved  from  the 
west  to  the  south.     Or  we  might  assume 

a  =  -j,  0=-k,  7=-i, 
because 

«^(-j)  =  (-k)>ix(-k)=-i; 

that  is,  we  might  conceive  the  telescope  to  be  first  depressed  by 
the  versor  t  from  the  east  to  the  nadir,  and  then  elevated  by  the 
proversor  j  from  the  nadir  to  the  north  point ;  but  we  should 
still  have,  on  the  whole,  a  retrogression  of  a  quadrant  in  azimuth, 
or  a  /f/2-handed  motion  (from  east  to  north)  through  a  right  an- 
gle, round  an  axis  directed  vertically  upwards.     Thus, 

>x,-  =  (  +  i)^(  +  j)  =  (-i)^(-j); 

but  also  (by  72  and  60), 

f2 
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*x(-j)  =  (+i),  and(-)x(+i)=(-i); 
whence  it  follows  that 

(-i)  =  (-)xix(-j),(-i)-^(-j)  =  (-)xA. 

and  finally  that 

yxf  =  (-)xA. 

In  words  this  comes  to  substituting  for  the  quadrantal  retrogres- 
sion in  azimuth  a  quadrantal  advancey  succeeded  by  an  inversion 
of  the  telescope. 

74.  But  we  may  also  conceire  the  motion  from  east  to  north, 
or  from  west  to  souths  to  be  effected  by  a  rt^A^-handed  rotation 
through  a  quadrant,  performed  round  a  downward  axis ;  and  in 
this  view,  the  transversor  in  the  present  question  is  seen  to  be  a 
line  in  the  direction  of  -  k,  so  that  it  noiay  conveniently  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  -^,  as  is  exhibited  in  figure  14. 


We  may  then  write  also, 

yxt=-A; 

and  in  fact  this  shorter  notation  is  seen  to  harmonize  with  the 
formula  recently  obtained.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe 
that  we  have  thus  been  conducted  to  one  important  dbparturb 
(the  only  one,  indeed,  that  has  hitherto  offered  itself  to  our  atten- 
tion)yrofii  the  rules  or  mechanism  of  common  algebra.  For  we 
have  been  led  to  conclude  the  two  coktrastbd  results  : 

ixj^k ; jxi=-k ; 

which  shew  that  (in  the  present  system)  the  multiplication  of 
versors  among  themselves  is  not  generally  a  commutative  ope- 
ratiofi:  or  that  the  order  of  the /actors  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
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result.  In  fact  we  have  been  led  to  express  thus  a  theorem  of 
ROTATION,  which  is  indeed  very  simple,  but  is,  at  the  same  time, 
very  important,  and  which  there  Is  consequently  an  advantage 
in  having  so  short  a  mode  of  formulizing :  namely,  the  theorem 
that  two  rectangular  and  quadrantal  rotations  compound  them^^ 
selves  into  a  third  quadrantal  rotaiiony  rectangular  to  both  the 
components^  but  having  one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions 
(or  characters,  as  right-handed  or  left-handed,  round  one  axis), 
according  as  the  composition  has  been  effected  in  one  order  or  in 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that,  for  example,  in  figs.  1 1, 12, 13,  if  the  ro- 
tation denoted  hyj  he  followed  by  that  denoted  by  t,  the  telescope 
has  been  seen  to  be  turned  upon  the  whole  from  north  to  east,  its 
intermediate  position  being  upward;  whereas  the  same  telescope 
would  (as  we  also  saw)  be  brought  back  from  the  east  to  the  north, 
through  an  intermediate  and  downward  direction,  if  the  rotation 
t  were  performed yfr^^,  and  afterwards  the  rotation y;  or  would 
be  brought,  as  in  fig.  14,  from  a  westward  to  a  southward  posi- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  deduce,  on  the  same  plan,  the  analogous  equa- 
tions, 

kxj  =  -i,  ix  k  =  -jy 

which  are  contrasted  respeetively,  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
equations 

jxk^i,  kxi=j; 

and  in  which  - 1  is  a  versor  with  a  northward  axis  of  right- 
handed  rotation,  and  -j  is  another  versor,  with  an  eastward  axis 
of  a  rotation  likewise  right-handed.  Or  we  may  write  (on  the 
plan  of  the  last  article)  these  other  and  equivalent  formulae  : 

k  xj  =  (  -  )  X  j;  I  X  i=  (  -  )  xj; 

which  would  express  that  the  old  resultant  rotations  round  south 
and  west  (in  72)  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  inversions. 

75.  We  have  not  yet  considered  the  squares  of  the  symbols 
hJ9  hy  or  the  products  of  equal  versors.  But  we  have  seen  (in 
73  and  69),  that 

«x(+j)  =  +  k,  andtx(  +  k)  =  -j  =  (-l)xj; 

by  combining  which  two  results  it  follows  that 
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txtxj=(-l)xj, 

or  that 

t  X  t  =  -  1 . 

The  same  conclusion  would  have  followed,  if  we  had  twice  suc- 
cessively operated  by  t  on  the  line  -  j,  or  on  either  of  the  two 
lines  ±  k.  In  general  it  is  clear  that  if  any  line  in  the  prime-ver- 
tical (or  in  any  other)  plane  receive  two  successive  and  similar 
quadrantal  rotations,  its  direction  is  thereby  on  the  whole  in- 
verted or  reversed,  or  multiplied  by  -  1.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  have,  in  like  manner,  the  values : 

We  may  also  write  more  concisely  (compare  art.  60), 
tx  t=jfxy=*xA=(-); 

and  may  say  that  these  three  quadrantal  versors  t,^',  £,  together 
with  their  own  opposites,  -t,  -^',  -h,  are  sbmi-invbrsors,  or 
produce  each  a  semi-inversion.  Indeed  we  see  more  generally 
that  every  other  quadrantal,  vbrsor  with  any  arbitrary  axis 
in  space^  is,  in  like  manner,  a  sbmi-invbrsor,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  geometrical  square  root  of  negative  unity  ;  or  even 
as  a  square  root  of  minus^  when  **  minus"  is  treated  as  ajactor : 
so  that  every  such  versor  may  be  considered  as  included  among 
the  interpretations  of  the  symbol  v  -  1  or  (  -  )*;  at  least  if  we 
suppose,  for  the  present,  each  such  versor  to  operate  on  a  line 
perpendicular  to  itself  or  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  that  quad- 
rantal rotation  of  which  the  versor  is  conceived  to  be  the  agent. 
76.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  not  only  the  six 
formulae : 

pix>  =  A,     jx*  =  »,     kxi=j, 
'  X  J  =  -  A,  k  xj^-'if  ixk  =  -J, 

considered  as  results  of  the  multiplication  of  versors^  or  of  the 
composition  ofrotcUions^  but  also  the  closely  analogous  formulae, 

rtxj=k,     yxk  =  i,     Axi=j, 
yxi  =  -k,  Ax  j«-i,  fxk  =  -j, 

considered  as  the  six  results  of  so  many  single  versions^  and  not 
of  versions  compounded  among  themselves.     These  two  sets  of 
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results  correspond  to  different  conceptions  and  constructions,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  We  saw,  for  instance 
(in  connexion  with  the  figures  11,  12,  13),  that  the  formula  ixj 
=  k  expressed  (as  above  interpreted)  the  result  of  a  process, 
whereby  a  telescope  was  first  elevated  from  a  northward  to  a 
vertical  position,  and  then  depressed  to  an  eastward  one,  being 
thereby  caused  upon  the  whole  to  advance  through  a  quadrant  of 
azimuth.  But  the  formula  t  xj  =  k  (which  occurred  in  art.  73, 
the  line  j  being  there  denoted  by  a),  expressed,  at  least  according 
to  the  interpretation  already  given,  that  a  telescope  originally 
directed  towards  the  west  would  be  elevated  to  the  zenith,  if  it 
were  caused  to  revolve  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round 
an  axis  directed  to  the  south  (as  in  the  first  part  of  figure  14). 
The  signification  of  the  one  formula  {i^j=k)  has  thus  been 
made  to  depend  on  the  consideration  of  three  quadrantal  rota- 
tions, in  three  rectangular  planes ;  whereas  the  signification  of 
the  other  formula  (t  x  j  =  k)  has  been  made  to  depend  on  the  con- 
sideration of  a  single  rotation  of  this  sort.  Yet  the  two  results 
are  by  no  means  unconnected  geometrically,  nor  is  it  accidental 
that  their  symbolic  expressions  have  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
each  other;  for  this  symbolical  analogy  arises  from,  and  em- 
bodies, a  general  theorem  of  rotation.  And  1  conceive  that  we 
may  now  legitimately,  and  with  advantage,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
same  analogy,  or  of  the  theorem  to  which  it  corresponds,  to  dis- 
pense  with  that  symbolic  distinction  which  has  been  above  ob- 
served, between  the  three  quadrantal  versors  iyjy  A,  and  the  three 
lineSf  i,  j,  k,  which  have  respectively  thf^  directions  of  their  three 
axes.  Dismissing,  therefore,  or  suspending,  the  use  of  the  ro- 
man  letters  i,  j,  k,  1  propose  now  to  regard  the  formula  t  x^  =  A, 
as  being  the  common  expression  of  the  two  connected  results  rela- 
tive to  rotation,  of  which  one  was  illustrated  by  the  three  figures 
11, 12, 13,  and  the  other  by  the  first  part  of  figure  14.  And  in  like 
manner,  each  of  the  five  other  formulse  of  the  same  sort,  respect- 
ing the  binary  products  of  t,  j,  k^  as  for  example,  the  formula^  x  k 
=  t,  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  expression  of  two 
distinct  but  connected  results;  one  relative  to  a  certain  composi- 
tion of  versions,  and  the  other  relative  to  a  single  rotation.  It  is 
clear  that  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  comparison  of  such  results 
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of  division  of  rays,  and  of  decomposition  of  versions,  as  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formulae  : 

and  by  others  analogous  thereto. 

77.  In  this  manner  we  may  be  led  to  regard  the  three  italic 
letters  i,y,  A,  as  symbols  of  the  same  three  lines  which  were 
lately  denoted  by  the  three  roman  letters  i,  j,  k.  Or  rather^  for 
the  sake  of  a  somewhat  greater  generality^  in  future  applications, 
we  shall  now  say  that  iyj^  k^  may  be  regarded  as  symbols  of 

ANT    THREE     MUTUALLY     RECTANGULAR    AND    EQUALLY     LONG 

LINES,  whose  common  length  is  still  supposed  to  be  the  unit  of 
LENGTH  ;  while  the  rotation,  round  the  first  (t),  from  the  se- 
cond (y),  to  the  third  (A),  is  positive  ;  that  is  (as  we  shall  still 
suppose)  right-handed:  these  last  suppositions  being  a  little 
more  general  than  those  of  art.  65,  in  virtue  of  which  the  three 
lines  i,  j,  k,  were  respectively  a  southward,  a  westward,  and  an 
upward  foot.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  conducted  to  regard 
each  of  these  three  right  lines,  t,^.  A,  and  similarly  every  other 
UNIT  LINE  in  space,  as  being  a  quadbantal  versor  ;  whose 
operation^  on  any  right  line  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself, 
has  the  effect  of  turning  this  latter  line  through  a  right 
ANGLE,  towards  the  right  hand,  in  the  same  perpendicular 

PLANE. 

78.  Indeed  this  view  of  the  directional  or  graphic  opera- 
tion of  one  right  line  on  another  line  perpendicular  thereto, 
whereby  that  operation  is  considered  as  producing  or  determin- 
ing, by  a  rotation  towards  a  given  hand^  a  third  line  perpendi- 
cular to  bothy  appears  to  be  so  simple  in  itself,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  whatever  is  most  characteristic  in  the  whole 
conception  of  tridimensional  space,  that  we  might  have  been 
pardoned  if  we  had  chosen  to  set  out  with  it,  and  to  define  that 
such  should  be  regarded,  in  our  system,  as  the  operation  of  mul- 
tiplying one  of  two  rectangular  lines  by  another ^  when  direc- 
tions alone  were  attended  to.  And  then  the  contrast  between 
the  two  formulae, 

iy^j^K  jyi=-ky 
or  the  non-commutative  character  of  this  sort  of  geometrical  mul- 
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tiplicatioD,  would  have  offered  itself  to  our  notice,  even  more 
simply  than  in  art.  74 ;  as  expressing,  for  example,  that  if  a  west- 
ward line  be  turned  right-handedly  through  a  right  angle,  round 
a  southward  axis,  it  is  blevatbd  to  the  zenith ;  but  that  if  (by 
an  interchange  of  operator  and  operand)  a  southward  line  be 
turned,  in  like  manner,  round  a  westward  axis,  through  a  quad- 
rant, and  towards  the  right-hand,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,   db* 
PRBSSBD  to  the  nadir.     And  so  many  other  consequences  could 
be  drawn  from  the  same  simple  conception  of  this  directional 
operation  of  line  on  lincy  that  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  whole  Theory  of  Quatbrnions,  or  that  all  the  symbo- 
lical and  geometrical  properties  of  quadrinomial  expressions  of 
the  form  W'¥iX'^jy-¥kz^  where  u;,  a;,  y,  z  are  any  four  scalar 
coNSTiTUBNTS  (four  positivc  or  negative  numbers),  while  i,/,  k 
are  thrbb  rectangular  vbctor  units,  would  admit  of  being 
systematically  developed  from  the  supposed  dbfinition,  above 
mentioned,  of  this  case  of  the  geometrical  and  graphic  multipli^ 
cation  of  lines ;  at  least  if  this  were  combined  with  those  other 
and  earlier  definitions  of  geometrical  addition  and  subtraction, 
which  other  definitions  (as  was  noticed  in  art.  36)  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  quaternions,  but  are  common  to  several  systems  of  appli- 
cation of  symbols  to  geometry.     But  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  subject  allowed  of  its  being  presented  to  you  under  a  still 
clearer  light,  and  with  a  still  closer  philosophic  unity,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  on  which   these  Lectures  have  hitherto 
been  framed,  and  on  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  pursue  them,  if 
favoured  for  some  time  longer  with  your  attention. 
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79.  The  two  preceding  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  will  be  found, 
I  think,  to  have  advanced  us,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  towards 
a  correct  and  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  Calcu- 
lus of  Quaternions :  since  they  have  contained  an  exposition  of 
the  primary  (and  of  some  of  the  chief  derivative)  significations 
attached,  in  that  Calculus,  to  the  four  elementary  signs  +  -  x  -4-, 
or  to  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  and  Division,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
Geometry.  Those  primary  significations  (in  the  view  thus  taken 
of  them)  have  indeed  been  stated^  at  first,  in  a  very  general  and 
somewhat  metaphysical  manner ;  but  they  have  since  been  illus- 
trated by  so  many  and  such  simple  examples^  geometrical  or 
astronomical,  combined  with  the  exhibition,  in  some  cases,  of  ap- 
propriate models  and  diagrams^  that  the  seeming  vagueness  or 
obscurity,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  of  those  early  statements 
(in  art.  5),  may  be  hoped  to  have  been,  by  this  time,  sufficiently 
done  away.  We  must,  however,  now  proceed  to  develope  still 
farther  the  same  principles,  and  to  apply  them  to  new  questions, 
in  order  to  render  still  more  manifest  their  geometrical  meaning 
and  utility.  We  may  not  indeed  be  obliged  to  enlarge,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  the  nomenclature  or  vocabulary  of  the 
science,  which  some  may  think  already  too  copious;  but  its  no- 
tation will  require  to  be  extended-  and  illustrated  by  new  defi- 
nitions and  examples.  The  concbptions  themselves  must  be 
still  further  unfolded  and  combined;  and  the  symbols  by  which 
they  are  to  be  embodied  and  expressed  must  be  shewn  to  be  the 
elements  of  a  Calculus,  possessing,  on  several  important  points, 
its  own  appropriate  rules  ;  although  aiming  in  many  other  res- 
pects, and  indeed  wherever  this  can  be  done  without  sacrifice  of 
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its  peculiar  features,  to  render  available,  in  conjunction  with  its 
own  new  usages,  the  results  and  habits  of  Algebra.  More  ge- 
neral processes  for  geometrical  Multiplication  and  Division  must 
be  exhibited,  than  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Lecture ; 
and  these  must  be  combined  with  those  already  stated^  for  geo* 
metrical  Addition  and  Subtraction.  And  above  all,  it  will  be 
indispensably  required  by  the  plan  of  the  present  Course,  that 
we  should  soon  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  the  questions,  What  is,  in  this  System,  a  Quater- 
nion ?  and  On  what  grounds  is  it  so  called  ? 

80.  The  general  notion  of  multiplication,  or  of  faction,  in 
geometry,  proposed  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  has  been,  that  it  is 
an  act  or  process  which  operates  1st,  on  the  length  of  a  ray;  or 
2nd,  on  its  direction;  or  3rd,  on  both  length  and  direction  at  once. 
The  multiplier  or  factor  has  been  conceived  to  be  the  agent  or 
the  operator  in  this  act  or  process ;  and  the  multiplication  of  any 
two  factors  among  themselves,  in  any  assigned  order,  has  been 
conceived  to  correspond  to  the  composition  of  two  successive  acts 
of  &ction,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  agent  in  the  resulting 
act  of  trans/action.  And  the  mark  or  characteristic  of  such  fac- 
tion, or  of  such  composition  of  factions,  has  been  with  us  the 
familiar  sign  x,  pronounced  or  read,  as  usual,  by  the  word  into. 
As  examples  of  such  factors  in  geometry,  we  have  as  yet  con- 
sidered only  the  Jour  following  classes :  L  tensors  or  signless 
numbers,  such  as  2,  3,  6,  |,  ^2,  which  operate  only  metrically 
on  the  lengths  of  the  lines  which  they  multiply,  and  which  are 
to  be  combined  among  themselves,  as  factors,  by  arithmetical 
multiplication,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  ratios;  IL 
SIGNS,  namely  (+)  and  (-),  regarded  as  marks  of  nonversion  and 
inversion,  which  operate  (as  such)  only  to  preserve  or  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  a  line,  and  are  combined  among  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  rule  of  the  signs;  IIL  scalars,  or  sign- 
bearing  numbers,  such  as  -  2  or  +  6,  which  are  simply  the  reals 
of  ordinary  algebra,  and  are  combined  with  each  other  as  factors 
according  to  the  known  rules  of  algebraic  multiplication,  while 
each  may  be  regarded  as  being  itself  the  product  of  a  tensor  and 
a  sign,  and  may  at  once  alter  the  length  of  a  line  in  a  given  ratio, 
and  also  nonvert  or  invert  its  direction;    IV.  vector-units, 
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or  quadrat!  tal  versors,  snch  as  t,y,  k^  and  their  opposites  -t,  -j, 
-ky  of  which  each  is  a  purely  graphic  operator,  having  the  effect 
of  turning  a  line,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  itself,  right-handedly 
through  a  quadrant,  but  having  no  power  to  alter  the  length  of 
the  line  whereon  it  thus  operates.  As  yet,  therefore,  we  have 
not  considered,  V.  how  to  multiply  one  of  two  rectangular  lines 
by  another  perpendicular  thereto,  when  the  multiplier-line  has  a 
length  different  from  that  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  unit  of 
length;  nor  VI.  how  to  multiply  a  scalar  dy  a  vector;  nor 
VII.  have  we  considered  the  product  of  two  parallel  lines; 
much  less  have  we  shewn,  VIII.  bow  to  multiply  generally 
any  one  vector  by  any  other^  and  thereby  obtain  a  QwUemitm  as 
the  product;  nor  IX.  how  to  multiply  any  one  such  quater- 
nion, as  a  factor,  by  any  other  quaternion.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  must  remain  questions  of  the  same  sort  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  division  of  lines  and  of  quaternions.  But  I 
think  that  before  entering  on  these  new  problems,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  suggest  still  another  mode  of  elementary  illustration  (be- 
sides those  given  in  the  last  Lecture)  of  the  multiplications  of 
the  I  Vth  class  enumerated  above ;  because  the  smallest  deg^e  of 
obscurity,  existing  with  respect  to  these,  would  be  fatal  to  our 
subsequent  success,  or  at  least  would  materially  interfere  with 
the  facility  and  clearness  of  our  future  investigations. 

81.  Conceive  then  that  there  are  two  clock  faces  or  diaUplates, 
one  facing  the  south,  as  represented  in  fig.  15,  and  the  other  fac* 
ing  the  west,  as  indicated  in  fig.  16  :  where  the  letters  Z,  W,  E, 
M,  S,  denote,  as  in  some  earlier  diagrams,  the  zenith  (or  highest 
point),  and  the  west,  east,  north,  and  south,  respectively.  Then 
the  former  of  these  two  figures  may  become  a  sort  of  picture  of 
the  "  t-operation,"  and  the  latter  figure  of  the  "^-operation,"  if 
we  proceed  to  interpret  them  as  follows.  In  fig.  15,  with  the 
clock  face  south,  the  t*operation,  or  the  multiplication  by  the  fac- 
tor t,  has  the  effect  of  advancing  the  hour-hand  by  three  hours, 
or  of  putting  the  minute-hand  forward  fifteen  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  And  in  like  manner,  in  fig.  16,  where  the  face  is 
supposed  to  be  turned  towards  the  west,  an  exactly  similar  ad- 
vance of  either  clock-hand  (through  a  quadrant)  is  effected  by 
the  j-operation,  or  by  a  multiplication  by  the  factory.     Conceiv- 
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ingy  therefore,  that  we  watch  the  motion  of  the  hour-hand  from 
IX.  to  XII.  on  the  dial-plate  with  face  to  the  south  (fig.  15), 
and  again  from  III.  to  VI.  on  that  other  dial-plate  which  faces 
the  west  (fig.  16),  we  may  suppose  ourselves  to  sbb  upon  these 


Face  Sonth. 


Face  West. 


dials,  or  clock-faces,  that  the  hour-hand  is  brought  tfp  from  +j  to 
-f  A,  by  the  t-operation,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
doum  from  + 1  to  -A,  by  thej-operation,  as  marked  by  the  curved 
arrows  in  the  figures :  and  thus,  or  by  watching  the  motions  of 
the  minute-hand  on  the  same  two  faces,  during  the  fourth  and 
second  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  might  in  a  new  way  exhibit  to 
ourselves  the  tniih  and  contrast  of  the  two  important  formulss : 

at  least  if  (to  fix  our  conceptions)  we  retain,  for  some  time  lon- 
ger, that  particular  choice  of  the  directions  of  the  lines  t,  J,  A, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  examples  given  in  the  foregoing  Lec- 
ture. The  figure  15  may,  on  the  same  plan,  illustrate  the  for- 
mulas: 

and,  therefore,  also  the  resulting  formulse, 

t  X I  X  A  a=  -  A,  t  X  t  =  -  1 ; 
which  last  result  may  be  considered  as  here  expressing,  that  if 
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the  minute-hand  be  advanced  upon  the  soiAhward  dial-plate, 
through  two  successive  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  is  brought  from 
pointing  up  to  pointing  doumf  or  is  otherwise  reversed  in  direct 
tion«    In  like  manner,  figure  16  exhibits  the  results,  that 

and  that  consequently, 

jfxjxA  =  -A,  jxj  =  -l; 

while  the  analogous  results  respecting  the  A-operation,  or  multi- 
plication by  the  factor  A,  may  be  illustrated  by  simply  laying  a 
watch  upon  a  table,  with  its  face  upward. 

82.  Assuming  then  that  we  are  by  this  time  quite  familiar 
(compare  80,  IV.)  with  the  effect  of  a  vector-unit^  such  as  t,  or 
J,  or  A,  when  thus  operating  as  a  graphic  factor  on  any  line  per- 
pendicular to  itself,  let  us  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  our 
principles  oblige  us  to  regard  as  being  the  product  obtained  by 
the  multiplication  of  a  line  by  another  perpendicular  thereto, 
when  (see  80,  V.)  the  multiplier  line  has  a  length  different  from 
that  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  unit  of  length.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  required  to  multiply  the  line  3;  by  the  line  2t ; 
which  latter  line  (by  art.  58)  is  the  same  with  the  product  2  x  i. 
To  adapt  to  this  particular  question  the  principles  of  the  forego- 
ing Lecture,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  3;  is  the  faciend ;  t  the 
factor;  t  x  3;  the  factum,  or  the  profaciend;  2  the  profactor;  and 
therefore  2t,  the  transfactor ;  and  to  seek  what  line  the  trans- 
factum,  or  the  profactum,  is:  for  (by  articles  39,  40,  41,  46,  47, 
48,  49)  the  line  thus  found  will  be  the  product  required,  since  it 
will  be  the  result  of  the  multiplication,  Transfactor  into  Faciend. 
Now  the  t-operation,  or  the  multiplication  by  the  versor  t,  being 
performed  on  the  line  3;,according  to  the  rules  which  we  already 
know,  has  simply  the  effect  of  turning  that  proposed  line  3;  into 
the  new  position  3A,  without  any  change  in  its  length ;  hence 
3k  is,  in  this  case,  the  factum,  and  we  may  write  the  equation, 

tx3;«3A. 

Operating  next  on  this  factum  3A,  regarded  as  a  pro&ciend,  by 
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the  profkctor  2,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  tensors,  we  now  do 
not  turn  at  all  the  line  which  we  thus  multiply,  but  we  stretch  it 
so  as  to  double  its  length,  and  change  it  to  the  line  6A;  which 
consequently  is  the  required  profactum,  or  transfactum,  or  final 
product ;  so  that  we  have  the  equations, 

2i  X  3;  =  2  X  t  X  3;  =  2  x  3A  =  6A. 

In  like  manner  we  should  find  that 

3;  X  2f  =  3 x^ X  2i  =  3  X  (- 2*)  =  -6A ; 
- 2i  X  3/=  - 2  X  •>  3>=  -  2  X  3A  =  -6A,  &c, ; 

and  generally  we  see  that  (as  in  algebra), 

if  a  and  b  be  any  two  tensors,  or  scalars,  while  i  and  k  are  any  two 
rectangular  vector  units.  We  have  then  this  Theorem,  as  a  neces- 
sary and  important  consequence  of  the  principles  of  the  present 
System  of  Symbolical  Geometry :  the  product  of  avy  two  rect- 
angular LINKS  is  a  THIRD  LINE  perpendicular  to  both  ;  its 
LENGTH  being  the  product  of  their  lengths  (or  bearing  to  the  unit 
of  length  the  same  ratio  which  the  rectangle  under  the  factors 
bears  to  the  unit  of  area) ;  and  the  rotation  round  the  multi- 
plier line^  from  the  multiplicand  line  to  the  product  line,  being 
positive  (that  is,  as  we  continue  to  suppose,  right-handed). 
But  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  product  line  assumes  gene- 
rally one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions,  according  as 
the  two  rectangular  factor  lines  hxe  taken  in  one  or  in  the  other 
ORDER  ;  just  as  we  found  more  particularly  before,  that  the  lines 
(±A),  represented  by  the  two  products  t  xj  emdjx  t,  were  oppo- 
site ;  so  that  we  may  now  write,  generally,  the  following  equa- 
tion OF^PERPENDICULARITY  : 

a/3  =  -^a,  if^O-a; 

where  JL  is  the  usual  sign  for  one  line  being  at  right  angles  to 
another;  and,  in  the  symbols  of  the  two  products  a/3  and  /3a, 
the  mark  of  multiplication  is  omitted. 

83.  It  will  now  be  easy  to  fix  the  signification  which  should 
be  attached  to  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  by  a  line  (see 
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80,  VI.),  or  of  a  vector  into  a  scalar.  Suppose  that  it  is  required, 
for  example,  to  multiply  the  scalar  -2  by  the  vector  t;  or  to 
find  the  value  of  the  product  t  x  -  2.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
assume  any  line  perpendicular  to  t,  suppose  the  line  3;,  as  a  fa- 
ciend ;  o^emte  Jirst  on  this  line  by  the  factor -2,  which  will  give 
the  factum  -  6; ;  operate  next  on  this  factum,  or  profaciend,  -6;, 
by  the  profactor  t,  which  wiil  give  the  profactum  -dft;  and 
finally  inquire  what  one  transfactor,  operating  on  the  assumed 
iaciend  or  transfaciend  3;,  would  conduct  to  this  profactum,  or 
transfactum,  namely,  to  the  line  -  6A :  for  this  transfactor,  so 
found,  will  (by  49)  be  the  sought  product  of  profactor  into  factor. 
In  this  way  (since-2tx  3;=-6A;)  we  find,  in  this  example,  that 

tx-2=-6i-r-3;  =  -2t; 

and  generally  we  may  conclude,  by  a  process  of  the  same  sort, 
that 

axaxj3  =  axax/3, 

if  a  be  any  scalar,  and  /3  any  line  perpendicular  to  a ;  whence  we 
infer  (see  49)  that 

ax  a  =  ax  a, 

or  that  the  product  of  a  scalar  and  a  vector  is  independent  qfthe 
order  of  the /actors^  But  we  know  how  to  interpret  this  pro- 
duct as  a  /m«,  when  the  vector  a  is  multiplied  by  the  scalar  a 
(see  art.  59) ;  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  interpret  the  product  as 
denoting  the  same  line,  when  the  scalar  a  is  multiplied  by  the 
vector  a  :  and  omitting  the  mark  x,  we  may  denote  this  product- 
line  indifferently  by  either  of  the  two  symbols  aa  or  aa. 

84.  We  have  not  yet  fixed  generally  (see  80,  VII.)  the  in- 
terpretation which  should  be  attached  to  the  product  of  two 
parallel  lines,  or  to  the  square  of  a  vector,  in  this  system  of  sym- 
bolical geometry.  However  we  saw  (in  art.  75)  that  the  squares 
of  the  three  vector-units  t,  j\  A,  and  generally  that  the  squares  of 
all  quadrantal  versorsy  such  as  (by  art.  77)  all  vector-units  are, 
have  negative  unity  for  their  common  value.  And  if  we  wish  to 
determine  generally  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  such  as  ia 
and  tx,  which  are  parallel  to  one  common  line  (the  factors  a  and 
X  being  here  supposed  to  be  scalars),  and  which  may,  therefore. 
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be  said  to  be  themselves  parallel  lines^  even  if  tbey  should  hap- 
pen to  be  situated  as  parts  of  one  common  and  indefinite  axis^ 
we  have  only  to  assume  some  perpendicular  line  such  as^  for 
the  faciend ;  to  deduce  hence  the  factum,  namely,  ix  xjy  -  zykj 
by  the  rule  in  art.  82 ;  and  then  (by  the  same  rule  in  82),  to 
calculate  an  expression  for  the  profactum,  namely, 

ia  X  xyk  =  axy  x  tA  =  -  axyj  =  -ax  xjy  ; 

for  thus  we  find  that  the  transfactor  is  ~  ax,  or  that  the  product 
required  is 

ia  xia^-  ax. 

In  general  this  mode  of  proceeding  shews  that  the  product  q/*any 
TWO  PARALLEL  VECTORS  18  (in  the  prcscut  theory)  a  scalar  ; 
namely^  the  number  which  expresses  the  product  of  the 
LENGTHS  o/the  twofoctOT  Ufus^  this  NUMBER  being  taken  nega- 
tively or  POSITIVELY,  according  as  those  two  parallel  factor^ 
lines  AGREE  or  differ  in  direction. 

85.  For  example,  the  square  q/* every  vector  is  a  nega- 
tive scalar,  of  which  the  positive  opposite  expresses  the  square 
of  the  length  ot  the  vector ;  thus 

ix  xix  =  -  XX : 

or  using  the  exponent  2,  we  have  the  equation 

(te)«  =  -a:«. 

If  this  result  appear  at  all  surprising,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  we  had  already  (by  75)  the  values 

and  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  rale 
recently  deduced  (in  84)  for  the  multiplication  of  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  following  equation  of  parallelism  : 

a/3=  +  /3a,if/3||a; 

where  ||  is  used  as  the  known  sign  of  parallelism,  and  lines  are 
still  regarded  as  parallel  to  each  other^  if  they  be  parallel  to  one 
oamman  line ;  and  that  this  last  equation  not  only  agrees  (so  far 
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as  it  goes)  with  ordinary  algebra,  but  also  contraatSy  in  a  strik- 
ing and  (as  it  will  be  found)  useful  way,  with  the  lately  deduced 
equation  of  perpendicularity  (namely,  a/3  =  -  /3a,  in  art.  82).  It 
may  be  added  that  there  appears  to  be  something  convenient,  and 
even  natural^  in  the  (symbolical)  distinction  thus  sharply  drawn 
in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  between  the  two  (mentally  dis- 
tinct) conceptions  of  line  and  number;  er^ry  vector,  or  directed 
right  line  in  tridimensional  space,  having  (as  above  shewn)  a 
negative  square;  while  ev^ry  scalar,  whether  it  he  itself  ?l 
positive  or  a  negative  number,  has,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  sys- 
tem as  in  algebra,  a  positive  square.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought,  at  this  stage,  of  the  convenience  or  advantage  of  this 
distinction,  it  may  be  already  clearly  seen,  that  the  distinction 
Itself  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  Theory,  indispensable  to 
its  selfcoherence^  and  required  by  its  internal  unity.  To  reject 
this  result,  while  other  essential  elements  of  the  system  were  re- 
tained,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  absurdity  of  asserting,  that 
two  quadrantal  and  similarly  directed  rotations,  in  one  common 
plane,  did  not  invert  the  direction  of  the  revolving  line ;  or  that 
two  quadrants  did  not  make  one  semicircle. 

86.  By  a  slight  extension  of  the  recent  use  of  an  exponent^  it 
is  easy  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  signification  to  such  symbols 
as  ti,  jl,  Ari,  &c.,  and  to  shew  that  these  symbols  also  may  repre- 
sent versorSi  although  not  quadrantal  versors.  The  symbol  t^ 
has  been  already  seen  to  represent  an  inversor^  namely,  -  or  -  I 
(see  articles  75,  85),  because  it  represents  an  operator  or  factor 
which  produces  two  ^emt-in versions  in  one  plane.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  symbol  li  may  now  naturally  represent  an  operator 
which  produces,  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  t,  the  third  part 
of  a  semi-inversion^  or  the  third  part  of  a  quadrantal  rotation. 
This  operator  would,  therefore,  cause  a  telescope,  in  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical,  to  advance  through  thirty  degrees  in  a 
right-handed  rotation  round  a  southward  axis;  or  in  fig.  15,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  hour-band  advance  from  IX. 
to  X.,  or  generally  from  one  hour  to  the  next,  on  a  dial-plate 
facing  the  south.  Again,  the  operator  j%  is  another  versor,  which 
would  cause  the  minute-hand,  in  fig.  16,  to  advance  through 
eight-fifths  of  a  quadrant,  or  would  push  this  hand  forward  by 
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an  interval,  upon  this  westward  dial,  corresponding  to  twenty- 
four  minutes  of  time.  Considered  as  operating  on  a  transit  teles- 
cope, this  versor  would  not  merely  elevate  that  telescope  from  a 
horizontal  and  northward  to  a  vertical  and  upward  direction,  as 
supposed  in  art.  68,  but  would  carry  the  same  telescope  %ii\l  far^ 
ther^  in  the  same  direction  of  rotation,  through  three-fifihs  of 
another  quadrant,  till  it  should  come  to  have  a  zenith  distance  of 
54%  or  an  altitude  of  36^  above  the  south  point  of  the  horizon; 
or  in  other  words  till  it  were  brought  into  a  position  for  observing 
the  transit  of  an  equatoreal  star  over  the  meridian,  if  the  north- 
ern colatitude  of  the  place  of  observation  were  36^ :  or  (in  fig. 
17,  art.  87)  from  the  position  on  to  the  position  OQ.  And  finally, 
the  versor  1^  would  cause  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  to  advance 
through  half  a  quadrant,  that  is,  through  45^  of  azimuth ;  or 
would  push  on  through  an  hour  and  a  half  (that  is,  through  the 
half  of  three  hours)  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  which  should  be 
laid  with  its  face  upward  on  a  table.  In  general,  if  i  denote  any 
vector-unit,  and  if  /  be  any  scalar  exponent,  the  symbol  f  de- 
notes, on  this  plan,  a  versor,  which  would  cause  any  right  line, 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  c,  to  revolve  in  that  plane  through  t 
quadrants,  or  through  an  arc  =  ^  x  90® ;  right-handedly  round  «,  if 
t  be  positive,  but  left-handedly,  if  ^  be  negative.  Thus  e:Dery  such 
POWER,  of  every  unit-vector,  comes  with  us  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  VERSOR  (not  generally  quadrantal) ;  and  reciprocally  every 
versor  may  be  regarded  as  such  a  power :  the  base  of  this  power 
being  the  unit-line  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  versor;  and 
the  scalar  exponent  expressing  the  ratio  which  the  angle  (or 
amplitude)  of  the  same  versor  bears  to  a  quadrant ;  while  this 
scalar  is  positive  or  negative^  according  as  that  rotation  round 
the  axis,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  thereto  (in  producing  which 
rotation  round  this  axis  and  through  this  angle,  the  r^^or  is  con- 
ceived  to  be  the  agent),  is  directed  towards  the  right  hand,  or 
towards  the  left.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret  the  symbol 
I'lc,  iff  be  thus  an  unit-line,  and  ica  vector  perpendicular  thereto ; 
namely,  as  denoting  a  third  line  A,  which  is  likewise  perpendi- 
cular to  I,  and  has  the  same  length  as  k,  but  is  inclined  thereto, 
at  a  determined  side  thereof,  by  an  angle  =<  x  90**. 

87.  Proceeding  to  the  consideration  (see  80,   VIII.)  of  the 
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flnultiplication  of  one  line  by  another,  which  is  neiiber  parallel 
nor  perpendieular  thereto,  let  us  at  first  suppose,  for  simpUcityi 
that  each  factor  is  a  vector-unit ;  let  one  of  them  be  imagined  to 
have  a  vertically  upward  direction,  so  that  it  may  be  denoted  (as 
before)  by  the  letter  k  ;  let  the  other  be  supposed  to  be  directed 
to  the  north  pole  in  a  northern  latitude  of  54^ ;  let  this  latter 
unit^line  be  denoted,  for  the  present,  by />;  and  to  fix  the  order 
of  the  factors,  let  this  linep  be  taken  for  the  multiplier,  while 
the  other  unit-line  k  shall  be  regarded  as  the  multiplicand.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  seek  the  value  (or  the  interpretation)  of  the  pro- 
duct />  X  A,  or  phy  by  the  principle  (see  art.  49)  that  pk  =pka  -r-  a ; 
or  that 

p*=y-r-a,  if/3  =  Aa,  y=p/3, 

where  a  /3  y  are  three  lines,  or  rays,  which  it  remains  to  assume 
so  as  to  satisfy  these  last  equations.  Now,  because  fi^ka,  we 
know  (compare  articles  70,  71)  that  a  and  /3  must  be  two  hori- 
zontal and  equally  long  lines,  of  which  /3  is  more  advanced  by  a 
quadrant  in  azimuth  than  a;  and  because  7  =/7/3,  we  know  that 
P  and  7  are  two  equally  long  lines  in  the  plane  of  the  equator 
(perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis  /i),  and  such  that  7  is  more  ad- 
vanced by  a  quadrant  towards  the  right  hand,  or  in  the  order  of 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavens,  than  /3,  or  has  an  hour-angle 
greater  by  an  amount  which  answers  to  «ix  hours  of  such  rota- 
tion. We  mustj  therefore,  on  the  present  plan  of  construction, 
conceive  /3  to  be  directed  towards  either  the  east  or  the  west 
point  of  the  horizon,  and  may  suppose  its  direction  to  be  to  the 
ecut  ;1for  (compare  art.  71),  an  inversion  of /3  would  only  invert 
bothlof  the  two  other  lines  a  and  7  at  once,  and  would,  therefore, 
not  affect  their  quotient :  we  may  also  assume  that  the  common 
length  of  these  three  lines  is  unity.  Making  then  /3  =  -J^  we 
find  that  a  >=  - 1,  or  that  the  line  a  is  directed  towards  the  north ; 
we  find  also  that  the  line  7  is  directed  towards  the  culminating 
point  Q  of  the  equator,  or  that  it  has  the  position  oq  lately  con- 
sidered (in  art.  86),  |which  was  seen  to  be  derived  from  a  north- 
ward line  ON,  by  operating  with  the  versor,  or  graphic /actor^  de- 
noted by  the  power ^.  Thus,  in  the  present  question,  the  required 
product  is  known,  for  we  find  the  equations. 
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The  product px  kis^  therefore,  a  versor,  of  which  the  unit-axis 
is  the  westward  linej,  while  its  angUy  or  amplitude,  is  »  f  x90^ 
«  144^ ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sup- 
plement  (to  two  right  angles) 
of  the  angle  of  36%  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  north- 
ern co-latitude  qos  of  the  place 
of  observation,  or  the  north  po- 
lar distance  poz  of  the  zenith ; 
while  the  rotation  (of  36°),,^m  j^\ 
the  multiplier  p  to  the  multi- 
plicand ky  is  right-handed^  round  the  (westward)  axis  of  the  pro- 
duct. All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig. 
17)>  to  which  reference^has  already  been  made. 

88.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  this  mode  of  constructing  the 
product  of  two  unit-lines  may  be  applied  to  all  other  cases  of 
such  products;  and  that  if  the  factor  lines  were  different  in  their 
lengths  from  unity,  we  should  only  (by  82)  be  obliged  to  combine 
with  the  foregoing  composition  qf  versions  a  certain  cofnposition 
qftensionSf  or  to  multiply  the  resulting  versor  by  (or  into)  a 
tensor,  which  would  simply  be  the  number  that  expressed  the 
product  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines,  or  the  area  of  the 
rectangle  under  them.  We  have,  therefore,  this  thborbm,  which 
includes  several  of  those  already  given:  '*  The  product  kX,  of  any 
TWO  VECTORS  ic  and  A,  is  in  general  equal  to  the  product  of  a 
Tensor  and  a  Versor;  whereof  the  tensor  is  the  numerical  pro- 
duct  bCf  if  6  and  c  be  numbers  expressing  the  lengths  of  the  fac- 
tor lines,  or  their  ratios  to  an  assumed  unit  of  length ;  while  the 
versor  is  the  poller  c^"*  of  the  vector-unit  i,  this  unit-line  i  having 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  right-handed  rotation  ^om  the  mul- 
tiplier-line K  to  the  multiplicand-line  X ;  and  the  supplement  ty 
of  the  exponent  2 -/to  the  constant  number  2,  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  angle  of  this  last  rotation  to  a  right  angle."  In  short, 
with  the  foregoing  significations  of  the  symbols,  we  shall  have 
the  two  following  connected  expressions: 

X  -T-  »c  =  Ti';     kX  =  6ci'''; 
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where  -  is,  as  usual,  a  symbol  equivalent  to  c  -^  b.  In  the  ex- 
ample of  the  foregoing  article,  the  particular  values  of  these  sym- 
bols were ; 

89.  As  another  example,  let  i  =  -j\  K  =  k,  X-p^  where p  shall 
be  supposed  to  retain  its  recent  meaning ;  so  that  we  shall  have 
still  6  =  c  =  1,  and  ^  =  f .  The  general  theorem  of  the  last  article, 
gives  now  the  expression, 

as  the  value  of  the  product  k  into  p,  which  differs  only  by  the 
order  of  its  factors  from  that  considered  in  art.  87,  and  represents 
a  versor  whose  angle  is  still  =  f  x  90°,  but  whose  axis  is  now 
directed  to  the  east,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  west  point 
of  the  horizon.  In  fact,  if  we  had  immediately  sought  to  deter- 
mine this  new  product  kp  as  the  value  of  kpa  -f-  a,  we  might  have 
conveniently  taken  for  a  the  line  which  was  lately  y,  or  the  position 
of  a  telescope  oq  directed  towards  the  culminating  point  q  of  the 
equator ;  and  then  we  should  have  found  pa  =jy  and  kpa  =  kj  =  -t, 
so  that  the  new  product  Ap,  regarded  as  a  transfactor  (49),  would 
be  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  telescope  from  the  position 
just  now  mentioned,  through  144°,  right-handedly  round  an  east- 
ward axis,  till  it  pointed  horizontally  towards  the  north.  We  see 
in  this  example  what  the  theorem  of  the  preceding  article  proves 
to  be  generally  true,  that  the  two  products  (in  this  case  pA  and 
kp)  of  any  two  unit-lines^  taken  in  two  opposite  orders ^  are  mu- 
tually inverse  or  reciprocal  as  to  their  effects  as  versorsy  one  ««- 
doing  what  the  other  does  ;  because  their  axes  (of  right-handed 
rotation)  are  opposite^  while  their  angles  (of  such  rotation)  are 
equal.  They  might,  therefore,  be  called,  with  respect  to  each 
other  (compare  art.  44),  by  the  names  of  Versor  and  rbversor. 
They  may  also  conveniently  be  said  to  be  conjugate  vbrsors: 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  denote  this  relation  between  them,  or 
to  form  a  symbol  of  one  such  versor  from  the  symbol  of  the 
other^  by  prefixing  the  capital  letter  K,  as  the  characteristic 
OF  conjugation  :  thus  with  the  recent  significations  oik  and  p, 
as  certain  unit-lines,  I  should  write  the  equations. 
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K.pk-kp;  K.kp=^pk. 

And  because  it  is  the  same  thing,  whether  we  turn  a  telescope 

ri^A^-handedly,  round  an  ^o^^-ward  axis,  or  /e^-handediy  round 

a  west'VreiTd  axis,  through  any  given  angle,  such  as  that  of  144^, 

we  may,  in  the  recent  example,  write  an  expression  with  a  ne- 
gative  exponent^  namely, 

instead  of  that  other  expression  which  was  lately  given  for  this 
product  kp  (near  the  beginning  of  the  present  article).  The 
powers/!  and  j't,  with  one  common  unit-line  j*  for  basCy  but  with 
opposite  scalar  exponents^  are,  tlierefore,  conjugate  versors  ;  the 
former  power  being  a  value  for  pk  (by  87),  and  the  latter  being 
a  value  for  kp.     Thus  we  are  led  to  write, 

K.ji^fi;  K.J-|=J*; 

and  generally  for  any  unit- vector  i  as  base,  and  any  scalar  t 
exponent,  we  have  the  formula, 


as 


More  generally  jcA  and  Xjc  may  be  said  (by  analogy)  to  be  con- 
jugate PRODUCTS,  whether  the  lines  denoted  by  k  and  X  have 
their  lengths  equal  to  unity,  or  different  therefrom ;  using  then 
still  the  same  characteristic  o/conjugation  K,  we  may  agree  to 
write,  in  this  more  general  case, 

K  .  icA  =  Xic ;  K  .  Xic  =  icX. 

90.  Since  every  geometrical  product,  of  any  one  of  the  classes 
hitherto  considered,  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  certain  geometrical 
QUOTIENT,  or  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  some  one  directed  line 
divided  by  another,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  such  divi- 
sion, which  has  been  given  above ;  and  because  it  may  thus  be 
used  as  a  factor,  or  multiplier,  to  generate  or  produce  the  divi- 
dend line  of  this  quotient  as  a  factum,  or  as  a  product,  from  the 
divisor  line  as  a  faciend  or  multiplicand ;  while  every  such  act 
of  faction,  or  of  multiplication,  may  be  resolved  into  a  metric 
and  a  graphic  element^  namely,  into  two  factor  acts  o(  tension 
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and  of  version :  we  may  already  see  that  it  must  be  useful  to 
possess  signs,  or  markSf  for  expressing  this  general  resolution  of 
any  geometrical  factor  into  these  two  important  elements,  or  for 
denoting  separately y  in  each  particular  case,  on  one  general  plan 
ofnotationy  the  particular  tensor^  and  the  particular  versor^  by 
whose  multiplication  among  themselves  the  proposed  factor  may 
be  conceived  to  have  been  produced.  Accordingly  I  employ,  with 
this  view,  the  two  capital  letters  T  and  U,  as  characteristics 
of  the  two  OPERATIONS  which  I  call  taking  the  tensor,  and 
TAKING  THE  VERSOR  respectively ;  that  is  to  say,  the  operations 
of  obtaining,  by  a  general  mode  of  decomposition  thus  denoted^ 
from  any  proposed  geometrical  multiplier^  9,  or  from  any  pro- 
posed product  or  quotient  of  lines  or  numbers,  regarded  as  such 
a  multiplier,  the  two  separate  factors^  or  factor-elements,  T; 
and  Ug,  whereof  the  former  is  a  tensor,  and  the  latter  is  a  versor, 
and  which  satisfy  the  two  following  general  equations,  or  sym- 
bolical identities  (in  the  present  system  of  symbols)  : 

implying  that  we  may  either  first  turn,  and  then  stretch,  or  else, 
at  pleasure,  yfr«^  stretch,  and  then  turn  a  line. 

And  these  two  new  characteristics,  T  and  U  (in  conjunction 
with  K,  and  with  a  few  others  to  be  hereafter  mentioned),  are 
among  the  main  elements  of  that  Calculus  to  which  these  Lec- 
tures relate,  so  far  as  its  notation  is  concerned.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  if,  instead  of  a  single  letter,  such  as  q,  we  have 
any  more  complex  symbol,  such  as  A  -^  ic,  or  icA,  denoting  the 
subject  of  these  two  new  operations,  it  may  then  become  neces- 
sary, for  distinctness,  to  enclose  this  symbol  in  parentheses,  or  to 
interpose  a  point  between  it  and  the  prefixed  characteristic  T  or 
U.     Thus  the  equations  of  art.  88  give 

T(X-=-0  =  |;  U(Xh-.c)  =  *'; 

T.a  =  6c;   U..cX=i«'. 

In  words  we  may  agree  to  call  Tq  the  tensor  of  q,  and  similarly 
may  say  that  Vq  is  the  verso r  of  q.     And  because  a  ve^^sor 
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doefl  not  stretchy  while  a  tenwr  does  mot  turn^  we  may  write  ge« 
nerally, 

T.U?=1;  U.T?  =  +; 

tbe  tensor^element  of  any  vereor,  such  as  Vq^  being  properly  a 
nan-tensor^  namely,  umty^  or  tbe  factor  1  (see  art.  63) ;  and  tbe 
versor-elemeni  of  any  tensor,  sucb  as  Tg,  being  in  like  manner  a 
nan-'Versory  namely,  tbe  positive  sign  +  (compare  art.  60).  On 
ibe  otber  band,  we  bave  also,  witb  equal  generality,  tbe  two  for- 
mulas: 

T.Ty^Ty;  U.Ug-U?; 

because  tbe  tensor-element  of  a  tensor  is  simply  that  tensor  itself; 
while,  in  like  manner,  a  versor  is  its  own  versor-element. 

91.  The  factor  Tf  is  always  a  number^  commensurable  or  in- 
commensurable witb  unity  (see  art.  63) ;  and  the  otber  factor  IJq 
admits  (by  86)  of  being  expressed  under  tbe  form  of  a  power 
sucb  as  iS  where  tbe  exponent  t  is  another  number^  positive  or 
negative,  and  tbe  base  i  is  an  unit-line  witb  some  determined  c/t- 
rection  in  space.  Now,  for  tbe  complete  numerical  expression 
or  determination  of  this  direction,  two  other  numbers  are,  in  ge- 
geral,  required ;  for  if  we  conceive  tbe  line  i  to  be  (at  some  given 
moment  of  sidereal  time,  and  some  given  place  of  observation)  a 
telescope  pointed  to  a  star,  then  in  order  to  express  numerically 
tbe  position  or  direction  of  this  telescope,  and  thereby  to  distin- 
guish this  from  other  directions,  we  must  know  some  two  astro- 
nomical coordinates  of  tbe  star,  such  as  its  right-ascension  and 
declination,  or  its  longitude  and  latitude,  which  would  suffice  to 
identify  the  star  on  a  globe  or  chart,  or  to  fix  its  place  in  a  cata- 
logue. We  see,  then,  that  tbe  power  c^  or  the  versor  Uq,  de- 
pends upon,  and  implicitly  involves  thbbb  numbrical  blb- 
MBNTs,  the  knowledge  oi  all  of  which  is  generally  necessary  for 
its  complete  numerical  identification.  In  fact  to  know  completely 
WHICH  VERSOR  among  all  possible  versors  is  denoted  in  any 
particular  investigation  by  such  a  symbol  as  U9,  we  ought  to 
know  through  what  angle  the  corresponding  version  is  per- 
formed, and  round  what  axis  of  right-handed  rotation ;  but  in 
order  to  adjust  this  axis  properly,  or  to  set  a  telescope  in  its  di- 
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rection,  two  motions,  measured  by  two  other  angles,  would 
in  general  be  required  to  be  performed.  The  perfect  knowledge 
of  any  one  Versor,  such  as  U9,  includes,  therefore,  generally,  the 
knowledge  of  the  values  of  three  angles,  expressed,  or  at  least 
expressible,  by  a  system  of  three  numbers.  And  because  the 
Tensor  Tq'  is  itself  another  number,  we  find,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  geometrical  factor,  or  quotient,  or  product,  which 
has  been  abov^e  denoted  by  9,  and  which  has  been  seen  to  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  own  tensor  Tj,  and  of  its  own  versor 
JJq,  is  generally  a  Quaternion  :  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found  by 
this  (and  by  every  other)  mode  of  analysis,  or  of  decomposition, 
to  depend  upoUf  and  conversely  to  include  within  itself,  a  System 
OF  Four  Numbers. 

92.  This  conclusion  is  so  important  (we  might  almost  say  so 
fundamental),  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Lec- 
tures, that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confirm  it  by  at  least  one 
other  mode  of  illustration,  or  of  derivation,  here;  although  we  shall 
meet  afterwards  with  other  confirmations  and  illustrations  of  the 
same  conclusion. 

We  have  lately  been  considering  what  has  been  above  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  9,  in  a  synthetiCy  rather  than  in  din  analytic 
point  of  view.  We  have  (upon  the  whole),  in  the  two  last  ar- 
ticles, regarded  this  y  as  a  factor^  rather  than  as  a  quotient ; 
although  this  latter  view  of  q  has  also,  in  those  articles,  been 
mentioned  or  alluded  to.  While  decomposing  this  geometrical 
multiplier  9,  as  such  a  factor,  into  its  own  two  component  factors 
of  the  tensor  and  versor  classes,  denoted  respectively  by  the  sym- 
bols Tq  and  U9,  we  have  thought  of  q  itself  rather  as  operating 
on  a  faciend  ray  a  to  produce  a  factum  /3,  then  as  hemg  found  by 
our  comparing  the  latter  ray  j3,  as  a  dividend,  with  the  former 
ray  a,  as  a  divisor.  In  short,  we  have  recently  been  studying  the 
composition  of  9,  as  an  agent,  rather  than  as  a  relation;  or 
as  satisfying  the  equation, 

rather  than  as  determined  by  the  inverse  equation, 

?  =  /3~a. 
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which  is,  indeed,  intrinsically^  the  same^  but  presents  itself  un- 
der a  different  Jbrm.  But  we  propose  to  vary  our  modes  of  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  by  taking  now^  for  a  while,  in  preference, 
this  latter  view.  Instead  of  studying  the  (synthetic)  operation 
denoted  by  the  symbol  9  x  a,  we  shall  aim  now  to  study,  unfold, 
represent,  construct,  and  picture,  as  clearly  but  also  as  briefly 
as  the  subject  may  allow,  the  converse  (analytic)  conception  of 
what  has  already  been  denoted  by  the  symbol  /3  -r  a;  and  was 
spoken  of  (perhaps  inelegantly)  at  an  early  stage  of  the  foregoing 
Lecture  (see  art.  40),  as  being  a  certain  mbtrographic  rela- 
tion of  the  ray  j3,  to  the  ray  a:  involving  partly,  as  was  there 
remarked,  a  (metric)  relation  of  length  to  length,  and  partly  also 
a  (graphic)  relation  of  direction  to  direction.  Fixing,  then,  our  at- 
tention, for  the  present,  on  this  metrographic  relation,  or  on  this 
quotient  of  two  raye^  we  are  now  to  seek  for  some  simple  construc- 
tion, diagram,  or  fgure,  which  may  represent  or  picture  this  con- 
ception, and  may  thereby  be  analogous  to  the  construction  or 
representation  given  in  the  first  Lecture,  for  the  corresponding 
conception  of  the  difference  of  two  points. 

93.  Resuming,  then,  the  expression  of  art.  40  for  9,  namely, 

where  a  and  /3  denote  two  rays  or  directed  right  lines  in  space ; 
and  comparing  it  with  the  expression  of  art.  18,  for  a  rectilinear 
step  or  vector  a,  namely 

a  =  B  -  A, 

where  a  and  b  denote  two  points^  namely,  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  step ;  we  see  that  as  this  vector  a,  regarded  as  a  geome- 
trical DIFFERENCE,  B  -  A,  has  been  already  constructed  (in  fig. 
2  of  art.  8,  or  in  fig.  6  of  art.  53)  by  a  straight  line  ab,  with  a 
straight  arrow  attached,  so  the  factor  q^  when  regarded  as  a 
GEOMETRICAL  QUOTIENT,  /3  ^  a,  may  naturally  be  pictured  by  a 
PAIR  OF  RATS,  or  of  right  lines  diverging  from  an  origin  or  com- 
mon point,  with  a  curved  arrow  inserted  between  them:  as  has 
indeed  been  done  in  fig.  7  (of  same  art.  53),  where  the  angle  adb 
(for  example),  between  the  two  rays  da  and  db,  or  a  and /3,  being 
one  of  three  angles  (adb,  bdc,  ado)  at  the  vertex  d  of  the  trian- 
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gular  pyramid  abcd,  has  a  curved  arrow  tbos  drawn  within  it, 
while  the  word  Factor  is  written  above  this  arrow,  and  the  letter 
q  below;  the  arrow  being  directed y^om  the  faetend^  da  or  o^  ^ 
the  factum^  db  or  /3.  K  figure  constructed  in  this  manner,  scmA 
as  t^e  figure  adb  just  mentioned,  may  be  called  a  Biradial  :  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  plane  triangle  adb,  by  not  expressly  in^ 
volvingy  in  its  conception  or  description,  the  third  or  closing  side 
ab  ;  and  it  differs  also  from  the  ordinary  plane  angle  adb,  by  its 
essentially  involving  the  conception  of  the  relative  lengthy  and 
indeed  by  its  depending  also  on  the  order  and  plane  of  the  two 
lines  or  rays,  da  and  db,  which  enclose  it.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  otherwise  called  an  unclosed  triangle  ;  or  an  angle  with  finite 
legs:  but  the  recent  name  biradial  appears  to  be  more  convenient 
and  expressive  than  either.  The  point  d,  from  which  the  two 
rays  diverge,  may  be  said  to  be  the  vertex  of  this  biradial ;  the 
divisor  line  (or  faciend)  da  may  be  called  the  initial  rat  ;  and 
the  dividend  line  (or  factum)  db  may  be  called,  on  the  same  plan, 
the  FINAL  RAY  of  the  same  biradial  figure  adb.  A  biradial  has, 
in  general,  a  shape,  or  species,  depending  on  the  ratio  which 
the  length  of  the  final  ray  bears  to  the  length  of  the  initial,  and 
also  on  the  angle  at  which  the  final  is  inclined  to  the  initial  ray; 
this  shape  of  the  biradial  determining  thus  the  shape  or  species  of 
the  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  closing  thefigure^  or  by  drawing 
a  straight  line  from  the  end  of  the  initial  to  the  end  of  the  final 
ray :  and  two  biradials  which  have,  in  this  sense,  the  same  shape, 
by  their  ratios  and  angles  being  equal,  may  be  said  to  be  similar 
biradials.  a  biradial  has  also  a  plane  and  an  aspect,  depend- 
ing on  the  star  or  region  of  infinite  space,  towards  which  its  plane 
may  be  conceived  to  face  ;  this  region  being  distinguished  from 
that  other  which  is  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  by  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  curved  arrow  in  the  figure,  or  by  the  condition  that 
if  the  biradial  were  looked  at  by  a  beholder  situated  in  the  proper 
(or  positive)  region,  the  rotation  indicated  by  that  arrow,  from 
the  initial  to  the  final  ray,  would  appear  to  be  right-handed,  like 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  ;  whereas,  if  viewed  from  the 
opposite  (or  relatively  negative)  region,  this  rotation  would  seem 
to  be  /e^-handed,  or  contrary  to  the  motion  of  a  watch-hand. 
When  two  biradials  have,  in  the  sense  just  now  explained,  the 
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Mime  cupect^  their  planes  both  facing^  at  the  same  moment  the 
9ame  star^  they  may  be  said  to  be  condirbctional  biradials. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  face  in  exactly  contrary  ways, 
and,  therefore,  have  opposite  aspects,  they  may  be  called  con* 
TRADiRBCTioNAL,  or  somctimes  simply  opposite  biradials. 
Both  these  two  latter  classes  may  be  included  under  the  common 
name  of  unidirectional  or  (somewhat  more  shortly)  parallel 
biradials,  so  that  the  planes  of  any  two  parallel  biradials  are 
either  coincident  or  parallel.  And  finally,  when  two  biradials  are 
at  once  similar  and  condirectional^  we  shall  say  that  they  are 
Equivalent  Biradials. 

94.  For  example,  if  abc  (in  fig.  18)  be  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle,  and  if  d,  b,  f  be  respectively  the  points  of  bisection  of 
the  sides  opposite  to  the  corners 
A,  B,  c,then  the  six  biradials,  dba, 
ecb,  fac,  and  fbc,  dca,  eab,  are 
all  similar  to  each  other,  the  angle 
in  each  being  =  60%  and  the  final 
ray  in  each  being  twice  as  long  as 

the  initial,  ba  =  2bd,  &c.  But 
while  the  aspect  of  each  of  the 
three  first  of  these  six  biradials 
is  upward^  if  the  figure  be  laid 
upon  a  table,  because  when  we^ 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  biradial 
DBA  in  the  figure  18  so  laid,  the  rotation  from  bd  to  ba  resembles 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  yet  the  aspect  of  each  of  the 
three  last  of  the  same  six  biradials  is  downward^  since  we  should 
be  obliged  to  look  from  below  the  table,  or  from  below  a  horizon- 
tal sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  same  figure  might  be  traced,  in 
order  to  see  (for  example),  in  the  biradial  fbc,  the  rotation  from 
bf  to  BC  resemble  the  motion  of  those  hands,  to  which  motion 
this  last  mentioned  rotation  appears  contrary ^  when  we  look  on 
the  figure  from  cd)ove.  Thus  the  three  first  of  these  six  biradials 
are  con-directional,  if  they  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  so 
likewise  are  the  three  last  of  them,  if  they  too  be  compared  among 
themselves:  consequently  the  three  former  biradials,  namely,  dba, 
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ECB,  FAC,  are  here  equivalent  biradials ;  and  the  three  latter  bira- 
dials,  namely,  fbc,  dca,  eab,  are,  in  like  manner,  fnti/tia%  equi- 
valent. But  the  conditions  of  equivalence  are  not  satisfied  when 
we  compare  any  one  of  the  first  set  with  any  one  of  the  second 
set  of  these  biradials,  because  we  then  find  an  opposition  in  the 
characters  of  the  rotation  as  right-handed  and  left-handed  in  one 
plane ;  and  the  two  biradials  thus  compared,  for  example,  dba 
and  FBC,  as  the  arrows  in  the  diagram  indicate,  are  now  contra^' 
directional  biradials,  and  consequently  are  not  equivalent. 

As  additional  illustrations  of  these  conceptions  and  expres- 
sions, it  may  be  noted  that  if,  in  the  same  figure  18,  we  let  fall 
from  E  two  perpendiculars,  eh  and  ek,  on  af  and  of,  the  new 
biradial  hae  is  equivalent  to  the  removed  biradial  kec,  to  the  en- 
larged  biradial  fac,  and  to  the  revolved  biradial  dba  ;  the  aspect 
of  each  being  upward,  while  the  angle  of  each  is  sixty  degrees, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  ray  in  each  is  that  of  two 
to  one. 

95.  The  very  object  and  purpose  of  introducing  such  bira- 
dial  figures  as  the  above,  being  to  make  each  of  them  serve  as  a 
representation  of  what  we  have  already  several  times  spoken  of 
as  a  geometrical  quotient^  namely,  the  quotient  .of  a  final  ray  /3 
divided  by  an  initial  ray  a,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  now  to  con- 
sider and  determine  what  degree  of  variety  m2iy  he  allowed  in  the 
construction  of  the  particular  biradial  which  is  to  represent  any 
proposed  or  particular  quotient  /3  -r-  a,  or  a  quotient  equal  ihereio. 
For  until  we  shall  have  thus  settled  the  changes  that  a  biradial 
figure  may  undergo,  without  ceasing  to  represent  the  same  quotient 
or  equal  quotients,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  decide,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  this  mode  of  representation,  in  how  many  distinct 
ways  a  biradial  may  be  changed^  so  as  to  make  it  represent  new 
and  unequal  quotients^  or  new  and  varied  relations  of  the  metro^ 
graphic  kind,  of  one  ray  to  another.  And  the  number  of  distinct 
ways  of  varying  this  last  sort  of  relation  must  be  investigated  in 
order  to  confirm  (as  we  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  art.  92), 
or  else  to  correct  (if  correction  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary), 
that  conclusion  of  article  91,  in  virtue  of  which  we  have  been  led 
to  regard  such  a  quotient,  or  such  a  relation,  or  at  leastthe  geo- 
metrical factor  which  synthetically  corresponds  thereto,  as  in 
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general  depending  essentially  ony&ttrdi^/tW^  numerical  elements^ 
and  as  being,  in  that  sense,  a  Quaternion.  In  short,  we  are 
led  to  seek  now  to  determine  the  conditions  of  equality  of  two 
quotients^  or  the  degree  of  restriction  imposed  on  the  four  rays 
a  /3  y  8,  or  on  any  one  or  more  of  them,  and  also  the  degree  of 
liberty  allowed  to  them,  when  an  equation  such  as 

is  given ;  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  enumerate  the  modes 
OF  inequality  of  any  two  such  quotients,  or  the  ways  in  which 
one  quotient,  S  -^  7,  may  differ  from  another  quotient,  j3-s-  a:  and 
in  this  determination  and  enumeration,  it  is  a  part  of  our  present 
plan  that  we  should  assist  ourselves  by  the  conception  and  con- 
struction of  those  biradial  figures^  of  which  the  nature  has  been 
already  explained. 

96.  As  preliminary  and  analogous,  but  easier  and  less  complex 
investigations,  we  may  here  inquire,  first,  what  are  the  conditions 
o/equality  of  two  geometrical  differences  of  points;  and  secondly, 
how  many  are  the  distinct  modes  of  inequality y  which  may  subsist 
between  one  such  difference  and  another?  And  because  these 
differences  of  points  have  been  already  represented  ox  constructed 
by  straight  lines,  or  vectors,  we  may  now  propose  also  two  other, 
but  closely  connected  questions  respecting  such  lines^  which  shall 
bear  a  still  more  strict  analogy  than  the  questions  just  now  men- 
tioned, to  those  inquiries  respecting  dirac/ta^  that  were  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  article :  namely,  I.  How  may  we  change  a  line, 
or  vector,  such  as  that  above  denoted  by  the  symbol  a,  without 
its  ceasing  to  represent  a  given  or  particular  difference^  such  as 
B  -  A ;  or  at  least  some  difference  of  the  same  general  kind,  such 
as  D  -  c,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  given  difference  b  -  a  ?  and 
II.  How  many  distinct  modes  of  change  of  a  line,  or  vector,  cor- 
respond  to  real  (and  not  merely  apparent)  alterations,  in  such 
a  geometrical  difference  of  points ;  so  that  the  varied  lines  shall 
represent  unequal  differences,  or  varied  relations  between  points 
in  space,  belonging  to  what  we  have  already  called  the  ordinal 
class  ?  These  questions  might  indeed  have  been  proposed  and 
resolved,  so  early  as  in  the^r^^  of  these  Lectures  on  Quater- 
nions, if  it  had  not  seemed  convenient  to  reserve  them  for  the 
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present  portion  of  the  Course,  at  which  their  signification  and 
importance  may  be  more  fully  felt  than  it  might  then  have  been. 
For  we  may  now  see,  that  by  their  leading  to  the  determination 
of  the  NUMBER  (namely  three)  of  distinct  numerical  elements^ 
which  are  involved  in  the  conception  of  an  ordinal  relation  be* 
tween  two  points^  when  that  conception  is  closely  enough  con« 
sidered,  and  unfolded  fully  enough,  they  are  adapted  to  assist  us 
to  determine  also  the  number  (namely  ^ur)  of  those  other  dis- 
tinct numerical  elements,  which  enter  into,  or  are  essentially 
included  in,  the  conception  of  a  cardinal  relation  between  two 
raysj  when  the  notion  of  this  cardinal  relation  is  likewise  suffi- 
ciently developed.  By  confirming  in  a  new  way  the  conclusion 
of  art.  17,  that  a  Vector  is  a  natural  Triplet,  they  may  pre- 
pare for  confirming  also  the  conclusion,  more  lately  proposed  for 
discussion,  that  a  Biradial  represents  a  Quaternion. 

97.  Of  the  problems  (if  they  may  be  so  called),  which  were 
proposed  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  first  related  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  equality  of  two  geometrical  differences 
of  points,  such  as  b  -  a  and  d  -  c.  In  other  words,  we  were  to 
determine  the  degree  of  restriction  imposed  on  any  one  or  more 
of  the  four  points  a  b  c  d,  and  also  the  degree  of  liberty  allowed 
them,  when  the  equation 

D-c=  b -a 

is  given.  It  resulted,  however,  from  what  was  remarked  in  the 
same  article,  that  this  problem  admits  also  of  being  proposed 
under  the  following  other  but  connected  form :  To  assign  the 
various  modes  qf  changing  one  line^  a,  into  another  line,  b,  so 
that  these  two  different  lines,  a  and  b,  may  represent  equal  dif- 
ferences of  points ;  or  may  satisfy  the  two  equations, 

a^sB-A,     b  =  D-c, 

when  the  difference  d  -  c  is  still  supposed  to  be  equal  to  b  -  a  ; 
or  when  the  ordinal  relation  in  space,  of  the  point  d  to  the  point 
c,  is  the  SAME  RELATION  with  that  of  the  point  b  to  the  point  a  : 
although  the  two  points  themselves  of  the  one  pair  have  not  (in 
general)  the  same  positions  as  the  points  of  the  other  pair.  Now 
a  little  consideration  suffices  to  shew,  that  this  sameness  ofordi- 
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nal  relations  between  two  pairs  of  points^  ab  and  cd,  which  is 
denoted  as  above  by  the  equation  d  ~  c  »  b  >  a  ,  may  and  ought 
to  be  considered  as  holding  good,  when  the  four  points  taken  in 
the  order  a  b  d  c,  are,  in  this  order ^  the  four  successive  comers 
of  a  parallelogram  f  as  in  the  diagram  annexed  (figure  19).  For 
when  the  four  points  are  so  arranged,  then  whatever  is  the  dis- 


Fig.  19. 


tance  of  b  from  a  will 
also  be  (in  lengthy 
magnitude,  or  quan- 
tity) the  distance  of 
D  from  c;  and  what- 
ever is  the  direction 
of  the  one  distance, 
will  also  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  other. 
But  if,  after  once' 
constructing  such  a  parallelogram,  a  e  d  c,  we  were  to  alter  any 
one  alone  of  its  four  corners,  for  example,  the  corner  d,  we  should 
thereby  violate  at  least  one^  if  not  both,  of  the  two  foregoing 
conditions  for  the  identity  of  the  two  ordinal  relations,  of  d 
to  c,  and  of  b  to  a.  If,  for  instance,  we  prolonged  cd  to  e, 
the  point  e  would  be  more  distant  from  c  than  b  is  from  a  ;  it 
would  not  therefore  have,  in  a  sense  so  full  as  that  which  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  it  should  have,  the  same  ordinal  rela- 
tion to  c  as  that  which  b  has  to  a  ;  and  therefore  the  equation 
B  -  c  =  B  -  A  would  not  hold  good,  in  the  sense  of  expressing  a 
complete  agreement  between  two  ordinal  relations.  Again,  if, 
with  c  for  centre,  we  were  to  describe,  in  the  plane  of  abc,  an 
arc  of  a  circle  from  d  to  f,  and  then  to  join  cf,  this  joining  line 
would  indeed  be  as  long  as  cd  or  as  ab,  but  its  direction  would 
be  different ;  including  then,  as  we  do,  the  conception  of  direc* 
tion  ofdistance,  in  the  conception  of  the  ordinal  relation  of  one 
point  to  another,  we  cannot  say  that  the  new  point  f  is  ordinally 
related  to  c  as  b  is  to  a  ;  and  must  not  assert  the  equation  f  -  c 
e  B  -  a.  Still  less  should  we  be  permitted  to  assert  the  equation 
G  -c  =  B  -  A,  if  the  point  g  were  obtained  by  prolonging  cf,  or 
by  causing  ce  to  revolve  round  c ;  for  now  both  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  line  cg  would  differ  from  those  of  the  line  ab, 
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and,  therefore,  in  both  of  these  two  respects,  the  ordinal  relation 
of  G  to  c  would  be  different  from  the  ordinal  relation  of  b  to  a. 
And  a  point  h,  if  assumed  out  of  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram 
(and  consequently  out  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  might  be  re- 
garded as  being,  if  possible,  still  more  unfit  to  be  substituted  for 
D  in  the  equation  d  ~  c  =  b  -  a  ;  because  the  directional  relation 
of  this  point  h  to  c  would  be  still  more  unlike  to  that  of  b  to  a  ; 
or  at  least  would  be  unlike  in  another  and  in  a  somewhat  less  ele- 
mentary way,  since  the  passage  from  the  direction  of  cd  to  that 
of  CH  would  be  made  by  a  rotation  which  was  not  even  contained 
in  the  given  plane  of  abc.  If,  then,  the  three  points  abc  be  not 
all  situated  upon  one  common  right  line,  we  can  always  find  one 
definite  point  d,  and  only  one^  which  shall  (in  thejidl  sense  above 
considered)  be  ordinaUy  related  to  c  as  b  is  to  a,  or  which  shall 
satisfy  th^  above  wsitten  equation  between  differences, 

d-c=»b- a; 

namely,  the  comer  opposite  to  a,  in  the  parallelogram  of  which 
two  adjacent  sides  ate  the  lines  ab  and  ac.  And  the  only  other 
case  in  which,  with  the  forgoing  general  view  of  an  ordinal  re- 
lation of  point  to  point  in  space,  the  required  sameness  of  rela- 
tions can  ever  exist,  or  in  which  the  lately  written  equation  can 
be  satisfied  by  any  two  distinct'patr^  of  points  ab  and  cd,  is  when 
these  y&tfr  points  are  on  one  common  right  line  ;  d  being  also  as 
Jar  removed  from  c  upon  that  line,  as  b  is  from  a,  and  towards 
the  same  (infinitely  distant)  parts  ofspace^  but  not  in  the  oppo^ 
site  direction,  as  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  diagram : 

Fig.  20. 
A  •  B  C  D 

ft  b 

« *       » # • *" • 

In  this  remaining  case,  then,  also  (which  case  may  indeed  be  re- 
garded as  a  limit  of  the  more  general  case  of  the  parallelogram, 
the  altitude  thereof  being  conceived  to  diminish  indefinitely  in 
passing  from  the  one  figure  to  the  other),  the  position  of  the 
Jburth  point  d  is  SNTiRfiLT  fixed,  when  it  is  obliged  to  satisfy 
the  equation  already  several  times  written,  and  when  the  other 
three  points  abc  have  given  or  fixed  positions.    The  geometrical 
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SIGNIFICATION  of  this  equation,  at  least  as  thus  interpreted^  is, 
therefore,  itself  perfectly  determinate  :  for  it  suffices  to  fix  the 
position  of  d,  and,  in  like  manner  to  determine  the  position  of  any 
ime  of  ^efour  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  when  the  positions  of  the  three 
other  points  are  known.  It  is  evident,  from  inspection  of  the  two 
last  figures,  that  this  equation, 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

interpreted  as  above,  gives,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  sig- 
nification, the  inverse  equation, 

c-D= a-b; 

and  also  the  alternate  equation, 

D  -  B  =  c  -  a. 

98.  Such  being  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  four  points  by 
the  lately  written  equation,  in  virtue  of  which  no  one  of  those  four 
points,  taken  separatehfy  can  vary  its  position  in  space,  we  see,  at 
the  same  time,  as  regards  the  liberty  allowed  them,  that  any  two 
of  the  same  four  points  may  vary  their  positions  together^  and  even 
that  they  may  do  this  in  indefinitely  many  ways,  though  all  in- 
cluded in  one  common  class.  For  while  the  two  first  of  the  four 
points  remain  yZvecf  at  a  and  b,  the  third  point  may  be  removed 
from  its  original  position  c  to  any  other  position  e,  provided  that 
Xhefimrth  point  is,  at  the  same  time,  removed  to  a  certain  corres^^ 
ponding  position  f,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  21. 
And  it  is  clear  that  the  condition  otlaw  of  this  Bl. 
correspondence,  or  connexion,  between  the  two 
new  and  variable  points,  e  and  f,  which  are 
thus  substituted  forthe  two  old  and  fixed  points,  a| 
c  and  D,  is  that  the  ordinal  relation  f  ~  e  of  the 
two  points  of  the  new  pair  ef,  should  be  the 
same  with  the  ordinal  relation  d  -  c  of  the  two  A^ 
points  of  the  old  pair  cd,  or  that  the  equation 

F- E=D-C 

should  be  satisfied.  For  then,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  two 
equations, 

F-E=D-C,    D-C«B  -a, 

h2 


Fig.  21. 
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will  conduct  to  the  required  equation, 

f-k=b-a; 

because  two  ordinal  relations,  which  coincide  each  with  the  same 
third  ordinal  relation,  as  here  with  d  -  c,  must  also  coincide  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  it  is  proved  in  Euclid's  Elements  (Book  xi. 
Prop.  9),  that  if  two  straight  lines,  as  here  ab  and  ^f,  be  both 
parallel  to  any  third  straight  line,  as  here  cd,  then,  although 
they  be  not  contained  in  any  one  common  plane  with  that  third 
line,  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  the  three  lines  (if 
equally  long)  being  edges  of  a  triangular  prism.  We  m^iy  enunciate 
otherwise  this  principle  of  the  elimination  of  an  ordinal  rela- 
tion  D-c  between  two  equations  into  which  it  enters  as  above, 
by  saying  that  "if  any  two  vectors  (as  a  and  c  in  fig.  21)  be  equal 
to  the  same  third  vector  (as  in  that  figure  to  b),  they  are  also  equal 
to  each  other  f  at  least  if  we  now  adopt,  as  the  considerations  of 
the  preceding  article  lead  us  to  do,  the  conclusion,  or  the  dejinu' 
tion^  that  two  vectors  are  equal  (as  representing  equal  diflPer- 
ences  of  points),  when,  and  only  when,  they  are  opposite  (but 
similarly  and  not  oppositely  directed)  sides  of  a  parallelogram^ 
or  else  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed  portions  of  one 
common  indefinite  right  line  (the  latter  case  being  a  limit  of  the 
former).  Indeed  this  use  of  the  parallelogram  to  construct  the 
relation  oi  equality  between  directed  lines^  is  one  of  those  elements 
of  the  present  theory  which  it  shares  with  several  others.  We 
may  also  say  that  a  line,  a,  may  be  changed  to  another  line  b,  as 
in  figures  19,  20,  21,  without  ceasing  to  represent  the  sameordi- 
nal  relation^  or  the  same  difference  of  points  as  before,  or  at  least 
an  ^Q^uo/ difference,  if  it  be  merely  made  to  move,  or  to  change  its 
situation  in  space,  tuithout  change  of  length  or  of  direction  :  and 
thus  another  of  the  questions  lately  proposed  is  simply  and  fully 
answered.  In  fact,  we  may  be  considered  to  have  already  adopted, 
at  least  tacitly,  this  view  oi  equal  vectors^  when,  in  the  foregoing 
Lecture,  we  abstracted  from  the  situation  of  a  lincy  or  treated 
that  situation  as  unimportant,  while  comparing  length  with 
length,  and  direction  with  direction. 

99.  An  easy  consequence  or  two  of  this  conception  of  equa- 
lity of  vectors  may  be  conveniently  here  mentioned.     Thus  hav- 
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ing  once  established  (with  the  signification  already  explained) 
the  equation  d  -  c  =  b  -  a,  we  may  naturally  be  led,  by  the  known 
analogies  of  algebraical  notation,  to  write  also  (under  the  same 
conditions  of  relative  position  of  the  four  points  compared)  this 
other  form  of  the  same  equation, 

D  =  (b  -  a)  +  c ; 

or  even  this  slightly  simpler  form  (omitting  the  parentheses), 

D  =  B  -  A+  c. 

And  then,  returning  from  notations  to  conceptions,  from  signs 
to  thoughts,  from  symbolical  expressions  to  geometrical  inter- 
pretations, we  may  regard  ourselves  as  having  thus  been  led  to 
enlarge  that  notion  of  the  addition  of  a  line  to  a  pointy  which 
was  proposed  in  the  first  of  these  Lectures.  For  whereas  we 
there  employed  only  the  identity  b  =  b  -  a  +  a,  or  considered  only 
that  primary  case  of  addition  of  a  vector  b  -  a  to  a  vehend  a,  in 
which  this  ^^  punctum  vehendum"  a,  wsls  already  given  as  the  mt- 
tial  point  of  that  **  linea  vector^*'  b  -  a,  which  was  to  be  applied 
or  (in  the  language  of  these  Lectures)  added  to  it;  and  regarded 
ourselves  as  thus  obtaining  the  fnal  point  b  of  the  proposed  line, 
as  (what  we  called)  the  sumy  or  as  the  geometrical  result  of  this 
conceived  addition  :  we  now,  on  the  contrary,  employ  the  equo' 
tion  above  written,  namely,  d  =  b  -  a  +  c,  and  thereby  enlarge 
our  view,  so  as  to  include  the  more  general  case,  where  the  pro- 
posed line  B- A  does  not  already  begin  at  the  proposed  point  c,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added  or  applied,  but  is  made  to  move,  without 
change  of  length  or  of  direction,  until,  in  its  new  and  altered 
situation,  denoted  by  d  -c,  it  comes  to  begin  there ;  the  point  d, 
in  which  it  thus  comes  to  end^  being  now  the  result  of  this  pro- 
cess, or  the  geometrical  sum  required.  From  the  remark  made 
at  the  end  of  article  97,  it  is  clear  that  with  this  notation,  thus 
interpreted,  we  shall  have  also,  by  alternation^  for  the  same  sup- 
posed arrangement  of  the  points,  this  other  connected  equation, 

D=C- A  +  B ; 

and,  therefore,  that  for  any  three  points  of  space,  a  b  c,  we  may 
write  (as  in  algebra)  the  identity. 
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C-A  +  B  =  B-A  +  C, 

each  member  being  a  symbol  for  one  common  fourth  point  d. 

100.  The  same  conception  of  equal  vectors  conducts  also  to 
several  useful  results  respecting  the  addition  of  directed  lines. 
Thus,  in  connexion  with  fig.  21,  we  may  write 

D  -  A  =  (d  -  c)  +  (c  -  a)  =  (b  -  a)  +  (c  -  a)  ; 

and  again,  by  the  last  formula  of  art.  97,  or  by  the  principle  of 
alterncUion  of  an  equation  between  differences  of  points,  we  have 

D  -  A  =  (d  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  (c  -  a)  +  (b  -  a); 

the  sum,  therefore,  of  two  directed  and  coinitial  lines^  such  as 
the  vectors  b  -  a  and  c  -  a,  t^  the  intermediate  and  coinitial 
diagonal,  d  -  a,  of  the  parallelogram  abdc,  described  with  those 
two  lines  as  sides  ;  as,  in  several  other  modern  systems  (resem- 
bling so  far  the  present  theory),  it  has  been  inferred  or  defined  to 
be.  And  we  see  that  this  sum  of  two  vectors  is  independent  of 
the  order  of  the  summands,  so  that  we  may  write,  generally,  as 
in  algebra, 

a  +  /3  =  /3  +  o; 

and  may  say  that  the  Addition  of  Vectors  is  always  a  commuta-^ 
live  operation.  It  is  also  an  associative  operation ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  may  write,  generally, 

(y  +  /3)  +  a  =  7  +  (/3  +  a). 

For  if  we  make,  in  connexion  with  the  diame  figure  21, 

a=a=B-A=D-c=F-B; 

j3  =  C-A  =  D-B;   'y  =  B-C  =  P-D; 

we  shall  then  have  the  two  partial  sums, 

j3  +  a=D-A;y+j3  =  B-A  =  F-B; 

and  the  total  sum  of  the  three  successive  vectors  a  ^  y,  whether 
they  be  associated  (or  grouped)  in  one  way,  by  adding  y  to  /3  +  a, 
or  in  another  way  by  adding  y  +  /3  to  a,  is  still,  in  each  case,  the 
same  final  vector,  f-a;  since 
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y  +  (j3  +  o)  =»  (f  -  d)  +  (d  -  a)  «  F  -  A, 
and 

(7  +  /3)  +  O  =  (f  -  b)  +  (b  -  a)  =  F  -  A. 

We  may  therefore  omit  the  parentheses^  and  write  simply,  here, 
the  equation 

7  +  /3+o  =  F-A. 

Or  if  we  attend  only  to  the  gauche  quadrilateral  acbf,  with 
/3i  ji  a  for  three  of  its  successive  sides,  and  with  ab  for  one 
diagonal,  and  cf  (not  marked  in  fig.  21)  for  the  other,  we  shall 
have 

y  +  /3=B-A,  a  +  y  =  F-c; 

and  therefore,  without  introducing  the  points  b  and  d, 

a+(y  +  /3)«(F-B)  +  (B-A)  =  F-A; 
(a  +  7)+/3  =  (F-c)+(c-A)  =  F-A; 

so  that  the  associative  principle  of  addition  is  again  seen  to  hold 
good,  and  we  may  write 

(a  +  7)  +  /3  =  o+(y  +  ^)  =  a  +  7  +  ^. 

We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that 

a  +  y  +  /3  =  y  +  /3  +  o, 

the  common  value  of  these  two  sums  being  the  vector  f-a;  and 
generally  it  is  clear,  from  considerations  such  as  the  above,  that 
in  the  addition  of  any  number  of  directed  lines  in  space^  those 
summand  lines  may  be  in  any  manner  grouped  and  transposed^ 
without  altering  the  final  result^  provided  that  no  one  of  the  given 
lines  is  changed  in  length  or  in  direction ;  and  also  that  this  sum 
of  any  set  of  vectors  is  simply  that  one  resultant  vector  which 
represents  or  is  the  instrument  of  a  vection  or  motion  in  space, 
equivalent^  as  to  its  total  or  final  bffbct,  to  all  the  proposed  com^ 
ponent  or  partial  motions^  simultaneously  or  successively  per- 
formed. In  short,  the  addition  of  vectors  still  answers  to  the 
composition  ofvections. 

101.  We  have  now  completely  resolved  the^r^^  problem  of 
article  96,  under  the  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  were 
mentioned  near  the  commencement  of  art.  97 ;  the  restriction^ 
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there  spoken  ofy  having  since  been  pictured  by  a  pcwallelogram, 
and  the  liberty  having  been  constructed  by  a  prism.  And  there 
can  now  be  no  diflSculty  in  resolving  also  the  second  problem  of 
art.  969  with  the  help  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
art.  97,  in  connexion  with  figure  19.  For,  after  constructing,  as 
in  that  figure,  the  parallelogram  abdc,  to  represent  (as  above) 
the  equality 

D  -  c  =  B  -  A, 

we  see,  by  the  remarks  just  now  referred  to,  that  we  shall  {really) 
change  the  value  of  one  of  the  two  equated  vectors^  or  make  it 
(really  and  noT  merely  in  appearance)  cease  to  be  equal  to  the 
other  vector^  if,  by  any  one  of  three  distinct  sorts  of  changes  of 
the  position  of  the  sought  point  d  (the  three  other  points  abc  re- 
main! ng^x^t/),  we  either ^r«^,  lengthen  (or  shorten)  the  line  cd, 
as  by  removing  d  to  b  ;  or,  secondly^  turn  that  line  cd,  in  the 
plane  of  abc,  as  by  changing  d  to  f  ;  or  else,  and  thirdly^  turn  ^ 
that  line  cd  out  of  the  plane  abc,  into  some  other  position,  which 
is  not  represented  in  the  figure.  Conversely  these  three  distinct 
and  elementary  modes^  of  change  of  the  vector  d  -  c,  exhaust  all 
the  possible  varieties  of  real  alteration  of  that  vector.  For  what- 
ever position  in  space  may  be  denoted  by  the  letter  h,  we  may 
always  conceive  that  the  point  o  comes  to  be  removed  to  this 
new  position  h,  and  that  the  vector  cd  is  thereby  changed  to  the 
vector  CH,  or  that  the  difference  d  -  c  is  changed  to  h  -  c,  by  three 
successive  and  component  alterations  of  the  kinds  enumerated 
above:  namely,  by  first  lengthening  (or  shortening)  cd  to  ce; 
then  turning  CB,  in  the  plane  abc,  till  it  becomes  cg  (in  fig.  19)  ; 
and  finally  causing  cg  to  revolve,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  till  it  takes  the  position  ch.  In  fact  we 
could  always,  by  an  opposite  rotation,  in  such  a  perpendicular 
plane,  bring  ch  to  coincide  with  some  such  line  as  cg,  in  the 
given  plane  of  abc;  then,  in  that  plane,  turn  cg  till  it  became, 
Kke  CE,  a  line  in  the  same  direction  as  cd;  and  finally  shorten 
(or  lengthen)  cb,  till  it  became  the  line  cd  itself  But  each  of 
these  three  operations  would  make  a  real  change  in  the  vector  on 
which  the  operation  was  performed,  since  it  would  alter  either 
the  direction  (in  one  or  other  of  two  different  ways),  or  else  the 
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length  of  that  line ;  and  to  these  thrbe  distinct  modes  qf  change 
of  a  vector  d-c,  we  see  that  all  others  may  he  reduced.  A 
VbctoR)  such  as  h-c,  is  therefore,  in  this  sense,  a  Triplet, 
since  it  depends  upon  three  distinct  elements,  which  admit  of 
being  expressed  numerically;  namely  one  to  tell  us  in  what  ratio 
the  length  of  cd  has  been  changed,  in  order  to  make  it  become 
CB  (in  the  foregoing  process) ;  another^  to  express,  in  degrees 
or  quadrants,  &c.,  the  angle  bcg,  through  which  the  line  ce  has 
been  turned,  in  the  given  plane  abc  ;  and  finally  a  third  number, 
to  record  the  magnitude  of  that  other  angle  gch,  through  which 
C6  has  been  caused  to  revolve,  in  a  new  and  perpendicular  plane, 
that  it  might  take  the  position  ch.  In  astronomical  language, 
if  ABC  be  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  and  if  co  be  a  line  whose 
length  is  unity,  directed  towards  the  south,  while  c  is  some 
known  origin  or  post  of  observation ;  then  the  vector  ch  (or  the 
position  H  of  its  extremity)  will  be  entirely  known,  if  we  know, 
first,  its  length,  or  the  number  of  linear  units,  such  as  the  length  cd, 
which  are  contained  in  what  is  often  spoken  of,  and  tabulated,  as 
the  rae/itt^-vector  of  the  point  (or  celestial  body)  h  ;  secondly, 
the  azimuth,  bcg,  of  that  point  or  body ;  and  thirdly,  the  alti- 
tude, gch:  but  the  knowledge  of  any  two  of  these  three  datei 
cannot,  in  general,  dispense  with  knowing  the  third.  All  must 
be  known,  if  we  would  fully  know  what  particular  vector  the 
line  CH  is,  or  where  in  space  the  point  or  body  h  is  situated ; 
unless  we  should  employ  the  aid  of  data  of  some  other  kind,  which 
would  however  always  be  found  to  furnish,  when  sufficiently 
discussed,  a  triple  variety,  and  one  not  more  than  triple,  as 
answering,  in  fact,  to  the  tridimensional  character  of  space. 
Indeed  we  have  of  late  been  merely  reproducing,  under  a  some- 
what diflferent  aspect,  and  in  a  somewhat  greater  detail,  con- 
siderations which  were  briefly  stated,  or  suggested,  in  article  17 
of  the  first  of  these  Lectures  on  Quaternions ;  and  there  can  now 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinctly  seeing  that  (as  was  stated  by  antici- 
pation in  that  earlier  article)  ant  vector  whatever  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  trinomial  form, 

p^ix+Jy-^-kz; 

where  ijk  retain  their  significations  as  unit  lines,  while  the  scalars 
xy  z  are  simply  Cartesian  co-ordinates. 
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102.  Resuming  dow  the  consideration  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed in  art.  95,  Jt  is  easy  to  see  that  equal  quotients  are 
represented  by  equivalent  biradials  ;  and  conrersely,  that 
whatever  change  of  a  ray  disturbs  the  latter  equivalence^  dis- 
turbs also'  the  former  equality  ;  whereas,  so  long  as  the  equiva- 
lence of  the  biradials  remains^  din  equation  between  the  quotients 
holds  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in  fig.  18,  art.  94,  the  five  bira- 
dials HAE,  EEC,  FAC,  DBA,  ECB,  have  been  seen  to  be  all  mu- 
tually equivalent,  in  the  sense  defined  in  art.  93;  and  accordingly, 
if  the  final  ray  of  any  one  of  these  five  biradials  be  divided  by  the 
initial  ray,  as  for  instance  ae  by  ah,  or  e- a  by  h- a,  the  quo- 
tient is,  for  each  of  these  five  divisions,  expressed  by  one  common 
symbol,  namely  by  2A^,  if  the  figure  be  conceived  to  be  laid 
upon  a  table,  and  looked  at  from  above.  That  is  to  say,  we 
have  the  five  following  formulse,  to  be  interpreted  on  the  plan  of 
art.  86,  in  connexion  with  figure  18 : 

(b-a)-5-(h-a)  =  2A*; 
(c-e)  -^(K-E)  =  2A*; 
(c-a)^(f-a)  =  2A*; 
(a-b)^(d-b)  =  2A*; 

(B-c)-f-(B-C)  =  2A*. 

And  again,  whereas  the  three  other  biradials  fbc,  dca,  eab, 
were  seen  (in  art.  94)  to  be  indeed  similar  to  the  five  biradials 
just  now  mentioned,  but  not  equivalent  to  them,  because  the  di- 
rection of  the  rotation  from  one  ray  to  another  is  reversed,  or 
because  the  aspects  are  opposite  ;  while  yet  the  three  biradials 
last  named  are  at  least  equivalent  to  each  other :  we  have  ac- 
cordingly, for  them^  these  three  other  formulae,  in  which  the  sign 
alone  of  the  exponent  §  is  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  five 
formulae  last  written : 

(c-b)  -f-  (F-B)  =  2ft"*; 
(a-c)  -i-(d-c)  =  2A"*; 

(B-A)-r-(E-A)  =  2A'*. 

103.  The  same  conception  of  equality  of  quotients  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  simpler  figure  (fig.  22) ;  in  which 
AOB  and  COD  are  halves  of  equilateral  triangles,  if  the  closing 
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Knes  AB9  CO  be  drawn,  but  may  also  be  conceived  to  be  two  bi* 
radial  figures, with  a  common  rertez  at  o,  and, with  one  common 
upward  aspect^  and  one 
common  shape;  the  se- 
cond biradial  being  ob- 
tained from  the  first,  by 
first  causing  it  to  revolve 
through  a  certain  amount 
(in  the  figure,  a  quadrant) 
of  right-handed  rotation,  in  its  own  plane,  round  its  own  vertex, 
till  it  takes  the  position  eof,  and  by  then  increasing  the  length 
of  each  of  the  two  rays  oe  and  of,  in  one  common  ratio  (namely, 
in  the  figure,  the  ratio  of  V  3  to  1)  :  the  pair  of  rays  a,  j3,  being 
thus  changed  to  a  new  pair  of  rays,  7,  S,  but  so  that  the  quotient 
of  the  new  pair  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  old  pair  (each 
being  still,  in  this  case  »2A^),  and  that  thus  the  equation  of  art. 
95  is  satisfied,  namely 

In  fact,  when  a  biradial  is  thus  merely  turned  round  in  its  plane, 
and  when  its  legs  are  cdlered  proportionally^  so  that  it  is,  in  its 
new  state,  equivalent,  as  a  biradial,  to  what  it  was  in  its  old 
state,  according  to  the  definition  of  such  equivalence  in  art.  93, 
it  is  clear  that  neither  the  relative  lengthy  nor  yet  the  relative 
direction,  of  the  second  ray  of  the  pair  to  the  first  ray  of  the 
same  pair,  is  altered ;  but  (by  art.  40  of  the  second  Lecture) 
the  QUOTIENT  of,  the  division  of  the  second  ray  by  the  first  ray 
depends  only  on  this  relative  length,  and  upon  this  relative  direc- 
tion :  the  quotient  itself  therefore  remains  unaltered,  during  these 
changes  of  the  rays  which  are  compared. 

104.  It  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  enough,  in  estima- 
ting the  relative  direction  of  two  rays,  to  attend  simply  to  the 
ANGLE  between  them,  considered  as  to  its  magnitude  or  quantity, 
and  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  its  plane.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient,  in 
the  study  and  comparison  of  directed  lines  in  space.  For  if,  for 
example,  in  fig.  22,  after  multiplying  the  length  of  the  ray  a  by 
V3,  and  causing  it  to  revolve  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant 
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in  the  plane  of  a  and  /S,  so  as  to  make  it  take  the  length  and  di- 
rection of  y,  we  were  to  imagine  that  it  was  enough  to  multiply 
in  like  manner  the  length  of  j3  by  the  same  incommensurable 
tensor  V3;  arid  then  simply  to  set  oS  some  fourth  line  S,  with  a 
length  thus  obtained,  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  to  y,  such 
having  been  the  angle  of  inclination  of /3  to  a;  and  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  thus  we  should  satisfy  the  condition  of  the  equality 
of  quotients,  or  the  equation 

the  consequence  would  be  that  we  should  find,  for  the  ray  S,  no 
ONB  determined  direction^  but  merely  a  conical  locus,  even  if 
its  initial  point  or  origin  o,  were  regarded  as  given  and  fixed : 
namely  that  right  cone,  or  cone  of  revolution^  which  would  be 
described  round  the  ray  7,  or  round  the  line  oc  as  axis,  with  the 
point  o  for  vertex,  and  with  a  semi-angle  of  sixty  degrees.  We 
should  therefore  be  led  into  a  vagueness,  and  an  indetermina^ 
tiony  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid,  if  it  be  possible  to  do 
so ;  and  which  indeed,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  introduce,  or 
tolerate^  if  by  a  better  choice  of  definitions  we  can  avoid  it:  as 
we  can,  in  fact,  avoid  it,  by  taking  plane  and  hand  into  ac- 
count. Neglecting  these,  and  attending  merely  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  angle,  we  could  no  longer  say,  definitely^  that  the 
identity 

(j3^a)xa  =  i3 
held  good ;  we  could  only  say  that  the  simple  symbol  in  the  se- 
cond or  right  hand  member,  namely  j3,  denoted  one  among  the 
infinitely  many  values  of  the  complex  symbol  in  the  first  or  left 
hand  member,  namely  (j3-r-a)  x  a ;  that  is,  geometrically  speak- 
in^,  j3  would  denote  one  of  the  infinitely  many  directions  of  the 
sides  of  a  certain  right  cone^  all  which  directions  would  be  in- 
cluded among  the  meanings  of  the  (on  this  plan)  comparatively 
indeterminate  symbol  (j3  -H  a)  x  a.  But  when  plane  and  hand 
are  attended  to  (by  our  considering  towards  which  hand  and  in 
WHAT  plane  the  rotation  is  to  be  performed),  this  in  determina- 
tion entirely  disappears.  There  is,  therefore,  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  our  taking  them  into  account,  as  we  have  done, 
and  as  we  shall  continue  to  do. 
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105.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  were  to  deny  to  us  the  li- 
berty of  turning  the  proposed  angle  about,  even  in  its  own  plane; 
or  were  to  require  that  we  should  not  alter ^  even  proportionally ^ 
the  lengths  of  its  legs  at  all ;  if,  in  short,  conceding  that  when 
the  quotients  are  equals  the  biradials  must  be  equivalent^  he  were 
to  refuse  to  admit,  conversely,  that  equivalent  biradials  represent, 
in  all  cases,  equal  quotients:  we  might  remind  this  supposed  ob- 
jector, that  in  studying  the  quotient  of  two  rays  we  have  (in 
art.  40)  proposed  to  study  only  a  certain  complex  relation,  of 
(what  we  called)  the  metrographic  kind :  not  lengths  themselves^ 
nor  directions  themselvesy  as  his  objection  would  require  us  to  do, 
but  a  relation  between  lengths^  combined  with  a  relation  between 
directions.  We  must,  therefore,  not  forego  the  liberty  above  de- 
scribed, while  we  submit  to  the  restrictions  which  accompany  it. 
Indeed,  before  the  invention  of  the  quaternions,  the  same  inter- 
pretation  of  the  equation  8-7-7  =  13 -i- a,  as  expressing  a  pro- 
portionality of  lengths,  and  an  equality  of  angles,  directed  towards 
one  hand  in  one  fixed  plane^  had  been  published  by  other  writers 
with  whom  I  am  happy  so  far  to  agree :  although  my  view  of 
either  of  the  two  equated  quotients^  separately  taken,  appears  to 
be  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  myself;  as  also  does  my  mode  of 
passing/rom  plane  to  plane. 

106.  Having  thus  come  to  understand  fully  the  conditions  of 
equality  of  two  quotients,  /3  -i-  a  and  8  -f-  7,  we  are  next  to  efiu- 
merate  their  modes  of  inequality  ^  as,  towards  the  end  of  article 
95,  it  was  proposed  to  do.  And  this  enumeration  is  easy  :  for  if 
we  regard  the  rays  a  and  j3  as  given  and  fixed,  and  retain  also  y, 
at  first,  as  an  unaltered  vector,  we  know,  by  the  discussion  in 
article  101,  that  the  remaining  vector  8  may  be  changed  in  three 
distinct  waySy  or  admits  of  a  triple  variety.  And  if  we  next  con- 
ceive the  new  biradial,  whose  rays  are  the  old  7  and  the  new  8, 
to  turn  (not  in  but)  with  its  oum  plane^  preserving  its  new  incli- 
nation  to  the  old  plane  of  a  and  /3  unchanged ;  we  shall  thereby 
alter^in  a  new  and  fourth  way^  thebiradial  (7, 8),  or  ihequotient 
8-f-7;  because  we  shall  alter  its  plane.  You  see  this  little, 
moveable,  reading-desk,  upon  the  table  before  us:  the  line  or  edge 
where  its  slope  meets  the  table  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  meridional 
direction,  or  in  the  line  of  north  and  south;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
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I  can  ino7e  it,  as  I  now  do,  by  making  the  desk  turn^  while  it 
ttiU  rests  upon  the  table^  till  the  same  edge  conies  to  be  inclined^ 
or  (if  I  choose)  perpendicular  to  the  meridian.  (See  figure  23, 
where  two  positions  of  a  prismatic  desk  abcdbf  on  a  rectan- 
gnlar  table  ghik  are  represented.) 

Fig.  23. 


And  thus  I  have  altered  the  aspect  of  thedesk^  and  therefore 
(by  art.  93)  the  value  of  any  biradial,  which  might  have  pre- 
viously been  traced  upon  it ;  the  new  biradial,  after  such  a  turn" 
ing  OF  and  with  its  own  plane^  being  no  longer  equivalent  to 
the  old  one.  In  astronomical  language,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
know  the  perihelion  distance  of  a  comet,  the  distance  of  perihe^ 
Hon  from  node^  and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic ; 
the  ORBIT,  as  sl  plane,  remains  in  part  unknown,  until  we  know 
also  the  longitude  of  the  node^  or  the  line  in  which  it  intersects 
the  ecliptic.  The  required  enumeration  of  elements  has 
therefore  been  eiFected ;  and  we  become  aware  that  the  quotient 
OF  TWO  RATS  involvcs^  when  thus  geometrically  and  numerically 
analyzed^  a  quadruple  variety  :  it  is,  therefore,  found  again^ 
by  this  way  of  examination,  as  well  as  by  the  method  of  article 
91,  to  include  within  itself  a  system  of  four  numbers,  and  to 
be,  in  that  sense^  a  Quaternion. 

107.  The  following  additional  remarks  on  this  important  con- 
clusion may  not  be  wholly  useless.  If  the  situations  of  the  two 
extreme  points  a  and  B,'of»tbe  vector  b-a,  were  attended  to, 
that  vector  would  depend  on  six  distinct  numerical  elements 
(such  as  the  six  co-ordinates  of  the  two  points) ;  because  the 
situation  of  each  point,  in  particular,  depends  on,  and  involves. 
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three  numbers^  by  the  tridimensional  character  of  space.  Again, 
if  a  quotient  of  two  such  vectors,  expressed  under  the  form 
(d  -  c)  -T-  (b  -  a),  depended  essentially  on  the  situations  of  the 
Jour  points  a  b  c  d,  it  \irould,  for  the  same  reason,  involve  no 
fewer  than  twblvb  numerical  elements ;  namely  tJiree  for  each 
of  these  four  points.  But  because  the  vector,  denoted  by  the 
symbol  b  -  a,  is  conceived  to  depend,  essentially,  only  on  the 
RBLATivB  and  not  on  the  absolutb  positions  of  the  points  a  and 
B,  we  are  allowed,  in  examining  the  degree  of  essentM  variety 
of  which  a  vector,  so  regarded,  is  capable,  to  abstract  from  all 
that  seeming  or  merely  apparent  variety^  which  the  mere  change 
of  SITUATION  of  the  pair  of  points  can  produce.  We  may,  there- 
fore, conceive  the  initial  point  a  BAfixed^  and  attend  only  to  the 
change  of  the  position  of  the  final  point  a  ;  and  then  we  find 
that  the  vector  b  -  a  depends  essentially  upon  thIlbb  numbers 
only,  and  is,  in  that  sense,  a  triplet.  And  here  we  might 
already  see  that  the  quotient  of  two  vectors  such  as 

(d-c)-7-(b-a), 

may  be  put  under  the  form 

(b-a)-^(b-a), 

by  shifting  merely  the  situation  of  the  line  cd,  till  it  comes  to 
coincide  with  a  new  line  ae,  commencing  at,  or  radiating  from, 
the  point  a,  Without  its  length  or  its  direction  having  been  al- 
tered, so  that  the  equation 

B-A=D-C 

shall  be  satisfied.  And  thus,  by  treating  a  as  a  known  and  fixed 
point,  or  origin  of  vectors,  we  should,  in  studying  the  amount 
of  possible  variety  of  a  quotient  of  the  kind  above  considered,  be 
only  obliged,  at  mostf  to  consider  that  degree  of  variety  which 
might  arise  from  changes  of  the  two  points  b  and  b;  so  that  the 
Quotient  in  question  could  not  involve  more  than  six  distinct 
numerical  elements.  Considering,  next,  that  it  is  not  on  the 
actual  or  absolute  lengths  of  the  two  vectors  that  their  quotient 
depends,  but  rather  on  their  relative  length,  or  on  the  ratio  of 
the  one  length  to  the  other,  we  see  that  the  divisorMne  b  -  a 
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may  be  treated  as  having  its  length  equal  to  some  one  fixed 
standard,  or  unity  provided  that  we  suitably,  that  is  to  say  pro- 
portioncUly^  change  the  length  of  the  dividend-line  b  -  a  ;  and 
thus  the  NUMBER  of  distinct  numerical  elements,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  quotient,  is  reduced  at  least  as  low  as  five  ;  because 
the  point  b  may  be  conceived  to  be  situated  upon  the  surface  of 
a  sphere^  with  its  radius  equal  to  the  unit  of  length,  described 
about  the  fixed  point  a  as  centre  :  so  that  its  degree  of  possible 
variety  is  reduced  from  a  dependence  on  three  numbers  to  a  de- 
pendence on  TWO  only,  while  the  other  variable  point  e  continues 
to  furnish  only  three  numbers.  But  again,  it  is  not  absolute^  but 
relative  directions  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  we  must  there- 
fore allow  the  angle  bae  to  turn  in  its  oum  plane^  round  its  own 
vertex  a,  and  must  exclude^  as  merely  apparent^  whatever  dis- 
tinction  or  variety  seems  to  result,  from  the  comparison  of  any  one 
such  position  of  the  angle  (or  biradial)  so  revolving,  with  another 
position  thereof.  We  may  then  conceive  the  unit-vector  ab  to 
be  brought,  by  this  sort  of  rotation,  into  one  fixed  plane^  such  as 
the  horizontal  plane  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  a  ;  and  then, 
although  the  possible  variety  of  the  point  e  will  still  remain  nu- 
merically  triple^  yet  the  variety  allowed  to  the  point  b  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  dependence  upon  a  single  number^  such  as  that  which 
would  express  the  azimuth  of  this  point  b,  or  generally  a  single 
angle  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  whole  possible  variety 
OF  THE  quotient  OF  TWO  VECTORS,  or  of  onc  directed  line  in 
space  divided  by  another,  is  found,  therefore,  by  this  mode  of 
examination  or  analysis,  to  involve  a  dependence  upon  not  more 
THAN  Four  distinct  numerical  elements.  And  that  it  in- 
volves not  FEWER  THAN  FouR  such  elements  appears  from  con- 
siderations stated  above.  It  may  therefore  be  properly  called  (as 
in  fact  I  do  call  it)  a  Quaternion.  In  short,  when  such  a 
quotient  is  pictured  by  a  biradialy  it  is  found  to  involve  two  nu- 
merical elements  for  species^  and  two  others  for  aspect ;  or  more 
concisely,  two  for  shape,  and  two  for  plane  :  but  two  and 
two  make  Four. 

108.  It  is  easy  now  to  answer  the  last  of  the  questions  (80, 
IX.),  which  were  proposed  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture ; 
or  to  shew,  generally,  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  mti/- 
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tipUcation  ofo^it  Quaternion  hy  anotubr.  For  we  need  only 
oonceive  the  two  factor  quaternions  as  being  represented  or  con- 
structed by  two  biradial  figures^  having,  for  greater  simplicity, 
one  common  vertex;  to  inquire  next  in  what  linefi  ih^  planes  of 
these  two  figures  intersect  each  other ;  to  determine  thence  two 
other  lines  a  and  y,  so  that  the  quotient /3  ^  a  may  be  equal  to  the 
multiplicand  quaternion^  and  that  y  -r-  /3  may  be  in  like  manner 
equal  to  the  multiplier^  accbrding  to  the  notion  of  equality  be- 
tween quotients,  which  has  been  already  fully  explained:  and  finally 
to  determine  the  product  quaternion^  namely,  the  new  quotient 
Y  -f-  a,  according  to  the  identity  in  art.  49,  by  completing  a  tri^ 
angular  pyramid,  or  at  least  by  closing  a  trihedral  angle.  That 
the  process,  thus  sketched  out,  is  an  absolutely  definite  one, 
and  altogether  free  from  vagueness,  you  may  already  see. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  have  it  shewn  to  you,  as 
I  hope  in  the  next  Lecture  to  shew  it,  that  the  results  of  such 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  QUATERNIONS  constitute,  in  many  remark- 
able instances,  or  classes  of  cases,  connected  with  useful  geo- 
metrical interpretations  and  applications,  the  subject-matter  of 

THEOREMS. 

For  example,  the  associative  principle  of  the  multiplication  of 
quaternions^  or  the  equation 

q  q-q^q  ^q  q, 

(where  the  point  is  used  as  a  mark  of  multiplication),  will  be 
found  to  be  such  a  theorem.  It  will  be  shewn  to  be  a  truths  but 
fiot  a  truism  ;  corresponding,  in  this  system  of  symbolical  geo- 
metry, to  certain  properties  of  spherical  figures,  which  are  indeed 
important,  but  are  not  obvious:  and  which  cannot  probably  be  in 
any  other  way  so  simply  expressed. 

109.  But  while  thus  reserving  for  another  occasion  any  such 
investigations  as  these,  respecting  the  theory  of  Operations  on 
Quaternions,  with  the  geometrical  constructions  and  conse- 
quences that  pertain  to  them,  a  few  remarks  may  usefully  be 
added  here  as  illustrations  of,  or  corollaries  from,  some  things 
which  have  been  already  stated  in  the  present  Lecture,  respect- 
ing operations  on  lines  and  numbers.  Thus,  without  entering 
yet  on  the  general  operation  of  taking  the  tensor,  we  may  at 
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least  consider  here  the  two  particular  but  useful  casest  where  the 
general  quaternion^  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate,  reduces 
itself,  first,  to  a  number^  and  second,  to  a  line:  and  so  may  at 
present  inquire  only,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  tensor  of  a 
scalar;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  the  tensor  of  a  vector? 
And  then  we  may  observe,  that  whereas  every  tensor  is  (by  art. 
63)  to  be  regarded  as  a  signless  number,  which  denotes  gene^ 
rally  (by  90)  the  metric  element  of  a  factor,  the^oriwer  of 
the  two  tensors  just  now  mentioned  expresses  that  factor-element 
of  the  scalar^  namely,  its  absolute  value,  or  arithmetical  magni' 
tude^  which  is  independent  of  algebraical  sign  ;  while  the  latter 
of  the  same  two  tensors  expresses  that  analogous  factor-element 
of  the  vector^  namely,  its  length  ox  geometrical  magnitude^  which 
\%  independent  of  geometrical  direction.  As  examples  of  such 
tensors  of  scalars,  we  have  the  values, 

T(±3)-3;  T(±^2)=^2; 

and  as  examples  of  such  tensors  of  vectors,  we  have  the  equa- 
tions, 

Tt  =  T;-TA  =  l. 

110.  In  fact,  by  prefixing  the  characteristic  T  to  any  sym- 
bol p  of  a  vector,  or  directed  line  in  space,  regarded  as  being  itself 
a  geometrical  factor  (on  the  plan  of  art.  82),  we  imply  (see  art. 
90)  that  vre  abstract  from  the  graphic  operation  of  this ^c/or- 
line^  and  attend  only  to  its  metric  effect  ;  which  comes  to 
abstracting  from  the  direction  of  the  line  p,  and  attending  only 
to  its  length.  This  length  of  any  vector  p  may  hence  be  de^ 
noted  by  the  symbol  Tp,  and  may  be  called,  as  above,  on  the 
general  plan  of  these  Lectures  (see  in  particular  the  latter  part 
of  art.  90),  the  tensor  of  that  vector  p.  In  other  words,  the  num- 
ber Tp  is  to  be  conceived  to  denote  the  answer  to  the  question, 
How  many  linear  units  (of  a  length  previously  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  length)  are  contained  in  the  line  g?  For  when  the 
tensor  Tp  is  considered  (on  the  plan  of  same  art.  90)  as  one  ele- 
ment of  the  factor  p  (the  other  factor-element  being  the  versor 
Up),  it  must  be  supposed  to  answer  this  other  but  connected 
question  :  In  what  ratio  does  the  proposed  vector  p,  regarded  as 
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a  MULTIPLIER-LINE,  alter  the  length  qfany  other  vector  o-, 
perpendicular  to  itselfy  on  which  it  operates,  in  the  way  explain- 
ed in  the  eighty-second  article  ? — that  is  to  say  (<r  being  still  sup- 
posed perpendicular  to  p),  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
product-line  pa  to  the  length  of  the  multiplicand4%ne  a?  On 
the  one  hand,  by  art.  90,  this  ratio  must  be  that  of  Tp  to  1, 
because  it  is,  in  general,  the  ratio  of  Tq  to  1,  if  {^  be  the  factor 
of  the  multiplication,  whatever  that  factor  may  be:  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  art.  82,  the  same  ratio  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  p,  because  the  length  of  the  product- 
line  (XT  was  found,  in  that  article,  to  be  the  product  oi  the  lengths 
of  the  two  factor- lines,  in  the  sense  that  the  number  denoting  the 
length  of  pa  is  the  product  of  those  which  denote  the  lengths  of 
p  and  a.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude,  as  before,  that  the  num^ 
ber  Tp  expresses  the  length  of  the  line  p  ;  or  that  *'  the  tensor 
of  a  vector  is  the  number  denoting  its  length." 

With  this  signification  of  a  symbol  such  as  Tp,  it  is  clear  that 
the  equations  of  art.  90, 

T.kX  =  6c,  T(X^ic)  =  c-=-i, 

may  be  written  as  identities  thus, 

T.icX  =  Tic.TA,  T(X-f-ic)=TA^Tic; 

where  k  and  X  are  symbols  ofany  two  vectors:  and  indeed  it  will 
be  found  that  analogous  identities  exist,  for  the  more  general 
case  where  those  symbols  under  the  characteristic  T  are  supposed 
to  represent  two  quaternions. 

111.  There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  expressing  the  length 
of  a  line  p,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  theory,  without  em- 
ploying the  characteristic  T,  which  mode  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  mention,  and  which  depends  on  the  principle  enunciated  at 
the  beginning  of  art.  85.  It  was  there  shewn,  as  a  particular 
case  of  the  multiplication  of  parallel  vectors,  that  the  square  of 
every  vector  is  a  negative  scalar ^  of  which  the  positive  opposite 
expresses  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  vector ;  that  is,  the 
square  of  the  number  which  denotes  that  length,  by  denoting  (as 
usual)  the  number  of  linear  units  contained  in  it.     Hence,  for 

I  2 
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examplei  if  r  be  the  number  \vbich  tbus  denoteft  the  length  of 
the  vector  p,  we  shall  have  the  equations, 

which  give  ako  these  others, 

the  expression  -  p',  under  this  last  radical  sig^,  being  here  a  post- 
tive  number,  because  the  square  p^  of  the  vector  p  is  itsel/(hy 
the  lately  cited  article)  a  negative  number.  The  radical  \/(-p')  is 
therefore,  in  this  theory,  another  SYMBOL^r  the  length  o/the 
line  p  ;  and  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  present  and  of  the 
foregoing  article,  we  arrive  at  this  important  symbolical  equality, 
where  p  may  represent  anp  vector^ 

giving  also  this  equation  freed  from  radicals, 

(Tp)«  +  p«  =  0. 

If  tr  be  a  scalar ^  then,  by  what  was  shewn  in  art.  109,  its  tensor 
is,  on  the  other  hand, 

Tir=  1/  (+tt;8), 

where  the  positive  or  absolute  value  of  the  radical  is  to  be  taken ; 
and  we  may  just  mention  by  anticipation  here,  that  when  a  jtio- 
temion  q  shall  have  been  put  under  the  general  form  already 
referred  to  in  art.  78,  namely, 

y  =  IT  +  f  a:  +jy  +  kz^ 
or,  more  concisely, 

y  =  m;  +  p, 

where  tr  is  a  scalar,  and  p  is  a  vector,  the  tensor  of  this  quater- 
nion will  be  found  to  admit  of  being  so  expressed  as  to  include 
the  two  radical  forms  lately  written;  namely,  in  the  following 
way: 

Tj  =  T(m?  +  p)=  v'Cw^-p*)- 

112.  It  may  be  instructive  hereto  remark,  that  because  when 
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p  and  9  are  any  two  perpendicular  lines,  their  product  pa  is  itself 
another  line,  the  tensor  of  this  product  may,  by  the  last  article, 
be  thus  expressed : 

T  .  p<y  =  t/  (-  (p^')*)*  if  <F  -L  p. 

And  because  the  length  of  this  product  line  p<r  is  the  product  of 
the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines  p  and  <r,  we  have  also  (com- 
pare art.  110), 

T  •  p<F  e  Tp  .  Ta. 

Eliminating,  therefore,  the  characteristic  T,  by  the  principles  of 
the  preceding  article,  we  arrive  at  the  equation, 

V(-(pa)«)=  V  {-P»)  Vi-o'),  if»Xp; 

which  must  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
only  to  the  expressions  of  ordinary  or  commutative  Algebra.  But 
in  the  present  Geometrical  Calculus,  by  the  equation  of  perpen- 
dicularity assigned  in  art.  82,  the  formula  last  written,  when 
cleared  of  radicals,  expresses  simply  that 

-  p<F  .  pa  =»  pp  .  era,  if  -  ap  =  +  p<y ; 

and  since  this  last  condition  gives  evidently, 

-  p  .  ap  .  a  =  +  p  .  pa  .  a, 

we  see  that  we  have  only  to  remove  the  points,  regarded  as  marks 
of  multiplication,  which  serve  to  groupe  (and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  separate)  the  factors,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  expression  of 
the  equality  asserted  in  the  formula.  Now  such  removal  of 
POINTS,  or  of  other  separating  and  associating  marks  inserted  be- 
tween factor-symbols,  is  precisely  what  is  allowed  by  that  Asso- 
ciative Principle  of  multiplication,  which  was  stated,  in  art. 
108,  to  hold  good  for  quaternions  generally.  We  have,  therefore, 
not  only  explained  what  might  for  a  moment  appear  a  difficulty, 
but  also  have  verified,  in  one  useful  case  of  application,  that  ge- 
neral associative  principle,  which  will  be  found  to  be  among  the 
most  important  links  of  connexion  between  Algebra  and  the 
Calculus  of  Quaternions. 
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113.  The  versor  of  a  scalcur  is  simply  the  sign  +,  if  the  scalar 
be  positive,  or  the  sign  -,  if  the  scalar  be  negative;  but  because 
these  SIGNS,  regarded  as/actors^  have  respectively  the  same  ^ 
fects  as  the  factors  +  1  and  -  1,  we  may  write  for  any  scalar  tr, 
the  formula, 

Uw  =  ±  1,  according  as  m?  ^  0. 

For  example, 

U(+3)   =  +  =  +1; 
U(-t/2)  =  -  =  -.l. 

The  versor  of  a  vector  p  is  the  VBCTORrUNrr  tn  the  direction  of 
that  vector ;  for  such  is  the  other  factor  of  p,  in  the  identity 

p  =  Tp  .  Up ; 

the  factor  Tp  having  been  seen  (in  art.  1 10)  to  be  the  number 
which  denotes  the  kngth  of  the  line  p,  so  that  on  dividing  the 
line  by  this  number,  the  quotient 

Up  =  p  -i-  Tp 

must  be  in  general  a  new  line^  with  the  same  direction  as  p,  but 
with  its  length  reduced  to  unity.     For  example 

U(3i)=i;  U(-7V2)  =  -/ 

We  may  also  write  (in  virtue  of  the  value  of  Tp,  assigned  in  art. 
Ill)  this  general  expression^ 

Up  =  p-^V(-P^), 

where  p  may  denote  any  vector  ;  and  we  shall  have,  with  the 
same  generality,  the  equation  (compare  arts.  75,  77), 

(Up)«  =  -1. 

The  versor  of  zero  must  be  regarded  ^indeterminate^  unless  the 
zero  be  supposed  to  be  the  limit  of  some  known  process,  in  which 
case  we  may  be  induced  to  treat  it  as  an  infinitesimal  scalar  with 
known  sign,  or  (according  to  the  case)  as  an  infinitesimal  vector 
with  a  known  direction ;  and  then  this  sign,  or  this  direction, 
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may  be  considered  as  the  particular  value  of  the  symbol  UO,  for 
that  particalar  question.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  +  1  or-  1 
may  be  substituted  for  +  or  -,  as  the  value  of  the  versor  of  any 
scalar  different  from  zero,  we  may  also,  whenever  we  think  fit, 
equate  a  tensor  to  a  positive  scalar,  although  it  was  seen  (in  art. 
63)  to  be  more  properly  a  signless  number,  or  one  unaccompanied 
with  algebraic  sign. 

1 1 4.  The  conjugate  qfa  scalar  is  simply  that  scalar  itself;  but 
the  conjugate  of  a  vector  is  the  vector  reversed^  or  taken  with  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  original,  without  any  change  of  length; 
because  in  general  (by  art.  89)  conjugate  factors  produce  the 
same  effects  in  the  way  of  tension,  but  produce  opposite  effects 
in  the  way  of  version :  and  opposite  lines  (by  same  art.  89)  pro- 
duce such  opposite  effects,  when  used  as  axes  of  right-handed 
rotation,  to  operate  on  any  other  line  to  which  they  are  both  per- 
pendicular. Thus  with  the  recent  significations  of  w  and  ^,  and 
with  the  characteristic  of  conjugation  K,  we  have  generally, 

and  it  may  be  stated  by  anticipation,  that  when  any  quaternion 
q  is  put  under  the  form  (see  art.  Ill)  9  «  u;  +  p,  its  conjugate  is 

Kg'  =  K(tt;  +  p)  =  u;  -  p. 

1 15.  Finally,  as  regards  powers  oflinesj  with  positive  or  ne- 
gative numbers  for  their  exponents,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  clear  and 
simple  interpretation  to  any  symbol  of  such  a  power,  by  an  ob- 
vious extension  of  what  was  shown  in  art.  86,  respecting  powers 
oi  unit-vectors.  We  saw,  when  considering  such  powers,  that 
whereas  the  unit-line  k,  for  example,  if  regarded  as  a  factor, 
would  have  the  effect  o(  turning  any  horizontal  vector  on  which 
it  operates,  horizontally  and  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant, 
or  of  causing  this  multiplicand  vector  to  advance  through  90^  of 
azimuth,  the  power  k^  with  the  fraction  ^  for  its  exponent,  would 
only  cause  the  vector  to  turn,  in  the  same  plane  and  towards  the 
same  hand,  through  half  a  quadrant,  or  would  make  it  advance 
through  45**  of  azimuth.  The  operation  of  which  the  factor  A*  is 
the  agent,  is  therefore  half  of  that  other  operation,  of  which  the 
agent  is  the  factor  k  iti^elf ;  in  the  sense  that  two  operations  of 
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the  one  kind  are  equivalent  to  one  of  the  other.  In  symbols  we 
have,  therefore,  here,  as  in  common  algebra,  the  equation  or 
identity, 

Suppose  now  that  p  is  some  other  upward  vector, 

p  =  A«, 

where  z  is  a  positive  number  different  from  unity;  for  instance 
let 

z  =  2  V  2,  p  =  *  V8. 

To  interpret^  then,  the  symbol  p^  we  have  only  to  combine,  with 
the  recent  act  of  version  through  half  a  quadrant^  an  act  of  ten^ 
siony  which  shall,  in  like  manner,  produce  Imlfthe  effect  of  mul- 
tiplying by  the  number  z:  in  other  words  we  are  to  multiply  the 
square-root  A*  of  the  given  versor  A,  by  the  square-root  z^  of  the 
given  tensor  z.     For  the  product  thus  found,  namely, 

where  8^  has  its  usual  arithmetical  signification,  is  a  symbol  satis- 
fying the  analogous  identity, 

p*pi  =  p; 

and  the  symbol  p*,  when  thus  interpreted,  represents  a  factor 
which  is  the  agent  of  a  certain  complex  operation,  on  length  and 
on  direction,  whereof  the  metric  and  the  graphic  elements  are 
respectively,  as  operations,  the  halves  of  the  corresponding  ope- 
rations of  tension  and  version,  which  are  the  elements  of  that 
other  operation,  whereof  the  given  factor  p  is  the  agent.  In  fact, 
if  we  twice  successively  multiply  the  length  of  any  proposed  hori- 
rizontal  line  by  the  new  incommensurable  tensor  V  \/  8,  we  shall 
thereby,  upon  the  whole^  have  multiplied  that  length  by  the  ori- 
ginal number  \/8  or  z\  that  is,  by  the  proposed  tensor  of  p.  And 
if,  in  like  manner,  we  twice  successively  operate  on  the  direction 
of  the  same  horizontal  line,  by  the  versor  A*,  regarded  as  a  gra- 
phic factor,  we  shall,  on  the  whole,  have  caused  the  line  to 
advance  through  two  octants^  or  through  one  quadrant  of  azi- 
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mutb,  which  is  precisely  the  effect  of  operating  once  by  the  pro- 
posed versor  k  of  the  factor  p  itself.  Again,  with  the  same  base 
p^k  y/  Sy  but  with  the  fraction  ^  for  the  exponent,  we  obtain  on 
the  same  plan  the  power, 

which  satisfies  the  identity, 

p*pipi  =  p; 

and,  as  a  factor,  has  the  effect  of  turning  any  horizontal  line  on 
which  it  operates  through  30^  of  azimuth,  and  of  increasing  the 
length  of  that  line  in  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a 
square,  or  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  the  number  z  to  unity. 
And  the  power 

p»  =  2*», 

when  used  as  a  factor,  changes  the  half  base  to  an  adjacent  side 
of  a  horizontal  and  equilateral  triangle,  in  such  a  manner  that 
this  last-mentioned  power  of  p  coincides  with  that  quaternion 
which  has  been  already  considered  in  articles  102, 103  of  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  and  is  represented  or  constructed  by  any  one  of 
the  five  equivalent  biradials  dba,  &c.,  of  the  figure  18,  or  by  any 
one  of  the  three  other  equivalent  biradials,  aob,  cod,  eof  of  fig. 
22. 

1 16.  More  generally,  for  the  same  base  p,  and  for  any  nume- 
rical exponent  ^,  we  may  write,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  the  power : 

pt^(kzY^k^2*. 

That  is  to  say,  the  tensor  2*,  qfthe  power  p*,  is  the  corresponding 
power  of  the  tensor  z  ;  and  the  versor  k*  of  the  same  power  p*,  is 
the  power  of  the  versor  k.  It  is  evident  that  analogous  results 
must  hold  good  for  the  powers  of  all  other  vectors,  and  that  we 
may  write  generally,  for  any  such  power,  with  a  vector  for  base, 
and  a  scalar  for  exponent,  the  formulae, 

T.p'  =  (Tp)'; 
U.p'  =  (Up)'. 
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A  POWER  of  this  sort  is,  therefore,  im  gemenl  a  quaternion, 
of  which  the  tensor  and  the  reraor  can  be  assigned  by  the  fore- 
going rales  :  but  this  quaternion  may^  in  certain  particular  cases, 
degenerate  into  a  line  or  a  number.  In  fact,  since,  with  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  above,  the  power  p^  regarded  as  a  factor, 
has,  in  general,  the  effect  of  causing  any  line  cr,  perpendicular  to 
the  base-line  p,  to  revolve  round  that  base  through  an  angle  -t 
X  90^ ;  while  it  multiplies  the  length  of  the  same  multiplicand 
line  by  the  t^  power  of  the  number  Tp,  which  expresses  the  length 
of  the  base  ;  we  see  that  in  the  equations, 

p'cr  =  r,  p'  =  r  -5-  <r, 

where  r  denotes  the  product-line,  or  the  result  of  the  multipli- 
cation thus  conceived,  this  line  r  will  not  only  be  perpendicular 
to  p,  but  aUo  to  (T,  if  the  exponent  t  be  any  odd  whole  number  ; 
in  this  case,  therefore,  the  power  p',  being  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  two  rectangular  lines,  will  be  itself  a  line  or  vector.  For  ex- 
atnple,  the  power  p^  is  evidently  the  base-line  p  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  exponent  t  be  zero,  or  any  positive  or  negative 
multiple  of  4,  the  direction  of  the  product  line  r  coincides  with 
that  of  the  multiplicand  line  cr,  and  the  power  p',  regarded  as  the 
quotient  r  -4-  <r,  is  seen  to  be  di  positive  number  ;  for  example,  we 
have,  as  in  algebra,  the  value 

pO=l. 

But  if  the  exponent  t  be  any  positive  or  negative  multiple  of  2, 
without  being  a  multiple  of  4,  then  the  direction  of  r  is  opposite 
to  that  of  (T,  and  the  power  p^  \s2inegative  number:  and,  in  fieict, 
we  saw,  for  example,  that  the  square  q^  of  every  vector  p  is  equal 
to  a  negative  scalar,  or  that  (by  arts.  85,  III), 

p«  =  -(Tp)«. 

1 1 7.  Another  useful  though  particular  case^  in  this  theory  of 
powers  of  lines,  is  the  power  with  negative  unity  for  exponent. 
This  power  p-^  is  itself,  by  the  last  article,  a  line^  because  the 
exponent  is  an  odd  whole  number  ;  and  this  new  line  may  be 
called  the  reciprocal  of  the  old  or  given  line  p,  on  account  of 
the  relation 
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which  is  included  in  the  more  general  formula  (oomnMm  to  alge- 
bra and  to  quaternions), 

where  m  and  n  are  any  scalar  exponents.  The  tensor  of  the  re^ 
ciprocal  of  any  vector  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  of  the  tensor  of 
that  vector ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  versor  of  the  reciprocal  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  versor.  The  factor  p~^  has,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  dividing  by  Tp  the  length  of  any  line  a  perpendicular  to 
p,  on  which  it  is  conceived  to  operate,  and  also  of  turning  that 
line  cr  left-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round  the  direction  of 
+  p,  or  right-handedly  through  a  quadrant  round  the  opposite  di- 
rection of  -  p  as  an  axis.     We  may  then  write 

U(p-i)  =  (Up)-i  =  -Up; 

which  result  evidently  agrees  with  the  formula  of  art.  1 13, 

(Up)«  =  -1; 
and  gives  the  general  expression 

p-i  =  -Tp^Up. 

Any  two  reciprocal  vectors^  such  as  p  and  p'^,  have,  therefore, 
their  directions  opposite^  and  their  lengths  reciprocal;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rectangle  con. 
structed  with  those  lengths  for  ^^^'  ^*' 

its  sides  is  equal  in  area  to  the 
«9«a/*e  described  upon  the  unit 
of  length.  For  example,  if 
AOB,  in  fig.  24,  be  a  diameter 
of  a  circle,  and  if  the  ordinate 
or  half  chord  oc  or  od,  per-  ^ 
pendicular  to  that  diameter,  be 
taken  for  the  unit  of  length, 
then  the  two  oppositely  direct- 
ed segments  of  that  or  of  any 
other  chord  through  o,  for  in- 
stance the  two  opposite  parts  or  segments  e  -  o  and  f  -  o  of  the 
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chord  EOF,  are,  in  the  sense  above  ei^plained,  reciprocal  vectors^ 

so  that 

if  E  -  o  =  (>,  then  f  -  o  =  p"^. 

118.  If  we  combine  this  notion  of  a  reciprocal  with  the  rule 
for  forming  generally  the  product  of  any  two  vectors,  which  rule 
was  deduced  in  art.  88,  we  shall  infer  easily  that  <*  to  divide  otic 
vector  /3  by  another  vector  a,  and  to  multiply  the  former  vec- 
tor /3  into  the  reciprocal  a'^  of  the  latter^  are  operations  which 
give  generally  one  common  quaternion  as  their  result  :'*  or  that 
we  may  write  (in  quaternions  as  in  algebra). 

In  fact,  the  quotient  in  the  one  member,  and  the  product  in  the 
other,  have  one  common  tensor ^  namely  Tj3  -5-  Ta,  or  the  quo- 
tient of  the  length  of  /3  divided  by  the  length  of  a.  Again,  the 
axis  of  the  versor  of  the  quotient  /3  -5-  a,  regarded  as  a  graphic 
operator,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  contains  both  a  and 
j3,  or  to  which  they  both  are  parallel ;  and  the  rotation  round  this 
axis  from  the  divisor  a  to  the  dividend  /3,  is  (by  our  general  con- 
ception of  a  geometrical  quotient)  right-handed;  such  then  is  also 
the  character  of  the  rotation  round  the  same  line,  from  j3  to  -  a, 
or  from  (i  to  a~^  and,  therefore  (by  87,  88),  this  line  is  also  the 
axis  of  the  versor  of  the  product^  /3  x  o"  *,  or  j3a"^  And  finally, 
the  angles  of  rotation  are  the  same;  for  the  angle  of  the  quotient, 
/3  -^  a,  which  angle  may  be  thus  denoted, 

^0-S-a), 

is  simply  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  o  and  /3 ;  while  (by 
the  same  arts.  87,  88)  the  angle  of  the  product^  j3  xa'S  which 
may,  on  the  same  plan,  be  denoted  thus, 

^(/3xa-i), 

is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  between  /3  and  a  '^,  or  between  j3 
and  -  a,  or  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and 
/3  themselves.     We  may  also  agree  to  denote  occasionally  the 

reciprocal  vector  a"'  by  ihe  fractional  symbol  -  ;  and  to  repre- 
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sent  the  quotient  /3 -^  a,  or  the  product  ^a~S  by  the  analogous 

symbol  — . 

1 19.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  loga- 
rithmic SPIRALS  may  employ  them  with  advantage  to  illustrate 
the  whole  preceding  theory  of  powers  qf  lines.  In  figure  25,  let 
AECDBFG  be  one  half-spire  of  such  a  curve,  subtending  two  right 
angles  at  the  pole  o;  while  another  half  spire,  proceeding  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  a,  passes  through  the  points  uvwxtz. 


Fig.  26. 


Let  the  six  transversals  through  the  pole,  aozo,  rot,  cox,  dow, 
Bov,  Fou,  be  conceived  to  succeed  each  other  at  equal  angular 
intervals  of  thirty  degrees  each ;  and  of  the  two  rectangular  rays, 
or  vectors  from  the  pole  to  the  curve,  oa  and  od,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  is  to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  V^  to  I. 
Then  if  the  figure  be  laid  upon  a  table,  with  its  face  upwards, 
the  quotient  of  the  ray  on,  divided  by  the  ray  oa,  will  be  (by 
principles  already  explained)  the  same  upward  vector,  p^k^Q^ 
which  was  considered  in  a  recent  article  (1 15) ;  and,  in  general,  the 
power  p'  of  this  vector  or  base-line  p,  with  the  scalar  exponent  ^, 
will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  some  one  ray  r  of  this  spiral,  di^ 
vided  by  another  a;  the  condition  being  that  r  shall  be  more  ad- 
vanced than  a,  in  the  order  of  progression  from  a  to  g,  by  an 
angle  at  the  pole  o,  which  shall  be  =  ^  x  90^,  if  the  scalar  t  be 
positive  ;  or  else  that  r  shall  be  less  advanced  than  cr,  in  the  same 
order  of  rotation,  by  the  amount  so  expressed,  if  the  exponent  t 
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be  negative.  Thus  we  may  form,  for  some  of  the  positive  powers 
of  pf  the  table : 

(a-o)^(a-o)  =  p^=1; 
(b-o)^(a-o)  =  p*  =  **  V2; 
(c-o)  ^(a-o)^p*=2A*; 
(d-o)  -r  (A-o)  =  pi  =  Av'8; 
(E-.o)^(A-o)  =  p*  =  4i*; 

(F-o)  T  (a-o)  =  p^=4A*  t/S; 
(g-.o)^(a-o)  =  p«  =  -8; 

with  this  other  table  of  negative  powers : 

(u-o)^(A-o)  =  p-*  =  A-*Vi; 

(v-o)^(A-o)  =  p-*=iH; 

(w-o)^(A-o)=p-A  =  A-it/i 
(x-o)^(A-o)  =  p-*  =  iA-*; 

(Y-o)^(A-o)  =  p-i  =  iA-*  vi; 

(z-o)^(A-o)  =  p-«c=-^. 

The  equation  of  the  spiral  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

if  a  be  some  fixed  ray,  such  as  a  -  o,  while  <r  is  a  variable  ray 
(from  pole  to  spiral),  and  ^  is  a  variable  scalar.     If 

r  =p**'a 

be  the  analogous  expression  for  another  variable  ray  of  the  same 
spiral,  and  if,  while  the  exponents  ^  and  h-^t  both  vary,  their 
difference  h  remains  yfxec/,  the  quotient  of  the  two  variable  rays, 
namely, 

r~cr  =  p*, 

will  then  remain  alsofixed^  being  equal  to  one  constant  quater- 
nion :  and  the  triangle^  whose  sides  are  the  two  rays  a  and  r  and 
the  chord  r~a,  will  be  of  a  constant  species,  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  base-line  p,  and  on  the  scalar  exponent  h.  Thus,  in 
fig.  25,  making  A  »  f ,  or  conceiving  r  to  be  more  advanced  than 
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a  by  60^  of  rotation,  that  is,  by  two-thirds  of  a  quadrant,  we  find 
the  fixed  quaternion  quotient  p'^^2i^;  and  the  triangle,  as  for 
example  aoc,  or  bod,  &c.,  becomes,  in  this  case,  the  half  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  If  the  difference  A  of  exponents  be  chosen 
continually  less  and  less,  so  as  to  tend  to  zero,  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  triangle  tends  to  vanish  ;  and  its  base-angles  tend  to  be- 
come the  constant  acute  and  obtuse  angles  which  a  variable  ray 
(from  the  pole)  makes  with  the  spiral.  In  the  case  of  fig.  25,  this 
acute  angle  between  ray  and  curve,  which  may  be  called  the  an- 
ffle  of  the  spiral^  suppose  the  mixtilinear  angle  at  o,  is  nearly 
B  56^^ ;  and  in  general  it  can  be  computed  without  diflSculty, 
either  by  the  theory  (not  yet  stated)  of  differentials  of  qua- 
ternions, or  by  methods  otherwise  known. 

120.  I  shall  conclude  this  Lecture,  which  has  already  ex- 
tended to  a  greater  length  than  I  could  wish,  by  observing  that 
(if  we  set  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  numerical  quotients  or 
parallel  lines),  evert  quotient  of  two  rats  may  be  regarded 
09  a  POWER  OF  A  VECTOR,  with  R  scalar  for  the  exponent  of  this 
power;  and  even  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  that  this  scalar 
exponent  is  confined  between  the  limits  0  and  2 ;  so  that  we  may 
write  generally,  as  an  expression  for  any  such  geometrical  quo- 
tient, the  formula, 

/3-r-a=(>S  t>0,t<2i 

just  as  the  particular  quotient  2Xr^,  which  presented  itself  in  some 
former  articles  of  this  Lecture,  has  been  seen  to  admit  of  being 
put  under  the  form  pf,  where  p  =  A  V^*  I"  ^^^^t  ^^Y  given  bi- 
radial,  such  as  aoc  in  fig.  25,  with  any  actual  angle,  whether 
acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse,  may  always  be  conceived  to  be  rn- 
scribed  in  a  definite  spiral  (of  the  logarithmic  kind),  in  such  a 
way  that  the  vertex  of  the  given  biradial  shall  be  the  pole  of  the 
spiral,  and  that  the  two  given  legs  or  rays  of  the  biradial  shall 
also  be  two  rays  of  the  same  spiral,  while  the  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween them  shall  be  less  than  a  semi-spire.  And,  then,  by  tak- 
ing any  two  rectangular  rays  of  the  spiral,  including  between 
them  what  may  be  called  a  quarter'Spire^  we  shall  form  a  new 
and  quadrantal  biradial^  such  as  aod  in  the  same  figure  25^ 
whereof  the  second  ray,  divided  by  the  first,  shall  give,   as  the 
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quotienti  a  certain  vector  p,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
curve,  which  vector  is  to  be  taken  as  the  base  of  the  sought 
power  p* ;  while  the  exponent  of  that  power  is  simply  the  n«m- 
ber  obtained  by  dividing  the  angle  of  the  biradial  by  a  quadrant^ 
and  therefore  is  (on  this  plan  of  construction  or  representation) 
greater  than  zero^  but  less  than  two.  Or,  without  thinking  of 
spirals,  we  may  conceive  that  after  determining,  by  the  last-men- 
tioned division,  the  numerical  exponent  t  of  the  power  p^  which 
power  is  to  be  made  equal  to  the  given  quotient  /3  -s-  a ;  and  after 
fixing  the  direction  of  the  base-line  p,  by  the  condition  that  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  given  rays  a  and  /3,  and 
that  the  rotation  round  this  base-line  p,  from  the  divisor-line  o  to 
the  dividend-line  j3,  h  positive,  or  right-handed:  we  then  proceed 
to  determine  the  length  of  the  same  base  p,  or  the  number  Tp, 
which  expresses  this  length,  by  the  condition  that  the  ^  power 
of  this  sought  number  Tp  shall  be  equal  to  the  quotient  T/3  -7- 
Ta,  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  ray  j3  by  the 
length  of  the  other  given  ray  a.  At  the  limit  ^  »0,  this  process 
may  be  said  to  fail,  for  it  would  require  us  then  to  take  an  infi- 
nitely high  power  of  a  number  which  would  generally  differ  from 
unity  ;  but  at  this  limit  the  angle  of  the  biradial  vanishes^  and 
the  quotient  /3  -f-  a  becomes  simply  ^positive  number.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  limit  ^  =  2,  although  the  process  cannot 
precisely  be  said  to /ail,  since  it  still  allows  a  possible  construe^ 
tion,  yet  this  construction  becomes  now  partially  vague,  for  it 
conducts  to  a  semi-spire,  in  an  indeterminate  plane  ;  and  the  quo- 
tient is,  in  this  case,  a  negative  number,  which  is  indeed  the 
square  of  a  vector,  but  of  a  vector  with  an  indeterminate  direc^ 
tion.  But  whenever  the  quotient  of  the  two  rays  does  not  thus 
reduce  itself  to  a  scalar,  that  is,  whenever  (as  above  said)  the  two 
rays  contain  between  them  any  actual  angle,  whether  acute,  or 
right,  or  obtuse,  the  process  then  does  not  merely  succeed,  but 
gives  a  perfectly  determinate  result;  at  least  if,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  definiteness,  we  still  exclude  the  supposition  of  a 
rotation  through  any  greater  angle.  We  may  then  regard  the 
expression  assigned  above,  namely,  the  scalar  power  p*,  or 
more  fully,  the  power,  with  scalar  exponent,  of  a  vector  base, 
as  a  general  expression  for  the  quotient  of  one  rag  divided  by  ano^ 
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iher^  at  least  if  the  two  rays  do  not  happen  to  have  one  common 
direction.  And  because  the  base  p,  being  a  vector ^  depends  (by 
arts.  17,  101)9  on  a  system  of  thbbb  numbers,  serving  here  to 
fix  the  aspect  and  angle  of  the  spiral;  while  the  exponent  t  is 
itself  ANOTHER  NUMBER,  Serving  to  mark  theyroc^ton  of  a  guar- 
ter-spire;  we  are  thus  conducted  anew  to  that  important  and 
fundamental  conclusion,  from  which  the  present  Calculus  may 
be  said  to  derive  its  name.  For  we  thus  are  led  to  conclude  again^ 
that  the  Quotient  of  two  Rays,  when  directions  in  space^  as 
well  as  lengths  0/ lines j  are  attended  to,  depends  generally  on  a 
System  of  Four  Numbers,  which  result  confirms,  in  a  new 
way,  the  propriety  of  our  calling  such  a  ^vo^ten^  a  Quaternion. 
But  the  general  theory  of  Operations  on  such  Quaternions  must 
be  reserved  for  the  following  Lecture. 
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121.  Although  the  last  long  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  has  gone 
far  towards  a  statement  of  the  chief  no^a^fon^  of  that  Calculus  to 
which  the  present  Course  relates,  yet  a  few  other  general  signs, 
or  characteristics  of  operation,  require  to  be  still  explained.  And 
although  the  chief  operations  on  lines,  regarded  as  having  direo 
tions  (as  well  as  lengths)  in  tridimensional  space,  and  called 
sometimes  by  us,  for  that  reason,  raySj  or  vectors,  have  been 
considered,  and  some  leading  problems  respecting  them  resolved, 
at  least  for  the  cases  in  which  not  more  than  two  lines  at  any 
one  time  were  to  be  combined  among  themselves  in  the  way  of 
multiplication  or  division,  yet  even  for  lines  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  distinctly  shewn  how  to  combine,  in  that  way,  even  so  many 
as  three  with  each  other.  The  quotient  of  any  two  such  rays  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  general  a  Quaternion  ;  and  so  have  also 
the  product  of  any  two  rays,  and  the  power  of  any  one  ray  or 
vector,  with  any  scalar  or  numerical  exponent ;  in  the  sense  that 
each  such  quotient,  or  product,  or  power,  denoted  by  any  one  of 
the  three  symbols, 

/3-5-a,    icX,  pS 

and  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  the  present  system,  has  been 
found  (in  the  last  Lecture)  to  involve  generally  a  dependence  on 
a  system  of ^zir  distinct  and  numerical  elements;  but  we  have 
done  little  more  than  hint,  as  yet,  at  the  methods  of  combining 
such  quaternions  among  themselves  by  operations  of  one  on  ano- 
ther. The  operation  of  such  a  quaternion,  as  2i  factor,  on  a  line, 
has  indeed  been  seen  to  involve  generally  a  metric  and  a  graphic 
element;  a  stretching  and  a  turning  of  the  line  thus  operated 
upon ;  or  in  other  words  a  tension  and  a  version:  to  denote  y^hxch, 
elements  separately  we  have  introduced  (in  art.  90)  the  two  cha- 
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racteristic  letters  T  and  U,  as  signs  of  the  operations  of  what 
we  have  called  taking  the  tensor  and  taking  theversar  respectively. 
But  while  thus  decomposing  generally  a  quaternion  into/actorsy 
or  into  elements  to  be  combined  by  multiplication^  we  have  as 
yet  proved  nothing  respecting  the  equally  general  and  equally 
important  decomposition  of  a  quaternion  into  parts,  or  sum^ 
mandsy  to  be  combined  with  each  other  by  addition  ;  and  in  par- 
ticular we  have  only  alluded^  by  anticipation,  to  the  separation 
of  the  scalar  and  vector  parts^  such  as  the  parts  w  and  p  in  the 
expression 

of  articles  111,  114;  to  denote  generally  which  new  sort  of  de- 
composition of  a  quaternion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  (as 
above  hinted)  two  new  signS)  such  as  the  two  new  characteris- 
tic letters  S  and  V,  not  yet  submitted  to  your  notice,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  the  operations  of  taking  the  scalar j  and 
taking  the  vector,  respectively,  of  any  proposed  quaternion^  To 
express  that  in  passing  according  to  a  certain  law  from  one  pro* 
duct  of  lines  or  from  one  quaternion  to  another,  we  have  con- 
ceived or  found  (as  for  example  in  passing  from  jcA  to  Xk),  the 
tefisor  element  of  the  quaternion,  as  a  factor,  to  remain  unchanged, 
but  the  versor  element  to  be  reversed  in  its  effect  (114),  or  to  be 
made  to  turn  the  line  whereon  it  operates  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  it  turned  the  line  before,  but  through  an  equal 
amount  of  rotation,  and  in  one  common  plancj  we  have  introduced 
(in  art.  89)  the  denomination  of  conjugate  products,  or  factors,  or 
quaternions,  and  have  employed  the  letter  K  as  the  sign  of  such 
conjugation,  or  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking 
the  canfugate  of  a  quaternion ;  but  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
respecting  the  conjugate  of  a  product  of  quaternions:  and  no- 
thing has  yet  been  proved  respecting  the  tensor  or  the  versor 
of  such  a  product.  The  outline  of  a  genercd  construction  for  the 
multiplication  of  any  two  quaternions,  by  means  of  a  trihedral 
angle,  has  indeed  been  given  (in  art.  108);  and  the  correspond- 
ing construction  for  the  division  of  quaternions  may  have  easily 
thence  suggested  itself:  but  the  simplifications  and  transforma- 
tions of  the  constructions,  which  spherical  geometry  affords,  Jbave 
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not  yet  been  touched  upon.  The  multiplication  of  lines  among 
themselves  has  been  shewn  to  give  different  resuliSi  according  as 
the  factors  have  been  taken  in  one  or  in  another  order ;  from 
which  it  follows,  by  still  stronger  reason,  that  the  multiplication 
o/ quaternions  is  not  generally  a  commutative  operation ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  only  stated,  and  not  generally  proved,  that  the 
same  new  and  enlarged  operation  agrees  with  the  process  of  the 
same  name  in  ordinary  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  its  possessing 
another  general  property,  which  is  at'  least  equally  important, 
namely,by  its  being  an  associative  oper2L\\on{\0%)\  much  less  have 
the  geometrical  significations  of  this  general  result  been  brought 
as  yet  before  your  notice.  Another  great  link  of  connexion  be- 
tween quaternions  and  ordinary  algebra,  I  allude  to  the  distribu- 
tive property  of  multiplication,  has  not  hitherto  been  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  these  Lectures.  And  while  the  product  or  the  quo- 
tient of  two  rectangular  lines  has  been  represented  or  constructed 
by  a  third  line  rectangular  to  both,  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  motives  for  adopting  such  a  representation  or  construction, 
which  were  suggested  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Lecture  of 
this  Course,  even  when  combined  with  the  degree  of  success 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  since  attained  in  unfolding 
the  consequences  of  this  geometrical  construction  or  conception, 
may  still  leave  room  for  a  not  unreasonable  demand,  on  the  part 
of  a  severely  logical  inquirer,  that  some  new  and  more  stringent 
TEST  should  be  applied,  as  a  check  on  the  consistency  of  this 
view,  respecting  perpendicular  lines,  with  principles  which  have 
been  judged,  in  these  Lectures  themselves,  to  possess  a  character 
still  simpler,  earlier,  and  more  fundamental. 

122.  To  examine  then,  first,  in  a  new  way,  the  views  already 
propounded  respecting  the  multiplication  and  division  of  perpen- 
dicular lines,  as  regards  the  consistency  of  those  views  with  each 
other  and  with  still  more  general  principles,  let  me  once  more 
remind  you  that  i\ie  quotient  fi-r-a  of  any  two  rays  in  space  has 
been  found  to  he,  generally,  in  our  system  of  interpretation,  a 
Quaternion  (see  articles  91,  106,  120)  :  this  being  indeed  that 
main  and  fundamental  conclusion,  from  which  the  present  Cal* 
CULUS  derives  its  name.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  this  gene- 
ral quaternion  may,  in  certain  particular  cases  of  relative  direc- 
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tion  of  the  two  rays,  degenerate  into  a  scalar  or  into  a  vector^  that 
is,  into  a  number  or  a  line  :  namely  into  a  scalar  (by  articles  59* 
64),  when  /3  ||  a,  that  is  when  the  two  rays  compared  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  to  any  common  line ;  and  into  a  vector  (by  art. 
82),  when  /3  ±  a,  that  is  when  the  two  rays  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other;  so  that  numbers  and  lines  are  both  inclu- 
ded in  the  conception  q/*QUATERNiON8,  and  a  complete  theory 
of  the  latter  must  consequently  include  the  theories  of  both  the 
former.  As  an  example. oi?^  quaternion  thus  degenerating  into 
a  vector,  we  had,  in  article  83,  the  equation 

-.6A-r-3;  =  -2«; 

and  other  examples,  where  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines 
has  been  already  treated  as  a  third  line  rectangular  to  both,  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  observed  by  you.  In  fact  it  was  shewn  generally, 
in  art.  82,  that  the  product  a/3  of  any  two  perpendicular  lines  is 
equal  (in  our  system)  to  a  third  line;  namely,  to  one  which  is 
perpendicular  to  both  the  factors,  having  also  its  length  equal  to 
the  product  of  their  lengths,  and  having  its  direction  distinguished 
from  its  own  opposite,  by  a  simple  rule  of  rotation,  assigned  in 
the  last  quoted  article;  a  conclusion  which  is  also  deducible  (by 
making  ^=1)  from  the  more  general  theorem  of  art.  88,  respect- 
ing the  multiplication  of  any  two  lines.  Hence,  by  the  general 
relation  of  multiplication  to  division^  or  immediately  by  the  same 
art.  88,  we  may  write  an  equation  of  the  form, 

X-T-ic  =  /u,  ifX_Lic; 

the  new  vector  fi  being  so  chosen,  as  to  satisfy  the  connected 
equation, 

X  =  /U  X  IC, 

with  the  signification  already  referred  to.  That  is  to  say,  the 
length  of  the  quotient-line  fi  is  to  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the 
lengths  of  the  two  given  lines  X  aifd  ic,  with  the  usual  reference 
to  an  assumed  unit  of  length ;  or  in  symbols  (compare  art.  1 10), 

T/[£  =  TX^Tic. 

The  direction  of  the  quotient  line  p.  is  to  be  perpendicular  (as 
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above  noticed)  both  to  the  dividend-line  X  and  to  the  divisor-line 
k;  or  in  symbols. 

And  finally  this  perpendicular  direction  of  the  quotient  line  is 
distinguished  from  its  own  opposite^  by  the  rule  that  the  rotation 
round  /u  from  k  to  X  is  positive  ;  or  more  fully,  that  the  rotation 
round  the  quotientMne^  from  the  divisor-line  to  the  dividend-line^ 
is  right  handed.  In  short  a  quadrantal  quaternion,  or  a 
quaternion  with  a  quadrantal  versor,  is  in  our  system  constructed 
by  a  LINE,  which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  ver- 
sory  and  of  which  the  length  represents  the  tensor  of  the  quater- 
nion. AH  this  may  indeed  have  been  collected  from  what  was 
said  in  former  Lectures,  but  it  seemed  worth  while  to  state  it  for- 
mally and  explicitly  here  :  since  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures or  main  elements  of  this  Calculus,  as  regards  geometrical 
interpretation. 

123.  Conceive  now,  as  an  a/>/>/tca^ton  of  the  foregoing  rule 
for  constructing  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  that  a  line 
€  is  drawn  from  the  point  o  of  figure  22  (art.  103),  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  that  figure ;  and  more  particularly,  let  this  new 
line  E  be  directed  vertically  upwards,  if  the  figure  be  laid  horizon- 
tally with  its  face  upwards  on  a  table.  Let  the  length  of  this 
upward  line  c  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  half  base  ^^  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  of  which  ob  is  a  side ;  and  let  the  altitude 
AB  of  that  triangle  be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  length.  Then,  by 
the  general  process  of  construction  above  explained,  if  this  new 
and  vertical  line  c  be  employed  as  a  divisor^  and  if  the  horizontal 
ray  a  or  oa  of  the  figure  be  taken  as  a  dividend^  the  quotient  will 
be  the  ray  y  or  oc  of  the  same  figure ;  and  we  may  write  the 
equation 

For  the  tensor  of  the  quadrantal  quaternion  a-^h  will  here  be 
equal  to  unity,  on  account  oi  the  equality  of  lengths  subsisting 
between  the  divisor  and  the  dividend ;  and  the  length  of  the  line 
oc  is  the  same  as  that  of  ab,  which  has  been  taken  as  the  unit  of 
length,  so  that  we  have,  in  conformity  with  the  first  part  of  the 
general  rule  in  art.  122, 

T7«TaH-T€=l. 
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Again  the  (faorizontal)  direction  of  7  is  perpendicular  to  the  (ver* 
tical)  plane  of  a  and  e,  so  that  we  have  here 

7  ±  a,    7  ±  6, 

as  is  required  by  another  part  of  the  same  general  rule  for  the 
construction  of  the  quotient*line.  And  finally  the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  the  same  rule  is  also  satisfied  ;  for  the  rotation  round 
y  from  c  to  a  is  right  handed.  In  an  exactly  similar  way  we  shall 
find  that,  with  reference  to  the  same  figure  22,  and  with  the  sig- 
nifications of  /3  and  S  in  that  figure,  as  denoting  the  rays  ob  and 
OD,  while  €  denotes  the  same  upward  vector  as  before,  we  may 
write  the  equation 

for  now  the  dividend-line  /3  is  in  length  double  the  divisor-line  c, 
and  the  length  of  the  line  S  is  double  of  the  assumed  unit  of 
length,  so  that 

T/3-5-Te«T8«2; 

we  have  also  the  perpendicularities, 

8±/3,    8Xe; 

and  the  rotation  round  S  from  c  to  j3  is  positive. 

124.  To  test  now  the  consistency  of  these  results  with  other 
principles,  which  we  regard  as  being  even  more  essential,  and 
which  had  in  fact  been  laid  down  in  the  Second  Lecture,  as  gO' 
reming  ffenerally  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  factions. 
before  we  proceeded  to  consider  specially  the  case  of  rectangular 
lines,  let  us  resume  the  general  conclusion  of  articles  50  and  56, 
namely,  that  in  every  such  ^'  analysis  of  faction,"  the  **  transfac- 
tor  divided  by  the  factor  gives  the  profactor  as  the  quotient ;"  or 
in  symbols,  the  formula, 

7-^/3=(7+«)^(/3-i-«). 

where  a,  /3,  y  may  denote  any  three  rays  in  space.  The  identity 
last  written  gives  evidently  this  other  equation  of  the  same  form, 

(/3-^6)-^(a^O=i3^a; 

where  a,  /3,  c  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  significations  which 
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were  assigned  to  them  in  the  foregoing  article  (123).  But  it 
was  shewn  there  that  our  plan  for  constructing  the  quotient  of 
two  rectangular  lines  conducts  to  the  two  equations, 

Substituting  then  these  values  for  these  two  quotients  in  the 
identity  written  above,  we  eliminate  the  symbol  c,  but  introduce 
y  and  S  instead,  and  arrive  thus  at  this  other  equation,  which 
also  ought  to  be  true, 

8  J-  y  =  j3  -a.  a. 

Here  then  is  a  test  whereby  to  judge  of  the  consistent/  of  our 
principles,  notations,  and  rules  ;  for  we  know  by  the  Third  Lee* 
ture  how  to  interpret  an  equation  between  quotients^  such  as  the 
one  just  now  obtained  ;  and  indeed  that  particular  interpretation 
had  been  perceived  by  others,  or  at  least  one  partially  agreeing 
therewith  had  been  so,  be/ore  the  quaternions  were  thought  of. 
And  accordingly  the  test  is  borne;  for  this  very  equation  8-^  y  = 
(i  -T-  a  was  shewn,  in  art.  103,  to  hold  good,  with  reference  to 
figure  22,  in  the  sense  that  the  biradial  (7,  S)  may  be  formed 
from  the  biradial  (a,  /3)  by  merely  turning  the  latter  biradial 
round  in  its  own  plane,*and  altering  the  lengths  of  its  two  legs 
proportionally. 

125.  There  are  therefore  at  least  two  essentially  distinct 
interpretations  (without  counting  the  distinction  between  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  views),  which  may  thus  be  given,  on  our 
principles,  to  the  equation, 

8-^7  =  /3^a, 

taken  in  connexion  with  the  figure  22  of  article  103  ;  and  which- 
ever of  these  two  we  adopt,  that  equation  is  found  to  be  true. 
According  to  the  interpretation  which  was  given  in  that  former 
article  itself,  we  analyze  the  lengths  and  directions  of  j3  and  S, 
by  comparing  them  respectively  with  those  of  a  and  7  ;  we  find 
thus  that  while  the  line  /3  is  twice  as  long  as  a,  S  is  at  the  same 
time  twice  as  long  as  7  ;  and  that  while  j3  is  advanced  beyond  a 
by  sixty  degrees  of  azimuth,  S  is  also  advanced  beyond  7  by  the 
same  amount  of  rotation,  in  the  same  horizontal  plane;   and 
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hence  we  infer  that  the  quotients  ^  h-  a  and  S  -4-  7  are  equaly  be- 
cause they  correspond  to  one  common  relation  o/lengths,  and  to 
one  common  relation  of  directions.  Or  if  we  regard  the  quater- 
nions /3  -f-a  and  i^y9AfactorSf  then  these  two  quaternions  are 
equal,  because  they  have  equal  tensors  and  equal  versors;  namely, 
in  symbols,  in  the  present  example, 

T(8-5-y)  =  T(/3-!-«)  =  2, 
and 

U(8^7)  =  U(i3-^a)  =  **; 

so  that  they  answer  to  precisely  similar  acts  of  tension  and  of 
version,  performed  respectively  on  a  and  on  7,  in  order  to  pro^ 
duce  the  rays  /3  and  S.  This  is  the^W^  interpretation  (analytic 
or  synthetic)  of  the  equation  between  the  quotients  /3  -r-  a  and 
S  -7-7 ;  it  is  the  one  which  agrees  most  closely  with  views  already 
published,  and  which  flows  most  naturally  from  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  Lecture ;  and  in  adopting  it,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  (by  the  conception  of  a  quaternion)  an  interpretation  for 
each  quotient  separately ^  which  was  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  ar- 
ticle 105,  and  which  involves  only  the  consideration  of  a  single 
version  (or  angle),  coi^bined  with  that  of  a  single  tension  (or 
ratio),  or  the  comparison  of  two  ray^  with  each  other. 

126.  But  there  is  also  a  second  interpretation  of  the  equation 
S  -7-  7  =  j3  -4-  a,  or  of  the  quotient  S  -$-  7  itself,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  process  in  art.  124,  and  is  derived  from  general  principles 
respecting  decompositions  of  factions^  or  of  acts  of  tension  and 
version,  combined  with  the  construction  in  art.  122  for  the  quo* 
tient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  or  with  the  earlier  construction  in 
art.  82  for  the  product  of  any  two  such  lines,  as  being  itself 
another  line*  According  to  this  other  interpretation,  we  consi- 
der 7  and  S  as  being  themselves  quaternions^  namely  quadrantal 
ones,  equivalent  respectively  to  the  two  quotients  a  -^  c  and  /3  -h  c 
of  article  1 23 ;  and  then  the  act  of  dividing  the  line  S  by  the  line 
7  comes  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  ope- 
ration  of  dividing  one  quaternion  by  another.  In  this  view  7  is 
afactor^  which  operates  on  the  line  e  as  on  what  was  called  in 
the  Second  Lecturi  afaciendy  to  produce  what  was  there  called 
afactum^  namely  (at  present)  the  line  a;  /3 -f-  o  is  the profactor^ 
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which  operates  anew  on  a,  as  on  a  projuciend,  to  produce  /3  as  a 
profactum  ;  and  S  is  the  tranafactOTj '  which  operates  on  the  oii« 
ginal  subject  e,  as  on  a  trantfaciend^  to  produce  immediately,  by 
a  sort  of  9hort  cuty  or  (technically  speaking)  by  an  act  of  trans' 
faction^  the  samejinal  result^  namely  the  line  jS,  regarded  now  as 
a  tran^factum.  And  then  the  result  that  (i-r-ais  thus  the  pro- 
factor,  or  is  found  to  be  the  agent  in  that  sitccesHve  act  of  faction 
which,  hy  following  the  operation  of  7  as  a  factor,  produces,  on 
the  wholCf  the  same  effect  as  that  which  is  produced  by  S  as  a 
transfactor,  is  precisely  the  result  expressed  by  the  equation 

S  -£.  7  « /3  -H  a, 

according  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation  abore  alluded  to. 
But  we  see  that  (even  if  we  abstract  for  the  moment  from  any 
comparison  of  the  acts  of  tension  among  themselves)  this  latter 
interpretation  of  the  division  indicated  by  the  symbol  S  -1-  7  in« 
volves  not  merely  (as  at  the  close  of  article  125)  the  considera- 
tion of  a  single  version^  namely  the  rotation  from  the  ray  7  to 
the  ray  S,  but  the  consideration  and  comparison  of  three  different 
versions f  or  rotations,  performed  in  three  different  planes; 
namely  the  version  from  c  to  a;  the proversion  from  a  to  j3 ;  and 
the  transversion  from  e  to  /3.  Yet  we  see  that  the  results  of  these 
two  distinct  interpretations  harmonize^  in  the  sense  that  each 
conducts  to  one  common  quaternion^  as  the  value  of  the  quotient 
fi  -5-  7 ;  and  also  that  each  conducts  to  the  equation  8  -^  7  «=  j3  -5-  a, 
under  the  conditions  already  supposed.  All  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  what  was  said  in  art.  76,  respecting  the  double  signify 
cation  of  the  equation 

as  being  the  common  expression  for  two  distinct  but  connected 
results.  It  may  also  be  usefully  compared  with  the  still  earlier 
and  more  elementary  remarks  in  article  57,  respecting  the  double 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  arithmetical  formula 

6  -^2«3; 

as  expressing  at  one  time  that  on  measuring  a  line  »  6  a,  suppose 
a  fathom,  by  another  line  »  2  a,  suppose  by  a  two  foot  rule,  or  on 
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measuring  any  other  concrete  magnitude  called  6|  by  a  magni- 
tude of  the  same  kind,  called  2,  we  find  the  number  3  as  the  re* 
suit  of  this  measurement,  or  as  the  quotient  of  this  division ;  and 
as  expressing,  at  another  time,  that  if  we  analyze  the  act  ofeex^ 
tupling^  so  as  to  decompose  this  act  into  two  other  acts^  of  vfhich 
one  shall  be  the  act  of  doubling^  then  the  other  component  act  is 
found  to  be  the  act  of  tripling.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary,  at 
this  stage,  to  carry  these  particular  illustrations  any  farther,  as 
regards  equations  between  quotients. 

127.  There  is  however  one  other  testf  which,  although  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  still  be  satisfactory 
to  consider;  and  which  will  have,  besides,  the  advantage  of 
tending  to  render  us  familiar  with  the  geometrical  signification 
of  a  certain  symbol,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  applications. 
I  refer  to  the  symbol 

j3  H-  o  X  y, 

in  which  a,  /3,7  are,  for  the  present,  supposed  to  denote  some 
three  coplanar  rays,  that  is,  rays  in  or  parallel  to  one  common 
plane,  and  which  may  be  interpreted  in  either  of  the  two  follow- 
ing ways :  the  test  above  alluded  to  being  the  coincidence  6e- 
tween  the  results  of  these  two  distinct  processes  of  interpretation. 

I.  We  may  determine  9l  fourth  ray  S,  in  the  same  plane,  or 
parallel  thereto,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

8  -T-  7  =  j3  -r-  a, 

in  the  way  which  has  been  already  fully  explained  (in  art.  103, 
&c.) ;  and  then,  on  substituting  for  /3  -4-  a,  the  equal  quotient  8-7-7, 
the  symbol  to  be  interpreted  becomes  (compare  articles  40,  99), 

/3-f-ax7  =  S-f-7X7  =  8. 

II.  Or  we  may  turn  about  the  rays  a,  /3,  or  others  equal  to 
them,  by  one  common  amount  of  rotation  in  their  own  plane, 
until  a  comes  to  be  perpendicular  to  7 ;  after  which  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  determine  a  new  ray  c,  perpendicular  to 
both  a  and  7,  and  such  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

7X€  =  a, 

with  that  interpretation  of  a  product  of  two  rectangular  lines 
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which  was  assigned  in  art.  82.  We  shall  then  have  also  the  con- 
nected equation 

with  that  connected  interpretation  of  a  quotient  of  two  perpendi- 
cular lines  which  was  given  in  article  122.  And  on  substituting 
this  value  for  y,  in  the  symbol  lately  proposed  for  interpretation, 
that  symbol  becomes  (compare  article  49), 

/3 -r-ax  y  =  (/3 -5.a)x  (a -r-O -=13 -^*- 

But  £  being  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  y,  by  construction,  is 
necessarily  perpendicular  also  to  the  ray /3,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  coplanar  with  those  two  other  given  rays ;  or  in  symbols, 

€  ±  /3,  because  e  ±  a,  c  ±  7,  and  0  |||  o,  7, 

if  we  agree  to  use  the  mark  |||  as  a  sign  of  coplanarity. 
Hence  the  quotient  /3  -^  c  may  itself  he  interpreted,  on  the  plan 
of  art.  122,  as  a  certain  determined  line  Sf  which  will  evidently 
be  in  (or  parallel  to)  the  plane  of  the  given  rays,  because 

if  S'*  j3  ^c,  then  S'X  /3,  and  S'jl  c, 

so  thjat  the  quotient  S'  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  £,  which  is 
itself  perpendicular  to  that  given  plane.  And  by  equating  the 
two  foregoing  values  of  the  quotient  jS-^c,  we  find  for  the  pro- 
posed symbol  this  second  interpretation,  or  value, 

/3  ^  o  X  y  =  S'. . 

128.  Now  the  test  to  which  it  still  remains  to  submit  the 
whole  foregoing  theory,  as  regards  the  consistency  of  its  parts 
among  themselves,  is  to  be  applied  by  our  examining  whether 
the  line  S',  thus  determined,  coincides  with  (or  is  equal  to)  the 
line  S  which  was  found  above,  by  the  other  method  of  interpre- 
tation, as  being  at  least  one  value  of  the  symbol  /3  -^  a  x  y. 
Have  we  or  have  we  not  (in  the  present  question)  the  equation 

for  if  not,  we  shall  have  not  merely  two  different  processes  of  in- 
terpretation for  the  important  symbol  /3  -r-  a  x  y  under  examina- 
tion (which  might  not  be,  of  itself,  a  disadvantage),  but  also  two 
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different  values  for  that  symbol,  boih  equally  valid  on  our  prin- 
ciples, and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any 
new  care  in  the  notations :  which  would  produce  an  intolerable 
confusion,  or  at  least  a  very  inconvenient  ambiguity,  occurring, 
as  it  would  do,  in  a  symbol  so  elementary.  And  happily  the 
equation  S'^  S  is  found,  in  fact,  under  the  conditions  above  sup- 
posed, to  be  true  ;  so  that  the  ambiguity  does  not  exist.  For  the 
equations 

8'=/3-h€,    7  =  a-5-i, 
give 

S'-j-  •y  =  /3-T-a  =  8-r-7; 

but  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  quotient  of  two  given  rays  is  a 
given  quaternion,  and  conversely  that  any  essential  change  in 
either  of  those  two  rays,  the  other  ray  remaining  unchanged, 
makes  a  real  alteration  in  this  quotient ;  consequently  the  quo- 
tients S  -T-y  and  S-z-y  could  not  be  equal,  as  we  have  just  now 
found  that  they  are,  if  the  rays  Sf  and  S  were  unequal,  that  is  if 
they  differed  from  each  other  either  in  length  or  in  direction. 
All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  figure  22  of  arti- 
cle 103,  in  connej^ion  with  the  remarks  which  were  made  in  the 
more  recent  article  123 ;  where,  with  the  same  significations  of 
the  letters,  the  value  of  the  quotient  /3  -4-  c,  that  is  (by  art.  127), 
an  equivalent  for  the  line  S',  was  found  in  fact  to  be  S. 

129.  Thus  the  two  methods  of  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

/3  -5-  a  X  y,  where  y  \\\  a,  /3, 

conduct  to  one  common  result^  namely  to  the  determined  line  S; 
although  one  of  these  methods  introduces  only  the  consideration 
of  a  single  rotation^  namely  that  from  a  to  /3,  or  from  7  to  S, 
while  the  other  introduces  (as  in  126)  the  consideration  of  two  suc- 
cessive rotations^  performed  in  two  different  planes,  namely  the 
rotations  from  c  to  a  and  from  a  to  /3,  compounded  together  into  a 
third  rotation  in  a  third  plane^  namely  the  rotation  from  e  to  /3» 
performed  round  S  as  an  axis*  And  with  respect  to  this  value 
of  the  above  written  symbol,  or  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
line  S  which  thus  satisfies  the  equation 

/3-5-axy  =  8, 
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or  the  proportion 

a  :  /3  : :  7  :  S, 

by  which  that  equation  may  be  replaced,  we  see,  first,  that  this 
fourth  line  S  is  coplanar  with  the  three  given  lines  a,  j3,  79  which 
were  supposed  to  be  coplanar  with  each  other.  We  see  also  that 
its  length  is  (in  the  old  geometrical  sense)  k  fourth  proportional 
to  their  three  lengths  ;  so  that,  by  art.  110,  we  may  write  the 
following  proportion  between  tensors^ 

Ta:T/3::T7:T8. 

We  see  too  that  its  direction  also  is,  in  a  certain  modem  sense  {not 
however  peculiar  to  quaternions),  2l  fourth  proportionate  to  their 
three  directions  ;  meaning  hereby  that  the  rotations  from  a  to  j3 
and  from  7  to  S  are  equal  in  amount,  and  similar  in  direction : 
which  relation,  at  least  when  combined  with  the  two  relations  of 
coplanarity^  namely  with  the  following, 

7  III  a,  ^,  and  8111  a, /3, 

may  conveniently  be  symbolized  in  this  calculus,  by  the  follow- 
ing proportion  between  versorsy 

Ua:U/3::U7:U8. 

Indeed  this  interpretation  of  the  symbol  /3  -^  a  x  7,  for  the  case 
of  coplanar  lines^  had  been  familiar  to  a  certain  class  of  thinkers, 
and  had  been  well  known  to  myself,  b€f)re  the  quaternions  were 
perceived,  although  some  of  the  foregoing  notations  connected 
with  it  are  new.  But  on  account  of  my  having  departed  from 
many  other  usages^  and  having  found  myself  obliged  to  give  up 
(as  unsuited  to  my  purposes)  many  other  results^  of  those  who 
had  thus  speculated  before  myself,  even  as  regards  combinations 
of  lines  in  one  plane^  it  became  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clear, 
ness,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  logic j  that  I  should  explain  dis- 
tinctly on  what  grounds  I  retain  the  previously  .proposed  signi- 
fication of  the  symbol  /3  -7-  a  x  7,  as  denoting  a  certain  definite 
fourth  line  8,  at  least  when  the  three  given  lines  a,  j3,  7  are  in  one 
common  plane  :  together  with  the  equation  /3  -^  a  x  7  ~  8,  and 
with  the  proportion  a  :  /3  : :  7  :  8. 
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130.  As  additional  exampks  of  such  signification,  we  may 
remark  that  if,  in  fig.  25  (art.  119),  we  make 

a  =  A-0,     /3  =  B-0,      7  =  0-0, 

we  shall  then  have 

8»sj3  -A-axy*  D-o; 

and  that,  generally,  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  three  rays  of 
a  logarithmic  spiral  is  (in  length  and  in  direction)  thdX  fourth 
ray  of  the  same  spiral,  which  is  angularly  related  to  the  third 
ray  as  the  second  is  to  the  first.  It  is  evident  that  whenever  the 
equation 

8  =  /3-f-oxy,   org-^y^jS-s-a, 

interpreted  as  above,  holds  good,  we  then  have  also  the  inverse 
equation 

and  the  alternate  equation 

results  which  may  also  be  expressed  as  inversion  and  alternation 
oi  dL  proportion^  and  from  which  it  follows  (compare  art.  99)  that 

/3-i.ax7«y^ax^,ify|||a,j3, 

the  line  8,  above  determined,  being  the  common  value  of  the  two 
members  of  this  last  equation,  under  this  condition  ofcoplana^ 
rity.     We  may  also  write  more  concisely  (see  art.  118), 

8  =  ^0-1.7.70-^/3. 

What  happens  when  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  7  are  not  in  nor  pa- 
rallel to  any  one  common  plane ;  or  in  other  words,  what  is  to 
be  regarded  as  being  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  Unes  not 
coplanoTy  is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for  investigation, 
at  a  stage  a  little  more  advanced.  But  at  least  we  may  already 
see  that  in  this  more  general  and  reserved  case  of  non-eoplana- 
rity,  the  sought  fourth  proportional  /3  -4-  a  x  7,  cannot  (con- 
sistently with  the  foregoing  theory)  be  equal  to  ant  fourth 
LINE  8 :  for  the  equation  8  -s-  7  =  /3  -4-  a  requires^  by  the  princi- 
ples already  laid  down,  that  the  Jbur  rays  compared  should  be 
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coplanar,  and  by  still  stronger  reason  that  the  three  rays  a,  jS^  7 
should  be  so.  In  fact  it  was  this  very  difficulty^  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  symbol  /3  -^  a  x  y  for  the  general  case  of 
non^coplanarity  which  bad  pressed  most  upon  my  own  mind,  as 
seeming  to  be  insoluble  upon  known  principles,  before  I  was 
led  to  conclude  (what  will  soon  be  proved)  that  ^^the  Fourth  Pro- 
portional to  three  Lines  which  are  not  coplanar  is  generally  a 
Quaternion.'* 

131.  When  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  y  are  coplanar,  the  following 
is  a  simple  and  somewhat  neat  construction,  for  that  fourth  line 
S  which  is  then  their  fourth  proportional.  As  there  is  never  any 
difficulty  about  the  lengthy  or  tensor,  of  this  fourth  line,  since  we 
have  always  the  arithmetical  equation, 

Tg^T^-hTaxTy, 
we  need  only  attend  to  the  direction  or  to  the  versor  of  S;  and 
in  seeking  this  fourth  versor,  US,  may  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the 
lengths  or  tensors  of  a,  j3»  79  provided  that  we  leave  unaltered 
their  directions,  or  their  three  versors  Ua,  U/3,  U7.  It  is  ob- 
vious also  that  a  reversal  of  any  one  of  these  three  versors,  or 
directions,  merely  reverses  the  direction  of  the  result.  Conceive 
then  that  the  three  proposed  lines  a,  /3, 7  are  made  the  successive 
sides  of  a  triangle.^  bca,  by  some  suitable  changes  of  their 
lengths,  without  any  change  in  their  directions,  or  at  most  with 
simple  reversions ;  so  that  we  shall  have  the  values, 


with  the  relation 


a=C-B,     j3«A-C,     7=B-A, 

7  +  /3  +  o  =  0. 


Circumscribe  a  circle  about  this  trian- 
gle, as  in  Fig.  26 ;  take  the  arc  ad 
equal  to  the  arc  ac,  and  prolong  the 
chord  BD  to  meet  in  b  the  tangent  to 
the  circle  at  a  ;  take  also  on  the  same 
indefinite  tangent  the  portion  af  equal 
in  length  to  the  portion  ab,  but  lying 
to  the  other  side  of  the  point  a  of  con* 
tact.  Or  draw  the  chord  bo  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  a,  and  prolong  the  chord 
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GC  to  meet  that  tangent  in  f.  Then  if  we  denote  by  S  and  f  the 
lines 

8  =  F-A  =  A-E,     E«E-B, 

we  shall  have  not  only  the  relation 

S  +  €  +  7  =  0, 
but  also  the  values 

8  =  j3a"^ .  7 ;    €  =  7a'* .  7. 

For  it  results  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  triangles  bca,  bab, 
and  from  the  equality  of  ba  and  af,  that  the  proportions 

BC  :  CA  : :  BA  :  AE  : :  AB  :  af,    and  bc  :  ab  : :  ab  :  be, 

hold  good,  even  when  the  directions  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  are  compared ;  that  is,  we  have  here  the  proportions  between 
vectorsj 

a  :  /3 : :  7  :  S,    and  a ;  7 : :  7 :  t. 

The  curved  arrows  in  the  figure  may  assist  the  perception  of  the 
relations  between  the  directions  of  these  lines ;  and  a  student 
might  find  it  worth  while  to  vary  this  figure  26,  by  supposing  the 
angle  abc  to  be  obtuse  instead  of  acute,  or  by  placing  b  between 
A  and  c,  leaving  those  two  points  unaltered  in  the  figure.  In  this 
new  case,  the  chord  bd  would  require  to  be  prolonged  through  b, 
in  order  to  meet  the  tangent  at  a  in  a  point  which  might  still  be 
called  E,  but  which  would  now  lie  at  the  other  side  of  the  point 
of  contact  a,  or  at  the  same  side  as  the  old  point  f  ;  while  the 
new  point  f  would^us  come  to  lie  at  the  same  side  of  a  as  the 
old  point  E.  But  the  new  triangles  bca  and  bab  would  still  be 
similar  to  each  other,  and  the  requisite  relations  between  direc- 
tions, as  well  as  between  lengths,  would  still  be  found  to  hold 
good.  We  should  therefore  still  have  the  proportion  between 
Jour  vectors, 

c-b:a-c::b-a:f-a; 

as  also  the  following  continued  proportion  between  three  vectors, 

C"~B.B  —  A..B~"A.E~"B5 

although  the  positions  of  the  points  b,  e,  f  would  (as  above  ex- 
plained) have,  all  three,  changed  together.     And  if  the  angle 
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ABC  were  rights  the  only  modification  of  the  construction  would 
be  that  the  points  c  and  d  would  coincide.  We  may  then  enun- 
ciate generally  this  result,  which  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  remember :  **  The  Fourth  Proportional  to  the  three  succes- 
sive sides  of  a  Triangle  inscribed  in  a  Circle  is  equal  to  a  fourth 
Line,  which  touches  the  circle  at  the  corner  of  the  triangle  oppo- 
site to  the^r^^  side."  Or  somewhat  more  fully,  we  may  say 
that  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  base  bc  and  the  two  successive 
sides  CA  and  ab,  of  any  plane  triangle  bca,  regarded  as  three 
vectors,  is  equal  to  a  fourth  vector  af,  drawn  from  the  vertex  a, 
so  as  to  touchy  at  that  vertex,  the  segment  bca  of  the  circle 
which  circumscribes  the  triangle.  In  the  figure  26  itself,  this 
segment  does  not  contain  the  point  d,  and  the  tangential  vector 
AF  touches  the  shortest  (rather  than  the  longest)  arc  of  the  circle 
from  A  to  c ;  but  if  b  were  placed  upon  that  shortest  arc  ac,  as 
in  a  recently  suggested  vcunation  of  that  figure,  the  segment  bca 
would  then  contain  the  point  d,  and  the  required  tangent  at  a 
would  take  (as  was  above  observed)  the  opposite  direction,  so  as  to 
touch  the  shortest  arc  from  a  to  d,  rather  than  that  from  a  to  c. 
In  each  case,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  last  enunciation  of 
the  rule  for  constructing  the  direction  of  the  fourth  proportional 
AF,  or  8,  or  j3a'*.  7,  to  the  three  directed  sides  c  -  b,  a-  c,  and 
B  -  a,  that  sought  direction  of  the  line  af  may  be  found  by  the 
condition  of  touching  the  segment  bca,  or  of  coinciding  with  the 
initial  direction  of  motion  along  the  circumference,  yrom  Kto  b, 
through  c.  If  we  had  adopted  the  plan  of  determining  the  point 
F  from  the  point  o,  without  employing  b  or  d  (namely,  by  draw- 
ing, as  above  suggested,  the  chord  bo  parallel  to  the  tangent  at 
A,  and  by  prolonging  the  chord  gc  to  meet  that  tangent  in  f), 
the  similar  triangles  to  have  been  compared  would  then  have 
been  the  original  triangle  bca  and  the  triangle  acf:  and  the 
figure  might  have  suggested  the  proposed  proportion  under  the 
form 

a  :-7  ::-/3:8; 

which  is  in  fact  (see  130)  a  legitimate  transformation  of  it,  in 
quaternions  as  in  ordinary  algebra. 

132.  All  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the  foregoinc^ 
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article,  bo  fiir  as  they  i^gard  only  proportions  of  directed  lines  in 
one  plane,  depend  (as  it  has  been  already  stated)  on  principles 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  quaternions,  but  are  com- 
mon to  some  other  modern  systems  also.  Yet  it  appeared  useful 
to  introduce  them  in  this  place;  and  before  we  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  things  peculiar  to  quaternions,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  mention  here  another  construction,  depending  on  the  same 
principles,  and  involving  only  (like  the  former)  some  elementary 
properties  of  the  circle,  which  construction  serves  to  form  a  geo- 
metrical representation  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  any  three 
coplanar  lines,  when  directions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to. 
Let  the  three  given  coplanar  lines  a,  /3,  y^  to  which  we  wish 
to  constl'uct  the  fourth  proportional  j3a~^  .7,  be  conceived  to  be 
respectively  arranged  as  the  second,  first,  and  third  sides,  bc,  ab, 
CD  of  a  quadrilateral  abcd;  and  let  it  be  cU  first  supposed  that 
this  quadrilateral  is  inscribed  in  a  circle^  as  in  6gs.  27,  28. 


Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


Draw  the  chord  be  parallel  to  the  fourth  side  da,  and  prolong  (if 
necessary)  the  new  chord  cb,  to  meet  this  side  da  in  f  ;  and  de« 
note  the  line  df  by  S,  so  that 

a  =  C-B,     /3=B-A,     y^D-C,     8=F-D. 

Then  by  the  similar  triangles  cba,  cdf,  and  by  the  curved  arrows 
in  the  figures,  we  have  the  required  proportion, 

c-b:b.-a::d-c:f-d,    orai/S::^:^; 

so  that  the  line  df  or  S  is  the  sought  fourth   proportional,  or  is 

l2 
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the  result  obtained  when  thefirst  side  ft  or  ab  of  the  inscribed  qua- 
drilateral is  divided  by  the  second  side  a  or  bc,  and  the  resulting 
quotient  or  quaternion,  /3a~^,  is  then  multiplied  as  a  factor  into 
the  third  side  y  or  cd.  And  according  as  the  inscribed  quadrila- 
teral ABCD  is  an  uncrossed  one  (as  in  fig.  27),  or  a  crossed  one 
(as  in  fig.  28),  we  see  that  this  resulting  line  S  is  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  fourth  side  da,  or  in  the  direction  of  that  fourth 
side  itself.  And  if  for  greater  generality  the  third  of  the  given 
lines  be  now  supposed  longer  or  shorter  than  the  third  side  cd  of 
the  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  the  circle  abc,  or  even  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  side,  we  may  still  conceive  it  placed  so  as  to 
begin  at  c,  and  may  represent  it  by 

y=D'-c; 

and  then  by  drawing  from  \\&  final  point  d'  a  parallel  to  ad  or  to 
be,  so  as  to  meet  the  old  chord  cb  in  a  new  point  f',  we  shall 
find  a  new  line 

8'=f'-d', 

as  in  the  same  figs.  27,  28,  which  will  be  the  new  fourth  propor- 
tional sought,  or 'will  satisfy  the  equation 

For  example,  in  fig.  27,  if  g  be  the  intersection  of  the  lines  CD 
and  bb,  then  ge  is,  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  bc,  ab,  and  cg. 

133.  The  same  principles  give  easily,  as  has  been  seen,  a 
simple  construction  for  the  third  proportional  to  any  two  directed 
lines,  such  as  a  and  y  in  fig,  26  (art.  131);  and  the  inspection 
of  the  same  figure  shews  easily,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
line  €  so  found  is  the  third  proportional  also  to  a  and  -y ;  for  in 
that  figure  it  is  evident  that 

c-b:a-b::a-b:b-b. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  when  we  have  thus  a  conti^ 
nued  proportion  between  three  vectors, 


:  7 : :  7  :  c,    or  a :  -  7 : :  -  y :  c, 
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we  must  not  in  quaternions  write  generally y  as  in  ordinary  alge- 
bra, an  equation  between  square  cmd  product j  such  as 

7*  «  a%y    or  -y*  =  ea ; 

for  y^  is,  in  our  system  (see  art.  85),  a  negative  scalar^  while  om 
and  sa  are  in  general  (by  arts.  89,  91)  two  conjugate  qucttemionst 
of  which  neither  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar,  positive  or  negative, 
unless  the  vectors  a  and  c  have  coincident  or  opposite  directions. 
This  new  departure  from  ordinary  usages  (from  which  it  may  be 
noticed  that  I  aim  at  departing  as  seldom  as  I  can),  arises  from 
that  fundamental  peculiarity  of  quaternions  whereby  they,  and 
even  the  vectors  which  they  involve,  are  not  generally  commuta- 
tive cu  factors  (arts.  74,  82,  &c.)  In  fact  if  we  could  infer  gene* 
rally  the  equation  7^=  ac,  from  the  continued  proportion  between 
three  vectors  a  :  7  : :  7 :  €,  then  since  this  proportion  may  be  in- 
verted (art.  130),  or  written  thus,  f :  7 : :  7 :  a,  we  should  be  equally 
well  entitled  to  conclude  the  equation  7'  :=  ca,  and  therefore  also 
ca  =  a€  ;  which  (as  a  general  inference)  would  contradict  the  non- 
commutative  principle^  respecting  the  multiplication  of  vectors. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know,  what  is  easily  shewn  on  our 
principles,  that  the  continued  proportion  above  supposed,  between 
three  vectors  a,  7,  €,  gives  stilly  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  and  as  in 
those  other  and  more  modern  systems  also  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  the  equations, 

€a-i  =  (7a-i)«,    a€-»  =  (76-i)«; 

provided  that  we  retain  in  quaternions,  as  the  definition  of  a 
square^  or  second power^  the  formula 

q^  =  qxq; 

which  will  agree  with  what  has  been  already  laid  down  respect- 
ing the  squares  or  second  powers  of  vectors.    In  iact  if  we  make 

q  =  ya'^,    orqa^y, 
we  shall  then  have 

q^a^^q^qa^^ya'^  .7  =  €  =  €a"^  .a, 
and  therefore 
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134.  Conversely,  by  an  introduction  of  the  notion  of  the 
power  of  a  quaternion,  with  an  exponent  =  i,  which  includes  what 
has  been  shewn  respecting  such  a  power  of  a  vector,  I  should  still 
write  generally, 

7a~^  =  +(€a'^)*,  when  a:y  :  lyic; 

although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  write  generally,  under  the  same, 
condition  of  proportionality,  the  equation 

r  =  ±l/(a£), 

as  might  be  done  in  commutative  algebra.  Thus  the  mean  pro* 
tional  y  between  any  two  proposed  vectors^  a  and  e,  is  not  (with 
me)  equal  generally  to  the  square  root  o/ their  product ;  but  (f 
this  mean  y,  and  the  third  vector  c,  be  each  divided  by  the  first 
vector  a,  the  Jbrmer  of  the  two  quotients  (or  quaternions)  so  ob- 
tained is  STILL  (as  in  algebra)  a  species  of  squ  abb-root  of  the 
latter.  And  accordingly  I  write,  as  an  expression  for  this  mean^ 
the  formula 

7  =  ±(€a-i)*a; 

where,  to  remove  generally  the  ambiguity  of  sign^  I  may  here 
state  that  I  take  the  upper  sign  (+)  when  y  has  the  direction  of 
the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  a  and  € ;  but 
the  lower  sign  (-),  when,  as  in  figure  26,  y  has  the  opposite  of 
that  direction.  And  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  definitely 
of  THE  MEAN  proportioual  between  two  given  vectors  a  and  «,  I 
adopt  then  the  upper  sign  in  preference^  or  take  the  bisector  it* 
self  of  the  angle  between  the  two  extremes,  in  preference  to  the 
opposite  of  that  bisector.  There  is  thus  only  one  case  left,  in 
which  the  direction  of  the  mean  remains  ambiguous,  or  rather  tn- 
determinate^  if  the  directions  of  the  extremes  be  given,  namely, 
the  case  when  those  two  given  directions  are  opposite  to  each 
other:  for  then  the  resulting  symbol,  suppose 

7  =  (-  x^a  .  Q-^)*  a,     or  y  =  (~  rr  «)*  a, 

where  x  represents  some  positive  scalar,  may  on  the  foregoing 
principles,  denote  any  line  y  which  satisfies  the  two  conditions, 

Ty  a^  xTa^    7  J-  a ; 
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SO  that  THIS  MEAN  y  may  kuve  any  direction  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  a.  Accordingly  it  is  evident  that  the  third  pro- 
portional to  any  two  rectangular  vectors  is  a  third  vector  with  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  firsts  whatever  the  plane  of  the  two  vec- 
tors may  be.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  third  proportional  to  any 
two  parallel  vectors  is  a  third  vector,  whose  direction  coincides 
with  that  of  the  first  given  vector.  And  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  (what  indeed  does  not  depend  on  anything 
peculiar  to  quaternions)  that  the  mean  proportional  between  any 
two  rays  of  a  logarithmic  spiral,  at  least  If  they  be  taken,  for 
simplicity,  as  belonging  to  one  common  semispire,  is  constructed, 
in  length  and  in  direction,  by  that  other  ray  of  the  same  half- 
spire  which  bisects  the  angle  between  them. 

135.  It  is  natural  to  interpret,  on  the  same  general  plan,  the 
symbol 

(j3^a)*xa,    or03a-0*a, 

as  denoting  the^r^^  of  two  mean  proportionals  (in  length  and  in 
direction),  inserted  between  the  two  lines  a  and  j3 ;  the  second  of 
these  two  mean  proportionals,  thus  inserted,  being  denoted  by 
the  analogous  symbol, 

(j3-7-a)^xa,    or(i3a-i)^a.    . 

For  example,  if  a  and  /3  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  denote  the 
rays  oa  and  od  of  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  fig.  25  (art.  1 19), 
then  the  two  means^  symbolized  above,  would  be  the  two  inter- 
mediate  rays  of  the  same  spiral,  ob  and  oc.  In  symbols,  the 
two  means  between  t  and  J  ^8  are  k^  i  ^2  and  2  AS  i.  (Such  is 
at  least  the  simplest  pair  of  means  between  the  given  extremes; 
for  we  shall  soon  see  that  is  possible,  although  in  a  less  simple 
way^  to  insert  other  pairs.)  Indeed  this  notation  is,  so  far  ^  con^ 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  other  systems  also  ;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  in  our  system  of  notatton  we  must  not  de- 
note these  two  means  between  a  and  /3  by  the  symbols 

/3*a*,    /3»a*, 

which  would,  in  common  or  commutative  algebra,  be  merely 
transformations  of  the  foregoing ;  whereas  they  denote,  on  the 
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principles  of  the  present  theory,  no  two  lines  whatever^  unless 
the  directions  of  a  and  /3  should  happen  to  coincide^  but  two 
QUATERNIONS,  of  which  the  tensors  and  yersors  shall  be  assigned 
hereafter.     Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  since  (by  what  precedes), 

(^  H-  a)*  =  7  -f-  a,    (/3  -T-  a)^  =  y  -^  a, 
if  y,  y  denote  the  two  means  above  considered,  so  that 

the  powers  of  any  proposed  quaternion  /3  -^  a  with  the  exponents 
i  and  f,  or  in  other  words  the  cvbe-root  of /3a"^  and  the  square 
of  that  cube-root,  are  generally  themselves  quaternions  ;  whose 
tensors  are  the  corresponding  powers  of  the  tensor  of  the  given 
quaternion, 

T.(i3a-0*  =  (T.^a-0*  =  (TP-=-Ta)f; 

while  the  axes  of  the  new  versors  are  the  same  with  the  axis  of 
the  given  versor  of /3a~^  and  the  angles  of  those  versors  are  re- 
spectively equal  to  one  third  and  to  two  thirds  of  the  given  angle 
between  a  and  /3  :  so  that  we  may  write,  with  reference  to  the 
versors,  in  consistency^  with  former  results, 

U  .  (i3a-i)*  =  (U  ./3a-0*=  (U/3^Ua)», 
and  also,  with  reference  to  the  angles,  the  equations, 

136.  More  generally  we  may  now  interpret  the  symbol  q^^  or 

the  POWER  OF  A  QUATERNION  J,  With  any  SCALAR  EXPONENT  /, 

as  denoting  a  new  quaternion^  of  which  the  tensor  and  the  ver- 
sor are  respectively  the  same  (^*)  powers  of  the  tensor  and  ver- 
sor of  the  old  or  given  quaternion  ;  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
may  write,  generally  (compare  art.  116), 

T.9*  =  (T?)'=Ty; 
U.5*=(Uy)'-Uy'; 

the  points  and  parentheses  being  omitted  in  these  last  symbols. 
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Tg*  and  Uy*, 

as  being  not  required  for  the  prevention  of  ambiguity.  The  ten- 
sors being  simply  positive  or  (more  properly)  signless  numbers 
(by  articles  63,  113),  their  powers  are  to  be  formed  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  algebra,  or  rather  of  arithmetic.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  formation  of  powers  of  vbrsors,  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbol  Uq^^  it  is  natural  to  consider  each  such  power 
as  being  a  new  versor,  which  has  the  effect  of  turning  any  line 
a,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ofg,  through  an  angle,  or 
an  amount  of  rotation  round  that  axis,  which  is  represented  by 
the  product 

txLq; 

the  rotation  being  right-handed  or  left-handed,  according  as  this 
product  is  a  positive  or  a  negative  number.  All  this  is  evidently 
consistent  with,  and  includes^  what  has  been  already  laid  down 
respecting  powers  of  vectors^  or  of  quadrantal  versors  (in  articles 
86,  1 15,  1 16,  &c.) ;  and  it  enables  us  to  write,  in  the  calculus  of 
quaternions,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  the  formula, 

where  m  and  n  are  any  positive  or  negative  whole  numbers^  or 
zero.     For  example,  we  have  the  identities 

so  that  (compare  arts.  44,  117),  we  may  call  the  power  ^"i, 
with  negative  unity  for  its  exponent,  the  reciprocal  of  the  qua- 
ternion q.  \Ve  have  also,  for  any  such  whole  values  of  m  and  n, 
the  usual  algebraic  identity, 

{q^y  =  y««. 

But  before  we  can  decide  whether  these  two  last  formulse  (with 
m  and  n)  are  true  generally  for  all  scalar  values  of  the  expo- 
nents m  and  n,  includingyrac^n«  and  incommensurables,  we 
must  consider  more  closely,  and  define  more  precisely,  than  has 
yet  been  done,  what  is  to  be  understood  in  general  by  the  angle, 
or  AMPLITUDE,  z  9,  of  a  quaternion,  or  of  a  versor. 

137.  It  will  be  remembered  that  whenever  we  have  supposed 
that  an  equation  of  either  of  the  two  following  forms, 
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?  =  /3  -T-  a,  or  y  X  a  =  /3, 
holds  good,  we  have  always  conceived  (see  arts.  40,  90,  &c.) 
that  the  quaternion  9,  regarded  as  a  metbographic  operator, 
produces  the  complex  (metrographic)  e/^c/  of  changing^r*^  the 
length  of  a  to  the  length  of  /3,  according  to  the  rule  expressed 
by  the  formula  (compare  art.  110), 

TjxTa=Tj3; 
and  also  of  changing,  secondly ^  the  direction  of  a  to  the  direction 
of /3,  as  is  expressed  by  this  other  formula  (compare  art.  113), 

UyxUa=Ui3: 

and  this  change  o/dtrection,  of  the  line  a  thus  operated  upon, 
has  been  always  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  a  rotation  in 
the  plane  of  the  two  rays  a  and  j3,  round  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  but  coincident  with  (or  parallel  to)  the  aocis  of  the 
operating  quaternion  q.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  we  only  care 
for  obtaining,  in  some  way,  the  direction  oiihe  final  ray  j3,  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  such  a  rotation,  we  may  add  (or  sub^ 
tract)  ANY  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  COMPLETE  REVOLUTIONS  (per- 
formed in  the  same  plane) ;  because  each  such  revolution^  forward 
or  backward,  restores  the  direction  of  the  revolving  line  or 
ray.  For  example,  a  rotation  through  +  60^  in  any  plane  is  equU 
valent,  as  far  as  regards  only  its  final  effect,  to  a  rotation 
(round  the  same  axis)  through  +  420° ;  or  through  -  300°  ;  or 
through  +  780°,  &c.  Conceive  then  that  we  wish  to  form,  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  foregoing  article  (136),  the  power  qi  with 
exponent  }  of  the  versor  9  =  /3a"S  where  a  and  /3  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  denote,  as  in  fig.  29,  two  coinitial  sides  oa  and  ob 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  aob  in  a  p.    ^g 

horizontal  plane,  the  side  ob  lying 
towards  the  right  hand,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  side  oa.  If  we  select, 
^      ,  .     4.  1  +20Z 

for  the  present  pair  of  rays,  the  sim- 
plest value  for  the  angle  between 
them,  and  the  one  which  agrees  best 
with  Ordinary  geometry,  and  with 
the  analogy  of  former  articles, 
namely,  the  following  value  of  the 
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rotation  (round  an  upward  axis)  from  the  direction  of  a  to  that 
of/3, 

^9  =  -^(/3-^a)'=  +  60S 

the  general  expression  in  article  136  for  the  amount  of  the  rota- 
tion performed  by  the  power  ^,  considered  as  a  new  operator 
on  a,  will  then  supply  us  with  the  following  value  for  this  new 
rotation  (round  the  same  upward  axis)  : 

We  shall  thus  be  led  to  write  the  equations 

y*a=y,    (fia^)^^ya'\    7  =  0-0; 

where  c  is  conceived  to  denote  the  point  on  the  circumference 
AB  (with  the  origin  o  for  centre),  which  is  advanced  by  20^  be- 
yond the  point  a  in  the  order  of  right  handed  rotation;  and  this 
result  will  agree  perfectly  with  article  135,  because  it  will  give 
the  ray  Y  as  the  first  of  two  mean  proportionals,  y  and  y\  inserted 
between  a  and  ^ ;  so  that 

a  :  7  : :  7  : 7' : :  7' :  /3,    where  7'  =  c'  -  o, 

c'  being  the ^nal  point  of  a  positive  arc  of  40^,  measured  from 
the  point  a  of  the  circumference,  which  latter  is  assumed  as  the 
initial  point :  the  Jbur  raySy 

A  -  o,    c  -  o,    c'  -  o,    B  -  o, 

thus  forming,  by  their  directions,  a  continued  proportion. 

138.  But  we  might  also,  although  less  simply,  have  supposed 
that  after  turning  the  radius  oa,  as  above,  through  an  angle  of 
60^  and  so  bringing  it  to  coincide  with  the  position  of  ob,  we 
then  continue  the  rotation  through  an  additional  and  complete 
revolution^  passing  successively  through  the  points  de',  ed',  acc' 
in  the  figure,  and  thus  returning  to  the  position  ob  again. 
And  if  we  adopt  this  supposition,  respecting  the  amount  of  rota- 
tion performed,  that  is,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  -+420^,  we  shall 
then  have,  by  the  general  formula  of  art.  136,  the  following  value 
for  the  corresponding  rotation  effected  by  the  required  power  q^ : 

ixZ9=ix(+420*^)  =  +l40^ 
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In  tbis  manner  we  shall  be  led  to  consider  the  point  d  in  the 
figare,  namely,  the  termination  of  a  positive  arc  of  140^  from  a, 
together  with  the  connected  point  d'  which  is  the  termination  of 
the  same  arc  doubled^  as  the  extremities  of  two  new  rays, 

8=D~o,    andS'=D'-o, 

which  are,  although  in  a  less  simple  sense  than  before,  two  mean 
proportionals  inserted  between  a  and  j3,  and  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  the  formula, 

a:8::8:S'::S':/3; 

while  the  first  of  these  two  new  means  satisfies  also,  in  the  same 
sense^  the  equations, 

J*a  =  8,    (i3a-i)*  =  8a-^ 

139.  Or  again  we  might  conceive  ourselves  as  passing  from 
a  to  /3,  or  from  a  to  b,  by  a  rotation  in  the  opposite  order,  through 
the  points  d'e,  e'o  of  the  figure  ;  which  new  rotation  would  thus 
be  expressed  by  the  symbol  -  300° :  and  then  the  general  formula 
of  art.  136  would  give,  for  the  rotation  caused  by  the  operation  of 
the  sought  power  q^  of  the  versor  q,  the  value 

/xzj  =  ix(-300°)=-100*^. 

And  thus  we  should  be  led  to  consider  the  two  new  points  b  and 
b'  in  the  figure,  which  are  the  extremities  of  two  negative  arcs 
from  A,  namely,  arcs  of  100®  and  200°  respectively,  measured  in 
an  order  opposite  to  that  adopted  in  recent  articles.  In  fact  if, 
after  finding  these  two  new  points  (or  at  least  conceiving  them 
to  be  found),  we  write 

€  =  E  -  o,    «'  =  e'  -  o, 

we  shall  have  the  new  continued  proportion, 

and  shall  be  led  to  write,  in  connexion  therewith,  the  new  equa- 
tions, 

140.  And  NO  NEW  variety  of  positions  for  the  line  q^a  would 
be  obtained  by  any/tirMer  addition  or  subtraction  of  revolutions, 
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in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  rotation  from  a  to  /3 ;  because  a 
change  of  three  such  revolutions,  in  the  estimate  of  that  rota- 
tion, produces  merely  a  change  of  one  complete  revolution  when 
we  come  to  trisect  the  whole  angle  (or  at  least  to  conceive  it  as 
trisected),  or  to  multiply  Iqhy  the  given  exponent  ^.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  instead  of  treating  the  rotation  from  a  to  j3  as  being 
=  the  negative  arc  -  300°  (as  in  the  preceding  article),  we  were 
to  treat  it  as  equal  to  the  positive  arc  +  780°,  which  is  greater  by 
three  circumferences,  we  should  be  led,  by  the  supposed  trisec- 
tion,  to  conceive  an  arc  of  +  260°,  which  would  still  conduct  us 
from  A  to  B  (in  fig.  29),  although  by  an  order  or  direction  o/ro- 
tation^  opposite  to  that  which  was  considered  in  the  foregoing 
article. 

141.  It  appears  then  that  lywe  allow  the  symbol 

Z  y,    orz(j3-r-a),    orZ(/3a-i)» 

to  represent  not  merely  60°  (in  the  example  recently  discussed), 
but  any  one  of  the  angles  or  rotations  which  differ  from  this  by 
multiples  of  360°,  the  power  q^,  or  the  cube-root  at  the  quater- 
nion 9,  may  represent,  or  be  interpreted  as  being  equal  to,  any 
one  o/turee  distinct  quaternions;  namely  (with  the  recent 
significations  of  the  letters),  by  arts.  137,  138,  139,  any  one  of 
the  three  following : 

(/3a-*)*=7a-S  or=8a  ^  OT  =  €a'^; 

but  not  (by  art.  140)  any  other  quaternion,  distinct  from  these. 
In  fact  if  we  de^ne  the  cube  or  the  third  power  of  a  quaternion 
by  the  formula 

q^  =  qqq, 

which  agrees  not  only  with  common  algebra  but  with  the  general 
definition  of  ^  in  art.  136,  we  shall  have,  in  the  recent  example, 
the  equations, 

(ya-y  =  {Sa-'y  =  (ea"  V  =  /3a-^ 

In  short,  we  reproduce  here,  by  this  way  of  viewing  the  subject, 
precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  multiplicity  of  value, 
which  is  so  well  known  to  present  itself  in  the  ordinary  algebra 
of  imaginaries,  and  indeed  in  some  known  systems  of  geometrical 
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interpretation  also,  in  connexion  with  the  roots  of  unity  : 
although  it  was  necessary  ^  for  the  purpose  of  a  logical  devehpement 
of  the  present  theory,  that  I  should  not  assume^  without  a  new 
and  independent  investigation,  so  important  an  element  of  any 
other  system,  with  which  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  of  Qua- 
ternions come  on  some  points  into  opposition.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  legitimate  process  for  me  to  have  borrowed,  without  in- 
quiry, the  Theorem  that  ^^  three  distinct  and  unequal  ex- 
pressions (as  here  ya'^  Sa"^  and  ea'^)  may  have  oi^E  common 
CUBE,"  from  any  system  of  calculation  in  which  the  order  of  two 
factors  is  supposed  to  be  generally  indifferent  to  the  result ;  nor 
from  any  system  of  interpretation^  in  which  the  three  distinct 
cube-roots  of  one  common  expression  (as  here  of /3a'^)  are  sup- 
posed generally  to  represent  three  lineSy  having  directions  in  one 
plane,  instead  of  representing  (as  with  me)  three  quaternions. 
142.  Had  the  exponent  t  denoted  any  other  fraction, 

m 

where  m  is  supposed  to  be  prime  to  »,  so  that  the  fraction  t  is 
expressed  in  its  lowest  terms^  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  proving,  in  like  manner,  what  is  analogous  to  known  results 
in  other  systems,  that  m  distinct  quaternions^  that  is,  as  many  as 
there  are  units  in  the  denominator  of  ihefrctctional  exponent  /, 
might  all  be  considered  as  values  of  the  V^  power  of  any  pro- 
posed quaternion  9,  or  as  included  among  the  different  interpret 
tcUions  of  the  symbol  if  ;  provided  that  in  calculating  the  rota- 
tion denoted  (see  136)  by  the  general  expression 

txz.qy 

we  still  allow  (as  was  lately  done)  the  symbol  l.q  to  denote  any 
ONE  of  those  infinitely  many  angles,  or  rather  amounts  of  rota- 
tion about  a  given  axis,  which  can  be  formed  as  above,  by  addi- 
tions or  subtractions  of  circumferences,  or  complete  revolutions. 
For  example,  the  square-root  y*  of  a  given  quaternion  q  would, 
ON  THIS  PLAN,  be  found  to  have  in  general  two  values^  of  which 
one  would  however  be  merely  the  negative  of  the  other,  or  might 
be  formed  from  that  other  by  multiplying  it  by  -  1  :  which  re- 
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suit  is  seen^  of  course,  to  bear  the  closest  possible  analogy  to 
algebra.  And  if  the  exponent  t  were  incommensurable,  the 
values  of  the  power  ^  would  then,  on  the  same  plan^  be  found 
to  be  INFINITELY  MANY.  But  a  powef  of  a  given  quaternion, 
with  a  given  whole  number  for  its  exponent,  such  as  the  square, 
cube,  reciprocal,  &c.,  is  still,  even  on  this  plan,  itself  a  deter- 
mined QUATERNION  ;  in  the  sense  that  by  operating  as  a  factor 
on  any  given  line^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  it  produces 
a  DETERMINED  LINE  in  that  plane  as  the  result. 

143.  If  then  we  were  to  adopt  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  last 
few  foregoing  articles  (137,  &c.),  for  estimating  the  angle  of  a 
quaternion,  whereby  the  symbol  L  q  for  that  angle,  or  for  that 
rotation,  should  not  be  confined  to  its  simplest  and  most  geo- 
metrical value  or  signification,  as  denoting  generally  some 
acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse  angle,  such  as  are  treated  of  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  and  which  for  the  moment  we  may  here  denote  by  this 
other  symbol  ^ :  we  might  then  write  generally 

z:j  =  ^  +  2/ir, 

where  /  is  employed  as  a  sign  for  any  positive  or  negative  whole 
number,  or  zero,  and  the  angular  value  of  ir  is  (as  usual)  180°. 
And  then,  on  the  same  plan,  we  might  wri^e  (see  art.  136), 

^(j«)  =  ^x(^+2/ir)+2/'ir  =  ^.j  +  2(tt  +  /')^» 

where  /'denotes  any  new  whole' number,  whether  positive  or 
negative  or  zero.     In  the  same  manner  we  might  write 

where  m  and  rn  would  be  allowed  to  denote  any  new  pair  of 
whole  numbers ;  the  new  exponent  ti,  like  ^,  being  still  supposed 
to  be  scalar;  but  being  still  allowed,  like  it,  to  become  fractional 
or  incommensurable.  And  if  we  seek,  on  the  same  plan,  the 
angle  of  that  other  power  of  9,  which  shall  have  u-^t  {ox  t  +  u) 
for  its  exponent,  we  find  this  other  expression, 

Z..j~*'  =  (tt  +  09  +  2p(«+0w  +  2p'ir, 

where  p  and  p'  are  two  new  arbitrary  integers. 
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144.  This  being  perceived,  there  can  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  because  generally  the  multiplication  of  ver&ors  cor- 
responds  in  the  theory  of  quaternions  to  the  composition  ofver^ 
sions  (see  art.  65),  and  because  the  CLxes  of  the  rotations  answer- 
ing to  the  powers  if  and  (f  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding  with 
the  axis  of  the  base^  or  with  that  of  the  given  quaternion  9,  we 
may  form  (on  the  present  plan)  a  general  expression  for  the 
angle  of  the  product  of  two  powers^ 

by  adding  the  two  separate  expressions  (found  as  above)  for  the 
angles  0/ the  factorSf  and  afterwards  admitting  or  introducing  a 
term  which  shall  be  some  multiple  of  a  circumference.  In  this 
way  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 

^  (9*  X  gr*)  =  (ti  +  ^)  ^  +  2  (ft  +  mu  +  n)  If, . 

where  n  denotes  some  new  positive  or  negative  whole  number  or 
zero :  provided  that  in  interpreting  the  symbol  for  the  angle  of 
the  product  we  allow  every  value  of  the  one  factor  power  to  be 
combined  with  every  value  of  the  other. 

145.  Comparing  now  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing  articles, 
we  find  that  in  order  to  justify  our  establishing  the  following 
equation, 

where  the  exponent  of  the  product  is  represented  as  being  equal 
(as  in  arithmetic)  to  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  factors^ 
we  must  endeavour  to  select  the  five  whole  numbers  /,  m,  n,p,p'in 
such  a  way  that  the  part  independnet  of  q^  in  the  difference  of 
the  angles  of  the  two  equated  quaternions  may  either  vanish^  or  at 
least  be  equal  to  some  multiple  of  the  whole  circumference  ;  or  that 
the  coefficient  of  2ir  in  the  expression  of  this  difference  may  be 
equal  to  some  whole  number  />"",  whether  positive  or  negative,  or 
zero ;  since  otherwise  the  two  compared  quaternions  would  not 
be  equalj  because  they  would  give  unequal  vectors  as  the  results 
of  their  operating  as  versors  on  one  common  vector ^  perpendicu- 
lar  to  the  axis  ofq.     In  this  manner  we  are  led  to  the  condition, 

|>  (f  +  ti)  -  (ft  +  ww)  +  p'- n  =p''; 
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or  more  concisely, 

(p  -  /)7  +  (p  -  im)  II  =  n', 

ft'  denoting  some  new  whole  number  which  may  be  chosen  at 
pleasure. 

146.  Now  without  entering  here  into  a  minute  discussion  of  all 
the  CASES  which  may  arise  from  varieties  of  selection  of  the  sca- 
lar exponenU  t  and  u^  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  for  obnbral 
and  INCOMMBNSURABLB  valucs  of  those  two  scalars,  not  con- 
nected by  any  relation  with  each  other^  the  condition  recently 
writt^  can  be  satisfied  only  by  supposing  that  p-l^  p-m,  and 
ft'  all  separately  vanish ;  or  by  our  establishing  the  equations, 

p^l=^m,  and  n'  =  0. 

For  example,  if  we  assume 

we  shall  find  that  the  equation 

a^2  +  6v^3  =  c 

cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  scalar  and  whole  values  of  a,  &,  r,  dis- 
tinct from  zero.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  two  powers  ^  and  ^  will  not  obnbrallt  (on  the 
present  plan)  be  bqual  to  that  other  power  ;*^S  of  which  the 
exponent  is  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  &ctors,  unless  the 
three  whole  numbers,  denoted  above  by  /,  i7i,p,  are  equal  to  each 
other;  that  is,  unless^  in /brming  the  three  powers, 

by  the  three  multiplications  (see  art.  136), 

tLq,  uLq,  {U'¥t)lq, 

we  cusign  one  common  value,  such  as 

Z5  =  $  +  2/gr, 

to  the  ANOLE  OF  THE  BASE,  Or  to  the  amount  of  the  rotation 
which  is  conceived  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  qua- 
ternion q.  But  i/,  conversely,  we  do  thus  choose  m^l  and p  > /, 
that  is,  if  we  do  thus  assign  one  common  value  to  z  q,  in  form- 
ing the  three  powers  to  be  compared,  we  shall  then  have 
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p{t-\-u)=lt+mu, 

independently  oft  and  u;  and  the  expression  for  the  angle  of  the 
product,  assigned  in  art.  144,  can  only  differ  from  the  last  ex- 
pression in  art.  143  by  some  whole  multiple  of  the  circumference. 
And  therefore,  even  if  the  quaternion  q  were  not  a  simple  versoTt 
but  had  a  tensor  different  from  unity,  we  should  be  able  to  infer 
from  this  supposed  ^ir%  of  its  angle  Lq^  for  any  two  scalar  ex- 
ponents t  and  ti,  the  equation 

which  was  proposed  for  investigation  near  the  beginning  of  the 
foregoing  article;  and  also,  under  a  slightly  different  form, 
towards  the  end  of  article  136. 

147.  With  respect  to  the  equation 

(3*)-  =  ?^. 
which  also  was  proposed  for  investigation  in  the  place  last  re- 
ferred to,  the  exponents  t  and  u  being  still  scalar ^  but  otherwise 
general^  if  we  adopt,  for  the  angle  of  ^,  the  value  assigned  in  art. 
143,  we  shall  have,  on  the  plan  of  that  article,  the  expression 

Z.(30"  =  tt<.  $  +  2(/ttf  +  fii  +  r)ir, 

where  /,  T,  t  are  any  three  whole  numbers.  And  on  the  other 
hand  we  have,  on  the  same  plan, 

L.^  =  ut.q+2{mut^m)ir\ 

where  m  and  m'  denote  some  two  new  whole  numbers.  Equating 
then  the  difference  of  these  two  last  angles  to  a  multiple  of  the 
circumference,  we  find,  as  the  condition  for  the  correctness  of  the 
equation  above  proposed, 

where  ni  is  a  new  whole  number,  which  may  be  chosen  at  plea- 
sure. But  because  the  scalar  exponents  u  and  ut  are  supposed 
to  be  generally  incommensurable^  and  not  to  be  connected  unth 
each  other  by  any  such  relation  as  the  foregoing,  we  can  only 
satisfy  the  recent  condition  by  supposing  that  we  have  separately, 

iw  =  /,  and  r=0. 
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We  are  therefore  ^^7/  to  suppose  the  angle  of  the  original  base 
q  to  be  FIXED,  as  in  the  immediately  foregoing  article ;  or  to  con- 
ceive that  one  common  value  oi  Lq\%  employed,  in  forming  the 

two  powers^ 

(f  and  9^. 

But  besides  this  supposition,  which  answers  to  the  condition 
m » /y  the  other  condition  recently  found,  namely,  the  equation 
fsO,  shews  that  in  proceeding  to  form  the  power  (q^y  from  the 
power  9*  as  a  base,  we  must  in  general  retain  that  value  of  the 
angle  of  if  which  is  immediately  given  by  the  rule  of  art.  136, 
namely,  the  value  (compare  143), 

L.f-'txLq^tiq-^^lir); 

and  must  not  (generally)  €uid  to  this  value  any  multiple  (different 
from  zero)  of  the  whole  circumference,  such  as  the  multiple  2  tw 
which  was  added  in  art.  143,  before  proceeding  to  multiply  by 
u;  at  least  if  we  desire  to  obtain  generally  a  netr  pow^r  (j^)*,  of 
the  intermediate  base  ^,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  power  g/^  of 
the  given  quaternion  q. 

148.  But  on  reviewing  the  whole  investigation  contained  in 
the  eleven'  foregoing  articles  (137  to  147),  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  are  likely  to  admit  that  although  it  was  perhaps  useful 
thus  to  study ^r  a  while  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  theory 
of  Quaternions  might  have  led  to  symbols  with  multiple 
VALUES,  analogous  to  the  known  roots  of  unity  (compare  art. 
141);  yet  it  may  now  be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  clearness  in  oxxr  future  researches,  that  we  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  definition  to^re,  as  precisely  as  we  can,  which  one  sig- 
nification^  or  value,  out  of  all  the  possible  values  or  interpreta- 
tions recently  considered,  we  shall  hereafter  choose  to  adopt,  in 
preference  to  all  the  others,  and  indeed  to  ihtii  future  exclusion^ 
in  the  further  developement  of  this  Calculus.  And  I  conceive 
that  we  cannot  better  attain  this  object,  than  by  adopting  hence- 
forth expressly  what  has  indeed  been  often  adopted  already,  at 
least  tacitly  and  by  anticipation,  in  earlier  articles  of  these  Lec- 
tures, namely,  the  simplest  valve  of  the  angle  of  any  proposed 
quaternion  9,  or  in  other  words  the  one  which  most  cor\forms  to 
ordinary  geometrical  usage ;  that  is  to  say,  an  angle  in  the  first 
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positive  semicircle:  and  by  regarding  this  as  thb  value  of  the 
symbol  L  q.  This  comes  in  the  notation  of  art.  143,  to  suppos- 
ing that  /  is  zerOi  or  to  establishing  generally  the  equa- 
tion, 

or  (more  fully),  it  comes  to  assigning  the  limitations^ 

^q>0y<7rf 

where  >  and  <  are,  as  usual,  signs  for  "  greater  than"  and  "  less 
than"  (compare  art.  113);  which  will  dispense  with  thefiiture  use 
of  the  recent  symbol  q^  and  will  allow  us  to  consider  the  prefixed 
mark  z.  as  being  (in  quaternions)  the  characteristic  of  a  cer- 
tain definite  operation,  which  maybe  called  the  operation  of 
TAKING  THE  ANGLE  of  any  proposcd  quaternion.  And  the  sym- 
bol z.  q  will  thus  denote,  with  us,  henceforth^  simply  an  acute  or 
right  or  obtuse  angle,  such  as  Euclid  usually  treats  of,  to  the 
exclusion  of  negative  values,  and  of  values  greater  than  two  right 
angles :  although  null  angles,  and  angles  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  shall  still  be  admitted  as  limits. 

149.  It  was  thus  that  (in  art.  77)  we  regarded  unit-vectorsy 
such  as  t,y,  A,  &c.,  as  being  simply  quadrantal  versors,  and  not 
as  operating  to  turn  a  perpendicular  line  through  ^ve  nor  nine 
positive  quadrants,  nor  through  three  nor  seven  negative  quad- 
rants, &c.,  round  the  given  unit- vector  as  an  axis:  and  that 
accordingly  we  regarded  (in  art.  86)  the  symbol  ^  as  denoting  a 
versor^  which  turns  a  line  ic,  perpendicular  to  i,  through  a  deji- 
nite  amount  ofrotation^  and  in  a  definite  direction^  which  were 
expressed  (in  quantity  and  sign)  by  the  product  /  x  90°.  It  was 
thus,  again,  that  (in  art.  1 16)  we  interpreted  more  generally 
the  symbol  p^  as  denoting  a  quaternion^  which  multiplies  the 
length  of  a  line  a  perpendicular  to  the  base-line  p  by  the  tensor 
Tp\  and  turns  that  perpendicular  line  a  round  p  as  round  an 
axis,  through  the  same  definite  rotation  t  x  90^  as  before,  hvXnot 
generally  through  any  of  the  following  odd  multiples  thereof, 

-3^x90^  +  5/x90^  &c.: 

which  came  to  establishing  the  equation 
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/Lp  =  90^^ 


2' 


as  holding  good  for  every  vector  p,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lest 
simple  values^  -  270®,  +  450®,  &c.,  which  the  angle  L  p  of  the  vec- 
tor might  otherwise  have  been  supposed  to  receive,  when  this 
vector  p  is  regarded  as  being  in  part  a  versor  also.  It  was  thus, 
once  more,  that  (in  art.  134)  we  proposed  to  remove  the  ambi- 
guity of  sign  in  the  expression  for  a  square  root  of  a  quaternion, 
by  interpreting  the  symbol  (ea'^)*  as  equivalent  generally  to  one 
definite  quotient,  such  as  i)a~^ ;  where  the  symbol  i|  (not  expressly 
introduced  in  134)  denotes  that  definite  vector  which  bisects  the 
(acute  or  right  or  obtuse)  angle  between  a  and  c,  and  not  the  op- 
posite of  that  bisector  (in  fig.  26  the  line  -y,  and  not  the  line  +  y). 
And  a  leaning  towards  the  same  view  may  have  been  observed 
in  art.  135,  and  in  other  earlier  articles.  But  I  now  propose  to 
FIX  it,  by  DEFINITION,  as  what  I  shall  hencefi)rth  always  adopts 
in  these  Lectures,  unless  and  until  some  special  notice  shall  be 
given,  of  the  temporary  adoption  of  any  other  and  less  simple  mode 
oi  estimating  the  angle  of  a  quaternion,  and  oi  calculating  its 
powers  thereby.  And  then  the  power  j*,  so  calculated,  by  com- 
bining this  value  of  Lq  with  the  rule  in  art.  136,  will  be  always 
A  DETERMINED  QUATERNION,  if  the  quatemlon  q  and  the  scalar 
exponent  t  be  themselves  determined :  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  limiting  case  (to  be  afterwards  more  closely  considered), 
where  the  base  q  becomes  a  negative  scalar^  by  its  angle  taking 
the  limiting  value, 

^?  =  ir; 

in  which  case  the  axis  of  the  power  (like  the  axis  of  the  base)  has 
an  entirely  indeterminate  direction;  although  the  angle  of  the 
power  will  still  have  a  determinate  value. 

150.  From  the  fixity  of  value  which  we  have  now  assigned 
to  the  symbol  l  q^  when  q  is  any  fixed  quaternion,  we  may  see 
at  once,  by  the  considerations  of  art.  146,  that  the  formula 

which  was  lately  proposed  for  discussion,  does  in  fact  hold  good 
generally^  or  as  an  identity,  in  quaternions  as  welFas  in  alge- 
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bra :  the  exponents  still  being  scalarsy  and  the  case  where  the 
base  is  a  negative  number  being  still  excepted  or  reserved.  And 
we  see  that  (abstracting  from  tensors^  respecting  which  there  is 
never  any  difficulty),  this  formula  simply  expresses,  that  whether 
we  cause  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  q  to  turn  round  that 
axis,  from  some  given  initial  position,  through  two  auccessive 
amounts  ofrotation^  denoted  as  to  their  quantities  and  directions 
by  the  symbols 

tLq  and  uLq^ 

or  through  a  single  resultant  rotation  round  the  same  axis,  de- 
noted by  the  symbol 

{u^t)  Lq, 

%\kQ  fined  position  of  the  revolving  line  will  be  the  same^  for  the 
one  process  as  for  the  other. 

151.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  although  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  base  ; ,  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  power  cf^  is  correctly  expressed  (on  the  plan  which  we 
have  adopted  in  recent  articles)  by  the  symbol  t  Lq^  yet  the 
angle  of  that  power  cannot  now  be  generally  expressed  by  the 
same  symbol :  because  the  value  of  the  produdtj 

txLq, 

is  not  generally  confined  between  the  limits  0  and  7r»  between 
which  limits  it  has  been  thought  convenient  to  confine  the  angle 
of  any  quaternion  or  power  (art.  148).  It  may  (and  often  will) 
be  necessary,  in  the  applications,  to  add  or  subtract  some  whole 
number  ofcircumferencesy  or  in  other  words  some  multiple  of  2ir, 
to  or  from  the  product  tLq^  in  order  to  obtain  hereby  a  result 
which  shall  be  comprised  within  the^i^r^^  positive  or  negative 
semicircle.  And  if  the  result  of  such  addition  of  the  multiple 
2n7r,  where  n  is  some  positive  or  negative  whole  number,  shall, 
be  an  arc  different  from  zero,  and  contained  in  the  first  negative 
semicircle,  so  that 

2nir  +  ^Z3'<0,  >-ir, 

we  must  then  change  the  sign  of  this  result,  in  order  to  get  a 
positive  angle :  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  reverse 
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the  axis,  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  still  be  right  handed. 
We  must  therefore  not  write,  as  a  general  formula, 

although  this  equation  will  ojien  be  true:  but  we  may  write  ge- 
nerally^ 

L{<f)^2mr±tLq, 

the  integer  n  and  the  sign  ±  being  determined  (when  the  angle 
L  q  and  the  exponent  t  are  given)  by  the  conditions  that 

2mr ±/Zy>0,  <7r; 

and  the  axis  of  the  power  (f  being  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
axis  of  the  base  q^  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  according  as  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  (+  or  -),  in  con- 
formity with  the  foregoing  conditions. 

152.  For  example,  if  the  exponent  t  be  ^,  or  ^,  or  f ,  or  ge- 
nerally if  it  have  any  value  between  0  and  1,  whether  commen- 
surable or  incommensurable,  the  product  t  Lq  will  then  be  con- 
fined between  the  same  given  limits  (0  and  7r)  as  the  angle  z  q 
itself;  and  therefore  this  product  t7«e(^  expresses  the  angle  of  the 
power  <f :  while  the  axis  of  this  power  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
the  base.  The  formulae  at  the  end  of  art.  135  remain  therefore 
undisturbed ;  and  the  square-root  of  any  proposed  (non-scalar) 
quaternion  has  always  its  angle  acutCj  as  being  the  half  of  an 
angle  in  the  first  semicircle, 

z(^)  =  Jzy<|; 

while  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  this  square-root  ^  \%  coincident 
with  {not  opposite  to)  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  q, 

153.  In  like  manner  the  square  of  an  acute-angled  quaternion 
has,  as  compared  with  that  quaternion  itself,  a  double  angle  and 
a  coincident  axis;  so  that, 

if  z  g'  <  -,  then  L  ((/*)  =  2  z  y,  and  Ax .  j^ = Ax .  y, 

where  Ax  .  y  is  used  as  a  (temporary)  symbol  for  the  unit-vector 
which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  axis  oiq.  And  the 
square  of  a  right-angled  quaternion  is  a  negative  scalar  (compare 
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arts.  75,  86,  &c.),  which  must  be  regarded  as  having  its  angle  » ir, 
and  its  cusis  indeterminate;  or  in  symbols, 

if  z  y  =  5,  then  z.  (g*)  =  ir,  g*  <  0 ;  Ax .  9*,  indet. 

But  the  square  of  an  obttae-angled  quaternion  q  is  another  qua- 
ternion, with  an  opposite  axis^  and  with  an  angle  which  is  the 
double  of  the  supplement  of  the  given  obtuse  angle ;  or  in  symbols, 

ifZj>^,  thenz:(g«)  =  27r-2z  j;  Ax.j«  =  - Ax.j. 

154.  For  example,  in  fig.  29,  art.  137, 

if  J  =  8a-i,  theng^^g'a -^ 

but  while  the  angle  of  Sa~^  is  140%  and  the  axis  of  the  same  qua- 
ternion is  upward  (by  137,  138),  the  angle  of  the  square^  or  of 
the  quaternion  S'a'S  is  (on  the  plan  of  recent  articles)  regarded 
as  being  not  the  double  (namely  280^)  of  the  angle  140^  itself 
but  the  double  (namely  80^)  of  its  supplement  (namely  40°)  ;  the 
axis  of  the  new  or  squared  quaternion  being  at  the  same  time 
treated  as  a  downward  line ;  because  when  we  compare  imme- 
diately  the  ray  S' with  the  ray  a,  without  introducing  the  conside- 
ration of  any  other  ray,  such  as  S,  we  find  it  simpler  to  conceive 
a  right  handed  rotation  of  80°  from  a  to  S'  round  such  a  down- 
ward axis,  than  to  conceive  another  rotation,  also  right-handed, 
although  round  an  upward  axis,  but  extending  through  a  more 
considerable  amount^  namely  280%  from  the  same  initial  to  the 
same  final  ray.  In  fact  we  do  not  now  regard  280°  as  being,  in 
a  smfficiently  simple  sense  for  our  present  purpose,  an  angle  at 
ALL ;  and  therefore  we  adopt,  instead  of  it,  what  it  wants  offmr 
right  angles^  taking  care,  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  reverse 
the  axis* 

155.  Again,  we  saw  (in  art.  141)  in  connexion  with  the  same 
fig.  29,  that  the  three  quaternions, 

ya'S  Sa"S  fo"^ 

had  all  one  common  cube,  namely  the  quaternion 
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and  the  values  of  the  angles  of  the  three  quaternions  just  men- 
tioned may  now  be  definitely  stated  as  follows  (see  arts,  137»1389 
139): 

Z  (70-1)  =  20*';    z(Sa-0  =  140^    L{ta'^)  =  iOO^ ; 

their  axes  being  respectively  upward^  upward^  and  downward"; 
while  the  axis  of  their  common  cube  is  upward,  and  its  angle  has 
(by  137)  the  following  value : 

A  (Pa-')  ^60^. 

We  have  then,  indeed,  in  this  example, 

Z.(7«-i)»-3z(7o-i); 
but  we  have  also, 

Z.(8a-i)»«3z(8a-0-2ir; 
and 

Z.(€a-0««2ir-3z(€a-0; 

all  which  illustrates  and  exemplifies  what  was  said  in  art.  151. 

156.  If  with  the  recent  significations  of  a,  j3,  y,  S,  c  (in  con- 
nexion with  fig.  29),  we  denote  as  follows  the  four  quaternions 
considered  in  the  foregoing  article, 

j3a-i=?,   ya-'^-r,    ia''  =  r\    Ba'^^r", 

we  shall  have  (by  art.  141),  the  equations, 

and,  by  what  has  just  been  shewn,  we  shall  have  also, 

Z9  =  3zr  =  3zr-2  7r=»2ir-  3  L  /. 
These  last  expressions  for  z  q  give, 

but  (by  136, 162)  we  have,  generally, 

i^(s*)=i^?; 

and  the  only  one  of  the  three  distinct  quaternions  r,  r\  r\  with 
q  for  their  common  cube,  which  satisfies  this  last  condition,  is  r. 
We  must,  therefore,  by  our  recent  definitions,  regard  r  as  the 
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(unique)  cubc'root  of  q^  in  this  example ;  and  accordingly  must 
establish  the  equation, 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  iwo  other  equations, 

these  last  being  inconsistent  with  that  definite  signification  of  a 
power  (or  root)  of  a  quaternion  which  has  been  recently  assigned ; 
although,  in  that  vaguer  sense  which  was  considered  by  us  not 
long  ago,  each  of  these  two  other  quaternions,  /  and  r'',  might 
also^  as  well  as  r,  have  been  regarded  (see  arts.  138, 139)  as  being 
among  the  values  of  the  cube-root  of  the  quaternion  9,  or  as  being 
one  of  the  interpretations  of  the  symbol  q^. 

157.  Continuing  then  to  adopt  that  dbfinitb  intbrprbta- 
TioN  of  a  symbol  such  as  ^,  which  was  assigned  in  articles  148, 
149,  we  see  that  (with  the  recent  significations  of  the  symbols) 
we  MAT  write,  definitely,  for  ihe  particular  quaternion  lately 
denoted  by  r,  the  equation 

(r3)*=r; 

but  MUST  NOT  regard  this  equation  as  being  an  identity,  since 
it  will  NOT  be  true  to  assert  that,  for  the  two  other  particular 
quaternions  r'  and  r^  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 
equations,  as  at  present  interpreted,  holds  good; 

(r'3)i  =  r;  (r'^)*=r^ 

On  the  contrary  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the  help  of  fig.  29,  that  in 
the  present  example,  we  have  (compare  art.  86), 

(r'3)*  =  r  =  *-*r  ;    (/^)*  =  r  =  A* r^; 

(results  which  will  soon  be  generalized :)  because  the  line  y,  or 
qiat  or  ra,  is  less  advanced  by  120^  (in  the  figure)  than  the  line 
S,  or  r'a ;  but  is  more  advanced,  by  the  same  angular  amount, 
than  the  line  «,  or  r'^a.  The  cube-root  of  the  cube  of  a  qucUer- 
nion  is  therefore  not  generally  equal  to  that  original  quater- 
nion itself;  although  it  may  well  be  suspected,  from  the  recent 
example,  to  have  at  least  (what  it  has  in  fact)  some  simple  rela- 
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Hon  thereto:  and  although  a  quaternion  is  always  (like  a 
number)  the  cube  of  its  ovm  cube-root.  In  short,  the  pro- 
perty of  having  a  given  cube  q^  is  shared  in  commofi  (see  art. 
141)  by  Mr66  distinct  quaternions;  of  which  one  alone  is,  by 
our  recent  definitions  (see  arts.  148,  149, 152),  regarded  as  being 

THE  CUBE-ROOT. 

158.  With  the  same  definite  interpretation  of  ^,  it  is  still  more 
easy  to  see  that  the  square-root  of  the  square  of  a  quaternion  - 
is  not  necessarily  equal  to  that  quaternion  ;  since  it  may  just  as 
often  happen  to  be  the  negative  thereof  (-  q  instead  of  +  j)  ;  be- 
cause the  original  quaternion  q  may  be  as  often  oi/ti^e-angled  as 
actt/e-angled.     In  fact,  by  the  foregoing  principles, 

if  z  j<2,  then  (j^)*  =  y  ; 

but  if  z  y  >  -,  then  {q^y  «  -  }. 

For  example,  in  fig.  29, 

{(ra-i)«)*  =  (7o-0*  =  ra-^; 

but,  in  the  same  figure, 

{(8a-')»)*=(8'a-0*  =  -8a-M 

because  the  bisector  of  the  angle  of  80^  between  a  and  S'  is  not 
the  line  S  itself,  but  the  opposite  line  -  S  (terminating  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  arc  of  -  40**,  instead  of  an  arc  of  + 140**  from  a)  ;  or 
because  (see  153,  164)  the  half  of  2ir  -  2  z  y  is  =  7r  -  Z  j,  and  not 
e=iL  ^:  while  a  rotation  from  a,  round  an  axis  opposite  to  that  of 
9,  and  through  an  apgle  supplementary  to  Z  q^  conducts  to  a  line 
which  has  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  attained 
by  revolving  towards  the  same  hand  round  the  axis  of  q  itself, 
through  the  angle  itself  of  q.  At  that  intermediate  stage,  where 
q  is  n^A^angled,  and  therefore  equal  to  some  vector  p^jt  follows 
from  what  has  been  shewn  in  several  former  articles  that  the 
square-root  of  its  square  is  a  vector,  with  an  entirely  indetermi- 
nate direction :  thus  we  may  write, 

(p«)4=(y;  Ta^Tp-;  U<r,  indeterminate. 

159.  We  see  then  that  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to 
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establish  gbnbrallt,  in  quaternions,  at  least  with  the  definite 
signification  lately  assigned  to  a  power ^  and  when  versors  as  well 
as  tensors  are  considered,  the  arithmetical  equation 

(90"  =  r. 
which  was  one  of  those  proposed  (art.  136)  in  the  present  Lec- 
ture for  discussion.     For  we  have  found  that  even  the  less  gene- 
ral formula, 

ti  1 

(3-)-=?,or(^)-  =  r, 

which  is  included  in  that  equation,  and  in  which  n  may  be  con- 
ceived to  represent  some  positive  whole  number^  is  an  equation 
not  generally  true  (see  arts.  157,  158),  for  the  values  n«3,  n  =  2 ; 
and  the  same  formula  may  be  easily  shewn  to/ail  (generally 
speaking)  for  all  higher  whole  values  of  n.    In  fact,  the  equation 

is  satisfied  generally,  in  quaternions  as  in  algebra  (compare  art. 
142),  by  n  distinct  values  of  r,  when  the  quaternion  q  is  given  : 
but  only  one  of  these  n  values  of  r,  suppose  the  unaccented  r 

itself,  coincides  with  the  value  (compare  156,  158),  of  jT.  If  we 
start  with  any  other,  suppose  r',  of  these  it  values  of  r,  which  all 
agree  in  satisfying  the  equation  r^'^q;  if  we  raise  it  to  its  n^ 
power;  and  if  we  afterwards  extract  the  n^  root  of  this  power, 
namely,  of  the  quaternion 

which  shall  have  been  so  obtained:  we  shall  not  hereby  be 
brought  back  to  the  value  r'  itself,  but  to  that  other  value  r, 
which  has  indeed  the  same  n^  power,  namely,  q,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, a  quite  distinct  quaternion.  By  still  stronger  reason, 
therefore,  we  must  reject,  as  a  general  conclusion,  in  this 
Calculus,  the  equation  cited  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Indeed  if  we  remember  the  conditions  for  the  general  vali- 
dity of  that  equation,  which  were  assigned  in  art.  147,  we  shall 
see  that  in  the  very  act  of  our  since  satisfying  one  of  those  con- 
ditions, hy  fixing  (in  what  appeared  the  simplest  way)  the  value 
of  the  angle  of  a  quaternion,  and  thereby  satisfying  the  equation 
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which  (in  the  article  referred  to)  was  written  as  m  =  /,  we  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  also  to  satisfy  (generally)  that  other 
condition  of  the  same  article  147,  which  was  there  written  under 
the  form  f  ==0.  For  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us,  since  our  Jix^ 
aiion  of  the  value  of  the  angle  of  a  given  quaternion,  through 
the  limitations  of  art*  148»  to  escape  the  necessity  (art.  151)  of 
in  general  adding  some  multiple  of  27r  to  the  product  txiq^ 
and  even  of  often  changing  the  sign  of  the  result,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  duly  limited  value  of  the  angle  of  the  intermediate  power 
^9  before  proceeding  to  raise  this  power,  as  a  new  base,  to  the 
new  power  denoted  by  the  symbol  (y*)*. 

160.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  suffice  to  shew, 
that  although  the  arithmetical  equation 

is  thus  not  generally  true  Jn  this  Calculus,  yet  a  power  of  a 
power  of  a  quaternion  bears  generally  a  simple  relation  to  that 
other  power  of  which  the  (scalar)  ejcponent  is  the  product  of  the 
proposed  exponents,  and  that  we  mag  write,  as  a  general  for- 
muktj  the  following, 

(3')-=(Ax.j)*-.3«, 

where  t  and  u  are  still  two  arbitrary  scalars,  and  q  an  arbitrary 
quaternion,  while  n  is  some  integer  number,  positive  or  negative 
or  null,  of  which  the  value  depends  upon  and  varies  with  the  va- 
lues of  ^,  tj  tt,  but  which  can  always  be  so  chosen  as  to  make  the 
formula  true,  in  each  particular  case,  with  our  present  significa- 
tion of  a  power.  For  example,  if  we  remember  that  generally 
(compare  75,  77, 153)  the  square  of  the  unit-axis  Ax  .  9  is  equal 
to  negative  unity,  so  that  the  equation 

(Ax.j)«--1 

holds  good,  independently  of  the  particular  value  of  the  quater- 
nion q ;  while,  for  whole  values  of  the  exponents,  the  simple  law 
of  transformation,  above  discussed,  holds  good  (compare  art* 
136),  and  consequently, 

(Ax.j)«««(-l)«  =  ±l; 
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v/e  shall  perceive  that  the  formula  above  written  is  true  for  the 
case  «  «  i,  and  that  it  gives,  for  that  case,  the  expression, 

where  the  choice  of  the  sign  is  to  be  determined,  for  any  pro- 
posed values  of  q  and  ^,  by  considerations  of  a  kind  already  and 
recently  explained.  And  it  will  easily  be  found  that  when  u^^ 
the  same  general  formula  is  true,  becoming  then, 

161.  For  example,  with  the  particular  significations  of  r,  r\r\ 
in  recent  articles  (156,  157),  we  have  for  the  unit-axes  of  these 
three  quaternions  the  expressions  : 

Ax.r  =  A;    Ax.r'  =  A;    Ax.r''=-ife; 

k  still  denoting  an  upward  vector-unit ;  and  if  we  observe  (com- 
pare arts.  116,  89)  that 

Ao=l,and(-A)-»  =  A*, 

we  shall  see  that  the  results,  obtained  in  art.  157,  may  be  thus 
written : 

(r»)*=AOr;    (r^*=*-#r';    (r'»)*  =  (-fc)-*r''; 

and  that  they  agpree  with  the  general  expression,  assigned  in  the 
foregoing  article,  for  a  power  of  a  power  of  a  quaternion.  But  I 
leave  you  to  supply  the  general  demonstration  for  yourselves, 
through  fear  of  being  tedious  on  this  subject.  I  may  however 
add  here  that  the  new  symbol 

(Ax.?)*'*.}', 

where  /  denotes  an  arbitrary  integer,  has  precisely  that  hind  and 
degree  of  multiplicity  of  value,  with  our  present  definite  signifi- 
cation of  a  power  of  a  quaternion,  which  was  attributed  provi- 
sionally, in  article  142,  to  the  simpler  symbol 

before  the  fixation  (in  articles  148, 149)  of  the  value  of  the  angle 

Lq. 
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162.  After  these  general  remarks  on  powers,  let  us  consider 
more  particularly  the  important  and  useful  case  where  the  expo- 
nent is  negative  unity ^  and  where  therefore  (see  arts.  44,  117, 
136)  the  power  to  be  studied  is  the  reciprocal^  q'^j  of  the  origi- 
nal quaternion  q.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  tensor 
of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
tensor;  and  that  in  like  manner  the  versor  of  the  reciprocal  \% 
the  reciprocal  of  the  versor  ;  or  in  symbols  (compare  117),  that 

T(3-i)«(Ty)-i=Ty-i, 
U(?-i)  =  (Uj)-i=U5-i; 

because  an  act  of  refaction  (44)  is  generally  compounded  of  two 
other  actSj  of  retension  (63)  and  reversion  (89)  respectively. 
Indeed  these  last  formula  are  included  in  the  corresponding  and 
more  general  ones  of  article  136,  which  still  hold  good,  for  any 
scalar  exponent  t,  with  our  present  definite  signification  of  ^. 
We  have  also  evidently, 

Z  (q'^)  =  Lq\    Ax  .  j"^  =  -  Ax .  5 ; 

because  the  reciprocal,  q'^^  considered  as  a  re-versor^  and  com- 
pared with  the  original  quaternion  9,  has  simply  the  effect  of 
turning  the  line  on  which  it  operates,  through  the  same  angle^ 
but  round  an  opposite  axis.  And  because  (by  art.  89)  the  con* 
jugate  of  a  versor  is  exactly  such  a  re- versor,  so  that  generally, 

zKUg=zUj,    Ax.KUy  =  -Ax.Ug, 

and  therefore  also  (returning  from  versors  to  quaternions), 

L  Y^q^Lq^    Ax.  K5  =  -  Ax  .  g, 

we  see  that  the  conjugate  and  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  can 
differ  only  by  their  tensors^  which  are  mutually  reciprocals  of 
each  other,  because  generally  (see  arts.  89,  90,  114), 

TKg  =  Tj. 

Thus  we  may  write,  as  a  general  formula  for  quaternions^ 

Uy"i=KU?; 
and  may  derive  from  it  this  general  expression  for 'a  reciprocal^ 
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j-i  =  Tj-i.KUj; 

which  includes  the  formula  of  art  117  for  the  reciprocal  of  a  vec- 
tar,  namely 

because,  by  114, 

163.  We  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  following  is  a  general 
expression /or  the  conjugate  of  any  quaternion, 

Kq=Tq.KUq; 
which  may  also  (by  the  foregoing  article)  be  written  thus : 

And  because  the  quaternion  q  itself  may  (by  art.  90)  be  expressed 
as  follows, 

q^Tq.Vq, 

where  the  tensor  Tq  is  still  (by  63,  113)  a  positive  or  absolute 
number^  and  is  therefore  commutative  as  2l  factor  with  all  other 
factors,  so  far  as  the  order  of  their  multiplication  is  concerned, 
we  see  that  this  other  general  formula  holds  good,  as  an  identity 
in  the  present  Calculus : 

qKq^Tf; 

so  that  the  product  of  two  conjugate  quaternions  is  always 
a  POSITIVE  SCALAR,  namely  the  square  qfthe  common  tensor.  In 
fact,  when  we  proceed  to  compound  with  each  other  the  two  coii- 
jugate  acts  of  faction^  of  which  the  agents  or  operators  are  the 
two  cofgugate  factors  q  and  Kg,  we  find  that  we  have  to  repeat 
a  tension^  and  to  undo  a  version^  producing  thus,  upon  the  whole, 
a  double  act  of  tension^  or  multiplying  by  the  square  of  Tg, 
without  any  ultimate  turnino  of  the  line  on  which  we  have  thus 
operated.  We  arrive  then  at  the  following  general  expression  of 
the  tensor  of  any  proposed  quaternion  : 

T?=V(?K?)  =  (gK<7)»; 

which  gives  (see  90,  1 1 3)  this  connected  expressionjbr  the  versor. 
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where  it  may  be  observed  that,  for  reasons  assigned  in  recent 
articles,  I  absCain  from  writing,  as  a  general  transformation,  the 
expression 

Uj=(j  +  Kj)»; 

although  we  are  at  liberty  to  ^nte^  generally ^  or  as  an  identity 
in  this  Calculus,  the  formula, 

164.  In  fact^  when  9,  and  therefore  also  K^,  is  an  acute^ 
angled  quaternion,  the  quotient  q  -7-  Kj  is  a  quaternion  with  the 
9€une  axis,  and  with  a  double  angle ;  or  in  symbols, 

z(g^Kj)  =  2zg,  Ax.(g~Kj)«Ax.j,  if^?<|. 

But  when  q  and  K^j^  are  oMt^e-angled  quaternions,  then  the  quo- 
tient 9  ^  Kg  is  a  quaternion  with  an  axis  opposite  to  that  of  9, 
and  with  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  the  supplement  of  Lq 
(compare  art.  153) ;  that  is,  in  symbols, 

z(g^Kj)«2ir-2z  J,  Ax.  (j-4- K2)  =  - Ax.  g,  ifzy>|. 

We  may  therefore,  generally,  establish  the  formula, 

{q  -7-  Kj)*  =  ±  Uj,  according  as  Z.  j     \w. 

For  example,  in  fig.  29,  art.  137,  we  have  the  two  following  re- 
lations of  conjugation, 

and  therefore,  by  the  general  formulae  for  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion in  arts.  49,  56,  and  by  the  property  of  a  reciprocal  (1 18),  we 
have  the  two  quotients, 

0'y*^-7-K.a'y'^  =  (a-f-7)-4-(7'  -7- 7)  =  a  juy^ay'^  •  77" ^  =  (a7"0*> 
and 

because  here 

0-^7  =  74-7',     a-r-S=8-r8'. 

But  when  we  eome  to  extract  the  square-roots  of  the  two  squares 
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ofversorsy  obtained  by  theee  two  divisions,  we  find  (art.  158)  that 
because  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  ay'^  and  aS'*  are  re- 
spectively cuiute  and  obtuse^  we  have,  indeed, 

((arW  =  +  a7-M 
but  alsoy 

((a8-i)8)*  =  -a8-^- 

and  similarly  for  all  other  cases  of  acute-angled  and  obtuse* 
angled  quaternions,  when  they  are  divided  by  their  respective 
conjugates,  and  the  square-roots  of  the  quotients  taken. 

165.  If  the  quaternion  j  should  happen  to  be  rt^A^angled, 
and  therefore  (art.  122,  &c.)  to  become  a  vector^  we  should  baye 
(compare  114)  the  equations, 

^?-55    Kj=-?;    j-^Kj=-l; 

and  the  square-root  of  the  quotient  of  these  conjugates,  although 
it  might  be  expressed  by  the  symbol^ 

(y- K#=  (-!)♦=,/ (-1), 

would  represent,  or  signify,  on  the  principles  of  the  present  Cal- 
culus, an  INDETERMINATE  VECTOR-UNIT,  Or  an  unit-vector  with 
indeterminate  direction.  We  should,  however,  still  be  allowed 
to  write,  in  conformity  with  what  was  remarked  at  the  end  of  art. 
163,  the  equation 

the  common  value  of  each  member  being,  in  this  case,  negative 
unity. 

166.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  occasion  for  introducing 
some  additional  remarks  on  that  important  case  [of  indbtermi- 
NATiON,  in  the  theory  of  powers  of  quaternions,  which  we  have 
already  several  times  found  to  present  itself,  when  the  base  is  a 
negative  scalar.  And  as  the  only  difficulty  (if  any)  in  the  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  power  of  the  versor  (see  art.  136),  which  ver- 
sor  is  here  equal  (by  art.  113)  to  the  sign  minusy  or  to  the  num- 
ber negative  unity,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  powers  of  this 
sign,  or  of  this  number,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
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(-yor(-iy, 

where  i  is  still  supposed  to  denote  a  scalar.  And  because  when 
this  exponent  t  is  an  odd  number,  positive  or  negative,  the poiver 
is  evidently  (compare  art.  60)  iisel/eqnal  to  -  1  ;  while,  when  t 
is  an  even  number,  positive  or  negative  or  zero,  the  power  be- 
comes =s  +  1  (as  in  ordinary  algebra) ;  we  need  only  attend  to  the 
cases  where  t  is/ractional^  or  incommensurable.  Now  because, 
when  the  base  (-)  or  -  1  is  regarded  as  a  versoty  namely  (by  60) 
as  an  tn-versor,  its  angle  is  ir,  and  its  aods  is  indeterminate  (com- 
pare articles  149,  153),  we  may  write, 

Z  (-  1)  =  IT ;    Ax .  (-  1),  indeterminate. 

The  power  under  discussion,  namely 

(-1)', 

must  therefore,  on  our  general  principles,  be  conceived  to  be  a 
quaternion^  oi  which  it  will  soon  be  proved  that  the  tensor  is 
unity ;  and  which,  as  a  versor,  has  the  effect  (compare  the  end 
of  art.  149)  of  producing  sl  gvoen  rotation  '=tir,  but  in  a  wholly 
arbitrary  plane, 

167.  The  symbol 

V:r[^   or(-l)*, 

regarded  bb  sl  particular  case  of  the  foregoing  more  general  power, 
comes  thus  anew^to  be  regarded  (compare  art.  75)  as  a  quadran- 
tal  versory  with  an  arbitrary  axis^  or  as  operating  in  an  arbitrary 
plane ;  so  that  we  may  write, 

^  .  V^  =  - ;    Ax .  V^-  I,  indeterminate  : 

at  least  until  some  special  circumstance,  of  any  particular  inves- 
tigation, by  introducing  some  new  condition,  shall^x  or  limit  the 
direction  of  this  otherwise  arbitrary  line.  However,  the  tensor 
of  this  power  is  given^  being  always  equal  to  unity ^  because  such 
is  (more  generally)  the  value  of  the  tensor  of  the  power  (-  1)'. 
In  fact,  such  a  power  is  simply  a  versor^  because  its  btue  is  such 
(compare  art.  136) ;  and  we  have  generally,  by  art.  90,  the  equa- 
tion 

n2 
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Thus  we  may  write,  generally, 

T.(-iy=l; 

and  in  particular, 

TV-l  =  l. 

We  are  then  led  to  regard  this  symbol  V  - 1  as  having,  in  the 
theory  of  quaternions,  a  pbrfectlt  real,  but  also  a  par- 
tially INDETERMINATE,  INTERPRETATION ;  namely  as  denoting 
an  ARBITRARY  VECTOR-UNIT,  or  directed  uniC-Une  in  tridimen- 
sional space.  This  conclusion  indeed  agrees  with  what  has  been 
already  said  in  several  former  articles ;  but  it  appeared  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  reproduced  in  a  new  way  here  :  since  it  is  in 

fact  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  CAL- 
CULUS, in  so  far  as  its  connexion  with  Geometry  is  concerned. 
And  if  we  denote  by  c  the  particular  vector  unit  which  in  any 
particular  question  is  the  value  of  \/~  1,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  axis  of  -  I,  we  shall  obviously  have  the  transformation, 

for  we  shall  now  have 

^t  =  |,    Tc=l, 

and  therefore  the  power  denoted  by  i^  is  (by  art.  86,  or  by  our 
more  recent  and  more  general  theory  of  powers  of  quaternions) 
a  versor^  which,  like  the  power  (-  1)^  turns  a  line  k,  perpendicu- 
lar to  I,  through  an  amount  of  rotation  expressed  by  the  product 

2t  X  -,  or  by  ^ir,  round  the  particular  unit-axis  c.     Indeed,  be- 

cause  t'  =  -  I,  the  recent  equation  (-1)*=  t^'  may  be  thus  written, 

which  last  equation,  although  not  an  identity  in  this  calculus 
(see  article  159),  is,  notwithstanding,  true,  with  the  present  par- 
ticular interpretation  of  the  symbols. 

168.  To  give  now  a  notion  how  such  powers  of- 1,  although 
partly  indeterminate  in  their  signification,  may  come  to  be  usejitt 
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in  the  geometrical  applications  of  thb  Calculus,  I  shall  shew 
how  its  very  indetermination  renders  such  a  symbol  adapted  to 
assist  in  forming  expressions  for  a  few  simple  but  important  loci 
in  geometry.  And  first  let  us  suppose  that  we  meet  the  equa- 
tion 

/()  =  V-1,  where /9  =  p-o; 

p  being  thus  the  vector  of  the  point  p  (see  art.  15),  drawn^J'om  a 
given  point  o  as  from  an  origin.  Had  the  equation  proposed  for 
interpretation  been  of  the  form  /o  =  a,  where  a  is  conceived  to  de- 
note some  given  and  determined  vector ^  the  inference  would  have 
been  that  the  sought  point  p  had  itself  a  determined positionj  de^' 
noted  thus  (see  art.  19)  : 

p  =  a  +  o. 

But  precisely  because  the  symbol  \/- 1  denotes  an  ar6i7rary  vec- 
tor-unit, the  equation 

P-o  =  p=^-l,    or  p  =  t^-  1  +o, 

leaves  the  position  of  p  partly  arbitrary  ;  and  only  obliges  that 
point  to  be  situated  somewhere  upon  a  given  spherical  locus, 
namely,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  described  about  the  given 
origin  o  as  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  unit  of  length.  Call- 
ing then  this  sur&ce,  for  shortness^  the  unit-sphere,  and  regard- 
ing p  as  the  variable  vector  of  a  point  upon  a  locuSy  we  see  that  the 
EQUATION  OF  THB  UNIT-SPHERE  is  simply,  with  our  notations, 

^=^-1,    orp2  +  l  =  0: 

a  remarkable  ybr//i,  peculiar  (so  far  as  I  know)  to  the  Calcu- 
lus OF  Quaternions,  and  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
extensively  useful,  in  connexion  with  spherical  geometry. 

169.  Had  we  chosen  to  form,  on  the  same  plan,  the  equation 
of  any  other  sphere^  with  its  centre  at  any  other  given  point  B 
(and  not  at  the  given  or  assumed  origin  o),  and  with  any  other 
radius^  such  as  6;  we  might  have  denoted  the  vector  of  the  cen^- 
tre  by  /3,  or  might  have  assumed 

j3  =  B-o; 

and  might  then  have  written  the  equation, 
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Thus  the  symbol, 

is  seen  to  be,  in  this  calculus,  adapted  to  represent  the  variable 
vector  ^,  or  p  -  o,  of  a  variable  point  p,  situated  anywhere  on 
the  surface  of  the  new  sphere^  and  referred  to  the  old  point  o,  as 
being  still  the  assumed  origin  of  vectors.  And  accordingly,  by 
art.  Ill,  the  recent  equation 

is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to  the  following, 

T(/.-0)  =  6; 
where  the  symbol, 

T(p-i3)=.T(p-B)=i?, 

denotes  the  length  of  the  right  line  from  b  to  p,  that  is  here,  from 
the  centre  to  the  surfoce  :  which  length  is  thus  seen,  in  the  pre- 
sent question,  to  be  constant^  and  equal  to  b, 
170.  The  equation, 

where  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  is  the  known  vector  of  a  given 
point  A,  so  that 

a=A-o,    p  =  p-o, 

would  require  a  different  (although  an  analogous)  interpretation, 
and  would  represent  a  different  locus.  For  now  the  unit  vector, 
denoted  by  the  symbol  V  - 1,  being  equal  (by  1 18)  to  the  quo-' 
tient  of  the  two  other  vectors  p  and  a,  must  (by  art.  122)  beper- 
■  pendicular  to  each  ;  and  they  (by  the  same  article)  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  each  other :  we  must  also  have  (by  same  art.  122), 
the  equality 

T/9  -1-  Ta  =  1,   or  Tp  e=  Ta. 

The  line  />  or  op  must  therefore  now  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
line  a,  or  oa,  and  perpendicular  to  it  in  direction  :  that  is  to  say 
the  locus  of  the  point  p  is  now  a  circular  circumference  ; 
namely  a  certain  great  circle^  or  diametral  section,  of  the  surface 
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of  that  new  sphere  which  is  described  about  the  origin  o  as  its 
centre,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  point  a  ;  this  section  being  made 
by  a  plane  through  o,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  given  ra- 
dius OA.  Such  therefore  is  the  locus  represented  by  the  equation^ 

when  interpreted  on  the  principles  of  the  present  theory,  in  con- 
formity with  the  notations  of  this  Calculus. 

17 1 •  Another  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  geometrical  sig- 
nification of  this  last  equation  would  have  been  to  put  it  first 
under  the  form 

(pa-')»=-l, 

and  then  to  multiply  each  number  into  the  given  vector  a;  for 
thus  we  should  have  found  the  transformation, 

which  would  have  shewn  that  the  third  proportional  to  a  and  p 
is  -  a :  and  consequently  (compare  art.  134)  that  the  symbol  p 
must  here  denote  a  line  which  is  equal  in  length  to  the  line  a, 
but  perpendicular  to  it  in  direction. 

172.  If  we  wish  to  remove  all  restriction  on  the  length  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  or  to  eliminate  whatever  depends  on  its  tensor 
Tpf  we  need  only  take  the  versors  (art.  90),  or  write  this  other 
equation 

U.po-i=  V-1; 

which  latter  equation  therefore  represents,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, a  new  and  different  locus^  namely,  that  indefinite  planb 
which  is  drawn  through  the  point  o,  perpendicular  to  the  line 
OA.  And  if  we  wished  to  form,  in  like  manner,  the  equation  of 
any  other  plane^  which  might  be  supposed  to  he  parallel  to  the 
former  plane,  but  to  pass  through  some  other  given  point,  such 
as  B,  we  should  only  have  to  write  the  analogous  formula, 

U.(/>-^)a-^=^-l. 

In  short,  the  two  equations  of  the  present  article  may  be  trans- 
lated into  the  two  following  formulse  : 

p  ±  a  ;     p-j3±a. 
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173.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  as  an  example  of  the  use  in 
geometry  of  other  powers  of  negative  unity  ^  that  the  equation 

p«-i  =  (-!)*,        • 

interpreted  on  the  foregoing  principles,  is  easily  seen  to  be  the 
equation  of  another  circle :  namely  (if  p  and  a  be  still  conceived 
to  denote  two  co-initial  vectors)^  the  jcircle  which  is  the  locus  of 
the  summits  of  all  the  equilateral  triangles  which  can  be  de* 
scribed  upon  the  given  base  a.  And  if,  taking  the  versors^  we 
write  this  other  equation, 

we  shall  thereby  express  or  denote  one  sheet  of  a  right  cone, 
or  cone  ofrevolution^  described  about  the  line  a  as  its  interior 
axis  (or  semi-axis),  and  with  a  semi-angle  of  sixty  degrees.  In 
fact  the  second  equation  of  the  present  article  is  equivalent  to 
the  following  angular  or  graphic  formula, 

while  the  first  equation  includes  also  the  metric  relation, 

T/9  =  Ta. 

174.  It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  leave,  for  the  present,  this 
class  of  speculations  and  inquiries,  to  which  already  might  be 
annexed  several  remarks  on  equations  of  straight  lines  and  cy- 
linders, and  also  on  conic  sections,  and  which  would  tend  to 
shew  that  you  are  already  in  possession  of  an  organ,  or  of  a 
language,  which  enjoys  no  inconsiderable  power  of  geometri- 
cal expression.  But  for  the  sake  of  method^  I  think  it  better 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  these  applications  for  »  later  period 
of  our  Course.  You  see,  at  least,  already,  that  the  degree  of  In- 
DETERMINATION  of  the  PowERs  of  NEGATIVES  (which  powers 
alone  our  definitions  suffer  to  be  indeterminate),  is  rather  a  re- 
source than  an  embarassment,  when  properly  managed  in  this 
Calculus.  I  may  also  just  remark  (see  art.  150),  as  regards  the 
theory  of  these  powers,  that  the  equation 

(- !)-(-!)' =  (-!)-' 
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18  only  then  to  be  generally  regarded  as  true,  when  the  ffenerally 
indeterminaie  directions  of  the  axes  of  those  three  quaternions, 
which  are  here  each  denoted  by  the  common  symbol  -  1,  are 
considered  as  coinciding  with  each  other.  But  with  these  re- 
marks on  powers  I  must  conclude  the  present  Lecture,  being 
obliged  to  reserve  for  the  next  any  such  remarks  as  I  had  hoped 
to  make  in  this  one,  respecting  the  general  multiplication  and 
division  of  quaternions,  and  especially  respecting  the  associative 
property  of  such  multiplication. 
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175.  Rbsumino  without  preface,  Gentlemen,  those  investiga- 
tions which  were  proposed  near  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
Lecture,  and  which  have  already  been  partly  entered  upon,  let 
us  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  Associative  Principle  of  the 
Multiplication  of  Quaternions  (mentioned  in  arts.  108, 1 12, 121) 
holds  good  for  the  case  of  the  multiplication  of  three  vectors^  which 
we  shall  at  first  suppose  to  be  coplanar.  And  because  (by  1 17) 
the  reciprocal  of  a  vector  is  itself  another  vector,  with  a  recipro- 
cal length,  and  with  an  opposite  direction,  the  question  at  pre- 
sent for  consideration  may  be  stated  thus : 

is)3-a-i7  =  /3a-^7,  when  a  ||| /3,7? 

176.  If  we  retain  the  significations  ofa/dyS,  with  which 
those  letters  were  used  in  fig.  22  (art.  103),  and  assign  to  the  let- 
ter €  the  same  signification  as  in  articles  123,  &c.,  in  connexion 
with  the  same  figure,  we  shall  have  on  the  one  hand  (by  127, 
&c.)  the  equation  (compare  130), 

and  on  the  other  hand  (by  123,  118)  we  shall  have 

whence  it  follows  (see  117)  that  we  have  also. 

It  is  then  proved  that  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication 
holds  good,  at  least  for  these  three  vectors,  a,  /3, 7  ;  the  common 
value  of  the  two  symbols  /3a"*.  7  and  /3.a*7,  being  (in  this 
ease)  equal  to  the  fi[>urth  coplanar  vector  S. 

177.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that  the  same  reasoning  may  be 
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employed  to  establish  the  same  result,  for  every  other  ease  where 
the  two  following  conditions,  of  coplanarity  and  perpendicularity, 

a|||/3,y,  and  7X0, 

are  satisfied :  it  bdng  only  necessary  to  introduce,  on  the  same 
plan,  the  consideration  of  a  new  vector  c,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  a,  /3>  7,  and  determined  by  the  equation  (compare  127), 

a«7€,    or  y'^a^i  :  . 

which  will  give  (compare  43), 

a€"^  =  7,    a*^7  =  f"^. 

For,  by  taking  S  to  denote  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
given  vectors  a,  )3,  7,  so  that  the  proportion  and  equation  (129, 
130), 

a:/3::7:8,     d^fia'Ky, 

shall  still  hold  good,  we  shall  also  have,  by  inversion  and  alter- 
nation (art.  130),  this  other  proportion  and  equation, 

7:a::8:/3,  ov  fiS'^^ay'\ 

Taking  then  the  conjugates  of  these  two  last  equal  quaternions, 
we  find  (see  89), 

8-i)3  =  7-^a=»€; 
whence 

/3  =  Si,  and,  as  before,  jSt*^  =  8. 

But  k'^  was  seen  to  be  equal  to  a''^7  ;  therefore  we  have  still, 

^.a-i7=8  =  /3a-i.7. 

178.  It  is  still  more  easy  to  perceive  that  when  a  is  parallel 
instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  7,  so  that  (see  69, 64,  83), 

a  1  7,     y  =  Ca^aCf     0*^7  =  c, 

c  being  some  scalar  coeflBcient,  the  associative  property  holds 
good,  and  the  equation  of  art.  175  is  satisfied.  For  we  have,  in 
this  case, 

liaKy^c{(ia-Ka)=cfi  =  fic^p.a''y. 
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When  we  come  to  establish,  independently^  the  distributive  pro- 
perty of  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
infer,  from  the  results  of  this  article  and  of  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  that  even  when  a  is  neither  parallel  nor  perpendi- 
cular to  7,  the  equation  of  art.  175  still  holds  good :  for  we  shall 
only  have  to  decompose  y  into  two  parts,  or  component  vectors, 
thus  separately  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a^  or  to  write, 

and  then  we  shall  have,  by  the  distributive  principle  thus  here  by 
anticipation  spoken  of,  in  combination  with  what  has  been  re- 
cently proved,  /or  any  three  coplanar  vectors^  a  /3  7> 

17  9.  Without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  distributive 
principle,  if  the  vectors  a  and  7,  although  still  supposed  to  be 
coplanar  with  fty  had  not  been  perpendicular  nor  parallel  to  each 
other,  we  might  then  have  proceeded  as  follows,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  value,  or  the  geometrical  interpretation,  of  the  sym- 
bol )3  .a~^7,  and  to  prove  that  this  value  is  equal  to  the  already 
known  value  8,  of /3a'^  .7.  The  symbol  here  to  be  interpreted  is 
seen  to  be  expressed  as  a  product ;  namely,  as  the  product  of  the 
quaternion  a~^7,  multiplied  by  the  vector  /3;  which  last  we 
know  to  admit  of  bei»g  considered  as  being  itself  equal  to  a  cer- , 
tain  other  and  quadrantal  quaternion  (art.  122,  &c.).  We  have 
therefore  here  to  resolve  a  particular  case  of  the  general  problem 
considered  in  art.  108,  namely  that  of  multiplying  one  quaternion 
by  another.  Now  the  general  rule,  or  process,  for  effecting  such 
a  multiplication,  which  was  assigned  in  the  last-mentioned  arti- 
cle, may,  with  a  slightly  altered  notation,  be  thus  re-stated  here. 
To  multiply  one  given  quaternion  ^,  as  a  multiplicand,  by  ano- 
ther given  quaternion  r,  as  a  multiplier,  we  are  in  general  to 
find  three  vectors,  suppose  k,  A,  /ti,  which  shall  satisfy  the  two 
conditions, 

q=\K'^;    r  =  /[iX-»; 

and  then  the  sought  product-qimtemion  will  be  the  following : 


rq=^fiK~^. 
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In  other  words,  we  are  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  identity  (com- 
pare 49,118), 

Or  because  k'^  and  X'^  may  represent  any  two  vectors,  we  may 
present  the  same  identity  under  this  other  form,  which  is  some- 
times a  more  convenient  one  : 

That  is,  we  may  put  the  given  fiuitors^  9  and  r,  under  the  forms, 

and  shall  then  be  able  to  infer,  for  quaternions  as  for  ordinary 
algebra,  that  the  product  sought  is 

rq^ze. 

180.  Applying  therefore  this  last  form  of  the  rule  to  the 
case  where  a'^y  is  the  multiplicand,  and  /3  the  multiplier,  we 
are  led  to  seek  for  some  three  vectors,  ?,  i|,  0,  which  shall  satisfy 
the  two  conditions, 

after  which  we  shall  have  the  expression, 

The  conditions  just  written  give  (by  the  last  Lecture), 
6\\\a.y;  n\\\a,y;    i,±/3;    Z±v;    Z±Pl 
they  give  also, 

ft,-i  =  ^a-i;    e  =  ya-K^;    T?=T/3--T„; 

thus  i|  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  )3,  but  coplanar  with  a  and  7,  and 
thence  also  with  /3  and  0 ;  while  ^  is  a  line  whose  length  is  the 
quotient  of  the  lengths  of  /3  and  vy,  this  line  Z  being  also  perpen- 
dicular to  the  common  plane  of  these  five  vectors,  a,  /3,  7,  i|,  0, 
and  being  directed  so  that  the  rotation  round  it,  from  i}  to  /3,  is 
right-handed  (122) :  and  0  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  a,  y,  tf. 
These  conditions  allow  us  to  assume  an  arbitrary  lengthy  and 
either  of  two  opposite  directions,  for  the  auxiliary  vector  Z  \  but 
when  once  these  selections  have  been  made,  they  serve  to  fix 
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the  lengths  and  directions  of  the  two  other  auxiliary  vectors,  q 
and  0.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assume'  ^,  consistently  with  the 
foregoing  conditions,  we  shall  have 

Z±6, 

and  the  product  ZO  will  denote  a  certain  determined  vector  c,  co- 
planar  with  a,  /3»  7»  i|,  0 ;  for  if  we  double  (for  example)  the  length 
of  ^,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  halve  the  length  of  i|,  and  therefore 
that  of  0  also,  leaving  the  length  of  ^0  unchanged ;  and  if  we 
reverse  the  direction  of?,  we  must  at  the  same  time  reverse 
those  of  i|  and  of  0  also,  so  that  we  shall  not  alter  the  direction 
of  the  line  ?0,  or  c.     We  may  then  write 

and  it  only  remains  to  examine  whether  this  line  i  is  equal  to  the 
vector,  obtained  by  the  other  mode  of  associating  (or  grouping) 
the  factors,  namely,  to  the  line 

181.  To  render  manifest  this  last  equality,  or  to  prove  that 
we  have  (under  the  supposed  conditions)  the  equation, 

we  have  only  to  construct  a  figure,  Fig.  so. 

suppose  the  annexed  (figure  30),  in  ro 

which   no  essential  generality  is  X\    \  ^\ 

lost  by  supposing  every  tensor  to         /     X   r*^  \i60 

be  unity.    The  unit  vectors,  a,  /3,    ^7\y     \\        .<l{^  \ 

y,  from  the  centre  o  of  a  horizon-    o'p--^^^^''"  •--  ]i80 

tal  unit-^circle,  may  be  supposed,  ~ioV — ^^/^  / 

as  a  sufficient  exemplification  of  _^^^y^  J 

the  nature  of  the  question,  to  ter- 
minate (as  in  fig.  29,  art.  137),  at 
points  on  the  circumference  which  are  respectively  graduated  as 
the  extremities  of  three  arcs  of  0^,  60°,  and  20°,  in  the  direction 
of  right-banded  rotation  round  an  upward  axis,  firom  the  initial 
point  A  of  that  circumference.  It  is  required,  with  these  data,  to 
construct  the  vector  i,  which  is  the  value  of  the  symbol /3  .a'^y. 
By  the  preceding  article,  we  might  choose  (  so  that  i|  should  be 
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directed  either  towards  the  extremity  of  an  arc  of  +  150%  or  of  an 
arc  of  -  30%  from  a  ;  but  there  may  be  considered  to  be  a  slight 
convenience  in  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  because  then  the 
direction  of  Z  will  be  upward^  instead  of  being  downward,  the 
figure  being  looked  at  from  above.  Taking  then  for  Z  an  upward 
vector^uniU  or  assuming 

J  «=  +  i,    (and  not  ?  =  -  *), 

with  that  signification  which  we  have  hitherto  usually  attached 
in  these  Lectures  to  this  last  letter  A,  we  find  that  i|  is  the  radius 
terminating  at  the  point  graduated  as -30^;  because  this,  but 
no  other  value  of  i|,  gives  (compare  art.  70), 

The  proportion  (180), 

a :  7  : :  i| :  0, 

shews  next  that  0  is  the  radius  terminating  at  - 10^  from  a.  And 
when  we  come  to  effect  finally  the  multiplication  2^0,  or  A0,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  vector 

i3.a-^7=A0=c, 

we  find  that  in  thus  forming  i  from  0,  we  must  cause  the  extre- 
mity of  this  last-mentioned  unit-vector  to  advance  through  a 
quadrant  on  the  circle,  namely  from  -  10^  to  +80^.  But  this  last 
point  of  the  circumference  is  also  the  termination  of  the  line  S, 
or  ^a'^  •  7,  because  the  vector  i,  which  is  drawn  to  it  from  the 
centre,  is  evidently  such  as  to  satisfy  the  proportion, 

a :  /3  : :  7 :  c,  or  a  :  7 : :  /3 :  t. 

In  short,  instead  of  at  once  going  forward,  in  this  example, 
through  an  angle  of  20^  from  j3  to  S,  as  from  a  to  7,  we  have 
merely  gone  backward  through  90°  from  j3  to  i| ;  then  forward 
through  20°  from  i|  to  0 ;  and  then  again  forward  through  90°, 
from  0  to  c,  which  line  t  is  thus  found  to  coincide  with  S. 
182.  In  fact  we  have  here 

a  :  7  : :  i| :  0  : :  Af) :  /r0  : :  j3  :  £ ; 

and  it  is  clear  that  the  same  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  all 
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Other  cases  of  the  same  kind  :  the  general  principle  on  which  it 
depends  admitting  of  being  thus  expressed  in  symbols, 

n'.OiiZniZe,    ifSXu,    andjxfl. 

In  the  language  of  a  former  Lecture,  a  biradial  (ti,  0)  is  only 
changed  to  an  equivalent  biradial  (^ty,  T^d\  when  both  the  rays 
are  caused  to  turn  together  in  their  own  plane  through  a  qua- 
drant, their  lengths  being  at  the  same  time  either  left  unaltered, 
or  changed  proportionally.  We  have  then  generally^  for  any 
three  coplanar  lines^  ^  Py^  ^h^  equation  which  was  proposed  for 
discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Lecture,  and  may 
write,  as  the  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  art.  175,  the  for- 
mula, 

pa'^.y^li.a-'y,  ifa|||^,7. 

183.  The  following  investigation  will  confirm  in  a  new  way 
this  result,  and  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  found  in  other  respects  in- 
structive. 

It  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  already  collected,  from  what 
has  been  said  in  former  articles  (142,  158,  164),  that  the  symbol 
-  q,  or  the  negative  of  a  quaternion,  is  regarded,  in  this  calculus, 
as  being  equivalent  to  the  product  of  that  quaternion  q  itself,  as 
one  fiictor,  and  oi  negative  unity  (or  the  ngn  mmtf«),  as  another; 
or,  in  symbols,  that  the  following  identity  holds  good  in  quater- 
nions  as  in  ordinary  algebra, 

-g=(-l)xy;       . 
or,  if  we  choose  to  write  it  so  (compare  art.  60), 

With  this  definition  of -9,  the  negative  of  a  quaternion /^  is 
another  quaternion,  such  that, 

if9»j3-^a,  then  -  j  =  -j3 -t-a. 

In  fact  we  have  only  to  treat  the  three  symbols, 

q,    -1,     and-y, 

as  representing  respectively  (see  Lecture  II.)  a  factor,  profactor, 
and  transfactor,  while  a  is  the  faciend,  j3  the  factum  or  profaciend, 
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and  -  /3  the  profoctum,  or  transfactunii  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  just  now  expressed.  With  this  signification  of  the  sym- 
bol -  qyii  is  evident  (compare  158)  that  ^    31^ 

T(-y).Tj;    z(-j)  =  ir-Zj; 

Ax.(-y)--Ax.y.  ^j^ 

See  figure  31,  where  q  (or  +  q)  and 

-  9  are  pictured  as  two  biradials.  *— )3  +^3  ' 

184.  This  being  perceived,  as  regards  negatives  of  quater- 
nions, and  what  was  lately  said  respecting  conjugates  being  re- 
membered,  it  will  be  seen  that  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
angk  and  axis  of  the  negative  are  such  as  they  were  just  now 
stated  to  be,  while  the  angle  and  axis  of  the  conjugate  e^te  such  as 
was  set  forth  in  art.  162,  the  following  general  relations  exist  be- 
tween them : 

^(-q)^ir-JL  Kq;     Ax.(-y)«  Ax.  Kq. 

In  words,  the  axbs  of  the  nbgativb  and  qfthe  conjugatb  (of 
any  quaternion)  coincidb  ;  but  the  anglb  of  the  one  is  supplb- 

MBNTABY  tO  that  ofthc  OthCT. 

185.  Hence,  as  respects  the  negative  of  the  connate  of  a 
quaternion,  or  the  symbol 

-Kg, 

we  easily  perceive  that  its  tensor,  angle,  and  axis  are  as  follows : 

T(-Kj)-Tj;    z(-Ky)-ir'-Zj;     Ax.(- Kj)- Ax.j; 

so  that  this  negative  of  the  conjugate  has  the  effect  of  turning 
the  line  on  which  it  operates,  round  the  same  axis  as  the  quater- 
nion q  itself,  but  through  a  supplementary  angle.  In  fact,  as  re- 
gards the  angle  and  axis,  we  have  only  to  change  q  to  Kg,  in  the 
formulae  of  the  foregoing  article,  and  therefore  also  Kq  to  g,  be- 
cause the  coryugate  of  the  conjugate  of  a  quaternion  is  that  ori- 
ginal quaternion  itself  in  order  to  transform  those  earlier  into 
these  more  recent  equations.     In  symbols, 

KKj  =  5; 

or  more  concisely,  and  in  still  more  characteristically  symbolical 
language,  the  formula, 
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-Kj 


holds  goody  whatever  may  be  the  quaternion  q  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  operations.  Or  we  might  have  changed 
q  to  Kqj  in  the  formulas  of  art.  183,  and  have  then  employed  the 
values,  assigned  in  art.  162,  for  the  tensor,  angle,  and  axis  of  a 
conjugate. 

186.  To  illustrate  these  conclusions  respecting  the  negative 
of  a  conjugate  by  a  diagram,  conceive,  in  Fig.  82. 
figure  32,  that  the  three  lines  ob,  go,  od  are  q 
equally  long,  and  that  the  third  is  opposite       . 
in  direction  to  the  second ;  let  also  the  line 
OA  be  supposed  to  bisect  the  angle  boc  be«- 
tween  the  two  first  of  the  three  lines  just 
mentioned ;  and  let  us  write, 

A-o  =  a,    B-o=j3,   c-o=7,   D-o  =  8, 

so  that,  by  the  construction,  the  following 
relation  shall  hold  good, 

Then  writing,  for  abridgment, 

jS  -h  a  =  J, 

we  shall  have  the  two  other  and  connected  equations, 

Y  -1-  a  =  Ky,     8  -f-  o  =  -  K J ; 

which  are  seen  at  once  to  exemplify  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
article,  so  far  as  axes  and  angles  are  concerned. 

187.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  on  the  same  plan,  that  the  cofyugaie 
of  the  negcUive  of  any  quaternion  is  at  the  same  time  the  negative 
of  the  conjugate ;  or  that,  in  symbols, 

Thus  if  we  conceive,  in  the  recent  figure  32,  a  point  b  so  chosen 
that  the  line  bb  shall  be  bisected  by  o,  or  that 

B-0»eB0-B«-j3, 

we  shall  then  have, 

c  -5-  o  « -  ?,  and  8  -«-  a« K(«  -h  o). 
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It  may  also  be  just  noted  here  that  the  negative  of  the  conjugate 
of  a  vector,  regarded  as  a  quaternion,  is  equal  (by  114)  to  the 
original  vector  itself;  or  in  symbols,  that 

-  Kp  «  +  p. 

And  it  follows,  conversely,  from  art  186,  that  if  a  quaternion  q 
satisfy  the  equation, 

then  that  quaternion  must  be  a  vector  ;  or  that  its  angle  must 
have  (compare  122, 149, 158, 165)  the  value, 

because  thus  only  can  we  satisfy  the  condition, 

188.  It  was  shewn  in  art.  110,  that  the  tensor  of  the  product 
or  quotient  of  any  two  vectors  is  the  product  or  quotient  of  their 
two  tensors;  and  hence,  or  from  articles  87,  88,  90,  113,  it  is 
easy  to  infer  that  the  versor  of  any  such  product  or  quotient  of 
two  vectors  is  in  like  manner  equal  to  the  product  or  quotient 
of  their  versors ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

U.icX^Uie.UX;    U(X^ic)-UX^.Uic. 

Sincethen(by  49, 113), 

Uy  ^  Ua  =  (U7  ^Uj3)  X  (Up  -j-Ua), 

while  it  is  still  more  obvious,  from  the  numerical  mgnifications  of 
the  symbols,  that 

Ty  -  T«  =  (Ty  ^  T/3)  X  (Tj3  -5-  Ta), 

we  see  by  the  last  cited  articles,  that  for  any  two  quaternions,  q 
and  r,  the  following  relations  hold  good  : 

T.ry  =  Tr.Ty;    U.ry  =  Ur .Uy. 

And  in  a  way  quite  similar  it  may  be  shewn  (by  60,  56)  that 

T(r^g)  =  Tr^Ty;    U(r  ^  j)  =  Ur -h  U  j. 

189.  We  see  then  that  for  any  two  quaternions^  as  well  as  for 

o2 
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any  two  vectorsj  the  tensor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  tensors;  the  tensor  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  the  tensors;  the  versor  of  the  product  is  the  product  of  the 
versors ;  and  the  versor  of  the  quotient  is  the  quotient  of  the  ver- 
sors.  And  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  or  inter- 
pretation of  these  four  symbolical  results,  we  easily  perceive  that 
their  validity  depends  ultimately  on  the  mutual  independence  of 
the  two  actSf  or  operations,  of  tension  and  of  version  ;  in  virtue 
of  which  independence,  we  may  compound  two  successive  acts  of 
faction  into  one,  or  may  decompose  one  such  act  into  two«  by 
compounding  separately ^  or  by  separately  decomposing,  the  cor- 
responding and  component  acts  of  tension  and  of  version  (com- 
pare arts.  64,  56, 63, 66,  90). 

As  a  corollary  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  may  always 
write, 

(T .  r j)«  =  ( Tr .  Ty)«  =  TH  .  T j» ; 

a  tensor  being  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  arithmetic :  but 
that  we  have  not  always,  nor  generally,  for  two  quaternions  q 
and  r,  the  analogous  formula  for  the  square  of  the  versor  of  their 
product, 

(U-r})«  =  Ur».Uj«; 

because  we  have  notf  generally, 

Uy.Ur=Ur.Uj,    ' 

these  versors  being  not  in  general  commutative  with  each  other 
as  factors. 

190.  The  conjugate  of  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  their  cotyugates^  taken  in  an  inverted 
order  ;  or  in  symbols, 

K.rj=K}.Kr. 

To  prove  this  theorem,  let  a  /3  7  be  three  lines  chosen  so  that 
(as  in  arts.  40,  46,  49)  we  may  have  the  relations, 

go  =  /3 ;    r/3  =  7 ;    and  therefore,  r j .  a  =  7. 

We  shall  then  have  also  (see  art.  163), 

Kr.7«Kr.rj3-Tf».^, 
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and  (compare  49, 189)9 

(Ky.Kr).7«Kj.(Kr.7)  =  Tr»(Ky./3) 

=  (K .  ry  X  rj) .  a  =  K  .  rj  X  (rj .  a)  =  K .  rj .  7 ; 
whence,  as  above, 

Ky.Kr-K.rj: 

these  two  quaternions  being  thus  proved  to  be  equals  by  its  being 
shewn  that  when  they  operate  separately,  ae/actorsj  on  one  com- 
mon  line  7,  they  conduct  to  one  common  resulit  namely,  to  the 
line  denoted  by  the  symbol 

Tr«.T}2.a. 

191.  The  rationale  of  the  foregoing  process  may  be  said  to 
consist  in  this :  that  it  puts  in  evidence,  through  the  notations  of 
the  present  calculus,  the  conception,  that  if  by  any  two  succes- 
sive acts  of  faction,  whose  agents  or  operators  are  here  the  two 
quaternions  q  and  r,  we  pass  from  an  initial  line  a  to  a  final  line 
y  ;  and  if  we  then  perform,  in  a  contrary  order^  the  two  respec- 
tively conjugate  actSy  whose  operators  are,  in  this  new  order,  Kr 
and  Kg ;  we  shall  hereby  have  repeated  each  factor  act  of  ten^ 
siony  but  shall  have  reversed  (and  thereby  annulled,  as  to  their 
effects)  each  of  the  two  component  acts  of  version  (compare  art. 
114):  and  shall  thus,  upon  the  whole,  have  merely  multiplied  the 
original  line  a  by  the  product  of  the  squares,  T^  and  Tr^,  of 
the  tensors  of  the  two  proposed  quaternions  q  and  r,  or  by  the 
square  of  the  tensor  T  .rq  of  the  product  of  those  two  quater- 
nions. But  in  thus  passing  from  y,  or  from  rq .  a,  to  (T .  rqY .  a, 
after  passing  from  a  to  7,  we  have,  upon  the  whole,  repeated  the 
act  of  tension  denoted  by  T .  rq,  and  reversed  the  act  of  version 
denoted  by  U .  r^ ;  that  is,  we  have  multiplied  7,  upon  the  whole» 
by  the  conjugate  K .  rq,  of  the  product  rq  of  the  quaternions. 

192.  A  reasoning  nearly  similar  would  shew  that  the  recipro^ 
cal  of  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  reciprocals^  taken  in  an  inverted  order:  or,  in  symbols, 
that 

{rqy^^q'^r\ 
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Accordingly,  with  the  recently  supposed  choice  of  the  lines  a,  j3, 79 
we  have  (see  44, 136), 

9*9  B  7  -^  a,     (rqy^  b  a  ^  y, 

and  the  recently  written  relation  of  product  to  factors  is  seen  to 
hold  good,  in  virtue  of  the  general  formula  of  multiplication  in 
art.  49.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  in  art.  177  we  had  the 
two  connected  Equations, 

193.  The  formula  of  art.  190  includes  the  equation  of  the  same 
kind  which  was  established,  as  a  definition,  for  the  conjugate  pro- 
ducts  of  any  two  vectors  k  and  X,  in  art.  89,  namely 

K,icX»Aie; 
because  (by  art.  1 14), 

Kic  =  -ic,     KX=-X. 

It  enables  us  also  to  infer,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3, 7,  the  equa- 
tion, 

K(ya-^P)  =  -^.a-i7; 
because 

Kj3=:-j3,  and  K.ya'^^a'^y. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  three  lines  a,  /3,  y  are  coptanar^  so  that 
(by  arts.  129,  13t))  dL  fourth  line  S  may  be  so  chosen  in  the  same 
plane  as  to  satisfy  the  equations, 

we  see  that  we  shall  have  also 

p.a-i7  =  -K8  =  +8  =  Pa-J.7; 

and  thus  we  are  conducted  anew  to  the  result  obtained  before,  in 
art.  182 ;  while,  in  arriving  at  it,  by  this  new  train  of  investiga- 
tion, we  have  had  occasion  todevelope  some  useful  principles  and 
general  results  of  this  Calculus. 

194.  It  is  therefore  immaterial  where  weplace  the  point  (or 
other  mark)  of  multiplication,  in  combining  any  three  coplanar 
lines,  such  as  here  7,  a~^  and  /3,  ^factors,  in  one  determined 
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crdery  or  in  the  order  opposite  to  this ;  the  result  being  still  equals 
when  interpreted  on  our  principles,  to  one  definite  vector^  or 
fourth  directed  line  in  the  same  plane,  whichever  place  we  choose 
for  the  multiplying  point  or  mark,  and  whichever  of  the  two  op- 
posite orders  of  factors  we  may  adopt.  The  associative  prin- 
ciple OF  MULTIPLICATION  (referred  to  by  anticipation  in  several 
former  articles)  is  therefore  here  seen  to  hold  good;  together 
with  at  least  a  partial  validity  of  the  commutative  principle  also, 
for  the  same  case  here  considered :  that  is  to  say,  for  the  case  of 
the  multiplication  of  any  three  coplanar  lines.  And  we  may  now 
proceed  to  profit  by  it  (compare  art  136),  by  dismissing^  as  un- 
necessary^  the  pointy  or  other  multiplying  mark :  and  by  thus 
'writing  simply,  under  the  conditions  of  articles  129>  &c.,  the 
equation, 

8»0a-»7,  or  8-yo-i/5: 

because,  whether  we  multiply  the  quaternion  /3a* ^  into  the  vec- 
tor y,  or  the  vector  /3  into  the  quaternion  a'^y,  or  ya^  into  j3, 
or  y.iRto  a'^/3»  we  obtain,  by  each  of  these  four  processes,  one 
common  line  S  as  the  result;  namely,  the fimrth proportional  to 
05  jSy  7,  or  to  a»  7,  /S^  determined  as  in  those  former  articles.  And 
we  may  call  this  fourth  proportional  the  continued  product  of 
the  three  vectors  7,  o~S  and  j3;  or  of  j3,  a"S  and  7. 
196.  If  we  should  meet  with  a  symbol  of  the  form 

/uXk,  wher^  /u  |||  X,  iC) 

without  negative  unity  occurring  as  an  exponent  of  the  middle 
factor,  we  might  still  speak  of  this  symbol  as  denoting  a  conti' 
nued  product  0/ three  vectors,  namely  k,  X,  /u;  that  is,  the  pro- 
duct-line obtained  by  multiplying  k  by  X,  and  then  multiplying 
the  product  Xk  iy  /u ;  or  we  may  read  the  product  thus  :  ja  into 
X  into  K.  We  might  also,  by  the  recent  associative  principle,  in- 
terpret the  same  symbol  /xXic  as  denoting  the  product-line  obtained 
by  multiplying  first  fi  into  X,  and  then  the  product  /uX  into  k.  Or 
again  we  may  regard  the  symbol  /iXk  as  being  equivalent  to  the 
continued  product  of  the  same  three  coplanar  vectors,  taken  in 
the  contrary  order j  namely  the  order  /u,  Xy  k  ;  or  may  interpret 
it  as  being  equal  to  the  product  **  k  into  X  into  ju ;"  because  it  fol* 
lows  from  what  has  been  already  shewn,  that  under  the  supposed 
CONDITION  Of  coplanaritt,  the  equation 
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is  satisfied.  We  may  also,  by  the  last  article,  speak  of  either  of 
these  two  last  equated  symbols  as  denoting  the  Jburth  proper^ 
tional  to  X"S  ju,  and  k,  or  to  X'S  ic,  and  /u;  because,  by  a  princi- 
ple which  has  indeed  been  already  tacitly  employed,  the  recipro^ 
cat  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector,  or  of  a  quaternion,  is  that  vector 
or  quaternion  itself;  so  that  (compare  117, 136), 

A-(x-i)-M  q-ir'Y'. 

196,  Since  (by  117), 

while  the  square  a*  of  a  vector  is  (by  86)  a  scalar,  namely,  a  ne- 
gative number,  and  the  place  of  a  scalar  fiictor  among  other  fac- 
tors is  (compare  83)  indifferent  to  the  value  of  the  product,  we 
see  that  the  following  general  relation  between  the  two  products 

fia'^y  and  fiay, 

which  are  of  the  forms  considered  in  the  two  foregoing  articles, 
holds  good  in  quaternions  as  in  algebra : 

If  then  we  wish  to  construct  the  continued  product  fiay  of  any 
three  given  coplanar  lines,  y,  a,  j3,  we  see  that  we  may  first  con- 
struct, on  the  plan  of  either  of  the  two  articles  131,  132,  the 
fourth  proportional  S,  to  the  three  lines  a,  fi^  7,  and  afterwards 
multiply  the  line  S,  so  constructed,  by  the  negative  scalar  a' ;  that 
is  to  say,  reverse  its  direction,  and  multiply  its  length  by  Ta' :  be- 
cause (by  111,  116, 136), 

a«  =  -Ta«. 
In  symbols, 

if  a  :  j3  :  17:8,  then /3a7  =  - To«.  8. 

197.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a,  /3,  y  denote,  as  in  fig.  26,  art. 
131,  the  three  successive  sides  of  a  triangle  bca  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  the  continued  product  fiay,  or  yo/S,  denotes  a  vector  which 
has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  ab  at  a  to  the  segment  abc,  and 
not  the  direction  of  the  tangent  af  to  the  segment  bca;  because, 
in  the  article  just  cited,  it  was  shewn  that  this  last  is  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fourth  proportional  8,  to  a,  /3,  7.     As  to  the  length 
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of  the  line  which  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  jSay,  it  bears  to  the 
length  of  the  line  af,  in  the  same  figure  26,  a  ratio  which  is  the 
duplicate  of  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  side  bc  or  a  to  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  length ;  or  in  other  words,  this  length  of  the  line 
fiay  bears  to  this  unit  of  length  the  same  ratio  which  the  right 
solid,  constructed  with  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  boa  as 
edges,  bears  to  the  unit  of  volume,  or  to  the  cube  constructed 
with  the  unit  of  length  for  its  edge.  In  symbols  (compare  110, 
188), 

T./3a7»Ti3.Ta.T7. 

198.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret  the  symbol, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a),    or  (b  -  a)  (c  -b)  (a-  c), 

for  any  three  points  of  space  a,  b,  c,  supposed  at  first  to  be  not 
situated  on  one  straight  line,  but  to  be  the  corners  of  a  plane 
triangle;  namely,  as  denoting  a  certain  line  or  vector,  whose 
length  represents  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  that 
triangle,  while  its  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent  at  a  to  the  seg^ 
ment  abc,  of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  it.  This  remarkable 
interpretation,  or  construction,  for  the  symbol  (a-c)  (c-b) 
(b  -  a),  appears  to  me  to  be  frequently  usejvl,  in  the  applications 
of  the  present  Calculus  to  Geometry ;  and  it  is  one  of  those 
which  are,  so  £ar  as  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  learn,  pbculiar 
TO  QUATERNIONS,  from  the  principles  of  which  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence. 

199.  If  the  three  points  abc  should  happen  to  be  situated  on 
one  straight  line,  the  interpretation  of  the  recently  assigned  sym- 
bol would  in  that  case  be  still  more  easy.  For  because  the  pro- 
duct of  two  vectors  which  have  the  same  direction  is  in  this 
theory  (by  art.  84)  a  negative  scalar ;  while  the  product  of  two 
vectors  which  have  opposite  directions  is  on  the  contrary  (by  the 
same  article)  with  us  a  positive  scalar ;  it  follows  that  if  the 
point  A  be  intermediate  between  b  and  c,  as  in  fig.  33, 


Fig.33.]c — — - 


^        A  y*^  /5«r 

the  continued  product, 
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0ay  =  (A-C)(C-B)(B-A), 

is  constructed  in  this  case  by  a  line,  which  has  the  direction  of 
either  of  the  two  extreme  factors  b  -  a  or  a  ~  c.  But  in  the  case 
represented  by  this  other  figure, 

c  -^- 

Fig.  34.  J  c — ■ • — ■- — A        -. 

i  "^  B       "7"  fiay 

in  which  the  intermediate  point  is  b,  the  same  symbol  of  a  con- 
tinued product  denotes  a  line,  which  has  indeed  the  direction  of 
B  -  A,  but  not  that  of  a  -  c.  And  on  the  other  band,  in  the  case 
where  c  is  the  intermediate  point,  as  in  the  figure  subjoined, 


J,  ]  B • 2IZ 


Fig.  36.         

P  P^y 

the  same  continued  product  has  the  direction  of  a  -  c,  but  not 
that  of  B  -  A.  In  each  of  these  three  cases,  therefore,  the  pro- 
duct  /3a7  is  constructed  by|i  vector,  which  has  the  same  direction 
as  the  segments  of  the  finite  straight  line  on  which  the  three 
points  A  B  c  are  situated,  some  two  of  them  being  at  its  extremi- 
ties, and  the  third  being  in  some  intermediate  position ;  and  in 
each  case,  the  solid  under  the  whole  line  and  its  two  segments 
has  the  same  numerical  expression  as  the  length  of  the  productr 
line.  But  it  must  again  be  observed  that  the  direction  thus  as- 
signed to  this  product-line  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  present 
calctduSf  or  to  its  modes  of  geometrical  interpretation. 

200.  Again,  if  we  suppose  that  abcd  is,  as  in  figures  27  and 
28,  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  then  because,  with  the 
significations  of  the  letters  in  those  figures,  we  have  (see  132), 

it  follows  that  the  continued  product, 

7a/3  =  (D-c)(c-B)(B-A), 

is  constructed  by  a  line  which  has  its  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  S,  and  therefore  similar  to  that  of  a  -  d  in  fig.  27,  but  opposite 
to  the  direction  of  a  -  d  in  figure  28.     Hence  the  continued  pro- 
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duct  of  three  successive  sides,  ab,  bc,  cd,  of  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  is  (in  this  theory)  a  linb,  trAtcA  has  the  di- 
rection of  the  FOURTH  siDB,  DA,  or  else  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  fourth  side,  according  as  the  inscribed  figure  abcd  is  an  un- 
crossed or  a  CROSSED  quadrilateral  (compare  132).  In  symbols, 
for  every  quadrilateral  in  a  circle,  we  have 

U .  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  ±  U(a  -  d)  ; 

the  upper  6x  the  lower  Aga  being  taken,  according  as  the  figure 
is  uncrossed^  as  in  fig.  27,  or  crossed^  as  in  fig.  28.  And  from 
what  was  shewn  in  art.  132,  in  connexion  with  those  two  figures, 
it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  recently  written  formula  of  versors 
would  not  hold  good,  if  d  were  changed  to  any  other  point  on 
the  third  side  CD,  or  on  that  side  prolonged,  such  as  o  or  d'  or  d% 
within  or  without  the  circle;  because  the  versor  of  the  continued 
product  in  the  first  member  of  the  formula  would  then  either  re- 
main unchanged,  or  merely  change  its  sign,  while  the  versor  of 
the  fourth  side,  in  the  second  member  of  this  same  formula, 
would  be  multiplied  by  a  non-scalar  quaternion.  No  plane  qua* 
drilateral,  therefore,  can  satisfy  the  condition  expressed  by  the 
recent  formula,  unless  it  be  inscriptible  in  a  circle:  for  if  it  cannot 
be  so  inscribed,  the  two  members  of  that  formula  will  represent 
two  different  vector-units.  And  if  the  quadrilateral  abcd  were 
what  is  called  a  gauche  (or  twisted)  figure,  that  is,  one  not  con- 
tained in  any  signle  plane,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  formula 
would  in  that  case  fail,  from  the  first  member  becoming  a  non- 
quadrantal  versor,  while  the  second  member  would  still  represent 
a  vector-unit  as  before.  It  follows  then  that  the  recent  equation 
between  versors  expresses,  in  what  may  be  regarded  a  remarkable 
way,  a  property  which  belongs  to  inscriptible  quadrilaterals  alone; 
and  consequently  that  it  expresses,  at  the  same  time,  a  characte- 
ristic property  of  the  circle,  by  assigning,  with  the  notations  of 
this  calculus,  a  general  relation  which  exists  between  four  con- 
ciRCULAR  POINTS,  and  between  four  such  points  exclusively. 

201.  It  is  time  to  consider  now,  what  a  recent  remark  may 
remind  us  of,  the  continued  products  and  fourth  proportionals  of 
three  lines  not  coplanar. 

Suppose  then  that  it  is  required  to  assign  the  value  of  the 
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symbol  /3a' ^ .  7,  where  the  line  7,  although  not  now  coplanar  with 
a  and  /S*  shall  be  supposed  at  irst  to  be  perpendicular  to  a>  so 
that  we  shall  have 

y  not  III  a9/3>  but  Y  J.  a. 

Under  this  last  condition,  we  can,  as  in  the  second  section  of 
art.  127»  determine  a  line  €»  such  that 

7  *=a  -t-  €  =  a6"^ ; 

and  shall  then  have,  as  in  that  article, 

j3 -r-ax7=/3-f-6,    or/3a-i.7=j3c*^ 

But  whereas  ^e  formerly  concluded  (in  127,  II.)»  that  the  qtio* 
tient  j3  -7-  e,  thus  obtained,  was  equal  to  a  /tne,  because  c  was 
found,  in  that  former  investigation,  to  be  perpendicular  to  j3,  on 
account  of  its  being  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  7,  with  which 
lines  /3  vi^a  formerly  coplanar ;  we  must  now^  on  tho  contrary, 
infer,  from  the  present  non-coplanarity  of  a,  ^,  7,  that  the  line  e, 
which  is  still  perpendicular  to  both  a  and  7,  by  its  construction, 
cannot  also  be  perpendicular  to  j3 ;  or  in  symbols  (contrast  the 
corresponding  expressions  in  127),  that 

€  not  ±  j3,  because  c  ±  o,  c  ±  7,  and  /3  not  |||  a,  7. 

202.  We  are  not  therefore  now  to  consider  any  line^  such  as 
the  S"  of  127,  &ti^  a  certain  non-quadrantal  quaternion^  to  be  the 
value  of  the  symbol  /Sc'^,  or  j3  -f-  c,  and  therefore  of  j3a"'.7. 
And  if  we  still  agree,  from  the  analogy  of  former  investigations, 
to  call  this  last  symbol,  namely, 

/3o-^7,  or /3 -fax  7, 

a  symbol  for  the  f)urth  proportional  to  the  three  lines  a,  j3,  7, 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  admit  the  following  conclusion, 
already  mentioned  by  anticipation  in  art.  130,  namely,  that  ^'T^e 
Fourth  Proportional  to  tmrbb  Lines  not  coplanar  is  not 
A  Line,  but  a  Quaternion;"  at  least  when  the  first  line  a  is, 
as  above,  perpendicular  to  the  third  line  7.  But  we  shall  soon 
see  that  this  last  condition  of  perpendicularity,  is  not  essential  to 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion. 
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203.  Retaining,  however,  a  little  longer,  this  condition  of 
perpendicularity,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving,  for  the  three 
lines  of  art.  201,  or  rather  for  the  three  lines  7,  a~^,  and  /3,  the 
iusociative  property  0/ multiplication,  or  the  equation, 

/3,a"^y»/3o*^.y,  at  least  if  y  X  a ; 

each  member  of  this  last  formula  being  here  "/3c~S  because,  as 
in  176, 177,  the  equation 

y«»ac"*  gives  a'^y*!"^. 

And  if  we  were  now  again,  for  a  moment,  to  suppose  known  the 
diMtributive  principle  0/ multiplication,  already  more  than  once 
alluded  to  (121, 178),  and  of  which  an  independent  proQ^  will  be 
given  in  the  ensuing  Lecture,  we  should  be  able  to  infer,  by  the 
process  described  in  art  178,  that  the  same  associative  property, 
or  the  equation  /3.a~^7«j3a~^*7,  holds  good  for  any  three  vec^ 
tors :  namely,  by  decomposing  y  into  two  parts,  or  component 
vectors,  y  and  7",  of  which  y  shall  still  be  parallel  to  o,  and  y" 
still  perpendicular  to  a,  although  this  last  component  y""  would 
not  now  be  supposed  (as  in  178)  to  be  in  general  coplanar  with 

204.  If  instead  of  supposing  7  ±  a,  we  had  supposed 

/3  ±  o,  and  therefore  j3"Xa,  /3a*^«X, 

where  A  is  some  new  line,  the  same  associative  property  might 
easily  have  been  inferred.  For  in  this  case  we  should  have  (com- 
pare 179), 

/3  .a"^7«Xo.o'^7  =  A7«/3a"^.7. 

And  hence  by  distributing  any  other  vector  /3,  into  two  parts 
respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  we  might  again  infer, 
in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  that  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar« 
tide,  that  the  expressions  /3 .  0*^7  and  j3a~^  .7  are  equaly  for  any 
three  vectors,  if  the  distributive  principle,  for  the  multiplication 
of  quaternions,  had  been  already  proved.  But  we  shall  soon 
prove  generally  this  associative  property  of  the  multiplication  of 
vectors,  without  assuming  any  knowledge  of  the  distributive  prin- 
ciple, as  regards  the  multiplication  of  quaternions.  Meanwhile 
.we  see  that  the  common  value  just  now  found  for  the  two  equal 
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expressions,  /3.o"*7  and  /3o"'.y,  in  the  case  where  /3  ±  o, 
namely  the  value  X7,  is  (like  the  value  /3e*S  found  for  the  case 
Y  ±  a)  noi  equal  to  a  linejmt  to  a  quaternion  ;  because  X,  being 
perpendicular  to  a  and  /S,  cannot  be  also  perpendicular  to  7,  when 
the  three  lines  a,  /S*  7  are  supposed  to  be  not  cpplanar  with  each 
other. 

205.  If  it  happen  that  the  three  lines  a,  /3»  7  compose  a  rbct- 
ANGULAR  SYSTEM,  SO  as  to  bc  pcrpeudicular  each  to  each^ 

/3±a,    7±a,    7±/3, 

then  the  line  e,  determined  as  in  201,  will  have  its  direction  co- 
inddent  with,  or  opposite  to,  the  direction  of /3,  according  as  the 
rotation  (compare  122)  round  7,  from  /3  to  a,  \%  positive  or  nega-^ 
tive  ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from 
/3  to  7  is  negative  or  positive.  And  because  the  symbol  /3c~^, 
which  has  been  found  (201, 203),  to  be  the  value  of  /3a~^ .  7,  or  of 
/3  •  a~^7,  denotes  in  the  first  case  a  positive,  but  in  the  second  case 
a  negative  scalar,  we  see  that  *'  The  Fourth  Proportional  (fia'^  7), 
to  any  three  mutually  Rectangular  Lines  a,  /3, 7,  is  a  Negative  or 
a  Positive  Number^  according  as  the  Rotation  round  the  first  (a), 
fiom  the  second  (^)>  to  the  third  (7),  is  of  a  Right-handed  or  of 
a  Lefi'-handed  character  J*  We  might  also  prove  this  Theorem 
otherwise,  by  observing  that  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  the 
line  X,  of  art  204,  has  the  same  direction  as  7,  but  in  the  second 
case  the  opposite  direction  (compare  82,  84). 

206.  For  example,  with  the  significations  assigned  in  the 
Second  Lecture  (art.  77)  to  the  symbols  t,  J,  A,  those  symbols 
denote  three  rectangular  vector-units,  such  that  the  rotation 
round  i  firom  j^to  ft,  and  therefore  also  round  j  from  h  to  t,  is  posi- 
tive or  right-handed.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  virtue  of  the 
Theorem  enunciated  in  the  immediately  preceding  article,  to  find 
that  the  fourth  proportional  to^',  it,  tod  t,  is  a  negative  number^ 
which  (from  the  value  of  its  tensor)  can  be  no  other  than  nega- 
tive unUy  ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

k  ^jxi^-  1. 

And  accordingly  we  saw  (in  76  and  75)  that 

k'^jmi^  andtxt-B-l. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  rotation  roand  the  same^*  from  t  to  A  is 
negative ;  and  we  hare  accordingly,  as  another  eiample  of  the 
truth  of  the  theorem  in  205,  the  equation 

because  (compare  74  and  75), 

f-rJ=»-A,    -ifexA«+h 

207.  Since  we  have  still  (as  in  196) 

o  =  a«.o-S  ando«— Ta«<0, 

we  see  that  the  continued  product  /Bay  (compare  194, 195)  of  the 
three  vectors  7,  a,  /3,  namely,  the  product  obtained  when  y  is 
multiplied  by  (not  into)  a,  and  the  partial  or  intermediate  product 
ay  is  again  multiplied  by  /3,  may  still  be  formed  from  the  Jaurth 
proportional  to  the  same  three  vectors  taken  in  the  order  a,  /3, 7, 
that  is  to  say,  from  /3a' ^  .7,  by  multiplying  this  last  quaternion 
by  the  negative  scalar  n?.  The  theorem  of  art.  205  may  there- 
fore be  thus  enunciated :  <^  The  continued  product  /Say,  of  any 
three  rectangular  vectors  y,  a^  fij  is  a  positive  or  a  negative 
number^  according  as  the  rotation  round  thefirstty^Jrom  the  se- 
condf  a,  to  the  third,  /3,  is  itself  positive  or  negative'*  (that  is, 
right-handed  or  left-handed).  For  this  rotation,  round  7  from  a 
to  /3,  has  necessarily  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  round  a 
from  /3  to  y ;  while  the  values  of /3a~^y  and  /3ay  are  scalars  with 
opposite  signs  (as  positive  or  negative),  when  a,  /3,  y  compose  a 
rectangular  system. 

208.  With  respect  to  the  tensor  of  the  continued  product  j  it 
is  obviously  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  tensors  ;  for 
in  general  it  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  conceptions  and  re- 
sults explained  in  former  articles,  that  (/"any  number  of  qua- 
ternions be  multiplied  together^  in  any  order,  and  with  any 
mode  of  association  (or  of  grouping)  among  themselves  as  factors, 
the  TENSOR  OF  THE  PRODUCT  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of 
THE  tensors  (compare  188, 197).  We  may  agree  to  denote  this 
general  principle,  or  theorem,  by  writing  concisely  the  formula, 

Tn-nT; 

where  the  Greek  capital  letter  n  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  a  pro- 
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duct  And  on  applying  it  to  the  case  of  the  last  article,  we  find 
that  the  number,  which  is  the  value  of  the  continued  product  /Say 
of  three  rectangular  lines,  must,  if  we  abstract  from  its  ^gn^  de- 
note the  product  of  the  lengths  of  those  three  lines. 

209.  Thus, 

fiay^'yafi^±Tfi.Ta.Ty,  if  fi  ±  a,  y  ±  o,  y±P; 

and  if  da,  db,  dc,  be  three  co-initial  edges  of  a  right  solid  (or 
rectang^ar  parallelipipedon),  the  continued  product 

(c  -  d)  (b  -  d)  (a  -  d)  =  ±  volume  of  solid ; 

the  upper  or  the  lou}er  sign  being  taken,  according  as  the  rotO" 
Hon  round  the  edge  da,  from  the  edge  db  to  the  edge  dc,  is  di- 
rected towards  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the  left. 

210.  For  example,  the  lines  t,y,  h  may  be  regarded  (by  77) 
as  three  conterminous  edges  of  the  unit-cubb,  if  we  give  this 
name  to  the  cube  of  which  three  co-initial  edges  are  three  vector- 
units,  drawn  in  three  rectangular  and  standard  directions  from  a 
point  assumed  as  origin  of  vectors;  and  the  rotation  round  t  from 
y  to  A  is  positive,  but  the  rotation  round  h  from  j  to  t  is  negative. 

And  accordingly  we  find,  in  consistency  with  the  foregoing  the- 
orem, the  two  following  continued  products  (compare  206) : 

*;»«>* X  A;-it  «-i;-if  «  +  1 ; 

This  last  result,  in  connexion  with  those  of  art.  75,  gives  the 
continued  equation^ 

t>B^'s  B  A*  «(;%»- 1; 

and  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice,  by  anticipation,  here,  that  all  the 
rules  respecting  the  multiplications  ofi^j^  A,  wiU  bejbund  to  be 
included  in  this  simple  formula, 

211.  When  the  following  conditions  concur, 

y  not  III  o,  /3,  and  y  not  i.  a, 

we  may  conceive,  as  in  127,  II.,  that  the  rays  a  and  /3  are  made 
to  turn  together  in  their  own  plane,  without  any  alteration  of 
their  relative  lengths,  or  of  their  relative  directions,  till  a  comes 
to  bCf  in  its  new  position,  perpendicular  to  y  ;  while  /3  will,  at 
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the  same  time,  come  to  assume  a  certain  other  new  position  :  and 
then  these  two  new  positions  (or  directions)*  of  a  and  /3  may  be 
substituted  for  the  two  old  or  given  ones,  in  order  to  determine, 
on  the  plan  of  201,  a  certain  line  c,  perpendicular  to  the  given  y 
and  to  the  jfiew  a,  but  not  to  the  new  /3,  and  such  that  this  new 
/3,  divided  by  e,  shall  still  give,  as  the  quotient,  a  non-quetdran- 
tal  quaternion  /Se'S  which  shall  be,  in  the  present  question,  the 
value  of  the  fourth  proportional  j3a"^ .  y,  whether  both  the  old  or 
both  the  new  values  of  a  and  j3  be  employed,  in  interpreting  this 
last  symbol. 

212.  To  avoid  any  possible  confusion  which  Aight  arise  from 
the  use  (in  the  last  article)  of  one  common  pair  of  symbols  a  and 
/3,  to  denote  two  distinct  pairs  oflinesy  although  these  latter 
pairs  are  merely  the  rays  of  two  equivalent  biradials  (93,  94),  it 
may  be  useful  to  employ  one  of  the  identities  of  art.  179;  and 
for  that  purpose,  retaining  the  given  pair  of  lines  a,  /3,  whereof 
the  first  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  third  given  line  7,  we  may 
advantageously  seek  to  assign  three  other  lines  k,  X,  /u,  such  that 

^  7  =  Xic-i;    /3a-i  =  MX-'; 

for  then  we  shall  have  the  following  expression  for  the  fourth 
proportional  sought. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that. this  last  symbol,  /uk'S  denotes  here  a  non- 
quadrantal  quaternion  ;  as,  for  consistency  with  the  result  of  the 
last  article,  it  ought  to  do.  For  if  k,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
both  7  and  X,  could  also  be  perpendicular  to  /u,  then  7  would  be 
coplanar  with  X  and  /u,  and  therefore  also  with  a  and  /3 ;  but  this 
would  be  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  which  is  at  present  under 
consideration.  It. may  be  remarked  that  the  three  lines  k,  X,  /i, 
of  the  present  article,  may  be  conceived  to  coincide  respectively 
with  the  line  c,  and  with  the  neio  (or  altered)  lines  a  and  j3,  of 
the  article  immediately  preceding, 

213.  With  respect  to  that  other  and  at  least  apparently  diffe- 
rent expression,  which  is  formed  from  the  expression  /3a~*  .7  for 
the  fourth  proportional,  by  displacing  the  point  of  multiplication, 
we  may  still  write  (as  in  180,  only  changing  ^  to  1), 
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but  we  shall  now  have 

4  not  ±  By 

and  therefore  the  value  lO,  of /3 .  a"^y,  will  not  now  represent  a 
linet  but  (as  in  recent  articles)  a  non^quadrantal  quaternion.  In 
fact,  since  <  is  here  perpendicular  to  both  /3  and  i},  if  it  could  be 
also  perpendicular  to  0,  we  should  have  /3  coplanar  with  i}  and  9, 
and  therefore  also  with  a  and  y  ;  but  such  a  coplanarity  of  a/Sy 
is  not  at  present  supposed  to  exist.  Thus  generally,  or  (more 
precisely)  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  coplanarity,  the 
expressions  /3  .  a'^y  and  /3a~^ .  y  denote,  eacA,  a  quaternion, 
but  not  a  line.  (Compare  202,  130.)  But  it  remains  to  prove 
that  these  two  quaternions  are  always  equal  to  each  other;  or 
that,  in  the  notation  of  the  present  article,  and  of  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding  it,  the  following  equation  holds  good  : 

214.  It  may  first  be  proper  to  shew  distinctly  that  this  ques- 
tion is  ^mte  free  from  vagueness  ;  or  that  the  two  quaternions, 
here  to  be  compared,  have  separately  determinate  values^  whether 
these  be  equal  or  unequal  to  each  other.  Now  with  respect  to 
the  quaternion  c0,  it  is  obvious  (from  principles  respecting  ten- 
sors, already  laid  down)  that  its  tensor  is, 

T.i0  =  T/3Ta-iT7; 
while  its  versor  is  (by  188), 

.      U.i0=Uc.UO; 

where  Ut  and  U0  are  allowed  no  variety  of  values,  except  that 
which  arises  from  their  freedom  to  change  their  signs  (or  to  re- 
verse their  directions)  together^  a  change  which  will  not  alter 
their  product.  For  ti  (by  213)  is  coplanar  with  a,  y,  and  is  also 
perpendicular  to  j3 ;  and  j3  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a,  y, 
because  it  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  even  to  a, 
since  otherwise  we  might  at  once  employ  the  reasoning  of  art. 
204,  to  establish  the  associative  property :  whence  Ui|  must  be 
equal  to  one  or  other  of  two  determined  and  opposite  vector- 
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unitSy  because  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  /3,  with  a  plane  parallel  to  both  a  and  y.     But 

<  =  /3-T-ii;    e«7a"*.i); 

and  therefore  (see  188,  129), 

Ui-UjS^Un;    Ue-(Uy-f-Ua)x  Un; 

whichever,  then,  of  the  two  determined  values  just  now  men- 
tioned, we  assume  for  Ui},  we  get  a  corresponding  pair  of  deter- 
mined values  for  Uc  and  U9 ;  and  these  three  last  vector-units 
can  do  no  more  than  change  all  their  three  signs  together.  The 
vcUue  of  the  quaternion  i0  is  therefore  entirely  dktermined^  because 
the  values  of  its  tensor  and  its  versor  are  so.  This  reasoning  may 
be  usefully  compared  with  the  corresponding  process  in  art.  180; 
and  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  a  remark  made  in  art. 
108,  respecting  the  determinate  nature  oi  quaternion  multipH- 
catum  generally. 

215.  By  a  process  quite  similar,  but  applied  to  the  equations 
of  212,  or  to  the  quaternion  /uk'^,  we  find  first  that  the  tensor  of 
this  quaternion  is  determinate,  because  its  vajiue  is 

T.Mic-i-TjSTa-lTy; 

and  that  its  versor  is  also  determinate,  as  being  the  quotient  of 
two  other  versors,  Ufc  and  Uk,  which  can  only  change  their 
signs  together.  For  X  is  coplanar  with  a  and  j3,  and  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  y,  which  is  not  now  supposed  to  be  perpendicular 
even  to  a,  and  therefore  not  to  the  plane  of  a  and  /3 ;  UX  must 
therefore  (like  Ui))  be  equal  to  one  or  other  of  two  determined 
and  opposite  vector-units  ;  but  whichever  of  these  two  values  we 
select  for  UX,  the  equations 

Uy=UX-^Uic,     U/3^Ua  =  U/ti^UX, 

derived  from  212,,will  assign  connected  and  determinate  values 
for  Uk  and  U/u ;  and  the  three  vector-units  Ujc,  UX,  U/k,  are 
only  free  to  change  tjieir  signs  together.  The  versor  and  qua- 
ternion, 

U/M  -r  Uic,  and  ii-T  Kt 

are  therefore  entirely  determined^  under  the  conditions  here  sup- 
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posed.  And  there  would  be  no  difficalty  in  adapting  (if  required) 
the  reasoning  of  the  two  last  articles  to  the  cases  (recently  ex- 
cluded), where 

y  ±  a,  or  /3  ±  a ; 

which  cases  admit,  however,  as  we  have  seen  (in  203,  204),  of 
being  each  treated  in  a  simpler  way,  as  regards  the  proof  of  the 
Associative  property. 

216.  The  quaternions  fiic'^  and  lO  (of  arts.  212,  213)  having 
thus  been  seen  to  be  each  separately  determinate^  and  to  have 
their  tensors  equals  it  remains  to  shew  that  their  versors  are  also 
equal,  in  order  to  establish  generally  this  associative  property  of 
multiplication,  so  far  as  any  three  vectors  are  concerned.  And 
for  this  purpose  it  is  clear  that  we  need  deal  only  with  vector^' 
units  ;  or  that  we  may  assume, 

Ta  =  T/3  =  T7=T*  =  T»i  =  Te  =  Tie«TX»T/ti=l. 

We  may  therefore  regard  these  nine  vectors, 

oj  (i,  r»  h  »i»  Oj  K,  X,  /u, 

as  being  so  many  radii  o/one^  common  unit-sphere  ;  because  they 
may  be  conceived  to  begin  all  at  one  common  origin  o,  namely, 
at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  (compare  168);  although  they  must 
then  in  general  be  supposed  to  terminate  at  nine  different  points^ 
upon  the  common  spheric  surface,  which  points  we  shall  here 
mark,  respectjvely,  by  the  nine  letters, 

A,  B,  C,  I,  H,  6,  K,  L,  M  : 

in  such  a  way  that  (for  example)  the  angles  of  the  versors  (or 
quaternions)  /3a~^  and  ^k~^  shall  (by  this  construction)  coincide 
with  the  angles  aob,  kom,  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and  shall 
be  represented^  as  to  the  corresponding  amounts  and  directions 
of  rotation,  by  the  arcs  of  great  circles^  ab  and  km,  upon  the 
surface.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  construct  the  versor  fiic"',  by 
constructing  its  rbprbsbntativb  arc,  km,  with  the  aid  of  some 
simple  principles  of  spherical  geometry. 

217.  In  general  let  p,  q,  r,  s  denote  any  four  points  upon  the 
.surface  of  the  unit^phere,  o  being  still  the  centre;  and  let  7,  r 
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denote  the  two  following  quaternionsi  or  versors,  with  pq  and  rs 
for  their  representative  arcs, 

J  =  (q  -  o)  -5-  (p  -  o),    r = (8 -  o)  -4-  (r  -  o). 

Then  in  order  to  construct,  by  a  new  representative  arc,  tc,  the 
product^  rq^  which  is  obtained  when  the  former  of  these  two  ver- 
sors  is  multiplied  by  the  latter,  we  may  (compare  49,  108,  179) 
proceed  as  follows.  Prolong  if  necessary,  as  in  fig.  36,  the 
two  given  representative 
arcs,  PQ,  RS,  till  they 
meet  in  a  point  l  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
On  the  great  circle  pql 
take  a  new  point  k,  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion 

^  KL  =  -»  PQ, 

which  is  designed  to  denote  that  the  arc  firom  k  to  l  has  not  only 
the  same  lengthy  but  also  the  same  direction,  as  the  given  arc 
from  p  to  q:  this  sameness  of  direction  of  two  arcs  being  con- 
ceived always  to  include  the  condition  of  their  being  parts  of  one 
great  circle.  Again,  on  the  great  circle  rls  take  another  new 
point  M,  such  that 

^  LM  =s  ^  RS, 

with  the  same  Jull  signification  of  equality  of  arcs  as  before. 
Finally  join  the  points  k,  m,  by  a  great  circle,  and  take  thereon 
at  pleasure  any  two  new  points  t  and  u,  such  that 

Then  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

rj  =  (u-o)  ^(T-o); 

or  in  other  words,  the  arc  km,  or  its  equal  tu,  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  arc  of  the  required  product,  namely,  the  ver- 
sor  or  quaternion  rq.  In  fact  either  of  these  two  equal  arcs,  km 
or  TU,  may  represent  in  this  question  (compare  65)  the  transver- 
sor,  rq,  the  arcs  kl  and  lm  at  the  same  time  representing  re- 
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sp^ctively  the  versor,  q,  and  the  proversor^  r,  in  this  muliiplica* 
tion  ofversors^  or  composition  of  versions  or  rotations.  And  it 
seems  that  we  may  not  inconveniently  say,  that  the  versor,  pro- 
versor,  and  transversor^  of  the  Second  Lecture,  are  now  repre- 
sented  on  the  unit  sphere,  by  a  vector  arc^  kl,  a  protector  arCf 
LM,  and  a  transvector  arcy  km,  respectively.  (Compare  Lec- 
ture L) 

218.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  foregoing  process,  when 
combined  with  the  principle  (188)  respecting  the  tensor  of  a  pro- 
duct, serves  to  accomplish  generally,  by  the  aid  of  arcs  upon  a 
sphere,  the  mtdtiplication  of  any  two  quaternions.  Indeed  if  we 
compare  the  recent  figure  36  with  fig.  7  of  art.  53,  we  find  that 
we  have  only  to  conceive  the  centre  o  of  the  sphere  to  coincide 
with  the  vertex  d  oi  ihe  pyramid,  and  the  edges  da,  db,  do,  of 
the  pyramid  to  meet  the  spheric  surface  in  the  points  k,  l,  m. 
And  the  recently  suggested  analogy  of  multiplication  ofver^ 
sorsy  to  what  may  be  called  addition  ofarcual  vectors,  appears 
to  be  well  worthy  of  attention ;  a  quaternion  product  being  (as 
we  have  seen)  represented  by  an  arcual  sum,  if  we  agree  to  say, 
for  arcs  as  for  lines  (see  31),  that  "  Provector,  plus  Vector, 
equals  Transvector." 

219.  The  construction  in  art.  217  may  serve  to  illustrate 
some  general  properties  of  quaternion  multiplication.     Thus,  if, 
as  in  fig.  37,  we  pro- 
long the  arcs  kl  and  ^^«-  ^' • 
ML  to  k'  and  m',  so 
as  to  have  the  equa- 
tions, 

^  KL  =  ^  lk', 

^  m'l  s=  ^  LM, 

the  arcs  KK'and  m'm 

thus  bisecting  each 

other  in  the  point  l  ; 

and  if  we  still  conceive  that  kl  and  LM^are  representative  arcs  of 

the  versors  q  and  r,  so  that  lk'  and  ml  shall  also  admit  of  being 

regarded  as  representative  arcs  of  the  same  two  quaternions: 

then,  while  the  arc  km  will  still  represent  the  former  product  rq. 
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it  will  on  the  contrary  be  the  are  m V  which  shall  represent,  on 
the  same  plan,  the  product  qvy  of  the  same  two  factors,  r  and  q^ 
taken  now  in  the  contrary  order.  And  because  the  two  arcs  km 
and  mV,  which  thus  represent  these  two  products,  rjand  qr^  are 
indeed  equally  long,  but  are  portions  of  different  great  circles^  we 
must  no^  assert  that  they  are  equal,  in  that  full  sense  of  ar- 
CUAL  equality,  which  was  employed  in  art.  217.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  following  inequality  of  arcs  ; 

^  m'k'  not  «  ^  KM, 

under  the  circumstances  of  fig.  37,  when  the  directions^  and  con« 
sequently  the  flames,  of  the  arcs  are  to  be  compared ;  or  when 
(see  93,  94)  the  aspects  of  the  two  corresponding  biradials^ 
m'ok'  and  kom,  are  taken  into  account,  o  being  still  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  We  arrive  then  thus  anew  at  the  following  tn- 
equality  of  versors,  which  involves,  as  a  consequence,  the  cor* 
responding  inequality  of  the  two  quaternions^  which  are  denoted 
by  the  same  two  symbols : 

qr  not  generally  »  rq. 

And  thus  we  are  conducted  again  to  the  important  and  remark- 
able conclusion,  that  the  multiplication  of  quaternions  is  not  ge- 
nerally  a  commutative  operation:  which  result  has,  at  least  par* 
tially,  presented  itself  in  many  former  articles.  (Compare  74,81, 
82,  89,  1 12, 121,  133, 134, 135,  189,  207,  209,  210.) 

220.  In  the  same  figure  37,  the  arc  lk,  or  k'l,  will  represent 
the  reciprocal,  j"^,  of  the  quaternion  or  versor  y,  this  reciprocal 
being  regarded  as  a  reversor  (compare  44,  g9,  136);  while  k'm 
will  represent  the  product  rq'^y  on  the  recent  plan  of  construction 
for  multiplication  of  quaternions ;  and  the  triangle  k^lm  shews, 
when  employed  on  the  same  general  plan  of  art.  217,  that  (as  in 
algebra)  the  following  identity  holds  good : 

But  also,  by  art.  50,  we  have,  as  an  identity, 

{r^q)xq  =  r; 

equating  then  these  two  last  expressions  for  r,  we  arrive  at  this 
other  identity  (compare  118)  : 
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We  know  then  how  to  construct  the  quotient  of  any  two  versprst 
and  therefore  also  (by  the  principle  respecting  quotients  of  ten- 
sors in  art.  188)  the  quotient  of  any  two  quaternions  ;  namely,  by 
constructing  its  representative  arc  upon  the  unit-sphere :  which 
may  be  done  (as  we  see)  by  first  representing  the  dividend  r^  and 
the  divisor  q,  by  two  co-initial  arcs  of  great  circles,^  such  as  lm 
and  lk';  and  then  drawing  a  third  arc  k'm,  to  represent  the  quo^ 
tient^  from  the  end  of  the  arc  which  represents  the  divisor,  to  the 
end  of  that  other  arc  which  represents  the  dividend.  In  short  we 
can  thus  (compare  36)  recover  the  provector  arc  k'm,  by  a  spe* 
cies  of  ARCUAL  SUBTRACTION,  from  the  given  vector  and  trans* 
vector  arcs,  lk' and  lm;  and  can  thereby  rbcover  the  pro- 
VBRSOR,  rq~^,  considered  as  a  pro/actor,  when  the  versor  and 
transversor,  which  are  here  q  and  r,  are  given  as  factor  and  trans* 
factor.  But  such  a  return  to  the  multiplier  (in  this  case  a 
proversor,  rq'^,  regarded  as  a  profactor),  when  the  multiplicand 
(in  this  case,  q)  and  the  product  (in  this  case,  r)  are  given^  i^  pre- 
cisely that  OPERATION,  to  which,  in  this  calculus,  by  an  extension 
of  a  received  phraseology,  the  name  of  Division  has  been  as- 
signed :  whether  the  proposed  multiplicand  and  product,  regarded 
thus  as  divisor  and  dividend^  be  simply  vectors  (as  in  40,  41),  or 
quaternions^  considered  as/actors  (as  in  50,  54,  66). 

221.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  consequence  of  the  (ge- 
nerally) non-commutative  property  (219,  &c.)  of  quaternion  mul- 
tiplication, the  product  ^'^r  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
product  rq'^ ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  equated  generally  to  the 
quotient  r-r-q^  to  which  the  Uist  mentioned  product  (rq'^)  has 
recently  been  seen  to  be  equal.  In  fact,  this  new  product,  q'^r, 
would  be  represented,  in  fig.  37,  by  the  arc  m'k;  but  this  latter 
arc  does  not  generally  belong  to  the  same  great  circle  as  the  arc 
k'm,  which  has  been  seen,  in  art.  220,  to  represent  rq~^^  or  r  -i-q. 
(Compare  219.)  WheU  is  to  be  understood  generally,  by  such 
symbols  as  j"^r .  y,  or  rqr'^^  will  be  an  important  subject  for 
discussion,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

222.  The  two  co-initi»l  arcs  kl  and  km,  in  the  same  figure 
37,  might  be  employed,  by  the  recent  construction  (220)  for  dt- 
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vision  of  quaternions,  to  put  in  evidence  this  other  general  rela- 
tion between  multiplication  and  division  (compare  art.  50) : 

rq-^g  =  r. 

The  identity  of  art.  192,  namely , 


(rqy 


7-1    #.-1 


Fig.  38. 


may  be  illustrated  by  considering  ml,  lk,  and  mk,  as  an  arcual 
system  of  vector,  pro  vector,  and  transvector.  Or  if  we  choose  to 
consider  conjugates  rather  than  reciprocals  of  quaternions,  we  can 
easily  employ  the  construction  of  art.  217,  to  prove  anew  the 
analogous  theorem  of  art.  190,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  38,  where 
the  curved  arrows  are  de- 
signed to  remind  us  that  (ab- 
stracting from  the  tensors)  the 
conjugates  Kq  and  Kr  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  (by 
89)  to  the  reversorsy  which 
answer  to  the  two  given  ver- 
sors,  q  and  r.  For  the  figure 
shews  that  Kq .  Kr,  or  that 
the  product  of  the  two  conjugates ^  taken  in  an  inverted  order ^ 
is  represented  by  an  arc  mk,  which  has  the  £ame  length  as  the 
arc  KM,  and  is  part  of  the  same  great  circle^  but  has  an  exactly 
opposite  direction^  and  represents  therefore  the  conjugate  of  the 
product  rqy  which  latter  product  is  represented  by  the  arc  km  it- 
self. We  are  therefore  again  led  to  write,  as  in  190,  the  gene- 
ral equation,  or  identity, 

K.ry-Kj.Kr, 

which  is  frequently  useful  in  this  calculus. 

223.  After  these  remarks  on  certain  modes  of  representing 
generally,  by  spherical  constructions  (compare  121),  the  products 
and  quotients  of  quaternions,  and  some  other  things  connected 
therewith,  let  us  now  resume  the  problem  proposed  at  the  end  of 
art.  216 ;  namely,  to  construct  the  representative  arc  km,  of  that 
particular  fourth  proportional,  or  quaternion  product,  /Ba'^.y, 
which  was  considered  in  211  and  212;  the  three  unit- vectors  a, 
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/3»  7f  that  enter  into  its  composition,  being  supposed  (as  in  216) 
to  radiate  from  a  known  and  common  origin  o,  and  to  terminate 
lit  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  upon  the  surface  of  the  unit  sphere. 
And  whereas,  we  have  already  considered  specially,  in  connexion 
with  the  associative  property,  the  cases  (203,  204)  where  a  is 
perpendicular  to  /3  or  to  7,  or,  in  other  words,  where  one  of  the  arcs 
AB,  AC  is  quadrantal,  we  shall  now  begin  by  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  and  in  order  to  fix  our  thoughts,  that  €€u:h  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  abc  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
quadrant  Let  us  also  imagine,  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
conception  of  the  question  still  more  completely  definite,  with 
the  aid  of  astronomical  illustrations,  that  a  and  b  are  points  on 
the  ecliptic  of  an  ordinary  celestial  globe,  with  longitudes  respec- 
tively equal  to  100^  and  to  70°;  while  c  shall  be  that  point  of 
the  equator  of  the  same  globe,  which  has  its  right  ascension 
equal  to  six  hours,  or  to  90°,  as  in  the  following  diagram  (fig.  39). 
It  is  required  then,  under 

Fiff  39 

these  conditions,  to  con.  ^* 


struct  an  arc  km,  which 
shall  represent,  as  to 
amount  and  direction  of 
rotation,  that  sought  qua- 
ternion, or  versor,  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
directed  radii,  or  unit-vectors,  oa,  ob,  go  ;  o  being  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  and  the  length  of  each  radius  being  unity. 

224.  For  this  purpose,  I  form  the  annexed  figure  40,  which 
is  designed* to  be  an  ortho- 
graphic projection  of  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  on 
the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial colure;  a,  b^  c  being 
still  placed  at  points  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the 
recent  and  simpler  figure 

39 ;  but  the  letters,  l,  q,  L'  D  C  E         N  L 

and  l'  being  now  written,  for  convenience,  instead  of  the  as- 
tronomical marks  ^,  es,  and  T  in  that  figure;  and  the  letter 
K  being  employed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  north  pole  of  the 


Fig. 
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1          3:M-^ 
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equator,  so  that  cl,  ck,  and  kl  are  quadrants,  respectively,  of 
the  equator,  and  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  colures.  Now 
this  latter  quadrant,  kl,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  arc 
of  the  multiplicand^  y,  in  the  proposed  product  j3a~^ .  7,  this 
vector  7,  or  oc,  being  regarded,  by  our  general  principles  (art. 
122,  &c.),  as  a  quadrantal  quaternion  ;  while  the  arc  ab  repre- 
sentSy  on  the  same  general  plan  of  art.  216,  the  multiplier ^  /3a~S 
or  OB  -¥  OA,  regarded  as  another  quaternion.  And  although  this 
last  mentioned  arc,  ab,  does  not  immediately^  or  in  its  actual  and 
present  situation,  begin  where  the  arc  kl  endsy  yet  it  can  easily 
be  MADE  to  begin  there  (compare  99),  without  any  alteration  of 
its  valucy  or  significance,  as  representing  one  definite  versor: 
namely,  by  causing  (or  conceiving)  it  to  turn  in  its  own  plane, 
or  on  the  great  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  till  it  comes  to  take  a 
new  position^  such  as  that  denoted  in  the  figure  by  lm,  begin- 
ning nowy  as  a  provector  arc  (217),  at  the  point  l,  where  the 
vector  arc  kl  ends,  and  satisfying  the  arcual  equality, 

^LMs-^  AB. 

And  then  by  simply  drawing  the  transvector  arc  of  north  polar 
distance,  km,  from  the  point  k  where  the  vector  arc  kl  begins, 
to  that  new  point  M  where  the  new  or  prepared  provector  arc  lm 
ends,  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  construction  which  it  was 
required  to  effect.  For  the  arc  km,  thus  drawn,  will  represent, 
on  the  general  principles  already  explained,  that  sought  quater- 
nion, inK~^,  which  is,  with  the  here  supposed  directions  of  the  vec- 
tor-units, the  value  0/ the  product  (ia'^ .  7,  or  of  what  we  have 
already  called,  by  analogy,  the  fi)urth  proportional  to  the  three 
vectors,  a,  /3,  7. 

225.  Before  proceeding  to  compare  this  arc  km  with  any  other 
arCf  as  respects  tlieir  equality  or  inequality,  it  will  be  useful  to 
determine  its  pole,  and  to  construct  thereat  an  equivalent  sphb- 
BiCAL  anolb;  because  we  shall  thus,  in  a  new  way,  have  con- 
structed or  determined  the  quaternion,  or  versor,  /3a"^  .7,  by  as- 
signing its  axiSf  and  its  angle.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only 
prolong  (in  fig.  40)  the  arc  of  north  polar  distance,  km,  till  it 
meets  the  equator  in  n  ;  and  then  take  a  new  point  d  on  the 
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same  equator,  which  shall  satisfy  the  arcual  equality  (compare 
2IT), 

^  CD  =  '-'  LN  ; 

for  then  the  arc  nd  will  be  a  quadrant,  and  d  will  be  the  sought 
pole  of  KM.  The  arc  md  being  thus  another  quadrant,  if  we 
oblige  MR  to  become  a  quadrant  also,  by  taking  the  point  r  upon 
the  ecliptic  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

^  QR  =  ^  LM9 

M  will  be  the  pole  of  the  arc  dr,  and  the  angles  mdr,  mrd  will 
be  right.  But  kdn  is  also  a  right  angle,  kd  being  a  quadrant  of 
north  polar  distance  ;  wherefore 

RDK  ^  MDN,    and  L^DR  =  KDM. 

We  may  then  take  the  spherical  angle  l^dr,  or  its  equal,  kdm, 
as  the  RBPRBSBNTATIVB  ANGLB  of  the  quatcmion  jSa'^.y^  or  of 
its  equal  plk'^  ;  because  not  merely  is  each  of  these  two  spherical 
angles  equal  in  amount  to  the  angle  or  amplitude  of  the  quater- 
nion, so  as  to  satisfy  the  quantitative  or  metric  equation, 

L  {^a-^  •  7)  =  l'dR  =  KDM, 

but  also  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  is  the  radius  on,  drawn 
towards  the  vertex  d  of  the  same  angle  on  the  spheric  surface, 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  establish  also  the  following  direc- 
tional or  graphic  formula, 

Ax.(j3a-i.7)  =  D-o. 

226.  Let  E  be  a  new  point  on  the  equator,  such  that 

^BC«'^CD, 

and  from  this  point  b  let  there  be  drawn  the  arc  of  latitude,  or 
perpendicular  on  the  ecliptic,  Es.  The  right-angled  triangles, 
LSB,  l'rd,  shew  evidently  that  the  arcs  es  and  dr  are  equally 
long,  or  that  the  points  e  and  d  have  their  two  south  latitudes 
equal ;  they  shew  also  that 

'-•LS  =  '-^  rl';  and^sQ^/^QR. 
But  by  225,  224, 
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thas 

'^  8R  «  2  X*^  AB, 

and 

'^SA  +  '-BR  =  '-AB  =  '-AT  +  '-  TB, 

whatever  new  point  t  may  be  chosen  upon  the  arc  ab.     We  can 
therefore  so  choose  this  point,  as  to  have,  at  once^ 

->  SA  »  --  AT,  and  -*  BR  =  '^  TB. 

And  then  by  erecting  at  t  a  perpendicular  tf  to  the  ecliptic,  to- 
wards the  northern  side,  and  equal  in  length  to  either  of  the  two 
former  perpendiculars,  dr  or  ss,  so  that  the  north  latitude  of  the 
point  F  shall  be  equal  tit  amount  to  the  south  latitude  of  d  or  e, 
the  two  pairs  of  right-angled  triangles,  drb,  ftb,  and  esa,  fta, 
will  shew  that  the  opposite  angles  at  b  are  equal  in  one  pair,  and 
those  at  a  in  the  other  pair ;  and  also  tliat,  in  each  pair»  the  two 
hypotenusal  arcs  are  equal:  from  which  it  follows  that  if  f  be 
joined  by  arcs  of  great  circles  to  d  and  e,  these  joining  arcs  shall 
pass  through  the  points  b  and  a,  and  shall  be  bisected  at  those 
points.  The  vertex  of  the  representative  angle^  l'dr  (225),  of  the 
quaternion  j3a"^ .  y,  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
unit'VeciorSy  a,  /3,  y,  that  are  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the 
sphere  to  the  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  on  the  same  unit-sphere,  is 
therefore  situated  at  a  corner  d  of  a  certain  new  spherical  trian" 
gley  DEF,  whose  sides,  ef,  fd,  de,  are  respectively  bisected  by 
the  three  corners  of  the  given  (or  old)  spherical  triangle,  abc. 
And  the  choice  q/*THis  particular  corner ^  d,  as  distinguished 
.  from  the  ^t^o  other  new  corners  s  and  f,  is  seen  to  be  determined 
by  the  condition^  that  it  shall  be  opposite  to  that  side,  ef,  of  the 
new  triangle,  which  is  bisected  by  the  first  corner,  a,  of  the 
given  triangle,  abc  ;  or  by  the^r*^  (namely,  at  present,  a)  of 
the  three  given  vector-units. 

227.  A  not  less  simple  rule  for  geometrically  connecting  the 
ANGLE  ^as  well  as  the  axis)  of  the  quaternion,  j3a~^ .  7,  with  the 
new  triangle  def,  circumscribed  according  to  the  recent  law 
about  the  old  or  given  triangle  abc,  or  for  constructing  the  mag^ 
nitude  (as  well  as  the  situation)  of  the  representative  angle,  l  dr, 
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may  be  investigated  in  the  following  way.  Let  figure  41  be  con* 
ceived  to  denote  the  southern  hemisphere 
of  latitude  (of  a  celestial  globe),  projected 
orthographically  upon  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  of  which  great  circle  the  south 
pole  IS  denoted  in  the  figure  by  p  ;  a',  b', 
f',  in  the  same  figure,  denoting  the  points  Jll 
diametrically  opposite  to  a,  b,  f  ;  and 
the  other  letters,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  l,  l\  q, 
R,  s,  retaining  their  recent  significa- 
tions. Then,  because  the  three  points  d,  ^ 
B,  f'  have  equal  southern  latitudes,  they  are  all  contained  on  one 
small  circle,  described  about  p  as  a  polb,  and  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  or  (in  the  figure)  conceotric  therewith.  We  wish  to  ob- 
tain some  simple  and  convenient  expression  for  the  angle  l'dRi 
or  for  its  vertically  opposite  angle,  cdp^  Now  this  last  is  one  of 
the  base-angles  of  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  namely,  of  the 
triangle  dpe  ;  and  each  of  the  adjacent  triangles,  dpf',  epf',  is  evi- 
dently also  isosceles.  If  then,  in  the  triangle  dbf',  we  deduct  the 
angle  at  f"  from  the  sum  of  the  two  angles  at  d  and  b,  the  half 
of  the  remainder  will  be  the  angle  required.  But  in  the  June  ff' 
(only  partially  pictured  in  the  figure),  the  opposite  angles  at  F 
and  F^  are  equal ;  so  that  the  angle  at  f,  in  the  triangle  def, 
is  equeU  to  the  angle  at  f',  in  the  triangle  bef'.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  angles  at  d  and  e,  in  one  of  these  two  tri« 
angles,  are  supplemefUary  to  the  angles  at  the  same  two  points 
in  the  other.  We  are  then  to  subtract  the  sum  of  the  three  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  def  trom  Jour  right  angles,  and  afterwards, 
to  halve  the  remainder.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  angle  l'or 
or  CDP,  of  the  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  tlie 
three  unit-vectors^  oa,  ob,  oc,  which  re^ectively  bisect  the  three 
sidesj  ef,  fd,  db,  of  a  spherical  triangle  def,  is  equal  (at  least 
under  the  conditions  lately  considered)  to  the  supplement  of 
the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  tri<mgle  whose  sides  are  so 
bisected :  or  in  symbols  that  (in  this  recent  case), 

zOa-i.y)  =  ir-i(D  +  £  +  -F). 

228.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  by  arranging  the 
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three  points,  a,  b,  c,  as  in  the  recent  figures,  we  have  tacitly 
supposed  that  the  rotation  round  a  from  j3  towards  7,  or  that  the 
rotation  round  oa  from  ob  towards  oc,  is  negative  or  left-handed. 
And  thus  it  happened  that,  in  fig.  40,  after  going  by  a  yector  arc, 
KL,  from  the  north  pole  of  the  equator  to  the  autumnal  equinoc- 
tial point,  we  went  next  along  the  ecliptic,  by  a  provector  arc, 
LM,  through  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  but  in  a  direction  con- 
trary (in  astronomical  parlance)  to  the  order  of  the  signsy  thereby 
RETROGRADING  from  Libra  to  Virgo,  and  consequently  approach- 
ing to  the  north  pole  k  of  the  equator,  from  which  we  had  at  first 
set  out.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  transvector  arc,  km,  being 
found  to  be  less  than  a  quadrant^  under  the  conditions  lately  con- 
sidered. Had  the  rotation  in  the  ecliptic,  corresponding  to  the 
proversor,  /3a'^,  been  supposed  to  he  direct,  instead  of  being  re- 
trograde^  the  result  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been  different ; 
for  we  should  have  gone,  in  the  arcual  provection  upoYi  the 
spheric  surface,  still  farther  from  the  north  pole  than  we  had 
done,  in  arriving,  by  the  first  vection^  at  the  autumnal  equinoc* 
tiai  point ;  and  the  arc  of  transvection  would  have  been  found  to 
be,  in  that  case,  greater  than  a  quadrant. 

229.  For  example,  if,  without  making  any  change  in  the  sig- 
nifications of  the  letters  lately  employed,  we  now  propose  to  our- 
selves to  determine  the  axis  and  angle  of  the  following  new  qua-^ 
temion^ 

or  if  we  seek  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  former  unit- 
vectors,  in  the  new  order  /3,  a,  7,  and  not  now  in  the  order 
09  /3,  7  :  we  shall  be  led  to  advance  (according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac)  from  Libra  to  Scorpio,  or  (by  the  provec- 
tion) from  L  to  a  new  point  m',  not  opposite  on  the  sphere  to  m, 
but  such  that  (compare  fig.  37), 

^  lm'='^  ml^'-  ba; 
and  the  trans^vector  arc  will  now  be 

km'  >  - ,  although  km  <  -. 

In  fact  it  is  clear  that  the  two  transvector  arcs,  km  and  km', 
which  are  also  the  representative  arcs  of  the  two  quaternions 
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j3«"^ .  7  and  a/3"'  -7,  are,  in  amount,  supplbmkntary  to  each 
other ;  so  that  if  we  attend  only  to  the  magnitudes  of  these  two 
arcs,  we  may  write 

KM^  =  ir-KM; 

or,  passing  to  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  which  corres- 
pond, 

Z  (a/3-1.7)  =^-Z(/3a-i. 7). 

But  if  we  attend  also  to  the  planes^  or  poles  of  the  arcs,  or  to  the 
qxes  of  the  two  quaternions,  we  see  easily  (on  the  plan  of  art 
225),  that  the  pole  of  the  arc  km'  is  the  point  b,  and  that,  there* 
fore,  we  may  write, 

Ax  .  (a)3"i .  7)  =  B  -  o. 

230.  Still  we  perceive  that  the  rulb  of  art.  226  holds  good, 
since  the  pole  or  point  b,  thus  determined,  is  (as  the  rule  re- 
quires) that  comer  of  the  circumscribed  triangle  dbf,  the  side 
opposite  to  which  (namely  fd)  is  bisected  by  the  extremity  (at 
present  b)  of  what  is  now  the  first  (namely /3)  of  the  three  given 
unit- vectors  (j3,a,7).  That  rule  of  226,  for  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  quaternion,  is  therefore  seen  to  be  independent  of  the  order 
of  the  rotation  of  those  vectors  among  themselves  :  although,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  this  order  oi  rotation  is  not  in  all  respects 
indifferent  to  the  result.  For  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  what 
has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  spherical  angle  ces,  in  fig.  40, 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  angle  oi  the  quaternion 
ajS'i  •  7  ;  and  hence  it  follows  (by  the  reasonings  in  227)  that  we 
may  write, 

z(a/3-i.7)«i(Z)  +  JB+JF'); 

the  SEMisuM  ITSELF  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  def,  or  the 
SUPPLEMENT  of  that  scmisum,  being  thus  equal  to  the  angle  of 
THE  FOURTH  PROPORTIONAL  to  the  three  bisecting  vectors,  ac- 
cording as  the  ROTATION  round  the  first  of  them  (in  the  recent 
case  /3),  from  the  second  (in  this  last  case  a),  towards  the  third 
(7),  is  POSITIVE  or  NEGATIVE.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
arcs  AB,  Bc,  CA,  or  the  angles  between  a,  /3,  7,  have  been  sup- 
posed (in  art.  223)  to  be  all  less  than  quadrants,  or  than  right 
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angles^  with  a  view  to  avoiding,  at  fireti  any  complex  modified* 
tions  of  the  figures. 

231.  Retaining  still  for  simplicity  this  restriction  on  the 
sides  of  the  given  triangle  abc,  we  may  proceed  to  prove,  as 
follows,  that  the  problem  of  circumscribing  about  it  another  tri- 
angle DBF,  whose  sides  shall  be  bisected  by  its  corners,  is  not 
merely  (what  has  been  already  proved,  in  arts.  225,  226)  a  pos^ 
9ible  problem,  but  also  one  entirely  determinate^  at  least  if  we 
attend  only  to  those  spherical  triangles  which  have  (as  is  usual) 
their  sides  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  Conceive  then,  conversely, 
that  three  points  a,  b,  c,  at  distances  from  each  other  which  are 
each  less  than  90^,  are  given  as  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
BF,  FD,  DB,  of  a  triangle  dbf  ;  and  let  us  study  some  of  the  re- 
lations which  connect  the  two  triangles  abc,  dbf  together,  with 
a  view  to  inquiring  whether  any  other  triangle,  such  as  d^bV, 
would  admit  of  being  substituted  for  the  given  dbf,  without 
change  of  abc. 

232.  Now,  for  this  purpose,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  if  f'  bfe  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  f,  the  small  cir- 
cle dbf'  must  always  (as  in  fig.  41,  art.  227)  be  parallel  to  the 
great  circle  ab,  having  a  common  pole  therewith,  which  pole  we 
may  still  call  p  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  bisecting  perpendicular 
PC,  of  the  arc  db,  must  always  cross  the  great  circle  ab  likewise 
at  right  angles.  For  hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  let  fall  a  per- 
pendicular arc  CQ  on  ab  from  c,  and  then  through  c  draw  a  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  cq,  this  last  great  circle  must  contain  not 
merely  (as  in  figs.  40,  41)  the  points  d  and  b  already  considered, 
but  any  others,  if  such  there  be,  which  can  be  substituted  for 
them.  In  like  manner  the  points  e  and  f,  or  any  substitutes  for 
them,  must  be  situated  on  that  great  circle  through  a,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  arc  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  a  on  bc  ; 
and  F  and  d  must  be  on  that  other  great  circle,  which  is  drawn 
through  B,  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  arc  let  fall  on  ca 
from  b.  Thus  we  have  three  great  circles^  entirely  determined 
in  position,  which  must  intersect,  two  by  two,  in  the  three  points 
D,  E,  F  ;  and  if  any  other  points  admit  of  being  substituted,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  these,  as  corners  of  the  triangle  whose  sides 
are  to  be  bisected,  they  can  only  be  the  opposite  intersections  of 
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the  three  great  circles  found  as  above,  or  the  pdints  x>\  e\  p\ 
which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  former  points  u,  b,  f, 

233.  But  two  successive  and  supplementary  arcs  of  the  same 
great  semicircle  cannot  both  be  bisected  by  any  common  point ; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  make  any  partial  change  of  the  given 
points,  D,  B,  F,  to  their  opposites,  cbnsistently  with  the  conditions 
of  the  question :  for  example,  the  arcs  df',  BF',in  fig.  41,  are  not, 
like  the  arcs  df,  bf,  of  fig.  40,  bisected  by  the  points  b,  a.  And 
if  we  make  a  total  change  of  d,  b,  f,  to  the  three  opposite  points, 
d',  b',  f',  we  shall  indeed  have  altered  the  triangle  obf  to  another, 
namely  d'bV,  such  that  the  three  following  arcual  equations  shall 
hold  good : 

^e'a=»--af';    '>f'b*--bd';  -nd'c  =  -cb'; 

but  the  sides  bV,  fV,  dV,  of  this  new  triangle,  if,  as  is  usual 
and  as  we  lately  (in  231)  agreed  to  do,  we  measure  these  three 
sides  so  as  to  be  each  less  than  a  semicircle^  will  not  (in  the 
strictest  and  simplest  sense  of  the  words,  which  is  the  sense  at 
present  under  consideration)  be  bisected  by  the  thr^epoints  a, 
b,  c,  but  by  the  three  respectively  and  diametrically  opposite 
points^  that  is,  by  the  three  points  a',  b',  c'.  The  triangle  abc 
being  then  given  and  fixed,  the  triangle  dbf  is  aUo  deter- 
mined, without  any  ambiguity  whatever,  under  the  conditions 
lately  supposed.  Under  certain  other  conditions,  it  will  be  shewn 
hereafter  that  a  different  result  may  take  place. 

234.  If  then  we  were  to  propose  to  ourselves  to  investigate 
the  value  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  same  three  given 
unit-vectors  as  before,  but  taken  now  in  the  new  order,  a,  7,  /3; 
or  (in  other  words)  if  we  should  seek  to  construct  the  represen- 
tative arc,  or  representative  angle,  of  the  following  new  quater- 
nion, 

it  is  clear  that  we  should  be  led,  on  the  plan  of  recent  articles 
(225, 226,  229,  230),  to  circumscribe,  about  the  same  given  trian- 
gle  ABC,  the  same  auxiliary  triangle,  def,  as  before.  And  be- 
cause what  is  now  the  first  of  the  three  given  vectors,  namely  a, 
or  OA,  bisects  that  side,  namely  bf,  of  the  auxiliary  (or  circum- 
scribed) triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  point  d  ;  while  the  ro- 
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tation  round  a  from  y  towards  /3  is  pogUive  ;  it  follows,  from  the 
rules  laid  down  in  articles  226,  230,  that  the  tixis  of  the  new 
quaternion,  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  present  article,  is 
directed  towards  the  point  n,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  same  qua* 
ternion  {ya'^ .  /3)  is  equal  to  l\\e  semisum  itself  (fini  not  to  the 
supplement  of  the  semisum)  of  the  three  angles  of  the  spherical 
triangle  dbf.  In  symbols,  under  the  conditions  supposed,  the 
two  following  equations,  or  formulae,  hold  good  : 

Ax .  (ya-^ .  /3)  =  D  -  o  ; 

As  the  representative  angle  of  the  new  quaternion  ya'^ .  /3,  we 
may  take  the  spherical  angle  rdc  in  fig.  40  (art.  224) ;  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  hence  constructing,  if  it  were  required, 
the  representative  arc  also. 

235.   Comparing  now  the  expressions  (in  225,  227,  234),  for 
the  axes  and  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions, 

/3a"^  .y,  and  ya"^  ./3, 

we  find  that  there  exist  the  following  relations  between  them, 

Ax.(7a-'.j3)  =  Ax.(/3a-i.7); 
Z(7a-i.0)=ir-Z(/3a-i-7); 

the  axes  being  thus  coincident^  and  the  angles  being  supple^ 
mentary.  But  these  are  the  very  relations  which,  as  was  shewn 
in  art.  185,  and  as  was  illustrated  by  figure  32  of  art  186,  exist 
generally  between 

q  and  -  K^, 

or  between  a  quaternion  and  the  negative  of  the  conjugate  thereof, 
so  far  as  axes  and  angles  are  concerned.  And  the  only  remain- 
ing relation,  between  two  such  quaternions,  namely  the  equality 
of  their  tensors  (185),  exists  here  also,  because  each  tensor  is 
unity.  We  are  then  entitled  to  establish,  at  least  under  the  con- 
ditions above  supposed,  the  formula, 

^a->.7  =  -K(7a-^/3). 
q2 
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But  when  we  come  to  transform  the  second  member  of  this  for- 
mula,  by  the  principles  of  art.  193,  we  find  that  it  becomes^ 

-K(y«-'.P)  =  0.a-»y 
We  are  theii  led  to  establish  anew,  under  circumstances  mare 
ffeneralih^n  before,  that  associative  formula  of  multiplication 
of  three  vectors^  which  has  been  the  principal  subject  of  investiga- 
tion during  the  whole  of  the  present  Lecture :  namely, 

236.  In  this  method  of  treating  the  question,  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  construct  that  other  quaternion,  or  its  re- 
presentative arc,  which  was  mentioned  in  art.  213 ;  namely  the 
quaternion  denoted  in  that  article  by  the  symbol  c0.  There  would, 
however,  have  been  no  difficulty  in  constructing  its  arc  also,  if 
required.  To  shew  this,  conceive  that  the  annexed  diagram  (fig. 
42)  is  an  orthographic  projection  of  a  he- 
misphere with  B  for  its  visible  pole,  while 
X  denotes  the  pole  of  the  great  circle  ac  ; 
the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  still  denoting 
the  same  points  as  before,  and  i,  i'  being 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  cir-] 
cle  FBD,  while  h,  h'  are  the  two  poles  of 
the  circle  i'bxi  ;  let  us  also  conceive  the 
arc  EX  to  be  prolonged,  till  it  terminates, 
on  the  other  hemisphere,  in  a  point  b^, 
diametrically  opposite  to  e  :  and  let  the  arcs  xb,  xd,  prolonged, 
meet  the  great  circle  hach'  in  two  other  points,  t  and  z.  Then 
taking  another  new  point  6  on  the  circle  ac,  such  that 

-  GH  =  -^  CA, 

we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  write,  on  the  plan  of  216, 

G-o  =  0;    H~o  =  ij;    i-o  =  £; 

and  may  (by  213,  &c.)  regard  the  arcs  gh  and  ih  (or  hi')  as  re- 
presenting, respectively,  the  versor  n'^0  (or  a'^y),  and  the  pro- 
versor  iti  (or  j3) ;  whence  it  will  follow  that  the  transversor^  lO 
(or  /3  .  a'^7),  is  represented,  in  the  same  construction,  by  the  arc 
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6I^  But  it  is  easy  to  prove,  by  methods  recently  explained,  that 
the  pole  of  this  new  arc  gi'  is  the  point  d,  and  that  the  amount  of 
the  equivalent  an^fe  gdi",  or  zdh',  or  xdb,  at  that  pole,  is  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the  three  angles  of  the  spheri- 
cal triangle  def  ;  which  last  equality  may  be  established  by  the 
help  of  the  lune  eb',  and  of  the  three  isosceles  triangles  fxd,  dxb', 
b'xf  ;  the  quadrant  I'j  through  o  is  also  useful.  Hence  by  com- 
parison with  fig.  40,  and  with  the  results  of  arts.  225,  227,  we 
should  find  ourselves  entitled  to  infer  the  arcual  equation, 

^  Gi'=^  km; 

and  on  passing  firom  these  representative  arcs  to  their  versors, 
we  should  thus  have  proved  the  equation  proposed  for  inquiry  at 
the  end  of  art.  213,  namely, 

or,  by  that  article,  and  by  the  one  immediately  preceding  it,  we 
should  have  thus  arrived  anew  at  the  associative  formula  of  mul- 
tiplication of  three  vectors, 

237.  The  case  where  ab  is  a  quadrant,  or  where  /3  ±  a,  has 
been  considered  in  204 ;  yet,  if  we  wished  to  examine  how  our 
recent  and  more  general  investigations  may  adapt  themselves  to 
that  case  as  a  limit,  we  might  conceive,[^in  fig.  40,  that  the  equal 
arcs  AB  and  lm  are  each  only  a  very  little  less  than  90^.  Under 
this' supposition,  the  point  m  would  almost  coincide  with  q;  n 
with  c ;  D  and  r  with  l';  e  and  s  with  h;  and  f  with  t,  this  new 
point  T  being  such  as  almost  to  satisfy  the  connected  equations, 

-^  LA  =  -^  AT,     ->  TB  =  '^  BL'. 

At  the  same  time  the  triangle  def  would  tend  to  coincide  witb 
the  lune  l'l  ;  the  angle  at  f  would  be  almost  =  ir,  and  each  of 
the  angles  at  d  and  e  would  almost  coincide  with  an  angle  of 
that  lune ;  and  therefore  the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  would  tend  to  become  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  angle  of  the  lune.  We  may  therefore  expect, 
from  our  recent  results,  to  find  that  as  /3  tends  to  become  per- 
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pendicular  to  a,  the  fourth  proportional  fia'^y  (in  which  symbol 
we  do  not  here  think  it  necessary  to  write  the  point)  tends  to  be- 
come a  quaternion,  whose  axis  is  directed  towards  the  point  l 
(in  fig.  40),  and  whose  anffle  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
QL  c ;  or  in  other  words  that  the  angle  kl'q,  or  the  arc  kq,  re- 
presents  this  limit-quaternion.  And  accordingly  it  may  easily 
be  shewn  that  this  result  agrees  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  of 
art.  204 ;  the  line,  which  wKs  there  called  A,  being  now  conceived 
(in  connexion  with  fig.  40)  to  be  directed  towards  the  north  pole 
of  the  ecliptic ;  and  the  rotation  from  this  pole  to  the  point  c 
being  similar  in  direction,  and  supplementary  in  amount,  to  the 
rotation  from  k  to  q,  as  by  our  general  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  quaternion  product  Ay,  obtained  in  204,  it  ought  to 
be.  (Compare  the  general  construction  for  a  product  of  two  vec- 
tors in  88 ;  also  the  value  of  the  product  c0,  in  the  recent  article 
236.) 

238.  Let  us  now  consider  (although  more  briefly)  the  case 
where  the  arc  ab  is  greater  than  a  quadrant;  this  arc  being  still 
conceived  to  form  part  of  the  semicircle  l'ql,  in  fig.  40,  and  the 
point  A  being  still  advanced  beyond  b,  in  the  order  of  right- 
handed  rotation  round  c.  We  may  conceive,  for  instance,  that 
the  longitudes  of  a  and  b  are  nou;  respectively,  160^  and  40^; 
the  points  c,  k,  l,  l',  q,  retaining  their  {Positions  in  the  figure. 
The  points  m  and  n,  determined  on  the  plan  of  224,  225,  will 
now  fall  in  the  first  quadrants  (instead  of  the  second)  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equator;  and  the  points  D,  b  will  fall  in  th^  fourth 
and  third  quadrants  of  the  latter  circle  (instead  of  falling  in  the 
first  and  second),  so  that  they  are  now  outside  the  hemisphere 
depicted  in  the  figure,  as  also  are  the  new  points  r  and  s.  The 
latitudes,  dr,  es,  are  northern  now ;  but  the  arc  km,  or  the  angle 
KDM,  or  l'dr,  still  represents,  by  its  new  position  and  magnitude, 
the  new  value  of  the  quaternion  j3a~^  .7  ;  while  the  angle  l'es 
still  represents  this  other  quaternion,  a/3~^  •  7.  The  point  F  takes 
now  a  southern  latitude,  while  the  arcs  ef  and  df  are  still  bi- 
sected by  A  and  b  ;  but  the  new  arc  db  is  bisected  rather  by  a 
certain  new  point,  c',  diametrically  opposite  to  c,  than  by  the 
point  c  itself  Taking  still  a  point  f'  diametrically  opposite  to 
F,  the  small  circle  dbf'  is  still  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  as  before, 
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but  is  now  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  latitude.  If 
p'  be  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  three  triangles,  dp'b, 
bpV,  pVoy  are  each  isosceles ;  but  the  angle  bdp',  which  is  a  base 
angle  of  the  first  of  them,  and  may  serve,  instead  of  the  vertically 
opposite  angle  l^dr,  to  represent  the  quaternion  /3a~^  •  y,  is  equal 
now  to  half  the  excess  of  the  angle  at  f'  over  the  sum  of  the  two 
other  angles  in  the  triangle  dbf';  whereas  in  fig.  41,  art.  227, 
that  excess  was  in  the  contrary  direction.  Considering  then  the 
lune  ff',  we  see  that  we  are  now  to  subtract  two  right  angles 
fiom  the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  new  triangle  dbf,  whose 
sides  BF,  FD,  DB,  are  bisected  by  the  points  a,  b,  c',  instead  of 
subtracting  in  the  opposite  way ;  so  that  while  the  axis  of  the 
quaternion  jia'^.y  is  still  given  by  the  formula. 

Ax.  (/3a~*.7)«D-o, 

as  in  225,  the  angle  of  the  same  new  quaternion  is  now  to  be  ex- 
pressed  as  follows,  and  not  as  in  227  : 

il(/3a-^7)  =  i(Z)+£  +  20-'n-. 
The  relations, 

Ax.(a/3-^7)  =  E-o, 
and 

Z(a^-i.7)  =  ir-z:(/3a-i.7), 

still  hold  good,  as  in  229 ;  but  this  last  angle  now  becomes, 

il(a^-i.7)=2ir-i(Z)  +  £+-F). 

All  this  will  easily  become  clear,  after  what  has  been  said  in  re- 
cent articles,  at  least  with  the  aid  (if  it  be  thought  necessary)  of 
a  common  globe.    (See  also  figures  47,  48,  49.) 

239.  If  then  it  be  required  to  determine  the  axis  and  angle 
of  a  quaternion,  such  as 

fiaKy\ 

where  a,  /3,  y  are  the  vectors  of  the  three  points  a,  b,  c',  considered 
in  the  foregoing  article,  the  arcs  ab,  bc',  c'a  being  thus  each 
greater  than  a  quadrant  (and  not  now  each  less,  as  was  the  case 
with  AB,  BC,  CA,  in  223,  &c.),  we  may  proceed  in  the  following 
way.     Since  we  have  here 
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j3a'^ .  y  =  -  /3a'^ .  y,  because  y  =  -  y, 

and  have  just  now  determined  (in  238)  the  quaternion  /3a'^ .  7, 
we  need  only  take  the  negative  of  that  quaternion,  on  the  plan 
of  art.  183.  Reversing  then  the  axis,  and  taking  the  supplement 
of  the  angle,  we  find,  in  the  present  question, 

Ax .  (/3o"^ . 7')  =  d'-  o  «  o  -  D, 
and 

2l(/3a-^7')  =  2ff-i(D  +  JB  +  20. 

where  d'  is  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  d.  But  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  attending  (as  in  228, 229)  to  the  changes  in  the  cAa- 
racter  of  the  rotation^  which  was  right-handed  round  a  from  /3 
towards  7^  and  is  consequently  left-handed  round  the  same  a, 
when  measured  from  7'  towards  j3,  while  d  is  still  (compare  226) 
the  corner  opposite  to  that  side  ef  of  the  triangle  def  which  is 
bisected  by  a,  we  find,  without  difficulty,  that  the  following  re- 
lations hold  good : 

Ax.  (7V^/3)  =  D'-o  =  o-D; 

In  fact  this  triangle  def,  when  combined  with  the  results  of  238 
respecting  the  quaternion  a/3'^ .  7,  gives  the  following  values  for 
the  axis  and  angle  of  the  quaternion  70'^ .  /3  : 

Ax.(7a-^.j3)  =  D-o; 
L  (7a-  A  .  /3)  =  2ir  -  i  (Z)  +  JS  +  jF)  ; 

by  taking  the  opposite  of  which  axis,  and  the  supplement  of 
which  angle,  the  recent  results  respecting  ya'^  ,^  may  be  ob* 
tained.  And  on  comparing  the  conclusions  of  the  present  article, 
respecting  the  two  fourth  proportionals, 

/3a^7'and7'a-i.^, 

we  find,  by  the  general  results  of  185,  that  each  of  these  two 
quaternions  is  the  negative  of  the  conjugate  of  the  other.  But 
hence  again  we  infer,  by  the  reasoning  of  193,  235,  that 

j3a-i.7'  =  -K(7VA./3)=0.a-i7; 
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or  in  words,  tbat  the  associative  property  holds  good,  for  the 
multiplication  of  any  three  vectors,  a,  /d,  y\  which  make  obtuse 
angles  with  each  other.  And  we  had  proved  (in  235)  that  the 
same  property  holds  also,  when  the  angles  between  the  three 
vectors  to  be  combined  are  all  acute.  But  to  these  two  principal 
cases  it  is  easy  to  reduce  all  others,  by  a  suitable  use  of  negatives 
and  of  limits;  for  example,  we  can  at  once  infer,  from  the  pre- 
sent article,  by  returning  from  y  to  its  opposite,  that 

when  y  makes  acute  angles  with  a  and  /3,  while  they  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  each  other, 

240.  The  associative  property  of  the  multiplication  o/'thrbs 
VECTORS  is  therefore  Jully  provedy  with  the  assistance  of  a  little 
spherical  geometry ;  and  although  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
Lecture  (compare  what  has  been  said  in  arts.  178, 203,  204),  that 
the  same  important  property  admits  of  being  independently  (and 
even  more  simply)  established,  by  the  aid  of  other  principles,  in- 
volving the  Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Quaternions,  on  which 
we  have  hitherto  forborne  to  touch,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to 
develope  the  method  of  the  present  Lecture  also^  as  an  exercise 
in  their  Multiplication  and  Division,  and  as  being  connected 
with  some  interesting  geometrical  constructions,  and  with  what 
will  be  found  useful  interpretations  of  some  fundamental  Sym« 
bols  of  this  Calculus. 

241.  An  allusion  has  been  made  (at  the  end  of  art.  233)  to  a 
particular  but  remarkable  case  of  the  general  construction,  on 
which  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words,  on  account  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  it  might  present,  in  the  way  of  indeterminationy  and 
also  in  order  to  illustrate  by  it  the  theory  already  given  (in  205, 
207),  respecting  the  fourth  proportionals  and  continued  products 
of  systems  of  three  rectangular  vectors.  Suppose  then  that  the 
three  sides  of  a  given  spherical  triangle  abc  are  €iU  equal  to 
quadrants  (instead  of  being  all  less,  or  all  greater) ;  and  let  us 
seek  to  circumscribe  about  this  triangle  another,  such  as  dbf, 
which  shall  have  its  sides  bisected  by  the  given  points  a,  b,  c 
(as  in  arts.  226,  231,  &c.) ;  in  order  that  we  may  thus,  by  some 
suitably  limiting  form  of  a  more  general  process  already  ex- 
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plainedy  determine,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  the  axis  and  angle 
of  that  (sought)  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  proportional  to 
the  three  given  rectangular  unit-vectors,  oa,  ob,  oc,  by  deter- 
mining the  limiting  values  of  the  expressions  found  in  225  and 
227 ;  namely,  the  following, 

CD  (or  D  -  o),  and  ir  -  i  (Z)  +  £  +  F). 

Now  the  three  perpendiculars  from  the  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c, 
which  are  to  be  let  fall  (by  the  general  rule  of  232)  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  given  triangle  abc,  become,  at  present,  indetermi-' 
nate^  in  virtue  of  its  triquadrantal  character :  so  therefore  do  the 
three  great  circles  also  become,  which  are  to  be  drawn  through 
those  three  given  points  (by  the  same  general  rule  of  construc- 
tion), p^eitc/tcttJar  to  these  perpendiculars;  and  consequently 
the  triangle^  def,  which  (in  the  general  process  here  referred  to) 
was  to  be  found  by  suitably  connecting  the  points  of  intersection 
of  those  great  circles,  becomes,  in  this  case,  itself  also  indetermi-' 
note.  We  cannot  then  assign,  in  the  present  question,  by  any 
limiting  form  of  the  general  rule,  the  position  of  the  point  d,  nor 
specify  the  particular  unit-vector  od,  which  is  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
sought  quaternion.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  rule  should  fail 
to  do  so,  since  it  was  proved,  in  art.  205,  that  ihe/ourth  propor- 
tional  to  three  rectangular  vectors  is  a  scalar  :  that  is  to  say,  a 
positive  or  negative  number,  which  is  indeed  conceived  to  admit 
of  being  laid  doum  (64)  on  a  scale  extending  from  -  ao  to  +  oo, 
but  which  has  no  one  axis  in  space,  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
axis.  If  a  scalar  be  positive^  and  if  we  abstract  from  its  tensor, 
or  disregard  its  metric  effect,  as  multiplying  a  line  on  which  it 
operates,  we  can  only  consider  it  as  a  non-versori^O) ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  scalar  be  negative^  it  is,  on  the  same  plan,  to  be  re« 
garded  as  an  inversor  (see  same  art.  60) ;  but  the  nonversion^  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  inversion  in  the  other,  may  both  alike 
be  conceived  to  be  performed  round  any  arbitrary  axis  ofrota^ 
lion,  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  it  operates,  and  which 
line  itsel/h  arbitrary.  (Compare  the  results  of  167,  &c.,  respect- 
ing the  indeterminate  axis  of  the  semi^inversor  \/(-  1),  and  ge- 
nerally oiihe  power  (-  1)S  considered  in  166.) 

242.  To  render  still  more  clear,  by  the  help  of  a  geometrical 
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diagram,  and  of  an  astronomical  illustration,  thejndetermination 
of  the  circumscribed  triangle  def,  for  the  case  where  the  given 
triangle  abc  is  triquadrantalt  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew  how 
the  scalar  nature  of  the  quaternion,  on  -s-  oa  x  oc,  may  yet  be 
deduced  from  thai  very  triangle  def,  by  means  of  the  semisum 
of  its  angles  employed  in  art.  227,  let  us  conceive  that  the  an* 
nexed  igure  43  represents  an  orthogra- 
phic projection  of  the  western  hemisphere 
of  a  globe  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  c 
being  supposed  to  represent  the  (projec- 
tion of  the)  west  point  of  the  horizon,  while  j 
A  denotes  the  south  point  itself,  and  b  the  | 
zenith ;  the  letter  o  being  still  conceived 
to  denote  the  (unseen)  centre  of  the  sphere. 
Let  D  denote  the  (projection  of)  some  point 
chosen  arbitrarily  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  except  that  (to 
fix  our  conceptions)  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  above  the  horizon, 
with  some  north-western  azimuth ;  and  then  let  e  represent,  on 
the  same  plan  of  projection,  another  point,  deduced  from  d,  by 
the  conditions  that  it  shall  deviate  as  much  in  azimuth  from  the 
south  point  towards  the  west,  as  d  deviates  from  the  north  point, 
and  shall  be  as  much  depressed  below,  as  d  is  elevated  above  the 
horizon ;  under  which  conditions  it  is  clear  that  the  west  point 
(represented  by  c)  will  bisect  the  arc  de.  Again  conceive  a  new 
point,  F,  to  be  so  taken  on  the  remote  (or  eastern)  hemisphere, 
that  it  may  deviate  as  much  to  the  east,  from  the  south,  as  e  has 
been  made  to  deviate  from  the  west,  and  that  this  new  point  F 
may  also  have  the  same  altitude  above  the  horizon,  which  was 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  d.  The  figure  having  been  thus  conceived, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  arcs  ef  and  fd  are  bisected  respec- 
tively by  the  points  a  and  b,  at  the  same  time  that  the  arc  de 
was  seen  to  be  bisected  by  the  point  c,  while  yet  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  of  d  were  chosen  at  pleasure.  It  is  true  that  we 
might  have  so  selected  d,  as  to  render  it  necessary  (compare  238) 
to  change  the  given  points  a,  b,  c  (or  some  of  them)  to  points  dia- 
metrically opposite,  in  order  that  the  corners  of  the  one  triangle 
might  bisect  the  sides  of  the  other;  but  this  circumstance  cannot 
be  considered  as  affecting  the  essential  indetermination  of  the 
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circumscribed  triangle  dbf,  when  the  given  triangle  abc  is  tri- 
quadrantal. 

243.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  conceive  a  new  point  g,  which 
shall  have  the  same  altitude  as  d,  and  the  same  azimuth  as  e,  and 
of  which  therefore  the  projection,  as  indicated  in  the  figure, 
would  be  exactly  superposed  on  that  of  f,  the  point  g  belonging 
to  the  near  half,  and  the  point  f  to  the  far  half  of  the  globe; 
and  if  we  suppose  arcs  of  great  circles  to  be  drawn,  upon  the  near 
hemisphere,  from  this  point  o  to  the  three  given  points  a,  b,  c :  we 
shall  see  that  the  three  new  spherical  angles,  bgc,  cga,  agb, 
which  evidently,  when  taken  together,  make  up  Jour  right  angles^ 
are  respectively  and  exactly  equal  (in  their  amounts  or  magnu 
tudeSf  though  differently  po^t^e J)  to  the  angles  bdc,  cea,  afb; 
which  latter  are  precisely  the  angles  at  the  three  corners,  d,  e,  f, 
of  the  triangle  DftF.  It  follows  then  that,  although  the  circum' 
scribed  triangle^  def,  is  allowed  (in  the  present  question)  to  aS" 
sume  indefinitely  many  positions^  and  although  its  angles  may 
separately  vary^  yet,  in  each  of  these  different  fitrms  and  posi- 
tions^ the  sEMisuM  of  its  three  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles; or  in  other  words,  the  supplement  of  that  semisum  va- 
nishes. We  have  then  here  (by  227)  the  following  determinate 
value  for  the  angle  of  the  sought  quaternion^  or  of  the  fourth 
proportional  to  oa,  ob,  oc  : 

This  sought  quaternion  is  therefore  definitely  found,  by  the 
foregoing  process  (compare  205,  206),  to  reduce  itself  to  a  posi- 
tive SCALAR ;  its  axis  being  of  course,  for  that  very  reason^  in- 
determinate^  as  it  was  otherwise  found,  in  recent  articles,  to  be. 

244.  As  to  the  positive  character  of  the  scalar  thus  deter- 
mined, or  the  evanescence  of  the  angle  of  the  quaternion,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  in  the  recent  figure  (43,  of  art.  242),  the 
rotation  round  a  from  b  to  c,  or  round  oa  from  ob  to  oc,  that  is, 
round  the  first  of  the  three  given  uni  t- vectors,  yrom  the  second 
to  the  thirdy  has  been  tacitly  supposed  (by  the  arrangement 
chosen  for  the  figure)  to  be  left-handed^  or  negative.  If,  retain- 
ing thefigurcj  we  alter  only  the  order  of  the  vectors^  and  seek 
now  the  fourth  proportional  to  ob,  oa,  oc  (instead  of  oa,  ob, 
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oc)y  we  shall  thereby  reverse  the  order  of  the  rotation^  as  esti- 
mated still  round  first  from  second  to  third.  And  then  the  con- 
sequence  will  be,  that  instead  of  the  rule  of  art.  227,  we  must 
employ  the  rule  of  art.  230,  to  estimate  the  angle  of  the  sought 
fourth  proportional ;  or  must  take,  for  this  angle,  the  semisum 
itself  and  no^  the  supplement  of  the  semisum,  of  the  three  angles 
of  the  triangle  def.  When  therefore  the  last  mentioned  order  of 
the  vectors  is  chosen,  or  when  the  rotation  round  the  first  from 
second  to  third  is  positive^  the  angle  of  the  fourth  proportional 
is  found,  by  the  geometrical  reasonings  of  the  last  article,  tn^/eoJ 
ofvanishingy  to  become  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  for  it  acquires 
in  this  case  the  value 

For  this  case,  then,  of  positive  rotation  among  the  three  vectors 
(estimated  in  the  way  just  now  explained),  the  quaternion  which 
is  their  fourth  proportional  reduces  itself  not  (as  in  the  contrary 
case)  to  a  positive,  but  to  a  negative  scalar;  because  (com- 
pare 166)  its  angle  is  now  » ir.  It  is  obvious  what  a  satisfactory 
confirmation  is  thus  given  to  the  two  contrasted  results  of  art* 
205  ;  and  thereby  to  the  two  connected  and  similarly  contrasted 
conclusions,  respecting  continued  products  of  three  rectangular 
vectors,  which  were  obtained  in  207. 

245.  As  particular  (but  important)  casesj  of  such  contrasted 
results,  respecting  products  of  three  rectangular  lines,  the  for- 
mulas 

A;i  =  +1,    f;A  =  -l, 

were  given  in  art.  210;  and  since  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions has  suggested  those  formulae  to  us  againy  it  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  offer  here  a  remark  or  two  upon  them,  not  as  a 
new  proof  of  their  correctness  (which  has  been  perhaps  sufli- 
ciently  proved  already),  but  rather  as  a  new  interpretation  of 
whatever  may  appear  at  first  to  be  all  strange  in  their  symbolic 
FORMS,  especially  when  looked  at  in  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  continued  equation. 

Any  such  illustration  of  the  foregoing  formulae  appears  to  be 
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SO  much  tbe  more  natural  in  the  present  Course  of  Lectures,  be^* 
cause  the  three  italic  letters,  i,jj  A,  used  with  their  own  appro- 
priate LAWS  OF  COMBINATION,  by  multiplication  among  them* 
selves^  which  laws  were  communicated  (as  was  stated  in  art.  2)  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1843,  and  which  (as  it  has 
been  already  noticed  in  article  210)  are  all  substantially  included 
in  the  formula  recently  written,  were  originally  the  only  pe- 
culiar Symbols  of  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions. 

246.  With  respect  then  to  the  formula, 

*/«  =  +  1, 

I  wish  you  to  remember  that  ^ver^  multiplication  of  versors 
(and  as  denoting  versors  it  was,  that  the  symbols  t,  j,  k  presented 
themselves  in  the  Second  Lecture  to  our  notice)  has  hitherto  been 
conceived  by  us  (see  65)  to  correspond  to  some  combination 
of  versions,  or  composition  of  rotations.  It  is  natural  there- 
fore that  in  proceeding  to  study  the  proposed  continued  pro- 
duct, ^V,  we  should  look  out  now  for  some  original  vertend  ; 
that  is  (compare  same  art.  65)  for  some  line  on  which  we  may 
begin  to  operate  by  turning  it,  and  which  is  to  be  thus  operated 
on,  IN  SUCCESSION,  by  each  of  the  three  versors,  t,y,  k;  one 
linCf  at  each  of  the  three  stages,  being  the  subject^  and  another 
line  being  the  result  of  the  operation.  For  when  such  an  origir- 
nal  lincj  suppose  X,  shall  have  been  found,  and  such  a  series^  or 
succession  of  three  other  linesy  suppose  /u,  v,  S,  shall  have  been 
derived  from  ity  by  the  three  successive  turnings  here  con- 
ceived ;  so  that,  in  symbols,  we  shall  have  the  following  expres- 
sions for  the  relations  between  these  ^tfr  lines^ 

fi^iX;     v^jfi=ji\;     K^hv^kjiJL^kjiX; 

it  will  then  only  remain  to  compare^  as  regards  their  directions, 
the  fourth  tidth  the  first  of  these  lines,  in  order  to  discover,  or 
to  investigate  anew,  what  effect  the  proposed  continued  product j 
hjij  PRODUCES,  when  it  is  regarded  as  being  itself  a  sort  of  resul- 
tant VERSOR,  or  an  instrument  of  compounded  rotation  ;  and 
when,byopera^tn^  on  the  initial  direction  (of  X),  as  its  sub- 
ject, it  gives  thus,  as  its  result,  the  final  direction  (of  5)- 

247.  Now  all  this  can,  with  the  greatest  ease,  be  done,  if  we 
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observe  that,  in  the  recent  figure  43  (art.  242),  the  three  rectan- 
gular radii,  oa,  oc,  ob,  which  are  conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
the  (unseen)  centre  o  of  the  globe,  and  are  supposed  (as  in 
former  articles)  to  have  their  lengths  each  equal  to  unity,  may 
be  regarded  as  constructions^  or  representations,  in  the  order  just 
now  written,  of  the  three  successive  and  quadrantal  versorsy  or 
rectangular  vector-units  t,  j,  k  (compare  77) ;  and  that  the  sought 
vertendy  X,  of  the  last  article,  may  be  assumed  to  coincide  with 
the  radius  oc  of  the  same  figure,  or  with  the  vector^unit  / 
Writing  then  (with  this  reference  to  fig.  43)  the  equations, 

A-o  =  t;     B-o  =  i;    c-o=y=X; 

and  remembering  the  nature  of  the  rotations  which  the  three 
successive  versors  separately  produce ;  namely,  that  each  (sepa- 
rately) has  the  effect  (77)  of  causing  a  line,  in  a  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  itself,  to  turn  in  that  plane,  through  a  right  angle,  right- 
handedly  round  itself  as  an  axis ;  we  find  the  three  following 
lines,  as  the  results  of  the  three  successive  versions : 

ju  =  iX  =  i;  =  A  =  B-o; 

g  =  *y  =  All  =  J  =  c  -  o. 

248.  In  words,  the  line  (X  or  oc),  which  was  taken  as  the 
original  vertend,  and  was  directed  towards  the  weslt  is  changed  by 
the^r^^  version,  performed  round  a  southward  axis  (i  or  oa),  to 
a  line  (/i  or  ob),  which  comes  thus  to  be  directed  to  the  zenith. 
This  upward  line  (/i  or  A),  regarded  as  a  new  vertend  (or  as  what 
was  called,  in  65,  a  provertend)^  is  operated  on  by  a  new  versor 
(J  or  oc),  which  is  an  axis  directed  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  thereby 
brought  into  another  position  (denoted  by  v  or  oa),  becoming 
thus  a  line  directed  to  the  south.  And  finally  this  southward 
line  (v  or  t),  as  a  new  subject  of  the  same  sort  of  operation,  is 
made  to  turn  round  an  upward  axis  {k  or  ob),  till  it  takes  the 
final  position  (S  or  oc),  of  a  line  directed  to  the  west.  But  by 
this  TRIPLE  VERSION,  di  final  line  (5  =  oc=y)  is  attained,  which 
has  the  same  westward  direction  as  the  initial  line  (X«=^oc  = 
j).  And  hence  we  find  that  (with  the  lately  assumed  initial  direc- 
tion) the  three  successive  versions  (iyj^  k)  have  neutralized  or 
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annulled  the  effects  of  each  other ;  or  that  their  final  product 
(£X"*  =  1)  is  a  NONVBRSOR  (60) ;  which  result  not  met  Ay  justifies 
in  a  new  way,  but  at  the  same  time  serves  to  interpret,  or 
explain^  that  symbolic  equation  or  formula^  namely,  A;V  =  +  1) 
which  was  proposed  anew  for  consideration,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foregoing  article. 

249.  The  only  oM^r  direction  which  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  assume  for  the  original  vertend  X,  consistently  with  the 
conditions  of  246,  would  have  been  an  eastward  (instead  of  a 
westward)  direction ;  and  if  we  had  so  chosen  X,  and  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  same  three  successive  versions  (t,y,  A),  we  should 
have  obtained,  as  the  three  successive  results,  a  downward  line 
for  ju,  a  northward  line  for  v,  and  finally  an  eastward  line  for  %. 
We  should  therefore  still  (compare  71)  have  been  brought  back^ 
by  this  triple  version,  to  the  direction  originally  chosen  (whe- 
ther that  had  been  west  or  east) :  and  should  thus  have  been 
still  led  to  establish,  with  this  sort  of  interpretation^  the  same 
formula  of  art.  210,  A/i  =  1,  as  before. 

250.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  taken  the  operators  in  the 
opposite  order ^  k^j,  t,  with  a  view  to  find,  on  the  same  general 
plan,  the  value  of  the  product  ijk,  we  might  have  begun  as  in 
247}  with  a  westward  line  7,  as  the  original  vertend;  but  we 
should  then  have  deduced  from  it,  successively,  by  the  three  suc- 
cessive versions,  in  their  new  order,  a  northward  line  (^'=-t),  an 
upward  line  (- Jt  =  A),  and  finally  an  eastward  line  (tA  =  -j)  ;  so 
that  the  ^nal  direction  would  have  been  opposite  to  the  initial 
direction^  and  we  should  have  found  anew,  in  this  way,  and  with 
this  interpretation^  that  this  other  formula  of  the  same  art.  210, 

yA  =  -i, 

holds  good.  Or  this  last  formula  might,  on  the  same  plan,  have 
been  obtained,  if  we  had  beg^m  by  operating  on  an  eastward 
line,  which  would  have  been  changed  at  last  to  a  westward  one; 
the  three  successive  and  rectangular  rotations,  whose  ojces 
are  the  three  lines  A,  j,  t,  being  thus  found  again  to  be,  in  their 
COMBINED  EFFECTS,  equivalent  to  an  inversion.  But  with  these 
new  INTERPRETATIONS  of  these  characteristic  formulae,  it  appears 
that  we  may  conveniently  conclude  the  present  Lecture. 
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251.  Althouoh,  Gentlemen,  an  intention  was  more  than 
once  announced,  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  of  proceeding,  in 
the  present,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Addition  and  Subtraction 
of  Quaternions,  and  to  the  proof  of  the  Distributive  Principle ; 
yet  the  subject  has  so  much  grown  under  our  eyes,  and  so  much 
still  remains  which  it  appears  to  be  interesting  or  instructive  to 
contemplate,  respecting  the  Operations  of  Multiplication  and 
Division,  considered  in  themselves^  and  without  any  express  re- 
ference to  those  other  operations  of  Addition  and  Subtraction, 
that  I  scarcely  at  this  moment  hope,  without  extending  this 
Sixth  Lecture  to  a  length  inconvenient  and  unreasonable,  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  once  more  postponing  that  promised  proof 
of  the  Distributive  Principle  of  the  Multiplication  of  Quater- 
nions :  in  order  that  we  may  the  more  fully  occupy  ourselves,  for 
some  time  longer,  with  the  study  of  the  Associative  Principle,  in 
connexion  with  some  constructions  of  spherical  geometry,  and 
some  expressions  for  rotations  of  solids,  or  of  systems  of  points 
and  lines  in  space,  which  will,  however,  be  more  of  a  geometrical 
than  a  physical  character.  I  shall  proceed,  then,  without  fur- 
ther present  preface,  to  complete,  or  at  least  to  develope  more 
fully  than  before,  that  account  of  certain  general  processes  and 
results,  connected  with  multiplication^  but  not  immediately  with 
addition  of  Quaternions,  to  which  the  foregoing  Lecture  related. 

252.  After  the  recent  remarks  on  systems  of  three  rectangular 
lines,  and  on  their  continued  products,  with  which  we  know  (194, 
207)  that  their  fourth  proportionals  are  connected,  we  might, 
as  another  verification  of  the  general  theory  of  such  proportionals 
which  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  proceed  now  to 
apply  that  theory  (but  it  would  be  tedious  at  this  stage  to  do  so 
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with  any  fulness  of  detail)  to  the  ease  of  three  coplanar  vectors, 
which  case  had  been  previously  and  separately  examined  by  us, 
and  indeed  by  others  also.  In  returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  particular  case,  and  treating  it  as  a  limit  of 
the  more  generd  case  where  the  lines  are  no^  coplanar,  we  should 
now  be  led  to  conceive  that  the  three  proposed  vector-units, 
a,  j3,  7,  the  fourth  proportional  to  which  is  required,  are  radii 
drawn  to  three  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  of  some  one  great  circle  on 
the  unit-sphere ;  and  we  should  have  to  seek  for  a  system  of  three 
other  points,  d,  e,  f,  arranged  upon  the  same  great  circle,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  three  arcs  ef,  fd,  db  may  be  respectively 
bisected  by  the  given  points  a,  b,  c;  or  at  lesist  by  these  in  part, 
and  partly  by  the  points  a',  b',  c',  which  are  diametrically  oppo* 
site  to  these.  Supposing  for  simplicity  that  the  distances  of  the 
given  points  a,  b,  c  from  each  other  are  each  less  than  a  quadrant, 
we  may  denote  their  given  (positive  or  negative)  arcual  distances 
from  some  assumed  initial  point  i  of  the  circumference  by  the 
letters  a,  i,  c;  and  may  denote  the  sought  distances  of  the 
points  D,  B,  f  from  the  same  initial  point  by  the  letters  x^y^  z\ 
so  as  to  have  the  equations, 

iA  =  a,  iB  =  i,  ic  =  c;     iD  =  a?,  iB=y,  iT-z\ 

where  ia,  &c.,  are  arcs,  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  The  relations, 

2a=y  +  2r,    26  =  ;r  +  a:,    2c  =  a:  +  y, 

will  then  hold  good,  in  virtue  of  the  supposed  bisections,  if  i 
have  been  suitably  chosen,  and  will  give  the  values, 

aj  =  i-a  +  c;    y  =  c-b-\-a\    z  =  a-c-^b; 

such  then  are  the  distances  of  d,  b,  f  from  i.  If  then  we  denote 
by  S,  €,  K  the  unit- vectors  drawn  to  these  points  d,  e,  f,  regarded 
now  as  limiting  positions  of  the  corners  of  a  certain  circumscribed 
triangle  (226),  of  which  triangle  the  spherical  excess  Vanishes^  at 
the  limit  here  considered,  so  that  the  semisum  of  its  angles,  and 
the  supplement  of  that  semisum,  are  now  each  equal  to  a  right 
angle ;  we  find  now  (as  limiting  cases  of  other  and  more  general 
results)  that,  for  the  present  system  0/ coplanar  lines,  the  follow- 
ing  expressions  hold  good  : 
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And  these  expressions  agree  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  pre- 
viously drawn  from  simpler  and  earlier  cdnsiderations. 

253.  For  example,  if  we  assign  to  a,  /3, 7, 8  the  same  signifi- 
cations as  in  fig.  30,  art.  181,  placing  (as  in  that  figure)  the  ini- 
tial point  of  the  circumference  at  a,  and  measuring  the  arcs  by 
degrees,  we  shall  have, 

a  =  0,  6  =  60,  c  =  20;    a:  =  6-a  +  c  =  80. 

The  same  values  of  a,  6,  c  give 

y  =  c-6  +  a  =  -40;    z  =  a-c  +  6  =  +  40; 

and  accordingly  while  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  fall  at  the  extremities 
of  the  rddii  a,  /3,  7,  S,  the  points  e  and  f  will  fall  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  €  and  Zy  if  these  last  radii  be  the  fourth  proportionals  to 
/3,  7,  a  and  to  7,  a,  /3,  respectively,  and  if  we  take  the  point  b 
at  40^  behind  a,  but  the  point  f  at  40^  beyond  the  same  initial 
point  A,  with  reference  to  the  assumed  order  of  rotation  on  the 
circumference.  All  this  may  be  illustrated  by  figure  44,  where 
the  points  and  lines  connected  with  the 
present  example  are  inserted,  and  others 
are  suppressed  as  being  not  now  required  ; 
and  where  you  may  observe  that  a,  b,  c 
bisect,  respectively,  as  by  the  general 
theory  they  ought  to  do,  the  arcs  ef,  fd, 
DE :  while  od  is  seen  to  be  the  fourth  pro- 
portional to  OA,  OB,  DC  ;  OE  to  OB,  DC,  DA  ; 

and  OF  to  oc,  oa,  ob.  Or  we  might  con- 
ceive, in  fig.  40  (art.  224),  that  c  came  to  coincide  with  q  (by 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  vanishing),  and  we  should  find  thea 
that  the  points  d,  e,  f  would  come  to  coincide  respectively  with 
R,  s,  T ;  while  the  relations  of  art.  252,  between  a,  6,  c  and 
X,  y,  Zy  would  be  found  to  be  satisfied  by  the  values  of  those  let- 
ters, which  values  would  become,  in  this  example, 

a=  100,  ft  =  70,  c  =  90;    a;  =60,  y=  120,  ^  =  80  : 

the  assumed  initial  point  being  here  the  first  point  of  Aries,  so 
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that  the  arcs  are,  in  this  example,  expressed  in  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. 

254.  To  illustrate  similarly,  by  the  limiting  case  of  coplana- 
rity,  the  theory  given  in  238  and  239,  for  the  fourth  proportional 
to  three  vectors  which  make  three  obtuse  angles  with  each  other, 
let  us  conceive  that  the  distances  id,  ie,  if  are  now  assumed  re- 
spectively equal  to  160^,  320%  and  80^,  as  in  the  annexed  figure 
45,  being  thus  each  positive  now,  but 
not  each  less  than  a  semicircle.  The 
points  A,  B,  c,  bisecting  respectively  the 
arcs  EF,  FD,  and  de,  will  thus  be  such 
that  lA,  IB,  ic  shall  be  respectively  equal 
to  20**,  120°,  and  240° ;  and  their  mutual 
distances  will  be, 

AB=100°;    BC  =  120°;    ca=140°; 

each  of  these  distances,  as  also  each  of  the  bisected  ares,  being 
treated  as  an  arc  less  than  a  semicircle.  Regarding  then  the 
circumference  as  the  limit  of  a  spherical  triangle^  def,  whose 
sides  EF,  FD,  DE  are  (as  above)  bisected  by  the  points  a,  b,  c, 
which  are  themselves  to  be  considered  as  the  limiting  posi- 
tions of  the  comers  of  another  spherical  triangle,  we  see  that 
the  sides  of  this  last  mentioned  triangle,  abc,  are  each  greater 
than  a  quadrant;  and  that  the  angles  oi  the  former  triangle, 
DEF,  are  each  (at  the  present  limit)  equal  to  two  right  angles  ; 
so  that  we  have  the  values, 

and 

The  angle  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three  coplanar  vec- 
tors DA,  OB,  DC,  taken  in  any  order,  is  therefore  here  again  found, 
by  the  rule  in  239,  to  be  a  right  angle ;  and  thus  (compare  122, 
149)  we  find  again  that,  in  this  case  of  coplanarity,  the  quater- 
nion,  which  is  (compare  130,  202,  204,  211,  213)  the  general 
value  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  lines,  degenerates  into  a 
line,  or  becomes  a  vector  (as  in  129,  &c.). 
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255.  As  regards  the  directions  of  these  various  vectors,  which 
are  thus  the  fourth  proportionals  to  the  three  coplanar  lines, 
OA,  OB,  DC,  taken  in  different  orders,  we  are,  by  another  part  of 
the  same  rule  of  art.  239,  to  change  now  the  points  d,  e,  f,  to  the 
points  respectively  and  diametrically  opposite,  namely  to  d',  b',  f', 
in  the  figure ;  and  so  to  form  the  equations, 

0D'=  OB  -^  OA  X  OC  »  DC  -^  OA  X  OB  ; 

ob'=  DC  -^  OB  X  oa  =  da  -^  OB  X  go  ; 

0F'=  OA  -s-  00  X  OB  »  OB  S-  go  X  OA. 

And  these  three  radii  od',  ob  ,  of'  have  evidently,  as  the  pre- 
sent figure  shews,  the  precise  directions  which  might  have  been 
otherwise  and  more  easily  found,  by  the  simpler  and  earlier 
theory  (129)  of  proportionals  in  a  single  plane  ;  although  they 
have  here  been  obtained  as  limiting  results  of  a  more  gene- 
ral CONSTRUCTION,  which  extends  to  lines  in  space,  and  in* 
troduces  spherical  triangles. 

256.  As  another  illustration  of  the  general  theory  of  fourth 
proportionals  to  vectors  not  coplanar,  I  shall  here  offer  the  fol- 
lowing modification  of  figure  40  (art.  224),  with  some  letters  and 
lines  suppressed,  and  with  some  others  introduced,  chiefly  from 
fig.  42  (art.  236),  but  without  any  changes  being  made  in  the 
significations  of  the  letters  which  are  thus  retained,  or  transferred. 
For  instance,  in  this  new 

figure  46,.  the  letters  a,  b, 
c,  D,  e,  f,  k,  l,  l',  m,  n,  q,  r, 
are  merely  retained  from  fig. 
40 ;  and,  as  in  fig.  42,  x  is 
the  positive  pole  of  the  arc 
AC ;  Y  and  z  are  the  feet  of 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
b  and  D  on  the  same  arc  ac, 
or  on  the  great  circle,  of 
which  that  arc  is  a  portion ; 
the  same  arc  ac  prolonged 
meets  the  prolongation  of 
BD  in  h';  i'  is  the  positive 
pole  of  DB,  or  the  negative 


Fig 
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pole  of  BD ;  o  is  supposed  to  be  so  chosen  on  the  great  circle 
through  c  and  a,  that  the  arcs  h'g  and  ca  are  similar  in  direc- 
tion, and  supplementary  in  amount ;  finally  i'g,  prolonged^  meets 
DB  prolonged  in  j ;  and  k'  and  x'  are  the  points  diametrically 
opposite  to  K  and  x.  Hence,  as  in  fig.  40,  the  arc  km,  and  the 
spherical  angle  l'dr,  are  representeUtons  of  the  quaternion 
/3a~^ .  7 ;  and,  as  in  fig.  42,  the  arc  gi',  and  angle  zdh',  represent^ 
in  like  manner,  the  quaternion  /S.a'^y.  But  the  points  j,  g,  f 
are  easily  shewn  to  be  on  the  great  circle  through  kmn  ;  there- 
fore the  arcs  km,  gi'  have  the  same  positive  pole  at  d  ;  and  the 
spherical  angles  l'dr  and  zdh',  subtended  by  these  arcs  at  that 
pole,  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  being  each  equal  to  the  sup- 
plement of  the  semisum  of  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  def; 
we  have  therefore  the  arcual  equality  (compare  217,  236), 

-  Gl'=^  KM. 

Hence,  as  before,  we  gather  the  associative  principle,  for  the 
multiplication  of  three  vectors,  y,  a'\  j3  (compare  194),  at  least 
as  at  present  arranged ;  or  the  formula, 

It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  gone  through  all  the  rea- 
sonings of  several  former  articles  upon  this  single  Jigure  46,  at 
least  with  the  aid  of  a  few  additional  lines  and  letters ;  but  it  was 
judged  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  break  up  the  in- 
quiry into  parts,  and  to  employ  more  figures  than  one  for  that 
purpose. 

257.  The  reasonings  of  articles  238,  239,  and  therefore  also 
those  of  254,  255,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  three  following 
figures, 

Fig.  47.  Fig.  48.  Fig.  49. 
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to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (at  the  end  of  238), 
and  of  which  it  seems  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  observe  here  that 
the  two  first  of  these  new  figures  (47t  48)  are  designed  to  be  or- 
thographic projections  of  two  opposite  hemispheres,  with  c  and 
c'  for  their  poles,  namely,  of  those  two  which  may  be  called  the 
hemispheres  of  summer  and  winter^  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial colure ;  while  the  third  new  figure  (49)  is  the  corresponding 
projection  of  what  may  on  the  same  plan  be  called  the  hemisphere 
qfspringy  on  the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colure.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however  (compare  art.  225),  that  m  is  now  the  negative  pole  of 
dr;  and  that  the  angles  kdr,  mdn,  are  now  supplementary; 
which  differences  from  fig.  40  arise  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  point  d  has  now  (as  in  238)  a  northern  latitude.  We  may 
add  (compare  227),  that  the  angles  l'db,  cdp  are  now  not  oppo- 
site, but  coincident ;  and  that  in  employing,  with  reference  to 
the  new  figures,  the  arcual  equation 

--  SB  =  2  X  -  AB, 

of  art.  226,  we  are  now  to  conceive  that,  as  in  fig.  40,  the  arcual 
motion  from  s  to  r  is  measured  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
from  A  to  B.  Finally,  the  arc  knW,  or  the  angle  kbm'  (=  l  es), 
in  fig.  48,  represents  the  quaternion  aj3~^.7;  the  point  m' an- 
swering to  the  one  which  was  so  named  in  art.  229 ;  and  n' being 
so  situated  as  to  satisfy  (compare  fig.  47)  the  arcual  equality, 

-  NL  =  --  ln'. 

258.  Before  dismissing  figure  40,  we  may  observe  that  it 
leads  to  a  simple  and  remarkable  expression  for  the  half  of  ^^e 
spherical  excess  of  the  spherical  triangle  def,  considered  as  the 
angle  of  a  certain  quaternioi/i.  In  fact  it  is  clear,  from  what  has 
been  already  shewn,  that  the  angle  mdn  in  that  figure,  being  the 
complement  of  the  angle  l'dr,  which  last  has  been  seen^  to  be  the 
supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the  angles  of  the  triangle  def, 
must  be  itself  the  amount  whereby  that  semisum  exceeds  a  right 
angle  ;  and  therefore  must  be  equal  to  the  half  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle.  In  symbols  (for  this 
case  of  fig-  40,  art.  224), 

MDN  =  i(/)  +  £  +  F-7r). 
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But  the  arc  mn  is  (in  degrees)  equivalent  to  the  angle  mdn,  and 
has  the  vertex  d  of  that  angle  for  its  pole.  If  then  we  write  (as 
has  in  part  been  done  already), 

X  =  L-0,  fi=M-0,  v  =  N-o, 

as  well  as 

o  =  A  —  o,  /3  =  B-o,  7  =  c-:0, 
and 

8  =  D-o,  €  =  B-0,  ?  =  F-o, 

the  arc  mn,  and  the  angle  mdn,  will  be  the  representative  arc  and 
angle  of  the  quaternion  vfi'^;  which  quaternion  may  easily  be 
transformed  as  follows : 

where 

But  by  the  theory  of  square  roots  of  quaternions,  explained  in 
the  Fourth  Lecture,  we  have,  for  the  present  figure : 

If  then  we  denote  the  recently  considered  quaternion  by  9,  so 
that 

j«(8ri)i.(€?-i)i(?8-^)*, 

we  shall  have,  for  the  axis  and  angle  of  9,  the  expressions : 

Ax.g=S  =  D-o; 
and 

this  angle  of  the  quaternion^  q^  being  thus  the  semi-excess  of 
the  triangle, 

259.  If  it  were  proposed  to  interpret  on  similar  principles 
this  other  equation, 

?'  =  (8?-0*.(?€-i)i(68-i)^ 

the  symbols  8,  £,  ?  being  supposed  to  retain  their  recent  signifi- 
cations,  we  might  proceed  as  follows.  By  figure  40,  and  by  the 
theory  of  square-roots  of  quaternions, 

(,8-l)i«,^-l;      (J,-l)i^„,-l.      (gj.l)i^g^.l. 
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hence 

and 

5' «  8^-1. 07-1. 

We  are  then  to  go  first  along  the  arc  ca,  which  represents  the 
fiactor  ay'^f  or  along  one  arcually  equal  thereto,  as  along  a  vec- 
tor arc  ;  and  then  along  the  arc  bd,  or  some  equivalent,  as  a  pro- 
vector  arc,  to  represent  the  profactor  8/3  "M  after  which  we  are  to 
determine  the  transvector  arc,  in  order  to  obtain  an  arcual  repre- 
sentation of  the  sought  transfactor,  or  product,  q\  That  is,  in 
fig.  42,  we  are  to  go  first  from  o  to  h,  and  then  from  h  to  j, 
which  will  bring  us,  upon  the  whole,  from  g  to  j.  The  arc  gj, 
in  fig.  42,  or  46,  is  therefore  the  sought  transvector  arc,  and  re- 
presents the  required  quaternion  q\  We  see  then  that  it  follows 
(from  what  has  been  already  shewn  respecting  those  figures),  that 
the  point  d  is  the  negative  (and  not  the  positive) />o/6  of  the  sought 
representative  arc,  or  that  the  axis  of  q  is  directed  away  from  d  ; 
while  the  angle  of  this  new  quaternion  q'  is  seen  to  be  still  equal 
to  the  semi-excess  of  the  spherical  triangle  dbf.     In  symbols, 

Ax.}'=d'-o»-8;    Zj'=i(Z)  +  £+i?'-ir). 

And  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  considered  in  the  pre- 
sent article  and  in  the  foregoing,  is  seen  to  arise  from  or  to  con- 
sist in  this ;  that  the  rotation  round  8  from  ^  towards  c  is  positive, 
but  the  rotation  round  the  same  8  from  6  towards  ^  is  negative. 

260.  If,  instead  of  the  arrangement  in  fig.  40,  we  adopt  that 
described  in  art.  238  ;  and  propose,  on  the  general  plan  of  258, 
to  express,  still,  by  means  of  square-roots,  the  quaternion  which 
has  MN  and  mdn  for  its  representative  arc  and  angle  ;  we  shall 
still  have  for  this  quaternion,  as  in  258  (see  figs.  47,  48,  49), 

v/i-i  =  vX^X/i-i  =  87-1.  a/3-1 

=  87-1 .  (a?-^ .  J/3-0 =»y^  •  (^?-0*  (?8-0*. 

because  (238)  the  arcs  ef  and  fd  are  still  bisected  by  the  points 
A  and  B.  But  because  the  arc  de,  when  treated  as  an  arc  less 
than  a  semicircle,  is  (]by  same  art.  238)  bisected  now  by  the  point 
c'  opposite  to  c,  and  not  by  the  point  c  itself;  or  because  the  arc 
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CD  is,  with  the  present  arrangement,  greater  than  a  quadrant,  and 
therefore  the  angle  between  y  and  S  is  obtuse  ;  we  must  (by  158) 
write  now, 

prefixing  thus  a  negative  sign  to  the  square  root.  Thus,  in  the 
case  here  considered,  the  expression  for  the  sought  quaternion  be- 
comes, 

instead  of  the  expression  which  was  found  in  258,  and  which 
differed  from  this  one  in  sign.  And  if  we  still  denote  by  q  the 
product  of  the  three  square  roots,  written  (as  in  258)  without  the 
negative  sign,  we  shall  now  have  the  equation, 

261.  But  we  have  still, 

Ax .  v/tt"^  *=  8 ;    Z  (v/u"^)  =  MDN ; 

therefore,  by  the  general  theory  of  negatives  of  quatemiofis  (in 
183),  we  have 

Ax.j  =  -S;    Zy  =  ir-MDN. 

Now  on  considering  the  construction  described  in  238,  we  easily 
perceive  that  the  angle  mdn  is  still  (see  fig.  49)  the  complement 
of  the  angle  kdm,  which  represents  the  quaternion  jSa"^ .  y  ;  but 
this  representative  angle  was  found  in  238  to  be, 

KDM  =  z  (j3a-i .  7)  =  i (Z)  + JB+>) -TT ; 

its  complement  is  therefore  (in  the  present  case) 

n  l/r^       TP      i?x      3ir-(Z)  +  .E  +  iO 

MDN  =  |ir-i(D  +  -E+i^)= ^^^ 5 ''I 

and  the  supplement  of  this  angle  is  evidently, 

Zy=i(Z)+JE;+F-7r). 

The  angle  of  the  product  (q)  of  the  square-roots  of  the  three  sue- 
cessive  quotients  (28' S  eK'\  8c"  ^),  of  the  vectors  (8,  S,  c)  of  the 
three  corners  of  a  spherical  triangle  (dfe),  is  therefore  still  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  semi-excess  of  that  triangle.  And  whereas 
the  axis  of  this  product  q  is  now  =  -  8,  like  the  axis  of  q  in  259, 
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and  not »  +  S,  as  it  was  in  2689  this  difference  of  sign,  or  of  direc- 
tion, arises  simply  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  art.  238  the  rotation  round  d  from  f  towards  e  is  negO" 
tivBy  whereas  that  rotation  was  positive  in  fig.  40.  Accordingly 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  if  we  still  denote  by  gf  the  same  product 
of  square- roots  as  in  259,  we  shall  have,  for  the  case  of  art.  238, 
the  values  (compare  that  of  the  arc  m'  n'  in  figure  48) : 

Ax. ^  =  +8;    /Lq^iiD  +  E  +  F-Tr). 

I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  as  an  exercise,  to  apply  these  principles 
to  the  two  chief  limiting  cases,  where  the  three  bisecting  vectors 
compose,/?*^/  (as  in  articles  241,  242,  &c.),  a  rectangular,  or 
secondly  (as  in  252,  253,  &c.),  a  coplanar  system  ;  and  to  shew 
that  ea^h  of  the  recently  considered  products  of  square  roots 
reduces  itself,  in  the^r^^  case,  to  a  vector,  and  in  the  second 
case  to  a  scalar, 

262.  In  general,  the  two  lately  studied  quaternions  q  and  q 
are  versors,  with  opposite  axes,  but  with  equal  angles  ;  so  that 

Tj  =  T?=l;    Ax.y'  =  -Ax.3;    zj'  =  zj. 

They  are  therefore  (by  principles  and  definitions  already  fully 
explained)  two  conjugate  versors,  and  are  each  the  reciprocal  of 
the  other ;  each,  as  an  operator,  undoing  what  the  other  does. 
(Compare  162.)     We  have  therefore  her^the  formula, 

q'^Kq  =  q-K 
Now  if  we  write,  for  conciseness, 

r.(68-i)*;    r'  =  (?6-0*;    r''=(S?-i)*; 

we  shall  have,  by  259, 

q'^r\rr; 

and  therefore,  by  190  and  192, 

y=Kj'=Kr  Kr'.Kr", 
and  also. 

But,  as  in  algebra,  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  the  two  square  roots, 
(6S-i)i  and  (gri)^ 
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are  always  reciprocals  of  each  other;  they  are  also,  as  quater- 
nions, conjugate,  if  S  and  c  be  both  unit-vectors,  or  even  if  (as 
lines)  they  be  equally  long^  that  is  (by  110),  if  their  tensors  be 
equal.  Admitting  then  this  equality  of  lengths  of  the  vectors 
S,  c,  ?,  which  will  not  essentially  affect  the  generality  of  the  final 
conclusion,  we  have, 

Kr=r-»  =  (86-0*;    Kr'  =  r-»-(«?-0*;    Kr''=r'-'-(?:8->)*- 

263.  Thus,  by  the  foregoing  article,  we  have  the  expression, 

y-(86->)*  (^?-^)*. (?»-*)*• 
And  we  had,  in  art.  258, 

j-(8«-')*.(6?-')*(28-')*. 

These  two  expressions^  for  the  quaternion  q,  differ  only  bt 
THE  PLACE  OF  THB^oiNT,  which  is  uscd  as  the  mark  o/multipli" 
cation ;  in  this  new  case,  therefore,  the  associative  principle 
STILL  holds  good;  the  three  successive  factors  being  now 
NOT  vectors,  but  QUATERNIONS.  In  exactly  the  same  way  we 
should  prove  that  the  expression  (in  259)  for  q'  does  not  change 
its  value,  when  the  place  of  the  point  is  changed ;  or  that  with 
the  recent  significations  of  r,  /,  r ',  the  following  equation  holds 
good: 

•  r'r\r^r\/r. 

Yet  because  these  three  successive  factors,  r,  r\  r",  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  the  relation, 

r'^.r^r'^l, 

we  cannot  assert  that  we  have  as  yet  done  more,  in  these  Lec- 
tures, as  regards  that  general  associative  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication OF  QUATERNIONS,  which  WRS  cnunciatcd,  without 
proof,  in  art  108,  under  the  form  of  the  equation 

?"?'•?  =  /•?' ?* 

than  to  ruse,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  presumption  in  its  favour,  not  yet 
converted  into  certainty. 

264.  Before  entering  on  the  general  demonstration  of  this  im- 
portant proposition,  it  may  be  useful  to  describe  here  a  new  and 
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,  GENERAL  CONSTRUCTION  for  the  MULTIPLICATION  OF  ANY  TWO 

I  QUATERNIONS,  J  and  r,  of  which  the  representative  angles 

are  given  upon  a  spheric  surface,  in  position  as  well  as  in  mag- 
nitude. 
i  Suppose  then,  at  first,  that  these  two  angles  ofthefactora^  q 

[  and  r,  are  given  as  the  base  angles^  at  the  comers  q  and  r  of  a 

*  spherical  triangle,  qrs,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  60 ;  and  let  it 

i  be  required  to  find  the  representa- 

tive angle  of  the  product ^  rq.    For 
I  this  purpose  we  may  employ  the 

identity  of  art.  49,  namely,  ^a     y^^^^^i 

y^a  =  (7-f-/3)x(/3-5-a); 

aiming,  as  in  the  article  just  cited, 

to  put  the  proposed  quaternion  ^^^^^^^  ^ '~^'r'/ 

factorsy  q  and  r,  under  the  forms 

/3  -i-  a  and  7-^-/3,  respectively.  The  line  /3  must  be  situated  in, 
or  parallel  to,  the  planes  of  both  the  factors ;  and  these  two  planes 
are  constructed  by  the  two  tangent  planes  to  the  sphere^  at  the 
points  Q  and  r.  Conceive  a  cylinder  circumscribed  about 
THE  SPHERE,  SO  as  to  ^oticA  it  along  the  great  circle  which  passes 
through  these  two  points;  then  every  tangent  plane  to  the 
sphere,  at  any  point  of  this  circle,  is  also  a  tangent  to  the  cylin- 
der, and  is  parallel  to  the  axis  thereof;  the  line  of  intersection 
of  any  two  such  tangent  planes  must  therefore  be  itself  also  pa- 
rallel to  this  axis,  and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  great  circle  of  contact  qr  :  we  know  then  the  direction  of 
the  line  /3,  namely  that  of  this  last-mentioned  axis,  or  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  may  proceed  to  deduce  from  it,  as  follows,  the  two 
^  other  sought  directions,  of  the  lines  a  and  y.     Imagine  that,  at 

each  of  the  two  given  points,  q  and  r,  that  is  at  each  extremity 
of  the  base,  a  normal  arc  is  erected,  perpendicular  to  that  given 
base,  but  contained  upon  the  spheric  surface,  and  situated  (to 
fix  our  conceptions)  on  that  hemisphere  which  contains  the  given 
vertex  s.  The  common  initial  direction  of  these  two  perpendicular 
arcs,  or  (in  other  words)  the  common  direction  of  the  two  corres- 
ponding and  rectilinear  tangents  to  the  sphere,  may  (on  the  plan 
just  now  mentioned)  be  denoted  by  the  letter  /3,  regarded  as  sig- 
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Difying  a  certain  vector^  to  which  both  these  tangents  are  parol' 
lel^  and  which  is  (as  has  been  seen)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  base.  And  then  by  suitably  erecting  (as  suggested  in  fig.  50), 
at  Q  and  r,  two  other  normal  arcs,  perpendicular  to  the  two  given 
stdes^  QS  and  rs»  we  shall  obtain,  by  their  initial  directions,  the 
two  other  required  vectors,  a  and  y,  as  the  initial  tangents  to 
these  new  normal  arcs,  or  at  least  lines  parallel  thereto. 

265.  But  these  two  new  perpendiculars  have  the  directions 
respectively  of  the  axes  of  two  new  cylinders^  circumscribed  about 
the  sphere  so  as  to  touch  it  along  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle; 
and  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  at  the  vertex  s  of  the  trian- 
glp,  being  a  common  tangent  to  the  sphere  and  to  these  two 
cylinders,  contains  two  lines  tangential  to  the  sphere,  and  parallel 
respectively  to  the  two  axes  of  the  two  new  cylinders,  or  parallel 
to  a  and  y.  The  plane  of  the  quaternion  7  -4-  a,  which  is,  by  the 
general  theory  of  quaternion  multiplication,  the  plane  of  the 
sought  product,  rq^  is  therefore  parallel  to,  and  may  be  assumed 
as  coincident  with,  this  last  tangential  plane  at  the  vertex  s.  And 
this  point  s  itself  as  distinguished  from  its  own  opposite  upon 
the  sphere,  is  the  positive  pole  of  the  required  resultant  rota- 
tion,  or  of  the  sought  quaternion  product,  at  least  with  the  ar- 
rangement in  fig.  50  ;  while  the  angle  of  this  product  is  equal 
(as  the  same  figure  shews)  to  the  supple»ient  of  the  vertical  an* 
gle^  at  s,  of  the  givea  triangle  qhs.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
prolong  one  side  of  that  triangle,  suppose  qs,  to  some  point  t, 
and  to  take  then  the  exterior  vertical  angle,  tsr,  as  the 
representative  angle  of  the  sought  qucUernion  product^  rq,  if  the 
two  quaternion  factors^  q  and  r,  regarded  as  multiplicand  and 
multiplier,  be,  as  above,  represented  by  the  two  base  angles,  sqr, 
and  QRs,  of  the  same  given  triangle,  and  if  the  arrangement  of 
the  points  be  such  as  we  have  lately  conceived  it  to  be ;  that  is, 
more  fully,  if  the  rotation  round  the  vertex  (s)  of  the  triangle, 
from  the  base  angle  (r)  which  represents  the  multiplier  (r), 
toivards  that  other  base  angle  (q)  which  represents  the  multipli^ 
cand  {q)j  be  positive,  as  in  the  recent  figure.   - 

266.  Many  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
general  construction  for  a  product ;  but  it  seems  to  be  proper 
previously  to  exhibit  the  agreement  of  this  method  of  employing 
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representative  angles^  with  another  general  method  of  multipli- 
cation, which  was  explained  in  the  foregoing  Lecture^and  which 
made  use  of  representative  arcs  ;  namely  the  construction  in 
art.  217.  To  make  this  agreement  evident,  I  have  drawn  the 
annexed  figure  51,  where  qrs  is  the  same  spherical  triangle  as  in 
the  rec^ent  figaire  50 ;  p  is  the 
middle  point  of  the  base  qr,  ^*«-  **• 

and  the  hemisphere  with  p  for  JL' 

pole  is  supposed  to  be  ortho- 
graphically  projected ;  qs  pro- 
longed meets  the  bounding 
circle  in  t  ;  and  k,  l,  m,  are 
respectively  the  positive  poles 
of  the  arcs  qs,  qr,  sr,  while  l 
is  opposite  to  l.  The  new 
figure  shews,  reciprocally,  that 
Q,  R,  s  are  the  positive  poles, 
respectively,  of  the  arcs  kl, 
LM,  KM  ;  and  that  the  arcs  kl, 
lm,  represent  the  same  two  gi- 
ven quaternion  factors,  q  and  r,  as  the  angles  sqr,  qrs.  Hence  by 
the  rule  of  art.  217,  and  by  the  present  figure,  the  arc  km,  or  the 
angle  ksm^  represents  the  sought  quaternion  product  r^  (abstract- 
ing still  from  tensors).  But  we  have  the  equation  between  angles, 

KSM  =  TSR, 

even  when  planes  and  directions  are  attended  to ;  consequently 
the  EXTERNAL  VERTICAL  ANGLE^  TSR,  of  the  triangle  whose  base 
angles  represent  the /actors^  is  seen  anew  to  represent  the  pro- 
duct  sought.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  the  triangle  ml'k, 
as  compared  with  qsr,  is  merely  the  well-known  polar,  or  sup- 
plementary TRIANGLE,  Considered  often  in  spherical  trigono- 
metry ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  I  have  hitherto  made  no  use 
of  any  trigonometrical  formula.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  quadrants  kq,  ks,  prolonged,  are  touched  by  the  two  lines 
which  lately  received  the  common  designation  of  a ;  lq,  lr,  by 
the  two  lines  named  /3 ;  and  mr,  ms,  by  the  lines  which  were 
denoted  by  y. 
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267.  Resuming  figure  50,  we  may  notice  that  the  operation 
of  the  multiplicand  g,  regarded  as  a  versor,  has  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing the  line  a,  and  the  tangent  to  the  side  qs,  to  turn  together  in 
the  plane  which  is  tangential  to  the  sphere  at  q,  till  they  take 
respectively  the  positions  of  the  line  /3,  and  of  the  tangent  to  the 
base  QR.    We  may  therefore  conceive  the  same  act  of  version  to 
catAse  the  side,  qs,  itself,  together  with  its  prolongation  st,  to 
turn  upon  the  spheric  surjace,  round  the  point  q  as  a  pole,  till 
this  arc  qst  comes  to  coincide,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  original 
position  of  the  bascy  qr,  and  of  that  base  prolonged.    Again  the 
act  oi proversion^  of  which  the  multiplier,  r,  is  the  agent,  turns 
the  other  line  marked  /3,  in  the  tangent  plane  at  r,  till  it  takes 
the  position  of  y ;  and  at  the  same  time  obliges  the  base  rq  to 
take  the  position  of  the  side  rs  ;  or  causes  the  prolongation  of 
the  basCf  which  had  originally  the  direction  of  qr  (and  not  the 
opposite  direction  of  rq),  to  turn  upon  the  spheric  surface,  round 
the  pole  R,  till  it  takes  the  direction  of  the  side  rs  reversed^  or  in 
other  words  the  direction,  sr,  of  that  side  measured ^rom  the  ver- 
tex.     We  may  then  say  that,  in  this  example,  which  may  repre- 
sent generally  (at  least  with  some  easy  modifications)   every 
case  of  multiplication  of  two  quaternions,  the  versor  (q)  has 
changed  the  arcual  direction,  st,  of  one  side  prolonged  through 
the  vertex,  to  the  direction  of  the  base,  qr,  or  of  that  base  pro- 
longed; and  that  the  pro  versor  (r)  has  afterwards  cAan^^dMt^ 
direction  of  the  base,  qr,  to  the  direction  of  the  other  side,  sr, 
measured  now  ^om  vertex  towards  base.  But  we  have  seen  that 
our  principles  establish  a  general  connexion  between  muUiplicch- 
tion  ofversors  and  composition  of  rotations ;  so  that  while  we 
have  generally  the  formula  (65), 

Transversor  =  Proversor  x  Versor, 

the  effect  of  a  transversion  is  always  conceived  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  two  successive  effects  of  the  corresponding  version  and  pro- 
version  combined.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect,  in  the  re- 
cent example,  that  (by  a  sort  of  elimination  of  the  intermediate 
direction  of  the  base)  the  transversor,  rq,  should  be  found  to 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  direction,  st,  ofovz  side  pro- 
longed through  the  vertex,  to  turn  upon  the  spheric  surface 
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ROUND  THAT  vBRTBX  9  OS  a  POLB,  till  it  ossutnes  the  direction^ 
8R»  qfthe  OTHBR  side  of  the  triangle  unprolomgbd  ;  or  at  least 
not  prolonged  through  the  vertex,  but  measured  towards  (and 
not  away  from)  the  base.  And  such  accordingly  has  been  found, 
in  fig.  50,  to  be  precisely  the  bffbct  of  thb  transvbrsor; 
for  the  external  vertical  angle,  tsr,  has  been  seen  in  that 
figure  to  represent  the  sought  product,  rq  ;  although  the  proof 
of  this  result,  which  was  given  in  recent  articlesi  did  not  involve 
the  consideration  of  any  rotation  of  arcs,  but  only  introduced 
and  combined  rotations  of  straight  lines. 

268.  It  was  remarked  in  art.  218,  that  there  exists  a  remark- 
able  analogy  between  the  multiplication  of  versors,  and  an  opera- 
tion which  may  be  called  the  addition  of  their  representative 
arcs.  And  at  this  stage  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  appear  to  be 
altogether  fanciful,  or  useless,  if  I  call  your  attention  to  another 
analogy  of  the  same  sort,  connecting  multiplication  and  addition. 
For  we  have  recently  seen  that  while  the  fetors  q  and  r  are 
represented  by  the  base-angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  their  pro^ 
duct,  rq,  is  on  the  same  plan  represented  by  the  exterior  and  ver- 
tical angle.  Now,  if  this  spherical  triangle  should  happen  to  be, 
in  all  its  dimensions,  a  small  one,  and  therefore  nearly  plane,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  angle  of  the  product  would  be,  in  the  most 
simple  and  elementary  sense  of  the  words,  equal  (at  least  nearly) 
to  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  factors.  If  then  we  agree  to 
say,  by  analogy,  even  when  the  sides  are  not  small,  that  **  the 
BZTBRiOR  VBRTICAL  ANGLE  ofo  sphcrical  triangle,  is  the  sphb- 
RiCAL  SUM  of  the  two  base  angles"  (taken  in  a  certain  order,  to 
be  considered  presently),  and  remember  the  law  of  the  tensors 
(188),  we  shall  find  ourselves  able  to  enunciate,  generally,  the 

following  RULB  FOR  THB  MULTIPLICATION  OF  ANT  TWO  QUA- 
TERNIONS :  **  The  tbnsor  of  the  product  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tensors  ;  and  the  anglb  of  the  product  is  e^ual  to 
the  spherical  sum  of  the  angles  qfthe  factors" 

269.  It  was  observed,  just  now,that  in  taking  this  spherical 
sum,  the  ordbr  of  the  summands  must  be  attended  to.  In  fact 
if  this  were  otherwise,  the  spherical  addition  of  angles  would 
be  a  commutative  operation ;  and  would  therefore  be  unfit  to  re- 
present generally  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  or  of  versors, 
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which  we  know  (arts.  219,  &c.)  to  be  a  non^commutative  one. 
Accordingly  it  was  observedi  at  the  end  of  art.  265,  that  in  ob- 
taining the  external  vertical  angle  tsr  as  a  representative  of  the 
product^  rq,  we  had  assumed  the  arrangement  of  the  Jactors^  q 
and  r,  to  be  sach  as  is  indicated  in  fig.  50 ;  the  rotation  round  s 
from  R  towards  u  being  positive.  Had  we  wished  to  construct, 
on  the  same  plan^  the  product,  ;r,  of  the  same  pair  of  factors, 
taken  now  in  an  apposite  order;  and  to  contrastf  as  to  their  pro* 
sitions  on  the  sphere,  the  representative  angles  of  these  two  pro* 
ducts  ;  we  should  have  been  led  to  form  a  figure  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing. In  this  new  figure,  52,  the  angles  rqs,  rqs'  are  equal 
in  amount,  but  lie  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  common  base,  qr,  of  the  two  tri^ 
angles,  asR,  qs'r  ;  and  a  similar  rela- 
tion connects  the  angles  qrs^  qrb^; 
whence  the  old  and  new  sides  as,  qs' 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  lengthy  and  so 
are  the  sides  rs,  rs^  compared  among  ''^ 
themselves.  The  vertical  angles  of 
these  two  triangles  are  therefore  also 
equal  to  each  other  in  amount,  whether 
both  the  interior  or  both  the  exterior  be  compared ;  but  the  two 
vertices,  s,  s',  are  situated  at  opposite  sides  of  the  base,  although 
with  a  certain  symmetry  of  situation  respecting  it ;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  arc  ss',  connecting  these  two  vertices,  is  perpen* 
dicularly  bisected  by  this  common  base,  or  by  the  great  circle  of 
which  it  is  a  part  And  while  the  one  exterior  vertical  angle,  tsr, 
still  represents,  as  before,  the  product  rq  lately  considered,  it  is 
the  other  exterior  angle,  rsV,  at  the  other  vertex,  s\  which  re- 
presents the  new  product  qr.     These  two  products, 

rq  and  qr, 

are  therefore  again  found,  by  this  new  construction,  to  differ  ge- 
nerally among  themselves;  because  although  their  tensors  and 
angles  are  equal  (in  amount),  their  polbs^  s  and  s',  have  diffe- 
rent POSITIONS  on  the  sphere. 

270.  As  to  the  reasons  for  this  difference  of  positions,  and 
the  rules  by  which  it  may  be  remembered  or  recovered,  it  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  while  the  rotation  round  s 
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from  R  towards  q  is  positive^  as  before,  the  rotation  round  the 
Bame  pole  Sj  from  q  towards  r,  \%^Jbr  that  very  reason^  negative  ; 
while  it  isy  on  the  contrary,  from  a  towards  R,  that  the  rotation 
is  positive  round  s'.  For  thus  we  may  perceive  that  the  genend 
relation  qf  positions  between  the  three  poles,  of  multiplier,  multi- 
plicand, and  product,  with  respect  to  their  arrangement  on  the 
sphere,  or  to  the  character  of  the  rot€Uion  from  first  towards  se« 
cond  round  third,  which  in  our  former  construction  (264,  260), 
for  the  multiplication  rxq,  was  in  fact  satisfied  by  the  points  r, 
U,  8'  is  now,  for  that  very  reason,  not  satisfied  also  by  the  same 
three  points,  in  their  new  arrangement,  o,  R,  s;  whereas  it  is  sa« 
tisfied  by  the  three  points  q,  r,  s'.  In  short  we  are  now  obliged 
to  look  out  for  some  new  point  on  the  sphere,  distinct  from  s, 
and  adapted  to  be  the  pole  of  the  new  product,  qr;  because  that 
old  pole  8  does  not  possess,  with  respect  to  a  and  r,  regarded 
now  as  poles  respectively  of  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  the  re- 
quisite relation  of  arrangement;  or  (in  other  words)  is  not  situa- 
ted in  what  is  now  the  proper  hemisphere,  with  respect  to  the 
great  circle  through  q  and  r.  And  in  the  other  hemisphere,  which 
is  now  the  proper  one,  we  find  a  pointy  namely  the  one  called 
lately  s',  which  does  in  fact  satisfy  not  only  this  condition,  but  all 
the  other  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  is  therefore  of  course  to 
be  adopted,  as  the  pole  of  the  new  product,  qr,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  old  pole,  s. 

271.  We  might  also  reason  on  the  lines  a,  /3',  y,  of  fig.  62, 
as  we  did  on  the  lines  a,  /3,  y,  of  fig.  60.  Or  we  might  construct 
a  new  diagram,  in  connexion  with  the  new  order  of  the  factors, 
but  on  the  same  general  plan  as  fig.  61,  which  would  enable  us, 
by  comparison  and  contrast  with  that  figure,  to  bring  into  play 
again  an  earlier  construction  (fig.  37,  art  219),  whereby  we  ex- 
hibited, in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  the  general  non^commuttUivS' 
ness  of  quaternion  multiplication,  or  the  non^coincidence  as  to  their 
planes,  and  therefore  also  as  to  their  poles,  of  the  two  arcs  (in 
that  former  figure,  km  and  m'k'),  which  were  obtained  when  the 
two  summand  arcs  (kl  and  lm)  were  combined  in  two  opposite 
orders.  Or^  in  fig.  61  itself,  we  might  cons^truct  three  neu;  points, 
K^  u^  s',  which  should  be,  respectively,  the  reflexions  of  the 
three  old  points,  k^  m,  s,  with  respect  to  the  base  qr,  as  l'  is 
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already,  in  the  same  figure,  the  analogous  reflexion  of  l  ;  and 
then,  while  the  new  versor  r  would  be  represented  by  the  new 
arcual  vector  mV,  and  the  new  proversor  q  by  the  new  arcual 
provector  l'k'',  the  new  and  sought  transversor  qr  would  be  seen 
to  be  represented  (on  the  plan  of  217)  by  the  new  arcual  trans- 
vector  M  V,  of  which  the  pole  would  be  at  the  new  vertex  s',  and 
the  length  would  be  equivalent  (in  degrees)  to  the  supplement  of 
the  new  vertical  angle  qs'r,  or  of  the  old  vertical  angle  rsq  ;  so 
that  by  prolonging  the  new  side  qs'  to  t',  we  should  again  be  led 
to  construct  the  new  exterior  and  vertical  angle  rsV,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  new  product,  qr.  Or  finally  we  might  employ  the 
same  general  mode  of  illustration  as  in  the  more  recent  article 
267 ;  and  observe  that  in  performing  the  new  multiplication,  9  x  r, 
after  the  new  versor  (r)  has  changed  the  direction  of  rs'  to  that  of 
rq,  or  the  direction  of  s'r  to  that  of  qr,  the  new  proversor  q  changes 
this  last  direction  of  qr  to  that  of  qs',  or  of  sV;  whence  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  (what  in  fact  has  been  otherwise  proved)  that  the 
effect  of  the  new  transversor  (qr)  must  be  to  produce  at  once  that 
change  which  the  two  other  versors  have  thus  done  successively, 
and  upon  the  whole  ;  namely,  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
arc  s'r  to  that  of  the  arc  sV.  For  thus  it  might  be  seen  again 
that  the  angle  rsV,  in  fig.  52,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  new  product^  qr^  as  in  fact  we  have  found  it  to  do. 
272.  As  furnishing  another  general  rule  for  remembering  or 
recovering,  if  we  should  ever  happen  to  forget,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  positions  of  the  vertex y  s  and  s',  which  thus  cor- 
responds to  the  distinction  between  the  two  arrangements  of  the 
two  factors^  q  and  r,  we  may  employ  the  following  Theorem, 
which  is  easily  derived  from  remarks  lately  made,  and  includes 
several  earlier  results:  ^Mn  any  Multiplication  of  two  Qua- 
ternions, the  ROTATION  round  the  Axis  of  the  Multiplier,  from 
the  Axis  of  the  Multiplicand,  towards  the  Axis  of  the  Product, 
is  POSITIVE."  With  the  help  of  this  theorem,  or  rule,  there  can 
never  be  any  difficulty  experienced,  in  forming  at  least  a  distinct 
CONCEPTION  qfthe  result  of  the  multiplication  of  any  two 
QUATERNIONS,  whosc  representative  angles  are  given^  as  two 
determined  spherical  angles  (their  order  being  also  given)  ;  even 
when  these  two  angles  do  not  happen  to  be  given^  as  in  264  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  as  being  already  the  two  base  angles  of  a 
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spherical  triangle,  whose  vertex  was  moreover  there  conceived  to 
be  given  as  having  (as  supposed  in  fig.  50)  a  certain  relation  to 
the  bcue,  depending  on  the  order  of  the  factors,  and  on  the  cha- 
racter of  a  certain  rotation.  To  shew  this  clearly^  let  us  imagine 
that  the  two  arbitrary  spherical  angles  kql,  mrm,  in  fig.  03,  re- 
present  respectively  any  given  multiplicand 
q^  and  any  given  multiplier  r ;  and  let  us 
seek  to  construct  another  spherical  angle, 
which  shall  represent  the  sought  product, 
rq.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose the  vertices  q  and  r  of  the  two  given  L^ 
angles  to  be  connected  by  an  arc  of  a  great 
circle  qr^  and  then  to  conceive  a  new  ver-  ^ 
tex  8  determined  in  that  hemisphere  towards  which  the  rotation 
round  r  from  q  is  positive,  by  the  conditions  that  it  shall  satisfy 
the  two  following  equations  between  angles : 
sqr^kql;     qrs  =  mrn. 

For  then  by  prolonging  qs  to  t,  or  rs  to  u,  we  shall  obtain  an 
angle  tsr,  or  qsu,  which  shall  be,  on  principles  recently  explained, 
the  required  representative  angle  of  rj,  or  at  least  of  the  versor 
of  this  sought  quaternion  product,  while  the  tensor  is  simply  still 
the  arithmetical  product  of  the  tensors. 

273.  A  few  corollaries  from  tliis  general  construction  for  mul- 
tiplication, which  is  for  angles  what  the  construction  in  art.  217 
was  for  arcs,  may  be  usefully  inserted  here.  And  first  we  shall 
employ  it  to  illustrate,  and  to  deduce  anew,  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  the  symbol  aj3,  where  a,  /3  are  supposed  to  denote  two 
unit-vectors  oa,  ob,  terminating  at  two  given  points  a,  b,  of  the 
surface  of  the  unit-sphere.  For  this  purpose,  I  conceive  that  q, 
in  fig.  54,  is  the  pole  of  the 
arc  AB,  and  of  the  semicircle 
aa';  and  then  because  baq 
and  QBA  are  evidently  repre- 
sentative angles  of  the  multi- 
plier a  and  the  mutiplicand 
fif  considered  as  quadrantal 
versors  (122,  &c.),  it  is  clear 
(from    recent    results)  that  A' 
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bqa!  must  represent  the  product  o/3.  The  axis  of  the  product  of  two 
vectors  is  therefore  seen  anew  to  be  perpendictdcar  to  their  plane, 
and  to  be  such  that  the  rotation  round  it  from  multiplier  to  mul* 
tiplicand  is  positive  ;  while  the  angle  of  the  same  product  is  seen 
to  be,  in  amount,  x\ie  supplement  of  the  angle  between  the  factors; 
all  which  agrees  with  the  earlier  conclusions  of  art.  88.  (See  also 
122,  and  compare  236,  237.)  If  b  take  the  position  p,  in  the 
same  new  fig.  54,  the  angle  between  the  factors  is  rights  and  such 
therefore  is  also  its  supplement,  namely,  the  angle  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  the  product  of  two  rectangular  lines  is  therefore  seen  anew 
to  degenerate  from  a  quaternion  to  a  Kne,  because,  as  a  yersor, 
it  is  quadrantal  (compare  again  122).  On  the  other  hand  if  b 
approach  to  a,  the  angle  bqa'  tends  to  become  equal  to  two  right 
angles;  and  the  product  of  two  coincident  lines  is  thus  anew 
perceived  to  reduce  itself  to  a  negative  scalar  (as  in  84),  because 
its  angle  is  » ir  (compare  149,  163).  And  finally,  when  b  ap- 
proches  to  a',  the  angle  bqa'  tends  to  vanish  ;  from  which  we 
might  €tgain  infer  (as  in  same  art.  84),  that  the  product  of  two 
opposite  lines  is  a  positive  scalar j  its  angle  being  «  0. 

274.  The  same  figure  54  illustrates  also  the  general  signifi- 
cation of  some  other  useful  symbols,  for  example,  the  symbol 
^a~^.  The  right  angle  qa'b,  at  the  opposite  comer  tL  oi  the 
rectangular  lune  jul  (or  more  fully,  the  lune  aba'qa),  represents 
evidently  the  reciprocal  a'^  of  that  given  vector  a,  which  was 
itself  represented  by  the  other  right  angle  of  the  lune,  namely  by 
baq  ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  two  quadrantal  and  right-handed 
rotations,  round  the  two  opposite  poles  a  and  a',  destroy  the 
effects  of  each  other;  or  because  (see  art.  117),  if  a  be  an  unit' 
vector^  its  reciprocal  is  equal  to  its  negative :  in  symbols, 

a'^'^-a,  if  Ta«  1. 

Hence  the  product  /3a~^  is  represented,  in  the  recent  figure  54, 
by  the  angle  aqb.  And  hence  again  we  might  conclude  (as  in 
118),  that  the  following  equation  or  identity  holds  good : 

For  we  see  anew  that  the  product  /3  x  o'S  as  well  as  the  quotient 
/3  -r  ch  has  its  angle  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  lines  a  and 
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f3»  and  haft  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  those  two  lines, 
this  axis  being  also  such  that  the  rotation  round  it  from  the  divi- 
sor a  to  the  dividend  /3  is  positive.  The  vector  character  (122,  &c.) 
of  the  quotient  of  two  rectangular  lines,  and  the  scalar  character 
(69,  &e.)  of  the  quotient  of  two  paraUel  lines,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  this  last  auoTiBNT  becoming /lOft^oe  or  nega^ 
tive^  according  as  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  compared  are 
similar  or  opposite^  whereas,  for  a  product,  this  rule  qf  signs 
is,  as  we  have  lately  seen  again,  revbrsbd,  would  also  offer 
themselves  anew,  as  obvious  consequences,  from  the  recent  con- 
struction for  /3a'^,  regarded  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  construc- 
tion also  for  /3  H-  a. 

275.  Again  we  may  employ  the  same  fig.  54  to  interpret  in 
a  new  way  another  symbol,  which  often  occurs  in  this  calculus, 
namely  the  symbol  ^''  ./3.  Conceive  the  point  c  so  chosen  on 
the  arc  ab  prolonged,  that  we  may  have  the  arcual  equality, 

then  the  angle  bqc  will  be  a  new  representation  for  /3a~^  re- 
garded now  as  a  multiplier ;  and  the  triangle  bqc,  considered  as 
having  sa  for  its  base,  and  c  for  its  vertex,  will  shew,  by  the 
general  rule  of  art.  266,  that  its  external  vertical  angle  a^cq  re- 
presents the  sought  product,  /3a*^  •  /3.  But  this  latter  cmgle  is 
right;  therefore  the  corresponding  procAfcl,  in  writing  which  we 
may  (by  the  last  Lecture)  omit  the  pointy  is  a  Une :  namely,  the 
unit-vector  y  or  oc,  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the  sphere  to  the 
point  c.  We  may  therefore  write,  under  the  conditions  lately 
supposed,  the  equation, 

and  we  see  that  the  line  7,  thus  found,  is  simply  what  may  be  called 
the  RBFLBXioN  of  the  line  a,  with  respect  to  the  line/3;  in  such 
a  manner  that  /3  bisects  thb  anglb  between  a  and  y.  Indeed 
this  result  obviously  agrees  with  what  was  shewn,  in  arts.  133, 
134,  respecting  the  third  proportional  to  two  directed  lines.  Of 
course  you  do  not  require  to  be  told,  that  from  the  way  in  which 
the  figure  has  been  put  into  perspective^  by  the  principles  of  or^ 
thographic  projection^  the  supposed  equal  arcs  ab  and  bc  (which 
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I  happened  to  take  as  each  ==  60^)  are  represented  by  unequal 
lines ;  and  that,  in  all  the  other  orthographic  projections  sub- 
mitted to  you,  results  of  the  same  sort  occur. 

276.  It  was  remarked  in  the  last-cited  article  (134),  that  the 
square  root  oftHe  product  of  two  vectors  is  not  generally  equal 
to  that  other  vector^  which  thus  bisects  the  angle  between  them, 
and  is  in  a  certain  sense  their  mean  proportional.  Accordingly, 
with  the  help  of  the  recent  figure  54,  we  can  easily  assign  a  repre- 
sentation for  the  value  of  the  symbol 

and  thereby  shew  distinctly,  in  a  new  way,  that  this  symbol  de- 
notes generally  a  quaternion^  but  not  a  Une.  In  fact,  in  fig.  54, 
the  product  ay  is  represented  by  the  angle  cqa',  and  its  square 
root  is  therefore  represented,  on  the  principles  of  the  Fourth 
Lecture,  by  the  half  of  that  angle,  namely  by  cqd  (or  dqa'),  if 
we  conceive  the  point  d  to  bisect  the  arc  ca';  but  this  new  re- 
presentative angle,  cqd,  is  acute^  and,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  be 
the  angle  of  a  vector^  regarded  as  a  (quadrantal)  versor.  It  is 
true  that  this  process  of  construction  and  of  reasoning  admits  of 
some  limits  and  modificcUions^  connected  with  changes  of  the 
value  of  the  arc  ab  ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  general  result, 
nor  does  it  seem  that,  at  this  stage  of  our  course,  they  can  occa- 
sion to  you  any  difficulty.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that 
the  same  figure  54  may  serve  to  illustrate,  for  the  case  where  the 
arc  AB  is  less  than  a  quadrant,  or  where  the  angle  between  the 
two  vectors  a  and  /3  is  acute,  th^  conclusions  that 

(7a-i)*«^o-S  if  7  =  00-10, 
and  that  under  the  same  conditions  the  symbol 

(7o-i)*o 

denotes  the  line  j3,  namely,  the  mean  proportional  between  a  and 
y ;  both  which  conclusions  agree  with  ordinary  algebra,  and  with 
what  was  shewn  in  art.  134. 

277.  The  following  product  of  square  roots 
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is  again  not  to  be  confounded  in  this  Calculus,  with  the  lint^ 

nor  with  either  of  the  two  quaternions^ 

(/3«)*,  (a/3)*; 

although,  in  common  or  commutative  algebra,  these  four  symbols 
might  be  treated  as  being  only  transformations  of  each  other. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  shew  what  ttf,  on  our  principles,  the  sig- 
nification of  the  symbol  recently  written  (jS^ai).     For  this  pur- 
pose we  may  conceive  that  a  and  /3  are  unir  vectors,  directed  to 
A  and  B  in  the  annexed  figure  55 ;  and  that  on  the  arc  ab  as  base, 
a  spherical  isosceles  triangle  adb  is  con- 
structed, with  its  base  angles  at  a  and  b  ^*     ' 
each  equal  to  half  a  right  angle,  and  with  a          /^^^^ 
positive  direction  of  rotation  round  b  from      >^^?Sx^ 
a  towards  d  ;  for  then  the  external  vertical  E7y^^^'''T^'v\A^ 
angle,  at  the  new  point  d  thus  found,  will  ^^       i       ^^ 
represent  (by  265,  &c.)  the  product  of 
square  roots  required;  because  these  two  square  roots  them- 
selves, namely  a^  and  /3^,  are  represented,  in  this  constructioni 
by  the  two  angles,  of  45^  each,  dab  and  abd. 

278.  Again,  it  was  remarked,  in  art.  135,  that  the  following 
other  products  of  fractional  powers  of  vectors, 

/3*a»  and  /3»a*, 

denote,  generally,  in  this  calculus,  not  the  two  lines  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  inserted  as  two  mean  proportionals  between  the 
lines  a  and  /3,  but  two  quaternions^  of  which  we  promised  to  as- 
sign afterwards  the  tensors  and  the  versors.  Accordingly  we 
know  now  that  their  tensors  are  simply, 

T/3i  Ta»  and  T/3»  Ta*, 

namely  the  two  mean  proportionals  which  are  in  fact  inserted 
between  the  two  tensors  Ta  and  T/3.  And  with  respect  to  the 
two  versors,  the  recent  figure  55  enables  us  to  construct  them» 
or  their  representative  angles,  by  merely  erecting  on  the  base  ab 
two  new  spherical  triangles,  as  indicated  in  the  figure^  with  the 
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base  angles  eab,  abb  of  one  triangle  respectively  equal  to  60^ 
and  30^»  while  those  of  the  other  triangle,  namely,  fab  and  abf, 
are  on  the  contrary  30^  and  6(P,  and  directions  of  rotations  are 
attended  to.  For  then  these  four  base  angles  will  represent  re- 
spectively the  four  fractional  powers  of  vectors, 

a*, /3*,  anda*,/3*; 

and  the  t^o  products  required  will  be  represented  by  the  exter- 
nal vertical  angles  at  e  and  f. 

279.  More  generally,  if  a  and  /3  be  two  unit- vectors  oa  and 
OB,  and  t  a  scalar  exponent  which  we  may  conceive  to  vary  from 
0  to  1,  then  the  quaternion 

is  a  versor,  of  which  the  unit  axis,  Ax  •  g-  op,  if  drawn  from  a 
fixed  origin  o,  describes,  by  its  extremity  p,  a  certain  curve  apb 
upon  the  unit  sphere,  from  the  point  a  to  the  point  b  ;  and  this 
curve  is  such  that  in  each  position  of  the  spherical  triangle  apb, 
the  two  base  angles  at  a  and  b  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
while  the  exterior  and  vertical  angle  at  p  is  equal  to  the  variable 
angle  of  the  quaternion  q.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  given  base  ab 
be  a  small  arc^  the  curve  apb  thus  described,  approaches  to  a 
semicircle^  and  the  quaternion  q  does  not  much  differ  from  a  vec* 
tor^  because  its  angle  is  not  mtich  less  than  a  right  angle ;  and 
those  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  spherical  co- 
nies may  easily  convince  themselves  that  in  general  this  curve 
apb  is  what  is  called  by  geometers  a  spherical  semi-ellipse^  de- 
scribed on  the  arc  ab  as  its  major  axis^  and  projected  orthogra- 
phically  into  the  plane  semi-ellipse  abdfb  of  the  recent  figure 
65,  in  which  figure  the  major  axis  becomes  the  line  ab.  Indeed 
it  is  known  (and  quaternions  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  new  and 
simple  proof  of  the  result),  that  if  the  base  of  a  spherical  triangle 
be  given,  and  also  the  sum  of  the  base  angles  {this  sum  being 
taken  in  the  usual  sense,  by  mere  addition  of  magnitudes),  then, 
whether  this  sum  be  or  be  not  a  right  angle,  the  locus  of  the  vet* 
tex  is  still  a  spherical  conic. 

2B0.  Combuding  the  same  general  conceptions  of  fractional 
powers  of  vectors,  and  of  products  of  versors  constructed  by  their 
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representative  angles,  but  not  obliging  now  (as  in  the  last  figure) 
the  angles  of  the  factors  to  be  complementary,  we  may  easily 
see  that  for  any  sphertccd  triangle  abc,  of  which  the  corners  a, 
B,  c,  conceived  still  to  be  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  unit- 
sphere,  have  a,  /3,  y  for  their  vector  units,  while  the  magnitudes 
of  the  angles  at  those  three  corners  are  supposed  to  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

^-y,     /^-y,     ^-y* 

the  three  following  relations  exist : 

yt'M^pf^x.    ^t-x^yM^^.    p«-jf«ar^. 

provided  that,  as  in  fig.  56,  the  rotation  round  c  from  b  to  a  is 
positive.    And  hence  it  follows  that,  under 
this  last  condition,  we  have  also. 

The  associative  principle  holds,  therefore, 

here  again  ;   and,  omitting  the  pointy  we 

may  write,  for  every  spherical  triangle 

ABC,  whose  corners  are  arranged  in  the  lately  mentioned  order 

of  rotation^  the  simple  but  important  formula : 

And  hence,  either  by  permuting  cyclically  the  symbols  a,  /3,  y 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ^,  y^  z  on  the  other,  or  by  a  direct  per- 
formance of  calculations  similar  to  the  foregoing,  we  are  con- 
ducted to  the  analogous  formulse : 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say,  but  I  cannot  expect  you  yet  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  remark,  that  the  whole  doctrine  ofsTHs^ 
RiCAL  TRiGONOMETRT  is  INCLUDED  lu  any  ONE  ofthesc  three 
last  formulcB  ;  at  least  when  they  are  interpreted  and  developed 
according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions. Meanwhile  it  may  be  observed  that  by  combining  the 
results  of  the  present  article  with  the  phraseology  proposed  in 
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Fig.  57. 


art.  268^  or  even  from  the  principles  of  that  former  article  alone, 
we  are  naturally  conducted  to  enunciate  the  following  general 
proposition :  **  The  Spherical  Sum  of  the  three  Angles  of  any 
Spherical  Triangle,  taken  in  a  suitable  Order  of  succession, 
is  always  equal  to  Two  Right  Angles.'* 

281.  The  general  signification  of  the  symbols 

q'^r  ,q  and  rqr'^^ 

which,  in  yirtue  of  the  non-commutative  character  of  quaternion 
multiplication,  cannot  generally  be  reduced  to  the  simpler  forms 
r  and  g,  was  proposed  in  221  as  a  subject  for  our  future  discus- 
sion. It  is  easy  now  to  interpret  either  of  these  two  reserved 
symbols,  for  example,  the  latter  of  them,  as  follows.  Construct, 
as  in  figure  67,  a  spherical  triangle  abc,  of  which  the  base  angles 
at  A  and  b  represent  the 
factors  q  and  r,  while  the  ^^ 

rotation  round  b  from  a 
towards  the  vertex  c  is 
positive ;  and  let  b'  be  the  B 
point  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  B.  Then  the  ex- 
ternal vertical  angle,  acb', 
will  represent  the  product  f^;  and  the  angle  cb'a  will  re- 
present the  reciprocal  r-^  To  construct  next  the  new  product 
rq,r'^^  we  are  to  reflect  the  triangle  cab',  with  respect  to  its 
base  cb',  so  as  to  change  it  to  a  new  triangle  cbb',  such  that 

cb'a  -  eb'c,  and  acb'  s  b'ce  ; 

for  then  these  new  or  reflected  base  angles,  be  c  and  b'cb,  will 
represent  the  new  multiplicand  r'^,  and  the  new  multiplier  rq\ 
and  the  new  external  vertical  angle,  beg,  will  represent  the  new 
product,  rq,r'^.  Again,  in  the  same  figure  67,  if  we  determine 
a  point  D  on  the  semicircle  bb'  by  the  condition  that 

b AD  a  cab, 

the  angles  b'ad  and  db'a  may  represent  7  as  a  multiplier  and  r*^ 
as  a  multiplicand;  and  therefore  the  angle  cda,  or  its  equal  bob, 
will  represent  their  product,  qr'^.     But  dbe  is  a  representation 
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for  r ;  and  therefore  deb'  represents  r .  qr'^.  And  since  it  is  clear 
from  the  construction,  that 

deb'  a  BEG, 

we  see  that  we  may  write 

the  (Msociative  principle  being  thus  seen  to  hold  good  here  again, 

282.  We  see  at  the  same  time  (omitting  the  point),  that  the 
above  proposed  symbol  rqr'^  denotes  a  quaternion  which  v^gene" 
raliy  distinct  from  the  quaternion  j,  but  which  bears  a  very  sim- 
ple relation  thereto.  In  fact,  we  perceive,  first,  that  not  only 
the  tensors  but  also  the  angles  of  these  two  quaternions  are  equal 
(in  amount) ;  or  in  symbols,  that 

T.rgr-i«Tj;  L.rqr'^^lq. 

And  in  the  second  place  we  see  that  (if  o  be  still  the  centre 
of  the  sphere)  i)xe  axis  ob  of  the  new  quaternion,  rqr'\  may  be 
geometrically  derived  from  the  axis  oa  of  the  old  quaternion  g, 
by  a  CONICAL  and  positive  rotation,  round  the  axis  ob  of  the 
other  given  quaternion  r,  through  an  angle  equal  to  double  the 
ANGLE  of  that  other  given  quaternion.  In  fact  we  may  pass,  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  from  the  pole  a  of  ^  to  the  pole  e  of 
rqr'^i  or  from  the  vertex  of  the  given  representative  angle  of  the 
one  quaternion,  to  the  vertex  of  the  sought  representative  angle 
of  the  other,  by  moving  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle^  which  is 
projected  in  the  figure  into  the  .dotted  line  ae,  and  which  has  its 
positive  pole  at  the  pole  b  of  r,  while  it  subtends  at  that  pole  an 
angle  expressed  as  follows : 

ABE  a  2  iC  r. 

283.  An  analogous  interpretation  may  be  obtained,  without 
any  new  difficulty,  for  the  symbol  q'^rq;  since  we  have  only  to 
conceive  that  q'^  and  r  are  written,  in  fig.  67,  instead  of  r  and  ;, 
and  consequently  that  q  is  substituted  {orr'\  in  the  same  recent 
figure.  For  thus  we  shall  see  that  while  the  tensors  and  angles 
of  the  two  quaternions  q'^  rq  and  r  are  equal  (at  least  in  amount), 
the  axis  of  the  former  may  be  obtained  from  the  axis  of  the  lat- 
ter, by  causing  this  axis  of  r  to  revolve  conically^  in  a  negative 
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direction,  round  the  axis  of  q,  through  an  angle  equal  to  double 
the  angle  of  q.  And  generally,  if  f  be  any  scalar  exponent, 
it  will  be  found,  with  the  help  of  the  theory  of  powers  which 
was  explained  in  the  Fourth  Lecture,  that  the  symbol 

gfrq'* 

denotes  a  quaternion  formed  from  r,  by  causing  the  axis  of  this 
operand  quaternion  r  to  revolve,  conic  ally,  round  the  axis  of 
the  operator  quaternion  9,  through  a  (positive  or  negative)  ro- 
tation, expressed  by  the  product 

2tx/iq. 

Thus  conical  (as  well  as  pbme)  botation  is  easily  symbolized 
by  quaternions. 

284.  Another  construction,  in  appearance  different  from  the 
foregoing,  but  in  reality  connected  with  it,  for  a  symbol  of  the 
class  recently  discussed,  may  be  obtained  as  follows,  from  the 
consideration  of  fig.  37,  in  art.  219.  In  that  figure,  let  us  sup- 
pose that 

q'^r^s, 

so  that  s  denotes  a  new  quaternion,  or  versor,  represented  by  the 
arc  m'k.  Treating  that  arc  as  a  vector,  and  the  arc  kl  as  a  pro- 
vector,  the  arc  m'l  is  seen  to  be  the  transvector  (on  the  plan  of 
217,  218) ;  and  thus,  or  immediately  from  the  equation  just  now 
written,  we  derive  this  other  equation, 

Hence  by  the  arcs  k'l,  lm,  treated  as  a  new  system  of  vector 
and  provector,  or  by  the  construction  already  assigned  for  rq'^9 
in  the  same  figure  37,  we  see  that  the  arc  k'm  represents  the  pro- 
duct, 

qs.q-^i 

in  which  latter  symbol  it  is  easy  to  prove  anew^  by  an  analogous 
construction  with  arcs^  that  the  point  may  be  omitted.  But  the 
arc  k'm  which  thus  represents  the  resulting  quaternion  qsq'^, 
has  the  same  length  as  the  arc  m'k  which  represented  the  original 
quaternion  «,  and  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle  as  that  former  arc 
to  the  great  circle  of  which  kl,  or  lk',  namely,  the  representative 
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arc  of  the  operaiing  quaternion  q^  is  a  part.  And  the  double  of 
this  latter  part,  namely,  the  arc 

kk'  »  2  ^  KL, 

exhibits  the  distance  along  ivhich  the  arc  m'k  itself,  or  its  inter- 
section  k  with  the  great  circle  klk',  has  to  be  transported  along 
that  circle,  as  by  a  motion  of  a  node^  without  any  change  of  the 
inclination  of  the  moving  arc  thereto,  or  of  the  length  of  the 
same  moving  arc,  in  order  to  take  that  new  position  on  the 
sphere,  wherein  the  intersection  or  node  comes  to  be  placed  at 
the  point  k'.     The  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

or  of  any  other  symbol  of  the  same  general  form,  may  therefore 
on  this  plan  be  easily  and  fully  accomplished. 

285.  We  know  then  how  to  interpret,  in  two  apparently  dif- 
ferent ways,  which  are,  however,  easily  perceived  to  have  an 
essential  connexion  with  each  other,  the  following  symbol  of 

OPERATION, 

where  q  may  be  called  (as  before)  the  operator  quaternion^ 
while  the  symbol  (suppose  r)  of  the  operand  quaternion  is  con* 
ceived  to  occupy  the  place  marked  by  the  parentheses.  For  we 
may  either  consider  the  effect  of  the  operation,  thus  symbolized, 
to  be  (as  in  282,  283)  a  conical  rotation  oftlie  axis  of  the  oper- 
and round  the  axis  of  the  operator j  through  double  the  angle 
thereqfy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transport  the  vertex  of  the  re- 
presentative angle  of  the  operand  to  a  new  position  on  the  unit 
sphere,  without  changing  the  magnitude  of  that  angle,  nor  the 
tensor  of  the  quaternion  thus  operated  on  :  or  else,  at  pleasure, 
may  regard  (by  284)  the  operation  as  causing  one  extremity  of 
the  representoHve  arc  of  the  same  operand  (r)  to  slide  along  the 
doubled  arc  of  the  same  operator  {q\  without  any  change  in  the 
length  of  the  arc  so  sliding,  nor  of  its  inclination  to  the  great 
circle  along  which  its  extremity  thus  slides.  But  it  is  clear  that 
these  two  conceptions  are  merely  transjbrmations  of  each  other ; 
since  they  are  evidently  related,  as,  in  astronomy,  the  rotation 
OF  THE  POLS  OF  THE  EQUATOR  rouud  the  polc  of  the  ecliptic  is 
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related  to  the  prbcbssion  of  the  equinoxes.  Still,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  the  complete  coMistency  between  the  results 
of  the  two  dXSerexkt  processes  of  interpretation  of  a  symbol  of  the 
form  qrq'^^  which  have  been  employed  in  recent  articles;  and  it 
may  just  be  noticed  here,  that,  whichever  of  those  two  processes 
we  adopt,  the  principles  of  the  Fourth  Lecture  respecting  powers 
conduct  to  the  following  important  equation, 


-1 


as  holding  good  in  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions^  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  Algebra,  if  t  be  any  scalar  exponent. 

286.  When  the  operand  quaternion  r  of  the  last  article  re- 
duces itself  to  a  vector  p^  then  the  result^  9pT^*  of  the  operation 
of  q{)q'^f  becomes  itself  aitoM^r  vector;  for,  by  149  and  282, 

and  this  new  vector  qpq'^  ^^Yi  by  the  article  just  cited  (282), 
be  derived  from  the  old  or  given  vector  p,  by  simply  causing  it 
to  revolve  conically  round  the  axis  Ax . ;,  though  the  doubled 
angle  2  Z.9,  whatever  the  direction  of  p  may  be.  Assuming,  then, 
as  in  several  former  articles,  some  one  fixed  point  o,  as  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all  the  vectors  /a,  which  may  be  conceived  to  ter- 
minate at  the  various  points  of  some  system,  or  iody,  B ;  we 
may  regard  the  recent  symbol  of  operation,  9  (  )  7  ~  S  as  signify- 
ing that  we  are  to  cause  this  body  to  revolve^  through  the  angle 
2  z  ;,  round  an  axis  Ax  •  9,  which  is  drawn  from  or  through  the 
fixed  point  o :  and  the  new  symbol, 

may  be  conceived  to  denote  the  position  of  the  body  B,  after 
this  finite  rotation  has  been  performed.  In  like  manner  the 
symbol, 

r.jBj-i.r"^ 

may  consistently  indicate  that  new  position  of  the  same  body  B, 
into  which  it  is  brought  by  performing  a  new  and  succesive  rota- 
tion^  through  the  angle  2  Z  r,  round  the  new  axis  Ax  •  r ;  while 
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the  result  of  still  a  third  Jinite  rotaium^  through  a  third  angle 
2  /.Sf  round  a  third  axis  Ax .  s,  will  be  denoted  by  the  symbol, 

s{r.qBq-Kr'^)8'^; 

and  Mmilarly  for  any  number  of  successive  and  Jinite  rotations  cf 
a  body  round  any  arbitrary  axes,  which  are,  however,  here  sup- 
posed to  be  ail  drawn  through  or  from  one  common  point  or 
origin  o. 

287.  The  symbol 

where  a  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant,  and  p  a  variable  vector, 
may  easily  be  interpreted  as  follows.     Let 

aeA-QBO-B,  p^p-o; 
then 

a+/D«f)  +  a  =  P-BeQ-o; 

where  a,  b  are  fixed  points,  at  opposite  sides  of  o,  but  p  and  q 
are  points  which  vary  together.  Conceive  that  a  rotation  round 
the  axis  Ax  •  q,  through  an  angle  »  2  z  7,  causes  the  line  oq  to 
take  the  position  oq'  ;  then,  by  what  precedes, 

j(a  +  p)j"^-=Q'-o: 

and  the  point  p  is  to  be  conceived  as  having  been  transferred, 
upon  the  whole,  through  the  point  Q  as  an  intermediate  position, 
to  the  final  position  q'.  The  axis  of  the  last  rotation,  as  of  the  for- 
mer ones,  is  here  conceived  to  pass  through,  or  to  be  drawn  from, 
the  given  point  o;  but  if,  from  the  point  b,  we  draw  a  parallel 

axiSf 

c  -  B  s  Ax  •  9, 

and  denote  by  bp'  the  position  into  which  the  line  bp  is  brought, 
by  revolving,  through  the  same  angle  2  z.  j  as  before,  round  this 
new  axis  bc,  we  shall  have 

p'-p  =  q'-q,  q'-p'=q-p  =  o-b  =  a-o; 

so  that  the  point  q'  may  be  obtained  also  from  the  point  p', 
namely,  by  adding  or  applying  (see  Lecture  L)  the  constant 
vector  OA,  or  a.     It  follows  that  the  symbol 
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is  adapted  to  denote  that  final  position  into  which  the  body  B  is 
brought,  when  it  is  first  made  to  revolve  (as  above)  through  a 
finite  angle  round  the  recent  axis  bc,  which  axis  does  not  (ia 
general)  pass  through  the  given  origin  of  vectors  o ;  and  when 
the  body  is  afterwards  made  to  move,  without  revolving^  through 
a  finite  amount  of  translation,  expressed  both  in  length  and 
direction  by  the  line  bo  or  oa,  or  by  the  vbctor  of  transla- 
tion a.  We  see,  however,  that  the  same  symbol  may  also  be  in- 
terpreted as  denoting  a  translation  represented  by  the  line  a^foU 
lowed  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  Ax .  9,  which  axis  is  here  a^am 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  origin  o ;  this  latter  point  being 
regarded  suffixed  in  space^  and  as  not  participating  in  any  motion 
of  the  body.  By  adding  any  other  constant  vector,  such  as  /3,  we 
form  an  expression  for  the  result  of  the  foregoing  operations,  suC" 
ceeded  by  a  new  translation  of  the  body  in  space ;  for  example, 
if  we  wish  to  neutralize  the  recent  translation  a,  and  thereby  to 
express  that  the  body  has  only  revolved  round  the  axis  bc, 
through  the  angle  2  z.  jf,  but  has  not  otherwise  changed  place^  we 
may  write  the  expression, 

-o-f  j'Ca+B)  j*», 

288.  If  we  wish  to  express  that  a  vector  or  body  is  made  to 
turn  round  an  axis  Ax  .  q  which  is  drawn  from  the  origin  o, 
through  an  angle  of  finite  rotation  expressed  by  Z  7,  that  is 
through  the  angle  itself  of  ^^®  quaternion  q,  and  not  through 
the  double  of  that  angle,  we  need  only  (by  283)  employ  this 
other  symbol  of  operation, 

Hence,  by  conceiving  q  to  be  the  quotient  of  two  given  vectors, 
for  instance,  by  supposing 

?-j3-r.a  =  /3a-i, 
and  therefore 

we  find  that  the  symbol 

(/3o-i)*  B(«^-0* 
denotes  that  new  position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought. 
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when  it  is  made  to  revolve  round  an  axis  drawn  from  o,  perpen- 
dicular to  both  a  and  /3|  through  that  amount  and  in  that  direc- 
tion of  finite  rotation,  which  would  bring  the  vector  a  into  the 
direction  of  the  vector  p  by  a  rotation  in  one  plane  ;  namely,  in 
the  plane  through  the  origin  o,  perpendicular  to  the  last  men- 
tioned axis. 

289.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  omit  the  fractional  exponents, 
and  so  form  this  other  symbol, 

we  find,  on  the  same  general  principles  of  interpretation,  that 
this  symbol  denotes  the  result  of  the  rotation  of  the  same  body 
round  the  same  axis,  through  double  the  angle  of  the  quaternion 
/3a  ~S  or  through  an  amount  which  is  the  double  of  the  plane  ro^ 
tation  from  a  to  /3.  For  example,  in  fig.  40,  art.  224,  where 
A,  B,  c,  D,  B,  F  are  supposed  to  be  six  points  upon  the  unit 
sphere,  with  a,  /3,  y,  5,  c,  Z  for  their  six  unit-vectors ;  while  the 
three  arcs  bf,  fd,  db  have  been  shewn  to  be  bisected  by  the 
three  points  a,  b,  c  ;  and  (compare  fig.  41,  art.  227)  the  conical 
rotation  from  e  to  d,  round  the  axis  or  pole  of  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  from  a  to  b,  is  equal  to  the  double  of  that  arc  ab,  namely, 
to  the  plane  rotation  from  s  to  r  ;  we  may  infer,  from  the  result 
just  stated,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol 

/3a-^()•a^-^ 

that  the  following  equation  holds  good : 

/3o-*.c.a/3-i«8- 

290.  If  the  operating  quaternion  q  reduce  itself  to  a  vector^ 
suppose  y,  then  since  its  doubled  angle  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  in  symbols, 

2z:7  =  ir, 

the  operation  symbolized  by 

7()7-' 
is  seen  to  have  the  effect  of  simply  reflecting  the  vector  or 
body  on  which  it  operates,  with  respect  to  the  operating  vector^ 
y.     That  is  to  say,  this  operation  causes  each  operand  vector, 

t2 
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suppose  pf  drawn  from  the  common  origin  o,  to  turn  conically 
through  two  right  angles  round  the  line  y,  which  is  here  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  from  the  same  origin ;  and  thereby  brings 
this  operand  /o,  without  change  of  length,  into  a  new  position  p\ 
such  that  while  we  have  the  equation  between  tensors^ 

the  line  ±  y  at  the  same  time  bisects  the  angle  between  p  and  p' : 
and  consequently  the  following  equation  between  versors  also 
holds  good : 

V.pY'^U.yp'\ 

For  example,  in  fig.  40, 

also,  in  same  figure, 

/3?:/3-»=8;  and  a£a-'  =  a-i£a  =  2. 
291.  Another  mode  of  interpreting  the  symbol 

ypy-l 

is  the  following.     We  may  observe  that,  by  ill,  1 17, 
and  that  therefore 

ypy'^=>Tp^Ty'^.yp-^y, 

Now  we  know  (133,  194)  that  the  symbol  yp'^y  denotes  the 
third  proportional  to  the  two  vectors  p  and  y  ;  and  therefore  that 
(see  134)  the  vector  ±  y  bisects  the  angle  between  the  directions 
of  p  and  yp'^y  ;  or  by  the  recent  transformation,  the  angle  be- 
tween p  and  ypy'^ :  which  was  the  graphic  part  of  the  result  of 
the  last  article.  And  with  respect  to  the  metric  part  of  that  re- 
sult, we  know  (by  129,  &c.)  that  the  tensor  of  a  third  propor- 
tional is  the  third  proportional  to  the  tensors,  and  therefore  that 

T.yp'^y^Ty^.Tp-^; 

an  expression  which  reduces  itself  to  Tp,  when  it  is  multiplied 
by  Tp*,  and  divided  by  Ty*.  Indeed  it  is  clear  from  the  more 
general  principle  of  art.  188,  respecting  the  tensor  of  a  product, 
that 
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T .  ypy'^  =  Ty  Tp  Ty"^  =Tp. 
292.  With  reference  to  fig.  40,  we  have,  by  articles  289,  290, 

the  common  value  of  both  members  being  here  the  vector  S :  so 
that  the  removal  o/pointM  is  herea^atn  permitted;  and  the  asso- 
ciative principle  of  multiplication  is,  at  least  so  far^  here  seen 
once  more  to  hold  good :  while  the  geometrical  interpretation  of 
this  result  shews  that  the  equation  thus  obtained  is  hy  no  means 
a  TRUISM  in  this  Calculus  (compare  108);  but  expresses  that  a 
certain  conical  rotation  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  to  two  suc- 
cessive and  PLANE  rotations.  In  the  astronomical  illustration 
here  referred  to  (see  the  last  Lecture),  the  conical  rotation  was 
performed  round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  from  b  to  d  in  fig.  41, 
through  an  amount  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  ab  of  that 
great  circle;  while  the  tyvo  plane  rotations  were  performed  across 
the  ecliptic,  namely,  from  b  to  f,  and  from  f  to  d,  in  fig.  40,  the 
points  A  and  b  being  employed  as  two  successive  re/lectors.  Now 
it  was  by  no  means  obvious  that  these  two  different  geometrical 
processes  must  conduct  to  one  common  result.  Yet  they  have 
been  proved  in  the  last  Lecture  to  do  so :  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at,  by  this  geometrical  demonstration,  is  now  seen  to  be 
symbolically  expressed,  by  the  very  simple  and  apparently  obvious 
formula,  which  has  been  given  in  the  present  article. 

293.  It  is  now  time  to  enter  on  the  proof  already  promised 
(in  arts.  108,  &c.),  that  the  Associative  principle  of  Multiplica- 
tion o/ Quaternions  is  valid  generally ,  in  this  Calculus:  and  first 
to  demonstrate  generally,  what  indeed  is  the  chief,  and  (we  may 
say)  the  only  real  difficulty  in  the  required  proof,  that  for  any 
THRBB  VERSORS  the  asscrtcd  principle  holds  good.  Conceive  then 
that  any  three  proposed  versors,  q,  r,  *,  are  represented  by  some 
three  given  arcs,  qq^rr',  ss',  upon  the  surface  of  the  unit-sphere: 
and  that  it  is  required  to  construct,  on  the  same  spheric  surface, 
another  arc  tt',  which  shall  be  the  spherical  (or  arcual)  sum  of 
those  three  given  arcs,  or  shall  represent  the  product,  s  .  rq,  of 
the  three  given  and  corresponding  versors,  when  the  arc  rr'  is 
first  arcually  added  (on  the  plan  of  art.  218)  to  the  arc  qq'^  and 
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the  arc  ss'  is  afterwards  arcually  added  to  the  result,  so  as  to  con- 
duct to  and  determine  2i  fourth  arc  tt':  or  when  the  versor  of  q  is 
first  multiplied  by  the  new  versor  r,  and  then  the  product,  rq^  is 
again  multiplied  by  the  third  given  versor,  5,  so  as  to  conduct  to 
a  fourth  versor^  s .  rq^  or  t.  And  let  us  afterwards  proceed  to 
COMPARE  this  process,  as  to  its  result,  with  that  other  combi- 
nation of  arcs,  or  of  versors,  in  which  the  arc  ss'  is  first  added  (on 
the  same  plan)  to  the  arc  rr',  and  the  resulting  arc  then  added 
to  qq',  so  as  to  form  a  new  and  Jifih  arc^  vv':  or  when  the  versor 
s  is  multiplied  into  r,  and  the  product,  «r,  is  then  multiplied  into 
{^,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  new  final  andy^A  versor ^  sr.q,  which  we 
may  for  the  present  call  u.  In  other  words,  let  us  examine  whe« 
ther  it  be  true  that,  under  these  conditions,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equation  between  arcs  (to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  art. 

217), 

^  tju'  =  '^  tt'  ? 

Or  that  we  have  the  corresponding  equation  between  versors^ 

u^t? 
In  short,  let  us  inquire  (compare  108)  whether  the  following 
formula  is,  in  this  calculus,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  an  identity, 

sr  .q'^s.rq? 

294.  After  what  has  been  already  said,  and  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples and  by  diagrams,  it  can  scarcely  need  to  be  now  formally 
shewn,  that  instead  of  the  three  given  but  wholly  arbitrary 
arcSf  qq',  rr',  ss',  from  which  two  others^  tt'  and  uu',  are  to  be 
derived  (as  stated  in  the  foregoing  article),  we  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  substitute  any  three  other  arcs,  to  which  those  three 
given  arcs  are  equal  (217).  We  may 
then  suppose,  without  any  real  loss  of 
generality,  that  the  first  and  second  ^ 
are  two  successive  arcs,  such  as  ab 
and  BC  in  the  annexed  figure  58 ;  and 
that  the  third  given  arc  is  the  arc  ef 
in  the  same  figure,  which  has  its  mi- 
tial  point  B  on  the  great  circle  ac, 
connecting  the  initial  point  a  of  the 
first  with  the  final  point  c  of  the  second 
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arc.  Then  the  arcual  euidiiion  (218)  of  the  second  to  the  first 
given  arc  produces,  as  their  sum^  or  as  the  representative  arc  of 
the  product,  rq,  of  the  two  first  given  versors,  the  arc  ac;  for  which 
we  may  substitute  an  equal  arc,  such  as  de  in  the  figure,  which 
shall  end  at  the  point  b,  where  the  third  given  arc  ef,  representing 
the  third  given  versor^,  begins:  so  that  the  subsequent  addition 
of  this  third  arc,  or  the  multiplication  by  this  third  versor,  con- 
ducts to  the  fourth  arc  df  (which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  arc 
tt'  of  the  last  article),  as  representing  the  product  s.rq.  Again, 
in  order  to  add  the  third  g^ven  arc  to  the  second,  or  to  represent 
the  product  sr^  we  are  (by  217)  to  find  the  point  h  where  the  arcs 
BC  and  EF  intersect,  and  then  to  determine  two  new  points,  o 
and  I,  such  that  gh  and  hi  shall  be  arcually  equal  to  fic  and  bf, 
and  shall  therefore  be  fit,  like  those  given  arcs,  to  represent  the 
given  versors  r  and  s ;  for  then  the  joining  arc  oi  will  repre- 
sent, as  required,  the  product  of  those  versors,  namely  sr. 
And,  finally,  in  order  to  multiply  this  last  product,  «r,  into  7, 
we  are  to  find  the  point  l  where  the  arcs  ab  and  gi,  representing 
respectively  the  multiplicand  q  and  the  multiplier  sr^  intersect ; 
and  to  determine  afterwards  two  other  new  points,  k  and  M,  such 
that  the  arcs  kl  and  lm  may  be  respectively  equal  to  those  two 
representative  arcs,  of  the  new  multiplicand  and  multiplier ;  for 
then,  by  merely  joining  these  two  last  points,  we  shall  obtain  an 
arc  KM  (the  uu'  of  the  foregoing  article),  which  shall,  by  th^ 
general  construction  in  217,  represent  that  other  sought  product 
of  versors,  of  which  the  symbol  is  ^.^. 

295.  It  was  proposed  in  293  to  examine  whether  the  products 
of  versors,  denoted  there  by  the  two  symbols  u  and  ^,  or  by 

ar.q  and  s.rq^ 

were  equal.  And  we  now  perceive  that  this  question  may  be 
thus  expressed,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  figure  58 :  are  we 
entitled  to  establish  the  arcual  equation, 

-  KM  ==  ^  DF,  {srq) 

in  thejitll  sense  of  article  217,  when,  in  the  same  full  sense,  we 
are  given  these  Jive  other  equations  between  arcs. 
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-^  AB  «-KL, 

(?) 

-  BC  =  ^  GH, 

(r) 

-^BFe^HI, 

(*) 

'^  AC  *s  *-  D£| 

(rg) 

^GI  B^LM. 

(*»•) 

You  will  observe  that  at  the  margin  of  each  of  the  six  last  lines* 
expressing  arcoal  equalities,  I  have  written,  within  parentheses, 
the  symbol  of  that  particular  versor,  which  the  two  equated  arcs 
are  given,  or  are  to  be  proved,  to  represent. 

296.  To  those  students  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  the  spherical  conies^  and  I  know  that  here,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  and  present  Professors  of  Mathematics  in  this 
University,  an  acquaintance  with  that  doctrine  has  come  to  be 
widely  diffused,  the  following  brief  process  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  the  result  in  question*  Let  such  a  conic  be 
conceived  to  be  described  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  passing 
through  the  three  points  bfh,  with  the  arc  cb  for  part  of  one  of 
its  two  cyclic  arcs ;  then  the  two  equations,  between  the  arcs  bc, 
GH,  and  between  bf,  hi,  suffice  to  shew  that  the  arc  oi  is  part  of 
the  other  of  those  two  cyclic  arcs ;  and  the  equation  between 
AB,  kl,  where  a  is  on  the  first  and  l  is  on  the  second  of  the  same 
two  arcs,  shews  next  that  the  same  conic  passes  also  through  the 
point  K ;  or  that  (if  f,  k  be  joined)  this  conic  is  circumscribed 
about  the  quadrilateral  kbhf  :  because  it  is  known  that  ^^  every 
arc  of  a  gpreat  circle  intersects  a  spherical  conic  in  two  points 
which  are  equally  distant  from  the  points  in  which  this  arc  re- 
spectively cuts  the  two  cyclic  arcs,"  if  the  transversal  arc  inter- 
sects the  conic  at  all.  (See  Section  II.,  article  13,  of  a  Memoir 
by  the  celebrated  Chasles,  on  the  general  properties  of  the  sphe* 
rical  conies,  as  given  at  the  foot  of  page  46  of  the  translation  of 
that  Memoir  by  our  present  Professor  of  Mathematics,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  which  translation  was  published  in  Dublin  in 
the  year  1841.)  Conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  arc  fk  is 
prolonged  to  meet  the  cyclic  arcs ;  it  will  meet  the  first  of  them 
in  D,  and  the  second  in  m,  in  virtue  of  the  equations  between  the 
arcs  AC,  DB,  and  between  gi,  lm  :  because  it  is  known  that  *^  if 
through  two  fixed  points  on  a  spherical  conic  two  arcs  be  drawn 
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which  intersect  in  any  third  point  of  the  curve,  the  segment 
which  they  will  intercept  upon  a  cyclic  arc  will  be  of  invariable 
magnitude.'*  (See  Section  III.,  art.  29,  of  the  same  memoir  by 
Chasles,  page  50  of  the  translation  by  Graves.)  Thus  the  four 
points  D,  K,  F,  M,  are  situated  on  one  common  great  circlet  or  trans- 
versal arc ;  and  therefore,  by  the  principle  before  referred  to,  the 
intercepted  portions  dk  and  fm,  or  df  and  km,  are  equal  in  length, 
while  it  is  evident  that  they  are  similarly  directed.  It  is  there- 
fore proved  to  be  a  consequence  of  these  few  and  known  pro- 
perties of  spherical  conies,  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  the  arcual  equation, 

—  KM  =s  ^  DF, 

which  was  lately  proposed  for  investigation  (in  295),  does  in  fact 
hold  good  (in  the  full  sense  of  art.  217)  :  or  that  the  two  equa- 
ted arcs  are  equally  long  and  similarly  directed  portions  of  one 
common  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

297.  Although  the  properties  of  spherical  conies,  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  investigation,  are  well  known  to 
a  large  number  of  students,  yet  as  there  may  be  others  to  whom 
they  are  not  familiar,  it  appears  to  be  useful  to  offer  now  an  in- 
dependent and  more  elementary  proof  of  the  result  to  which  they 
have  conducted  us.  Indeed  it  would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice 
to  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions,  and  conveying  a  false  notion  of 
the  nature  of  its  principles,  if  you  were  to  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that,  for  so  important  and  essential  an  element  as  the  associative 
property  of  multiplication,  this  Calculus  was  dependent  on  the 
doctrine  of  spherical  (or  even  of  plane)  conies.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  the  easiest  and  most  elegant  method,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  of  treating  those  and  other  spherical  curves  by 
calculation,  will  be  found  to  be  that  method  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Quaternion  Calculus.  In  order,  then,  to  prepare  for  legi- 
timately so  applying  this  Calculus,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  in 
point  of  logic,  that  we  should  seek  to  establish  the  arcual  equation 
of  article  295,  namely 

^  KM  *  -N  DF, 

on  which  (by  294)  the  equation  between  quaternions,  or  between 
versors. 
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has  been  made  to  depend,  by  some  process  of  geometry,  which 
shall  be  of  a  comparatively  elementary  nature;  and  which  shall 
therefore  not  introduce  the  conception  of  a  spherical  conic  (nor 
even  that  of  an  oblique  cone)  at  all :  although  there  is  no  reason 
why,  at  this  stage,  we  should  scruple  to  use  the  notions  of  plane 
and  sphercy  as  freely  as  those  of  the  right  line  and  circle.  The 
persons  who  have  already  studied  the  theories  of  cones  and  conies 
must  of  course  have  an  advantage  thereby;  but  the  object,  which 
we  at  this  moment  propose  to  ourselves,  is  to  render  thoroughly 
intelligible^  to  persons  who  have  not  studied  those  theories,  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  for  perfectly  understanding  the  force  of 
the  demonstration,  which  was  given  in  the  foregoing  article  :  or 
of  that  apparently  longer,  but  essentially  equivalent  proof,  which 
we  are  now  about  to  give. 

298.  Conceive  then  that,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  figure 
58  (o  being  still  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere),  the  three 
radii  o£,  oh,  of,  are  prolonged  to  meet,  in  three  points  p,  q,  r, 
a  plane  fqr,  which  is  drawn  (as  we  shall  suppose)  outside  the 
sphere,  but  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  dabc  ;  con- 
ceive also  that  these  three  prolonged  radii  op,  oq,  or,  are  cut  in 
three  other  points,  p',  q',  b',  by  another  plane  p'q'r',  which  shall 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  glim.  Round 
the  four  points  o,  p,  q,  r,  circumscribe  a  new  sphere  opqr,  which 
we  shall  call,  for  the  present,  the  diacentric  sphere^  because  its 
surface  passes  through  the  centre  o  of  the  original  or  unit  sphere, 
whereon  the  former  figure  58  has  been  conceived  to  be  traced. 
Let  these  two  spheres  be  conceived  to  be  cut  by  the  plane  of  the 
great  circle  gbhc,  which  circle 
thus  becomes  itself  one  of  the  two  p  * 

sections  Jiereby  formed,  as  in  the  ^-""^V^^^^v^ 

annexed  figure  59,  the  other  sec-        /^      / 
tion  being  the  circle  opq.    Then,     /       / 
because  the  comparison  of  the  two    /     / 

representative  arcs  of  the  versor    1/ . — 

r  gave  us  (by  295)  the  equation    ^^ 

'->  Bc  =  --  GH,  we  have  also  the      \ 
equation  between  angles,  ^^-^.^ 
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COB  s  HOQ,   or  COH  «  POO. 

But  oc  is  parallel  to  pq,  because  these  two  lines  are  the  inter- 
sections of  two  parallel  planes,  namely,  of  dabc  (in  fig.  58)  and 
PQR,  made  by  one  common  secant  plane,  namely,  by  the  plane 
of  the  recent  figure ;  and  (compare  fig.  58)  the  direction  of  oc  is 
evidently  not  opposite^  but  similar  to  that  of  pq  :  we  have  there- 
fore this  other  equation  between  angles, 

PQO  s  COH ; 

and  consequently  also,  in  virtue  of  the  last  equation, 

PQO  »  p6o. 
The  radius  oo  of  the  unit  sphere  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  opq,  and  consequently  it  is  a  tangent  also  to  that  diacen- 
tric  sphercj  opqr,  whereof  this  circle  is  a  section.  And  because 
the  line  q'p'  is  parallel  to  this  radius  og  (on  account  of  the  pa- 
rallelism of  the  two  planes  p  q'r'  and  glim),  and  has  a  similar 
(not  opposite)  direction,  we  have  this  other  equation  between 
angles, 

op'q'=pqo; 

which  shews  that  the  four  points  p,  q,  q',  p'  are  on  the  circum- 
ference of  one  common  circle,  and  that  therefore  the  following 
equation  between  rectangles  subsists : 

pop'=qoq'. 

299.  By  a  reasoning  exactly  similar  it  may  be  shewn,  that  if 
the  two  foregoing  spheres,  and  the  two 
^*   ' '  planes  pqr,  p'q'r',  be  cut,  as  in  figure  60, 

by  that  new  secant  plane  which  is  the 
plane  of  the  great  circle  bhfi  in  fig.  68, 
I  then  the  equation 

'^  EF  «■  '-^  HI, 

which  was  obtained  (in  295)  as  the  result 
of  the  comparison  of  the  two  representa- 
tive arcs  of  Sf  when  combined  with  the 

parallelisms  between  rq,  ob,  and  between  qV,  oi,  conducts  to  the 

angular  equalities, 
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=  orVi 


RQObBOQ=  roi> 
and  to  the  following  equation  between  rectangles^ 

qoq'bror'. 

The  radius  oi  of  the  unit  sphere  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cular section  oqr  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  and  to  that  sphere 
OPQR  itself;  and  the  four  points  r,  q,  q',  r',  are  situated  on  one 
common  circular  circumference.  And  by  combining  the  results 
of  the  present  article  with  those  of  the  foregoing  one,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  plane  glim  (see  fig.  68)  of  the  two  radii  oo,  oi,  of 
the  unit  sphere,  touches  at  o  the  diacentric  sphere  opqr  ;  and 
also  (from  the  equalities  of  rectangles),  that  the  six  points  p,  q,  r, 
p',  q',  r',  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  third  sphere,  pqrp', 
whereof  the  circles  pqqV  and  rqq'r'  (in  figures  59  and  60),  as  also 
the  circles  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  circumscribed  about  the 
triangles  pqr  and  pVr^  are  sections. 

300.  Conceive,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  radius  ok  of  the 
unit  sphere  is  prolonged  to  meet  respectively  the  diacentric 
sphere  and  the  plane  p'qV  in  two  new  points,  s  and  s';  and  let 
the  given  and  diacentric  spheres  be  supposed  to  be  both  cut  by 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  akbl  (see  fig.  58) ;  the  section  of 
the  unit  sphere  being  that  great  circle  itself,  but  the  section  of 
the  diacentric  being  a  new  circle,  ops.  A  new  figure  will  thus 
be  constructed,  so  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  articles  that  it 
seems  to  be  almost  unnecessary  to  write  it  here ;  for  all  essential 
purposes  you  may  form  it,  or  conceive  it  to  be  formed,  by  merely 
changing,  in  fig.  59,  the  letters  c,  6,  h,  q,  q',  to  a,  l,  k,  s,  s', 
respectively :  still  for  more  perfect  clear- 
ness I  shall  give  it  to  you  as  figure  61. 
But  whereas,  in  each  of  the  two  figures 
of  the  two  last  articles,  we  inferred  a 
tangency ^om  a  parallelism,  we  have 
now,  on  the  contrary,  a  tangency  ^iren, 
and  a  parallelism  is  thence  to  be  infers 
red.  For  we  now  know  that  the  radius  ^i 
OL  of  the  unit  sphere  touches  the  sec- 
tion OPS  of  the  diacentric,  because  (by 
fig.  58)  this  radius  is  contained  in  the 
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plane  glim,  which  plane  waa  seen  (in  art.  299)  to  touch  the  difr- 
centric  sphere  at  o.  Hence  the  angle  bol  or  pol,  in  fig.  61, 
between  chord  and  tangent  of  the  section  of  the  diacentric,  is 
lequal  to  the  angle  pso  in  the  alternate  segment ;  but  it  is  also 
equal  to  aok  or  aos,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  aob, 
KOL,  or  of  the  arcs  ab,  kl,  which  last  equality  of  arcs  was  deduced 
in  295  from  the  comparison  of  two  diflFerent  representations  of  the 
versor  q  :  we  have  therefore  the  following  equation  between 
angleSi 

PSO  »  AOS, 

and  may  infer  from  it  that  the  chord  PS  of  the  diacentric  is  pa^ 
rallel  to  the  radius  oa  of  the  unit  sphere.  But  (see  again  fig.  58) 
this  latter  radius  is  contained  in  the  plane  of  the  great  circle 
cbad,  to  which  (by  298)  the  plane  pqr  is  parallel ;  this  latter 
plane  must  therefore  contain  the  chord  ps :  or  in  other  words,  the 
jf&ttr  points  p,  q,  r,  s  are  all  situated  in  one  commofi  plane.  And 
because  by  the  construction  they  are  also  situated  on  the  surface 
of  one  common  sphere  (the  diacentric),  they  must  he  Jour  concir^ 
ctdar  points :  they  are  in  fact  all  situated  on  the  circumference 
of  that  common  circle,  in  which  the  diacentric  and  third  spheres 
intersect  each  other.  Again,  in  fig.  61,  the  lines  sV  and  ol  are 
parallel,  as  being  the  traces,  on  the  plane  of  the  figure,  of  the 
two  parallel  planes  (see  298),  p'qV  and  olim  ;  these  lines  are 
also  similarly  directed :  thus  the  four  points  p,  s,  s',  p'  are  con» 
circular;  and  we  have  the  following  equation  between  rectangles, 

sos'  =  pop'. 

In  fact  the  circle  PssV  is  contsuned  on  the  third  sphere ;  and 
another    circle    of  the 


same  third  sphere  con- 
tains the  four  points  p', 
Q',  R',  8'. 

301.  Comparing  next, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure 
62,  the  circle  pqrs  of 
the  diacentric  with  the 
parallel  and  great  circle 
CEAD  of  the  unit  sphere. 


Fig.  62. 
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Fig.  63. 


and  attending  to  the  arcual  equation  ^  ac  » '^  db,  which  was  ob- 
tained in  296  by  the  comparison  of  the  two  representative  arcs  of 
the  quaternion  rq^  we  see  that  because  (by  the  three  last  figures) 
the  three  chords  pq,  rq,  ps  have  respectively  the  directions  of  the 
three  radii  oc,  ob,  oa,  therefore  the  fourth  chord  as  must  have 
the  direction  of  the  fourth  radius  od,  on  account  of  the  equality 
of  the  angles  spq,  srq,  on  the  one  hand,  and  aoc,  dob,  on  the 
other.  The  point  d  of  the  unit  sphere,  or  the  corresponding 
radius  on,  is  therefore  contained  in  the  plane  ors,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  ofk  ;  that  is  to  say  (see  fig.  68),  the  three 
points  F,  K,  D  are  on  one  common  great  circle  of  the  unit  sphere.  In 
a  similar  way  by  comparing,  as  in  fig.  63,  the  two  parallel  circles 
pVbV  wmi  unjGf  it  nay 
be  shewn  that,  because 
the  three  chords  qV,  tL_^^^^j^ 

q'b',   sV,    of  the   one     /\\      /\ 
circle,  have  respectively  ^'^C,^^  \\  /        \ 
(seefigs.69,  60,61)  the  j    ^^"^^^  ]r{ 

same  directions  as  the  \  j 

threeradiioG,  oi,  oL,of  \  '     y 

the  other,  while  (by  296)        \.___,.x^ 
the  arcs  oi  and  lm  are 

equal,  as  both  representing  the  quaternion  %r\  and  the  angles 
p'q'r'  and  p  sV  are  also  equal  to  each  other,  as  being  in  one  com- 
mon segment  of  a  circle:  therefore  the  fourth  chord  sV  must  have 
the  same  direction  as  the  fourth  radius  dm.  This  radius  is  there- 
fore contained  in  the  plane  orV,  or  in  the  coincident  plane  ofk  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  point  m,  like  the  point  d,  is  situated  on  the 
great  circle  fk  (fig.  68).  And 
if  we  finally  cut  the  unit  and 
diacentric  spheres  by  the  plane 
of  this  great  circle,  we  obtain 
a  new  figure  64,  wherein,  by 
the  present  article,  the  radius 
CD  of  the  section  dkfm  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  chord  RS 
of  the  section  ors,  while  this 
latter  section  is  touched  at  o  by 


Fig.  64. 
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the  radius  om  of  the  former.  The  angles  fom  and  dok  are  con- 
sequently equal  to  each  other,  as  being  each  equal  to  the  angle 
Rso  ;  and  therefore  an  equality  subsists  between  the  angles  dof 
and  KOM,  or  the  arcs  df  and  km.  These  latter  arcs  are  there- 
fore equcU  to  each  other,  in  the  full  sense  of  article  217  :  which 
was  (in  295)  the  thing  proposed  to  be  proved. 

302.  After  the  elementary  investigation  contained  in  the  four 
foregoing  articles,  which  has  established  the  associative  principle 
of  multiplication  for  (my  three  vereors  (compare  art.  293),  with- 
out introducing  (see  297)  even  the  conception  of  a  conef  by  em- 
ploying certain  combinations  of  representative  arc«,  together  with 
some  evident  or  well-known  properties  of  planes  and  spheres,  it 
may  be  considered  unnecessary  now  to  establish  the  same  prin- 
ciple by  means  of  representative  angles  alio.  Yet,  f&r  tbe  sake 
of  those  students  who  are  already  fiwiKar  with  the  properties  of 
spherical  coniesy  or  even  with  a  few  of  the  best  known  among 
those  properties,  I  shall  give  rapidly  a  proof,  by  them^  of  the 
same  general  and  important  result  {sr.q^s.  qr)y  in  which  proof 
anglesy  instead  of  arcs,  shall  thus  be  employed  to  represent  the 
versors. 

Let  then,  in  figure  65  (in  which  it  has  been  thought  sufficient 
to  draw  straight 
lines  instead  of  arcs 
of  great  drdes), 
the  venor  q  be  re- 
presented by  the 
spherical  angle 
BAB  ;  r  by  abb, 
and  also  by  fbc; 
and  «  by  BCF  and 
BCD:  moreover,  let 
the  angles  DBC  and 
BBA  be  supposed  to  A 
be  supplementary. 

Then  (see  264)  the  angle  dec,  and  the  supplement  of  cfb,  will 
represent  respectively  the  two  binary  products,  rq  and  sr ;  and  the 
supplement  of  cdb  will  represent  on  the  same  plan  the  ternary  pro- 
duct s .  rq.     But  to  shew  that  this  latter  is  equal  to  the  other  ter- 


Fig.  65. 
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nary  product  sr.q,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
angles  daf  and  fda  are  respectively  equal  to  bab  and  cdb  ;  and 
also  that  the  angles  afd  and  cfb  are  supplementary :  because 
we  have  to  prove  that  the  angles  daf  and  afd  represent  re- 
spectively q  and  sr,  and  that  the  supplement  of  fda  represents  a 
ternary  product  sr .  q^  which  is  equal  to  the  former  product  s .  rq* 
For  this  purpose,  conceive  a  spherical  conic  described,  with  b 
and  F  for  ybct,  so  as  to  touch  the  arc  ab  ;  this  conic  will  aUo 
touch  the  arcs  bo  and  cd,  on  account  of  the  equalities  of  the  two 
angles  at  b  which  represent  r,  and  of  the  other  two  angles  repre- 
senting «  at  c ;  while  by  the  supplementary  character  of  the  angles 
at  the  focus  b,  it  will  touch  also  the  arc  ad,  and  therefore  will  be 
inscribed  in  the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd.  (See  the  Memoir 
of  M.  Chasles  already  cited,  at  the  same  pages  as  before  of  the 
translation  by  Professor  Graves.)  But  this  inscribed  conic  gives 
the  two  required  equalities  of  angles,  at  the  corners  a  and  d, 
and  the  supplementary  character  of  the  angles  at  the  focus  f  : 
and  thus  the  theorem  is  established,  or  the  associative  property 
of  the  multiplication  of  three  versors  is  proved  anew. 

303.  It  is  therefore  demonstrated,  in  several  different  ways,  of 
which  some  are  shorter  while  others  are  more  elementary,  that 
the  equation  already  often  mentioned  (see  293,  &c.),  namely, 

sr.q^s.rq^ 

is  in  fact  an  idbntity,  although  by  no  means  a  truism  (compare 
108,  292),  in  this  Calculus,  when  9,  r,  s  denote  any  three  ver- 
sors; from  which,  by  the  properties  (188,  208)  oi  tensors  of  pro^ 
ductSj  it  follows  at  once  that  the  same  equation  is  identical  when 
the  three  factors  denote  any  thrbb  quatbrnions.  We  may 
therefore  omit  gbnbrally  (compare  136,  194)  the  point  or 
other  mark  of  multiplication,  in  the  expression  of  any  such  ter- 
nary product,  and  may  denote  that  product  by  writing  simply  the 

symbol 

srq. 

We  see  also  that  when  we  introduce  (as  in'296,  302)  the  con- 
sideration of  spherical  conies^  which,  however  (by  298,  299,  300, 
301),  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do,  then  the  two  partial  or  At- 
nary  products^  rq  and  «r,  are  represented  either  by  portions  of 
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the  two  cyclic  arcs  of  a  conic  circumscribed  about  a  quadrilateral, 
or  else  at  pleasure  by  angles  at  the  tv!o  foci  of  another  conic,  m- 
scribed  in  another  quadrilateral :  and  that  certain  portions  of  the 
sides  of  the  one  quadrilateral,  or  certain  angles  at  the  comers  of 
the  other,  represent  the  three  given  Jactors^  q,  r,  s,  regarded  as 
versors,  and  their  ternary  product,  srq.  It  may  be  allowed  me 
here  to  state  that  this  focal  representation  of  the  geome- 
trical relations  between  the  six  quaternions  q,  r,  «,  rq^  sr,  srq, 
Was  perceived  by  me  almost  immediately  after  the  notion  itself 
occurred  of  quaternions  generally;  and  was  exhibited  at  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  November,  1843, 
together  with  various  geometrical  corollaries,  deduced  from  the 
same  construction. 

304.  It  is  easy  now  to  establish  the  associative  principle  of 
multiplication  generally ^  for  Biuy  Jour  or  more  quaternions.  For 
if  t  denote  a  fourth  given  factor,  we  shall  have 

/ .  s  {rq)  =  ts .  rq={ts)  r  •  y, 

by  treating  alternately  the  binary  products  rq  and  ts  as  if  each  of 
them  were  a  single  given  quaternion ,  and  by  employing  what  has 
been  already  proved  respecting  the  multiplication  of  any  three 
factors;  thus  we  may  write, 

t . srq^ts , rq  =  tsr  .q^tsrq, 

the  points  being  again  found  to  be  needless.  And  on  the  same 
plan  we  should  pass,  with  the  utmost  ease,  from  the  case  of  four 
to  the  case  of  five  given  factors,  and  so  to  that  of  any  greater 
number  of  quaternions  to  be  multiplied  together:  the  order  of  the 
factors  being  still,  however,  in  general  essential  to  be  preserved, 
because  the  multiplication  of  quaternions  has  been  seen  in  former 
articles  to  be  not  a  commutative  operation,  though  it  has  since 
been  proved  that  it  is  an  associative  one.  We  may  for  the  same 
reason  now  assert,  generally,  if  we  retain  the  phraseology  of 
articles  218,  &c.,  respecting  the  operation  of  arcual  addition^ 
that  this  operation  also,  like  the  multiplication  of  quaternions 
which  it  represents^  is  associative,  although  not  generally  com^ 
mutative,  A  similar  assertion  may  be  also  made  respecting 
the  operation  of  angular  summation,  if  we  understand  by  the 
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spherical  sum  of  two  angles  on  a  spheric  surface  what  was  de- 
fined in  article  268.  And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  even 
the  commutative  property  holds  good,  whenever  the  quaternions 
which  are  to  be  multiplied  are  coplanar,  or  c<haxal;  that  is 
(see  93)  when  their  representative  biradials  are  parallelf  even 
though  they  may  have  opposite  aspects^  or  although  the  axes  of 
the  factor  quaternions  may  have  their  directions  opposite.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  addition  of  vector  arcs  is  a  commutative 
operation,  when  the  arcs  to  be  added  are  portions,  whether  simi- 
larly or  oppositely  directed,  of  one  great  circle;  and  the  summO' 
Hon  of  spherical  angles  is  in  like  manner  commutative,  when  their 
vertices  either  coincide^  or  else  are  diametriccUly  opposite. 

305.  Regarded  as  a  theorem  of  spherical  geometry,  the  asso- 
ciative property  of  multiplication,  for  the  case  of  three  versors, 
was  seen  in  art.  295  to  admit  of  being  stated  under  the  following 
form :  that  a  certain  arcual  equation^ 

^  KM  =  -^  DF, 

interpreted  as  in  217,  vre^  2l  consequence  of  five  other  arcual  equa- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  namely  (see  fig.  58),  of  these  five  : 

<N  AB  =  -^  KL,  --^  BC  =  --  GH,  -^  EF  =  -^  HI,  '^  AC  =  <^  DE,  '-  GI  =  '-^  LM. 

To  assist  ourselves  in  remembering  this  result,  we  may  state  it  as 
follows,  in  connexion  with  the  same  figure  58 :  xlfive  out  of  the 
six  arcual  equations, 

-"  KL  =  '^  AB,  '^  GH  =  ^  BC,  '-^  ED  =  -^  CA, 
^  LG  =  '^  MI,  '^  HE  =  ^  IF,  '^  DK  «  ^  FM, 

be  given^  the  sixth  may  be  inferred.  Here  abc  and  mif  are 
triangles^  and  klghbd  may  be  considered  as  a  hexagon,  al- 
though its  sides  kl  and  gh  cross  ;  and  if  we  suppose  this  hexa- 
gon to  be  given^  we  can  always  choose  the  two  triangles,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  two  first  out  of  the  three  equations  on  each  of  the 
two  foregoing  lines ;  namely,  by  the  process  which  would  be  em- 
ployed (see  217,  218)  for  arcually  cuiding  gh  to  kl,  and  he  to 
lg:  but  if  the  hexagon  have  been  arbitrarily  taken,  neither  of 
the  two  remaining  equations  (between  ed,  ca,  and  between  dk, 
fm)  can  then  be  expected  to  hold  good.  The  theorem  involved  in 
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the  associative  principle  shews,  however,  that  if  one  of  these  two 
remaining  equations  between  arcs  be  satisfied,  the  other  will  be  so 
too.  We  may  then  state  this  associative  THEoaBM  as  follows: — 
"  If  the  firsts  thirds  and  fifth  sides  (kl,  gh^  bd),  of  a  spherical 
hexagon  (klgued)  be  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the 
firsts  second^  and  third  sides  (ab,  bc,  ca)  o/'one  spherical  triangle^ 
then  the  second^  fourth^  and  sixth  sides  (lg,  he,  dk)  of  the  same 
hexagon  are  respectively  and  arcually  equal  to  the  firsts  second^ 
and  third  sides  o/* another  spherical  triangle  (mif)." 

306.  We  might  also,  although  less  simply,  conceive  the  six 
points  A,  M,  B,  I,  c,  F,  as  being  the  six  successive  corners  of 
another  spherical  hexagon  ;  the  arc  ab,  drawn  from  the  first  of 
these  corners  to  the  third,  might  be  called  i\xe  first  diagonal  of 
this  new  hexagon ;  the  arc  mi,*  from  second  to  fourth  corner, 
might  be  called  the  second  diagonal;  and  in  like  manner  the 
arcs  BC,  IF,  CA,  fm  would  come  to  be  called  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  diagonals,  respectively,  of  the  same  second  hexa- 
gon AMBiCF.  And  then  the  associative  principle  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  three  versors  might  be  expressed  as  follows:  **  If  five 
successive  sides  o/'one  spherical  hexctgon  be  respectively  andar* 
cually  EQUAL  to  five  successive  diagonals  q/"  another  spherical 
hexagon^  the  sixth  side  of  the  former  hexagon  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  arcually  equal  to  the  sixth  diagonal  of  the  latter.*'  I 
once  proposed  to  call  this  result  the  theorem  of  the  two  hexagons; 
but  perhaps  the  comparison  which  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  of 
one  hexagon  with  two  triangles  (305),  is  simpler  and  more  na- 
tural. 

307.  The  enunciation  of  the  same  fertile  principle  may  be 
varied  in  many  ways.  For  example,  since  the  arcual  sum  of  the 
three  successive  sides  of  ait^  spherical  triangle  (third  plus  second 
plus  first)  must  be  considered  as  equal  to  zeroj  on  the  plan  of  ar- 
cual addition  adopted  in  former  articles  (218,  &c.),  we  may  state 
the  result  of  art.  305  as  follows : — "  If  the  arcual  sum  o/'one  set 
of  three  alternate  sides  of  a  spherical  hexagon  vanish,  when 
taken  in  a  suitable  order  (fifth  plus  third  plus  first),  then  the 
arcual  sum  of  the  other  set  of  three  alternate  sides  of  the  same 
hexagon  (supposed  to  be  suitably  and  similarly  taken,  as  sixth 
plus  fourth  plus  second)  will  likewise  be  equal  to  zero."     If 
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then  we  allow  the  mark  a  to  remind  as  that  +  signifies  arcualad- 
ditumy  when  interposed  between  two  symbols  of  arcs  so  marked, 
we  may  write  the  following  formula : 

if  ^  ED  +  '^  GH  +  '^  KL  =  0, 

then  '^  DK  +  '^  HE  +  ^  LO  =  0. 

The  first  of  these  two  equations  expresses  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  six  points  k,  l,  g,  h,  e,  d,  upon  a  spheri- 
cal surface ;  the  second  equation  expresses  another  relation  of  posi- 
tion between  the  same  six  points ;  and  the  theorem  is,  that  these 
two  relations  are  so  connected^  that  each  involves  the  other.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  might  also  employ,  not  inconveniently,  the 
symbol  d  -  e  to  denote  the  same  directed  arc,  or  arcual  vec- 
tor (217),  as  that  already  denoted  by  ^  ed  ;  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  might  write,  generally ^  by  a  comparison  of  these  two  no- 
tations, the  identity, 

B-A  =  '^  AB. 

And  then  the  recent  formula  would  come  to  be  thus  expressed, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  before : 

ifD-E  +  H-G+L-K  =  0, 

then  K-D  +  E-H  +  o-L  =  0. 
We  may  also  write, 

B-H  +  G-LaD-K,  ifH-0  +  L-K.=  B-D. 

308.  If  we  denote  respectively  by 

«»^»7;    8,  €,  ?;    9,  n,  i;    K,  A, /u,    ^ 

the  twelve  unit  vectors  drawn  from  the  centre  o  of  the  unit  sphere 
to  the  twelve  points 

A,  B,  C ;      D,  B,  F  ;      G,  H,  I  ;     K,  L,  M, 

upon  its  surface,  then  we  may  consider  the  three  versors  9,  r,  5, 
with  their  binary  products  rq^  sr^  and  their  ternary  products 
s  .  rg^  sr  .  9,  as  equal  to  certain  quotients  of  these  vectors :  for 
we  shall  have  by  294,  295,  and  fig.  58,  the  equations. 
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To  justify,  therefore,  the  omission  of  the/>otii^  in  the  symbol 

or  to  establish  the  associative  principle,  comes  to  shewing  (com- 
pare art.  296),  that  the  equation  between  quotients, 

\L    1 
is  a  consequence  of  five  other  equations  of  the  same  sort,  namely, 

Ka'9jEi't|6         Sa        A      9 

And  this  consequence  respecting  quotients  may  now  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  been  already  j?ro2;ecf,  through  the  investiga- 
tions respecting  arcs  and  angles^  which  have  been  given  in  recent 
articles.  Indeed,  we  lately  spoke  of  a,  ]3,  &c.,  as  being  unit  vectors ; 
but  on  inspection  of  the  six  foregoing  equations,  it  is  evident  that 
their  lengths  may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  without  disturbing  the 
result :  because  the  five  equations, 

Z^-2^    Z!L  Zl    Il-ZI    Zi-Zl    In  II 

Tk'Tq'     Te"T/3'     Ti,"Te'     T8     Ta'     XX'TO' 
conduct  by  ordinary  algebra  to  the  sixth  equation, 

T,c""T8' 

since  the  twelve  symbols  Ta,  T/3,  &c.,  denote  (by  110)  twelve 
positive  or  absolute  numbers^  which  represent  the  lengths  of  the 
twelve  vectors.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  any  restriction  upon 
those  lengths,  in  inferring  the  equation 
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from  the  five  other  equations  between  quotients  of  vectors,  which 
have  been  written  above. 

309.  The  six  connected  equations  between  quotients  ofveC" 
tora^  which  have  been  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  might 
have  been  suggested  by  our  general  conception  (art.  108)  of  the 
operation  of  multiplication  of  quaternions^  without  any  such  con- 
struction by  representative  arcs  upon  a  sphere^  as  was  given  in 
figure  58.  To  see  this  clearly,  it  may  be  useful  to  refresh,  as 
follows,  our  recollection  of  that  earlier  and  (in  some  respects) 
more  general  conception. 

To  multiply  any  one  quatemioa,  9,  by  any  other  quaternion, 
r,  it  was  shewn,  in  the  article  just  cited  (108),  that  we  are  in  ge- 
neral to  prepare  for  the  employment  of  the  earlier  formula  of  art. 
49,  namely, 

Transfactor  =  Frofactor  x  Factor, 

by  making  the  given  multiplicand  quaternion^  q,  and  the  given 
multiplier  quaternion,  r,  assufne  the  forms  of  a  factor,  /3  -f-  a, 
and  of  a  successive  factor,  or  frofactor,  7  -i-  /3,  respectively ;  io 
order  that  the  sought  product  quaternion^  rq^  may  then  emerge, 
under  the  form  of  a  transfactor,  or  as  equal  to  the  new  quo- 
tient, 7  -h  a.  In  this  preparation  of  the  two  given  fectors,  the 
symbols  a,  /3»  7  are  supposed  to  denote  three  lines,  or  vectors; 
and  the  conception  of  equalii't  of  quotients,  which  was  de* 
veloped  in  arts.  102,  &c.,  is  employed,  in  order  to  transform  (ge- 
nerally)  the  given  quaternions,  q  and  r,  into  two  others,  which 
shall  be  eqiud  to  those  given  ones,  but  shall  be  better  suited  for 
combination  among  themselves,  according  to  the  general  and/««- 
damental  relation,  above  cited,  between  factor,  proiactor,  and 
transfactor.  In  other  words,  it  had  hQ^xx  fixed  by  definition, 
for  reasons  assigned  in  the  Second  Lecture  (arts.  49,  &c.)  that 
the  two  equations, 

fi^qxa,  7«rx/3, 

conduct  to  an  equation  of  the  form 

7  =  «  X  o,  where  «  «  r  x  y ; 

provided  that  a,  /3)  7  denote  three  vectors^  whereof  a  at  least  is 
supposed  to  be  not  a  null  one.     This  was  indeed  the  very^wn- 
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dation  of  our  intbrprbtation  of  the  symbol,  r  xq,  or  r^q^  or 
rq;  it  was  by  this  concbption  of  transfaction  that  we  gave  a 
meaning^  a  distinct  signification^  to  the  general  expression: 
Product  of  two  Quaternions.  Thus,  not  indeed  without  rea- 
son8  assigned,  but  still  at  last  by  definition^  we  agreed  to  fix, 
generally,  that 

y^rq.at  if /3  =  jo,  andy^r/S; 
or,  eliminating  the  symbols  /3  and  y,  we  so  interpreted  the  pro* 
ductj  rq,  of  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  as  to  makb  trub  tub 
associativb  formula, 

rq*  a^r, qa, 

UNDSR  THB  CONDITIONS  THAT  THE  THREB  SYMBOLS, 

a,  qof  and  r.  qa, 

SHALL  DENOTE  SOME  THREE  VECTORS. 

310.  We  may  also  say  that  we  have  chosen  so  to  interpret 
the  product  rq,  as  to  render  (compare  87)  the  following  formula 
an  identity y  for  quaternions  as  for  ordinary  algebra : 

rq  «  rqa  -h  a ; 

where  rqa  is  written  for  r  .qa\  and  where  it  is  still  supposed  that 
a  is  a  LINE  (not  null),  and  that  this  line  is  so  selected^  that  when, 
according  to  the  simpler  and  barlibr  conception  op  the 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  A  LiNB  BT  A  FACTOR  (arts.  40,  &c.).  Com- 
bined with  the  notion  of  equalities  of  quotients,  or  of  factors 
(103,  &c.),  this  line  a  is  multiplied  ^r«/  by  q,  and  the  product 
again  multiplied  by  r,  the  two  successive  results,  qa,  and  rqa, 
shall  liketvise  both  be  lines.  Now  such  a  selection  of  the  line  a 
has  been  seen  to  be  always  possible :  namely,  by  taking  (see 
again  108)  for  the  line  ^a,  or  p,  a  line  situated  (generally)  in  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  given  quaternions,  q  and  r, 
with  any  arbitrary  length,  and  with  either  of  two  opposite  direc- 
tions^ If  the  two  given  planes  coincide,  or  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  then  any  line,  in  or  parallel  to  either  plane,  may  be  selected 
for  )3,  or  for  qa ;  but,  in  every  case,  what  we  may  call  the  Defi- 
nitional Associative  Formula  of  Multiplication  of  Qua- 
ternions, namely,  either  of  the  two  following,  in  which  a,  qa, 
and  r .  qa  (or  rqa)  are  still  supposed  to  be  lines, 
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rq.a^r.qat  ox  rq^  rqa  -j-  a, 

gives  a  definite  meaning  and  determinate  value  to  the  symbol 
rg,  when  that  symbol  is  interpreted  hereby.  And /or  this  very 
reason^  as  was  remarked  in  art.  108,  we  were  not  at  liberty, 
after  establishing  these  formulae  of  association^  for  the  case 
where  a,  qa^  and  rqa  were  lines,  to  establish  alsOj  without 
PROOF,  this  OTHBR  and  more  general  formula  of  the  same 
associative  kind, 

qq»q-q*qq%  or sr.q==s .rq^ 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  discussion  in  several  recent  ar* 
tides.  For  we  knew  already  how  to  interpret  definitely  the 
four  symbols  rq^  sr^  s  .rq^  and  sr .  q;  and  ifisuch  definite  inter- 
pretations of  the  two  last  of  these  symbols  vrerefiyund  (as  in  face 
they  have  been  found)  to  give  two  equal  values^  or  to  conduct  to 
the  general  associative  equation  above-mentioned,  this  equation 
was  (as  stated  in  108)  to  be  considered  as  a  theorem,  and  not  as  a 
definition.  It  seemed  useful,  at  this  stage,  to  bring  this  view  dis- 
tinctly before  you,  although  it  was  partially  noticed  before ;  lest 
it  might  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  in  all  our  investigations, 
past  or  to  come,  respecting  the  general  associative  property 
of  multiplication  of  quaternions^  we  were  merely  prot^tn^,  with 
more  or  less  of  pains,  what  had  been  previously  assumed.  We  did 
indeed  avail  ourselves  of  definition,  so  far  as  we  logically  couldf 
io  assimilate^  in  this  important  respect,  the  calculations  of  qua- 
ternions to  the  operations  of  ordinary  algebra  ;  but  this  aid  was 
only  valid  up  to  a  certain  point :  and  beyond  that  point  it  be- 
came necessary  to  have  recourse  to  proof,  and  to  employ  geome- 
trical demonstration. 

311.  But  we  proposed  (in  309)  to  shew  how  the  six  con- 
nected equations  between  quotients,  of  art.  308,  might  present 
themselves,  without  any  consideration  of  arcs  or  angles  on  a 
sphere^  and  simply  as  consequences  of  that  general  conception  of 
multiplication  of  quaternions  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
two  foregoing  (as  well  as  in  some  earlier)  articles.  Now  by  the 
nature  of  that  general  conception  we  are  immediately  conducted, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  establishment  of  the  three  equations, 

9»/3-r-a,  r-y-^/S,  rq^y^a; 
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when  a,  /B,  7  denote  as  before,  three  lines  ;  such  being  the  very 
TYPB  of  the  multiplication,  by  which  rg  is  conceived  to  be  pro- 
duced. But  when  we  come  to  multiply  this  product,  rq^  as  a 
new  multiplicand^  by  the  new  given  multiplier^  s,  we  cannot, 
without  danger  of  confusion,  continue  to  use  the  same  three  let- 
ters,  a,  j3,  7,  although  the  type  is  still  to  be  preserved.  We  must 
conceive  in  general,  that  some  new  line,  denoted  by  some  new 
letter,  such  as  c,  is  found  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  new 
planes  of  rq  and  s,  in  the  same  way  as  /3  was  conceived  to  be 
found  as  the  intersection  of  the  two  old  planes,  of  q  and  r ;  and 
must  then  derive,  or  suppose  to  be  derived,  from  this  new  line  c, 
two  other  new  lines,  S  and  2^,  the  former  in  the  plane  of  rq,  and 
the  latter  in  the  plane  oi  s,  just  as  a  was  taken  in  the  plane  o{  q, 
and  /3  in  the  plane  of  r ;  these  new  lines  being  moreover  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  equations, 

rj«€-i-8,  «  =  J-T-€,  and  therefore,  ^.r^e^ -i-S. 

For  the  multiplication  sxr,  we  must  in  general  employ  another 
line  i|,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  of  r  and  s ;  and 
also  two  other  lines,  0  and  i,  taken  in  those  two  planes  respec- 
tively, in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  these  other  equations. 

And  finally,  to  effect  the  multiplication  sr  x  q,  we  are  to  take 
two  lines  k  and  fi,  in  the  respective  planes  of  q  and^,  and  a  line 
X  in  the  intersection  of  those  two  planes,  so  as  to  give  the  equa- 
tions, 

q-X  -7-  K9  sr-  fi  ~i-\,  sr,q^iuL-^K» 

312.  This  process  shews  then  how,  without  arcs  or  angles  on 
a  sphere,  and  even  without  any  preliminary  restriction  on  the 
lengths  of  the  lines  compared,  we  might  be  led,  by  our  general 
conception  of  multiplication,  to  establish  twelve  equations  between 
quaternions  and  quotients ;  which,  by  comparison  of  the  two 
values  thus  assigned  for  each  of  the  five  quaternions, 

q,  r,  s,  rq,  sr, 

would  conduct  (as  in  308)  to  theyJt^e  following  equations  between 
quotients  of  vectors,  which  are  true  by  the  foregoing  construc- 
tion : 
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It  shews  also  how  we  may  be  led,  on  the  same  plan,  to  inquire 
whether  these  five  equations  involve,  as  a  con$equencej  that  aixih 
equation  between  quotients,  namely  the  equation 

M  -5-  ic  =  ?  -*-  8, 

which  is  found  by  comparing  the  values  oiar.q  and  s  •  rq.  For 
unless  this  sixth  equation  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  other  five,  we  shall  not  have  proved  the  general  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  of  three  quaternions,  at  least  on  the 
present  plan  ;  and  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  above-mentioned 
consequence  did  not  exist,  this  associative  principle  would  be 
overthrown.  But  (^  conversely,  this  consequence  shall  be  shewn 
to  be  valid,  we  shall  thereby  have  proved  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sociative principle;  for  the  five  equations  give,  as  expressions  for 
the  two  members  of  the  sixth,  if  we  adopt  for  shortness  the  no- 
tation of  fractions  (118) : 

K     \k    9a     nO'a     t^' a* 

S     cS     CO      €/3a' 

comparing,  therefore,  these  values,  we  shall  have,  generally,  by 
the  sixth  equation,  the  formula, 

where  the  three  quotients 

a'    ^'    ? 

may  represent  any  t/iree  quaternions^ 

?j   r,    Sf 

notwithstanding  that  c  has  been  supposed  to  be  coplanar  with  a 
and  y.  To  assert  then  that  the  sixth  equation  of  the  present 
article  is  a  consequence  of  the  former  five  equations,  is  merely  to 
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ENUNCIATE,  as  a  theorem  about  certain  quotients  of  twelve  vec- 
torSj  the  principle  that 

sr.q^s.rg. 

But  having  thus  shewn  that  the  enunciation  (or  expression)  of 
this  associative  principle  might  naturally  conduct,  without  any 
reference  to  a  sphere,  to  form  the  foregoing  system  of  six  con- 
nected  equations  between  six  quotients  of  twelve  lines  in  space,  I 
shall  be  content  to  allow,  for  the  present,  the  demonstration  of 
the  same  associative  principle  to  rest  on  what  has  been  shewn  in 
the  present  Lecture  (296,  302),  in  connexion  with  certain  curve^ 
upon  a  spheric  surface ;  or  on  the  comparatively  elementary  in- 
vestigation with  spheres  and  planes,  in  arts.  298  to  301 :  although 
(as  has  been  several  times  said)  a  new  and  independent  proof  of 
the  same  general  and  important  result  will  offer  itself  to  our  no- 
tice hereafter,  in  connexion  with  the  distributive  principle. 

313.  The  same  associative  principle  may  be  stated  in  other 
ways  by  means  of  quotients  of  vectors,  and  of  binary  products 
thereof,  without  its  being  necessary  to  employ  so  many  as  twelve 
lines,  or  so  many  as  six  equations.  For  example,  this  principle 
will  be  sufficiently  stated,  if  we  in  any  manner  express  that  the 
following  formula  is  in  the  present  cafculus  an  identity : 

because  any  three  given  quaternions  may  be  put  under  the  forms 
of  the  three  quotients, 

pat 

and  no  essential  generality  will  be  lost,  if  we  assume  at  the  same 
time  the  coplanarity, 

«  III  «>  7- 
But  this  last  relation  allows  us  to  introduce  another  vector  S,  co- 
planar  with  a,  Y,  c,  and  such  as  to  satisfy  the  following  relation 
(which  is  in  fact  the  fourth  of  the  five  given  equations  between 
quotients,  in  308  or  in  312)  : 

\=^\    or  by  alternation  (130),  %='^. 

CO  o      c 
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And  since  this  relation  conducts  to  the  value, 

fa     o 

we  see  that  we  may  express  the  associative  principle  by  stating 
that 

The  PRODUCT  OF  TWO  QUOTIENTS  ofvectovs  remains  ther^re 
UNALTBRBD  IN  VALUE»  when  the  dividend  vector  {y)  of  the  mul- 
tiplicand quotient  (y  -H  /S),  and  the  divisor  vector  (e)  of  the  mul- 
tiplier quotient  (^-f-  e),  are  changed  together,  to  any  tuH>  new 
vectors  (a  and  S),  to  which  they  are  proportional  (in  the  JuU 
sense  of  arts.  103, 129,  &c.).  And  we  see  that  in  this  ^rm  of 
symbolical  expression  of  the  associative  principle,  only  six  vec- 
tors (a  •  .  •  Z)  Afe  introduced.  If  we  choose  here  to  bring  in 
again  the  quaternions^  9,  r,  «,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have 
merely  been  expressing,  by  the  last  formula,  the  following  asso- 
ciative identity : 

{s.rq)q-^  =  s{rq.q-^); 

whereof  each  member  =  sr.  Or  if  we  prefer  to  employ  sums  of 
arcs,  we  may  say  that,  in  fig.  58, 

--  DF  +  '^  B A  =  ^  BF  +  '^  BO,  if  '^  DA  =  '^  EC. 

And  it  would  be  easy  to  assign  a  geometrical  interpretation  for 
this  result,  by  means  of  spherical  conies, 

314.  In  the  notation  of  reciprocals  (117,  &c.),  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  inversions  and  alternations  (130),  the  six  equations 
of  recent  articles  may  be  expressed  and  arranged  in  two  sets  of 
three^  as  follows : 

ex-^^ifi'^;   Br'-Zr';   SK-'^Zfi''; 

the  sixth  being  still  that  one  which  is  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
other  five.  Now  whatever  arbitrary  vectors  may  be  denoted  by 
the  Jive  symbols  e,  i|,  9,.  k,  X,  we  can  always  find  two  other  vec- 
tors, /3  and  t,  which  shall  satisfy  the  four  conditions  of  coplana- 
rity, 
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/3|lh,fl;    ^|1|k,X;   i\\\i,n;   ilH^.X; 

and  can  afterwards  determine  y&tir  other  vectors,  a,  7,  Z9  /u,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  two  first  of  the  three  equations  of  each  of  the  two 
sets  lately  written.  In  this  manner  we  shall  have  the  two  follow- 
ing values- of  two  binary  products  of  quotients : 

and  Jour  of  the  five  given  equations  will  be  satisfied,  without  any 
restriction  being  imposed  on  S,  or  on  the  five  vectors  c,  i|,  0,  k,  X, 
from  which  the  six  other  vectors  a,  /3,  y,  Zf  h  ft»  have  been  de* 
rived.  But  if  we  are  to  satisfy  also  the  remaining  given  equation, 
namely,  the  third  of  the  first  set,  as  written  in  the  present  article, 
the  comparison  of  the  two  values  of  ay~^  shews  that  the  six  vec- 
tors S,  e,  i|,  0,  K9  X,  are  then  not  wholly  arbitrary,  but  are  con^ 
nected  by  the  following  relation  (restricting  indeed  partly  even 
the^ve  vectors  c,  i|,  0,  k,  X) : 

.cX-i.  01,-1  =  &^ 

Conversely,  if  these  six  vectors  be  connected  with  each  other  by 
this  relation,  we  see  that  we  can  choose  the  six  other  vectors 
a>  i3,  7,  Z,  I,  fij  so  as  to  satisfy  the  whole  system  of  theyJre  given 
equations  between  quotients;  and  then,  by  the  associative  prin- 
ciple (supposed  to  be  now  knoum)y  we  can  infer  that  the  sixth 
equation  also  is  satisfied.  Hence,  by  comparison  of  the  two  va- 
lues of  Zfi'^i  we  are  conducted  to  the  following  formula,  involving 
only  six  vectors : 

if8€-»=icX^0i|-S  then8K-i  =  €i,  ^0X^ 

315.  It  follows  then  from  the  associative  principle  that  when- 
ever one  quotient  of  vectors  (such  as  S  -f- 1)  is  given  equal  to  the 
product  of  two  other  such  quotients,  taken  in  a  determined  order, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  interchange  the  divisor  line  (c)  of  this  pro- 
duct with  the  dividend  line  (k)  of  the  multiplier  (k  ^  X),  provided 
that  we  at  the  same  time  interchange  the  divisor  Une  (X)  of  the 
same  multiplier  with  the  divisor  line  {n)  of  the  multiplicand 
(0  ^  i|),  leaving  unchanged  the  two  remaining  dividend  lines 
(S,  0),  namely,  those  of  the  product  and  multiplicand.  Recipro- 
cally we  may  perceive  that  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  mak« 
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these  interchanges,  without  disturbing  the  equality  between  one 
quotient  and  the  product  of  two  others,  is  a  mode  of  enunciating 
the  associative  principle.  For  by  a  process  which  would  simply 
be  the  inverse  of  that  adopted  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  might 
shew  that  the  final  formula  of  that  article  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  one  of  the  six  equations  between  quotients  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  other  five ;  but  the  assertion  of  this  consequence 
was  shewn  (in  312)  to  involve  an  enunciation  of  the  principle  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  notation  of  sums  of  arcs,  the  same  final  for<- 
mula  of  314  may  be  stated  (compare  307)  as  follows: 

if'-  LK  +  '-^  HG«^BD, 

then  ^  HB  +  '^  LG  «=«^  KD ; 
or  thus : 

B-H+G-L*D-K,    ifK-L  +  G-H  =  D-B. 

316.  The  final  formula  of  314  may  also  be  tlius  written  : 

if  (icX-i .  OnO  €  -  8»  then  (cif-i .  OX'')  ic  =  8. 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  five  vectors  6,  i|,  0,  X,  k,  be  so  related  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  vector  c  by  the  quaternion  icX~^ .  0i|~^  (or 

by  the  product  effractions,  t-  -  j  gives  any  one  Ivie  (S)  as  the  re- 
sult, then  the  multiplication  of  the  vector  k  by  the  quaternion 
€4"^  •  OXr^  will  give  the  same  line  (S)  as  the  product.  Under  this 
firmy  with  the  paints  und  parentheses  above  written,  we  may  be 
considered  as  still  only  expressing  in  a  new  way  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication,  for  any  three  quaternions ;  but  if  we 
now  regard  that  principle  as  having  been  already  proved  (by  any 
of  the  methods  given  in  arts.  293  to  303),  and  remember  that  in 
304  the  same  prindple  was  extended  to  any  number  of  factors, 
we  see  that,  as  an  inference  from  the  associative  prineiple,  we 
may  omit  those  points  and  parentheses,  and  may  write  simply, 

Or  because  the  five  factors  here  considered,  including  the  reei* 
procals  of  i|  and  X,  may  denote  any  five  vectors^  subject  only  to 
the  condition  which  the  formula  t^e(^  expresses,  we  may  take 
any  other  six  Greek  letters  as  symbols  of  these  fiictors  and  their 
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product ;  and  may,  therefore,  write,  with  equal  generality,  and 
with  somewhat  greater  simplicity,  the  formula, 

In  words,  ^^  if  the  continubd  product  o/'fivb  vectors  be  a 
VECTOR,  when  they  are  taken  in  any  one  order,  their  continued 
product  will  be  equal  to  the  samb  vector,  when  they  are  taken 
in  the  opposite  order/' 

317.  It  is  obvious  that  this  last  result  is  analogous  to  the 
equation  of  195, 

/uXic-kX/i,  if  fi  111  a,  k; 

or  to  the  two  connected  equations  of  194, 

8  =  j3a"'7,    8  =  70-1/3, 

where  a,  /3,  y  were  three  coplanar  lines  ;  under  which  condition 
ofcopUmarity  alone  (by  the  preceding  Lecture),  either  the  con- 
tinued product  of  three  lines,  or  ih^  fourth  proportional  to  them, 
can  be  itself  a  line.  But  we  are  now  prepared  to  prove,  more 
generally,  that  **ifthe  continued  product  ofAinr  odd  nombbb 
OF  vectors  be  a  line,  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  same 
vectors^  taken  in  an  inverted  order  ;  for  example,  for  seven 
such  factors,  we  have  the  formula, 

tiZeSyfia  =  afiy^BZuf  if  either  =  0. 
In  fact,  the  equation  (190,  222), 

K.rq^Kq.Kr, 
gives  evidently 

K(s.rq)^K.rq.  Ks^{Kq.Kr)  Ks; 

or  simply,  by  the  associative  principle, 

K.srq^KqKrKs; 

the  points  being  omitted  as  unnecessary  between  the  symbols  of 
the  three  factors  Ks,  Er,  Kjr,  in  the  second  member  of  this  last 
equation ;  but  one  point  being  retained  in  the  first  member,  to 
express  that  the  characteristic  K  operates  on  all  that  fol- 
lows IT  in  that  member,  namely,  on  the  ternary  product  srq. 
In  like  manner,  if  t  be  any  fourth  quaternion,  we  have 
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K{i,9rq)=K.srq,Kt; 
that  is 

K.isrq^KqKr  KsKi: 

and  so  on,  for  any  number  of  factors.     The  resalt  of  190  may, 
therefore,  be  thus  extended : — "  The  conjugate  of  the  product  of 
any  number  of  quaternions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  conju- 
gateSi  taken  in  an  inverted  order '^  But.  also  (by  1 14)  the  conju- 
gate of  a  vector  is  equal  to  the  negative  of  that  vector;  thus, 

Ka  =  -a,   K/3  =  -/3,  &c. 

We  have,  therefore,  not  only  the  formula  (see  89,  193), 

K./3a=  +  ai3, 

for  the  case  of  two  vectors,  but  also  these  others  : 

K .  y)3o  =  -  ajSy* 

K  .  Sy/3a  =  +  ajSyS, 

K.£Sy/3o--ai378£,  &c.; 

the  sign  +  or  -  being  used,  according  as  the  number  of  the  vec- 
tor factors  is  even  or  odd*     Hence, 

if7/3a  =  8,  thena/37  =  -K8  =  8; 

if  c87/3o  =  S,  then  a^-yit  =  -  KJ  =  ? ; 

if  nJeSy^o  =  e,  then  a/BySfi^n  =  -  K  0  =  0 ; 

and  so  on,  for  any  odd  number  of  vectors.  The  theorem  enun- 
ciated in  the  present  article,  respecting  any  such  product  of  vec- 
tors, is  therefore  proved  to  be  true;  and  we  see,  conversely,  by  a 
principle  stated  in  187,  that  ^*  if  the  product  of  any  odd  number 
of  vectors  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  same  vectors  taken  in  an 
INVERTED  ORDER,  this  product  is  ITSELF  a  vector :''  because  it  is 
equal  to  the  negative  of  its  own  conjugate. 

318.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  the  vectors  be 
eveUf  the  same  reasoning  proves  that  their  continued  product  is 
changed  to  its  own  negative^  if  this  product  be  a  line,  and  if  the 
order  of  the  factors  be  inverted  :  thus,  not  only  have  we  the  for- 
mula (compare  82)  for  two  vector  factors, 

ai3=K./3a  =  -l3a,ifi3a=7, 

but  also,  in  like  manner. 
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ofiyStK^-Kih^aj  if  ?€8y0o  =  i|,  &c. 

And  conversely,  ty  the  continued  product  of  any  even  number  of 
vectors  be  equal  to  the  negative  of  the  product  of  the  same  vec- 
tors taken  in  an  inverted  order,  then  each  of  these  two  products 
is  equal  to  a  line.  I  may  just  notice  here,  what  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  now  in  proving  for  yourselves,  as  an  extension  of 
the  result  of  art.  192,  that  whatever  the  number  of /actors  may 
be,  and  whether  they  be  vectors  or  quaternions,  the  reciprocal 
of  the  product  is  always  equal  to  the  product  of  the  recipro- 
cabf  taken  in  an  inverted  order, 

319.  Again,  the  property  of  being  equal  to  their  own  conjw 
gcUes  is  one  which  belongs  (1 14)  to  scalar s^  and  to  no  other  quater- 
nions ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  angle  of  a  versor  vanishes^  or  be- 
comes equal  to  two  right  angles^  that  no  real  change  in  the  final 
direction  of  the  turned  line^  or  versum  (65),  is  produced  by  r«- 
versing  the  direction  of  the  rotation  (89),  in  order  to  pass  to  the 
conjugate  versor.  We  have  then  not  only  (compare  85)  the  for- 
mula, 

a/3-=K.0o  =  /3a,  if/3a  =  a, 
but  also 

a^yi  =  K  .  87/3a  =  SyjSa,  if  Sy/Sa  =  6, 

and  in  like  manner, 

ajSygeC^ScSy/Sa,  if  this^c,  &c.; 

a,  6,  c  being  here  used  to  denote  some  scalar  values.  And  con- 
versely, f/a/3  =  /3a,  or  if  a/SyS  =  iyfia^  &c.,  then  each  of  these 
two  equated  products  of  some  given  and  even  number  of  vectors, 
in  which  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted  in  passing  from  one 
product  to  the  other,  must  be  equal  to  some  scalar  value^  such  as 
a,  or  6,  &c. 

320.  Some  interesting  examples  of  continued  products  of  vec- 
tors are  supplied  by  the  consideration  of  rectilinear  polygons^  in- 
scribed in  a  circle^  or  in  a  sphere.  And  first,  for  the  case  of  a 
plane  triangle^  abc,  we  know  (by  197,  198)  that  the  product 

CA  X  BC  X  AB,    or  (a  -  C)    (C  -  b)    (b  -  a), 
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of  its  three  successive  sides,  regarded  as  tbpee  vectors,  is  another 
vectOTy  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  first  corner, 
A,  to  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle,  or  more  parti- 
cularly, the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  the  segment  abc  of  this 
circle;  namely,  the  tangent  at  in  the  annexed  figure  66:  so  that 
the  product  line  thus  found  represents 
the  initial  direction  of  the  motion  along  '**     '  ^ 

the  circumference^from  a  through  Btoc.  5<r[ — ?^=>s,,.-^  / 

(Contrast  with  this  the  direction  found  /^jV  """t — ^v^^ 
in  131,  for  the  fourth  proportional  to  w/'W  \  /  /|\ 
BC,  CA,  and  ab.)     Let  d  be  a  fourth     f^y  " -V..  /    I  I 

point   upon   the  same  circumference,     \  L\     \    I""/.       / 
taken  (as  we  shall  at  first  suppose)  be-    bVJ.   \  \.<L/  ^^y^ 
tween  c  and  a,  on  the  continuation  of         \SiMv6<Sr^ 
the  arc  abc  ;  so  that  abcd  is  (compare  A 

fig.  27^  art.  132)  an  inscribed  and  uncrossed  quadrilateral;  then 
the  continued  product, 

DA  X  CD  X  AC,   or  (a  -  D)   (d  -  C)    (c  -  a), 

by  the  same  principle  respecting  an  inscribed  triangle^  is  con- 
structed by  a  new  line,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  same  tan- 
gent  at  to  the  circle  as  before.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  point  d' 
be  taken  on  the  arc  abc  itself,  so  that  (compare  fig.  28,  art.  132) 
the  inscribed  quadrilateral  abcd'  is  a  crossed  one,  then  the  mo- 
tion along  the  circumference  from  a  through  c  to  d'  is  opposite 
to  that  from  a  through  b  to  c ;  and  the  continued  product 

d'a  X  cd'  X  AC,  or  (a  -  d')  (d'  -  c)  (c  -  a), 

is  represented,  as  to  its  direction,  by  the  opposite  tangent^  at',  in 
the  recent  figure  66.  Multiplying,  then,  with  the  help  of  the 
associative  principle,  the  product  of  the  sides  of  the  first  triangle, 
ABC,  by  the  product  of  the  sides  of  the  second  triangle,  acd,  and 
observing  that  the  product  of  two  opposite  vectors^ 

AC  X  CA,  or  (c  -  a)  (a-  c), 

is  always  (by  84)  k  positive  scalar^  we  see  that  the  continued 

PRODUCT, 

DAXCDX  BC  X  AB,    Or  (a-d)  (d-c)  (c  -  B)  (B-a), 
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of  the  FOUR  SUCCB8SIVB  8IDBS  OfaU  UNCROSSBD  QUADRILATBRAL 

IN  A  ciRCLB,  ABCD,  is  equol  to  a  NBGATivB  SCALAR ;  because  it 
can  only  differ  by  a  scalar  and  positive  coefficient,  or  multiplier, 
from  the  product  at  x  at,  or  from  the  square  of  the  tangential 
vector  AT,  which  sqiiare  (by  85)  is  negative.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  inscribed  but  crossbd  quadrilateral^  abcd',  the  product 
of  the  four  successive  sides, 

d'a  X  cd'  X  bo  X  ab,  or  (a  -  d')  (d'  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

may  be  shewn,  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  to  be  a  positivb 
scalar ;  because  the  product  of  the  two  opposite  tangential  vec- 
tors, AT  and  at',  is  positive.  We  have,  therefore  (by  113),  the 
following  values  for  the  versors  of  these  two  quaternary  pro- 
ducts : 

U.(a-d)  (d-c)(c-b)  (b-a)=-1; 

U .  (a-  d')  (d-  c)  (c-b)  (b- a)  «+  1. 

321.  We  see  then  that  the  continued  product  of  the  four  suc- 
cessive sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  always 
equal  to  a  scalar ;  a  conclusion  which,  geometrically  considered, 
contains  a  characteristic  property  of  the  circle  (compare  200) ; 
and,  which  as  a  symbolic  result^  appears  likewise  to  be  peculiar 
(compare  198)  to  the  calculus  o(  qucUemions.  The  formulae  re- 
cently written  to  express  it  may  also  (by  113)  be  thus  trans- 
formed (compare  again  200) : 

U  .  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  U  (a  -  d)  ; 

U .  (d' -  c)  (c  -  B)  (B  -  a)  =  U  (d'  -  a)  ; 

or  thus : 

U.(c-b)(b-a)  =  U.(c-d)(a-d)-U.(c-d')(d'-a); 

or  finally  thus : 

.-C-B      .-C-D      ...  c-d' 
U =s  U s=  U >• 

A-B  D-A  A-D 

And  under  this  last  form,  you  will  easily  find  that  the  result  ex- 
presses, in  the  notation  of  this  calculus,  the  well-known  supple- 
mentary  relation  between  opposite  angles  (abc,  cda)  of  an  un- 
crossed quadrilateral  in  a  circle,  and  the  equally  well  known 
relation  of  equality  between  angles  (abc,  ad'c)  which  are  in  one 
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common  segment.  See  the  carved  arrows  in  the  recent  fignre  66. 
And  the  equality  of  the  angle  abc  to  the  angle  t'ac  (between 
the  chord  ac  and  the  tangent  at'  to  the  alternate  segment)  may 
be  expressed  by  writing,  as  the  calculus  allows  us  to  do,  with  the 
help  of  the  associative  principle, 

U.(c-b)(b-a)=U{(c-a).(a-c)(c-b)(b-a)j 
«  U .  (c  -  a)  (t  -  a)  ;  that  is, 

A-B  T-A 

In  several  recent  transformations,  we  have  employed  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  vbrsor  of  the  product  of  any  number  of  factors 
(whether  they  be  vectors  or  quaternions)  is  equal  to  the  product 
OF  THE  VERSORS ;  which  is  an  extension  of  the  corresponding 
result  of  art.  188,  respecting  the  versor  of  a  product  oi  two  qua- 
ternions, and  may  be  expressed  symbolically  by  the  formula, 

un=nu: 

this  latter  being  analogous  to  the  formula  Tn  -  IlT  of  art.  208, 
which  denoted  the  analogous  extension  of  the  result  of  188,  re- 
specting the  tensor  of  a  product. 

322.  In  the  same  figure  66,  let  s  be  a  new  point,  on  the  arc 
ABCD  prolonged ;  and  complete  the  inscribed  and  uncrossed  pen- 
tagony  abcde.     The  ternary  product, 

EA  .  DB  .  AD,  or  (a  -  b)  (e  -  D)  (d  -  a), 

is  a  line  in  the  direction  of  at  ;  multiplying  this  line,  therefore, 
into  the  quaternary  product  of  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  abcd, 
which  has  beeu  found  to  be  a  negative  scalar, 

(a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  <  0, 

and  remembering  that  the  following  product  of  two  opposite 
lines  is  positive, 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  >  0, 

we  find,  by  the  associative  principle,  that  the  following  quinary 
product  of  vectors, 

EA  .  DE  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB  =  (a  -  b)  (b  -  D)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a). 
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namely^  the  product  of  the  Jive  successive  sides  of  the  inscribed 
and  uncrossed  pentagon  abcdBi  is  a  line  having  the  direction  of 
the  opposite  tangential  vector ^  at'.  Had  we  chosen  to  consider 
either  of  the  two  inscribed  and  crossed  pentagons^  abcdb'i  abco'b, 
in  the  same  figure  66,  we  should  have  found  by  similar  reason- 
ings, that  the  product  of  the  five  successive  sides  of  each  penta- 
gon was  equal  to  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  original  tangent 
AT  itself,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  an  inscribed 
hexagon^  the  product  of  sides  would  be  found  to  be  agdn  a  sea- 
lar.  And  so  proceeding,  we  might  shew  with  ease  that  **  the 
product  of  the  successive  sides  of  a  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle 
is  equal  to  a  scalar,  if  the  number  of  the  sides  be  evbn  ;  but  to 
a  TANGENTIAL  VBCTOR,  drawn  at  the  first  comer  of  the  polygon^ 
if  the  number  of  sides  be  odd."  It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  each 
of  these  two  cases  the  product  remains  unchanged  (by  317,  319), 
when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted. 

323.  Passing  now  from  plane  to  gauche  polygons^  that  is  to 
rectilinear  and  closed  figures  which  are  not  contained  in  any  sin^ 
gle  planCi  let  us  consider  in  the  first  place  a  gauchb  (or  bent) 
QUADRILATERAL,  ABCD,  inscribed  in  a  spheric  surface.  The 
planes  of  abc  and  acd  being  now^  by  hypothesis,  distinct^  they 
cut  the  sphere  in  two  different  circles^  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  projected  orthographically,  in  fig.  67,  into  two  ellipses^  on 
the  tangent  plane  at  a  :  and 
the  same  two  secant  planes  cut 
also  this  tangent  plane  in  two 
different  straight  lines^  at  and 
AU,  neither  coincident  with  nor  ( 
opposite  to  each  other  in  direc- 
tion, but  touching  respectively 
the  two  circles  (or  the  two  el- 
lipses) just  now  mentioned. 
We  may  also  conceive  that  these 
tangents  are  so  chosen  as  to  touch  the  segments,  abc,  acd, 
themselves,  rather  than  the  alternate  segments  of  the  two  cir- 
cles just  now  mentioned;  and  then  (320)  the  two  ternary  pro- 
ducts of  vectors, 

(a  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a),  and  (a  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  a). 


Fig.  67. 
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will  be  lines,  in  the  directions,  respectively,  of  these  two  tan^ 
gents,  at  and  au.  IJence  by  a  process  the  ,saine  in  principle  as 
that  of  art  320,  and  only  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  present 
question,  we  find  that  the  quaternary  product^ 

(a-d)(d-c)(c-b)(b-a), 

of  the  four  successive  sides  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral,  differs 
only  by  a  scalar  and  positive  coefficient  from  that  quaternion 
which  is  the  product  of  the  two  tangential  vectors;  so  that  the 
versors  of  these  two  products  must  be  eqiuil,  and  we  may  write 
the  following  equation : 

U.(a-  d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)  =  U.(u-a)  (t-a). 
324.  The  radius  oa  (if  o  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere)  is  of 
course  perpendicular  to  both  the  tangents,  at  and  au  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  from  our  general  principles  respecting  the  multi- 
plication of  any  two  lines  (88,  273)  that  the  unit^xts  of  the 
recent  quaternary  product  must  either  coincide  with,  or  be  op^ 
posite  to,  the  direction  of  this  radius,  according  as  the  rotation, 
round  the  radius  prolonged,  from  au  to  at,  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive; we  may  then  write. 

Ax .  (a  -  d)  (d-c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  =  +  U  (a  -  o). 
With  respect  to  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternary  product,  con- 
sidered as  a  versor  or  as  'a  quaternion,  it  is  equal,  by  the  same 
general  principles,  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  uat  at  a,  be- 
tween the  two  tangents  au,  at  ;  or  to  the  angle  between  at  and 
au'  (ua  prolonged  through  a)  ;  or  finally,  to  the  angle  at  a,  upon 
the^sur&ce  of  |the  sphere, ^between  the  two  small  circlb  arcs, 
ABC  and  ADC,  as  suggested  in  the  annexed 
figure  68.  We  know  then  perfectly  how  to 
interpret  the  continued  product  of  four  suc- 
cessive sides  of  any  gauche  quadrilateral: 
namely,  by  circumscribing^  a  sphere  about  it,         \  i        i  » 

and  then  proceeding  as  above.     For  the  axis  \|       j   / 

of  the  product  is  a  normal  to  this  sphere  at 
the  first  corner  a  of  the  quadrilateral ;  the  out- 
ward or  inward^direction  of  this  normal  being 
determined,  asjabove,  by  the  [character[Jof  a 
certain  rotation  :  and  the  angle  of  the  same  U/ 
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product  is  the  anffle  of  the  lunule  abcda,  if  we  agree  to  give  this 
name  lunule  to  ihejigure  bounded  (generally)  by  two  portions  of 
stnall circles  on  a  sphere  (as  here  by  abc  and  adc)^  which  portions 
may  be  greater  than  halves  of  those  small  circles.  With  respect 
to  the  tensor  of  the  product,  it  is  of  course  still  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tensors,  or  to  the  product  of  the  numbers  which  ex- 
press the  lengths  of  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrilateral.  When  the 
point  D  approaches  indefinitely  to  the  plane  of  abc,  the  inscribed 
quadrilateral  tends  indefinitely  to  become  a  plane  one ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  product  of  its  sides,  being  still  equal  to  the  angle  of 
the  lunule,  tends  to  vanish  for  the  case  of  a  crossed  figure,  but  to 
become  equal  to  two  right  angles  for  the  case  of  an  uncrossed 
one ;  and  thus  the  results  of  320,  respecting  a  quadrilateral  in  a 
circle^  are  reproduced  as  limits  of  more  general  conclusions,  re- 
specting quadrilaterals  in  a  sphere. 

325.  If  we  pass  from  the  gauche  quadrilateral  abcd  to  a 
gauche  pentagon,  such  as  abcde,  inscribed  in  the  same  sphere, 
and  draw  a  line  av  at  a  to  touch  the  circle  or  rather  the  segment 
ADE,  this  new  tangential  vector  av  will  have  the  direction  of  the 
vector  which  is  equal  to  the  ternary  product, 

(a-b)(b-d)(d-a). 

Again,  the  following  product  of  oppoute  lines  is  positive, 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  >  0 ; 
and  the  ternary  product, 

AV  X  AU  X  AT, 

of  three  coplanar  tangents  to  the  sphere  at  a,  is  another  line  in 
the  same  tangent  plane  ;  hence  the  quinary  product  of  the  five 
successive  sides  of  the  inscribed  pentagon^ 

(a  -  b)  (e  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a), 

is  a  line,  having  this  last  mentioned  direction  in  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  sphere  at  a.     We  may,  therefore,  write, 

U  .  (a  -  b)  (b  -  d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a)  « 
U .  (v  -  a)  (u  -  a)  (t  -  a)  ; 

and  may  construct  the  direction  of  the  line,  which  is  the  value  of 
this  tjuinary  product,  by  means  of  a  tangent  aw  at  a  to  a  Tiew 
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circle  ;  namely,  to  one  situated  (see  the  annexed  6gure  69)  in  the 
same  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere, 
and  cutting  the  lines  at  and  ay  in  ^s*  ^^' 

two  points  t'  and  v',  such  that  the 
joining  line,  or  chord  tV,  of  this 
new  circle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  y*[^ 
line  AU,  or  to  the  plane  ago.  And 
so  proceeding,  for  hexagons,  hepta- 
gons, &c.,  inscribed  in  the  same 
sphere,  and  having  their  first  comers 
at  A,  we  should  always  find  reductions  of  the  same  general  charao> 
ter ;  namely,  to  products  of  four,  five,  or  more  tangenUal  vectors, 
all  situated  in  the  plane  whiph  touches  the  sphere  at  a.  But  in  ge- 
neral it  is  easy  to  shew  that  not  only  for  three  coplanar  lines,  but 
for  any  odd  number  of  such  vectors,  the  product  is  a  linCf  in  the 
same  plane ;  and  that  not  only  for  two^  but  for  any  even  number 
of  coplanar  vectors,  the  product  is  in  general  a  guatemion  whose 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  common  plane.  If  then  we  inscribe 
in  a  sphere  a  rectilinear  polygon  with  any  odd  number  of  sides, 
for  example,  a  gauche  heptagon  abcobfo,  the  product 

(a  -  g)  (g  -  f)  (f  -  b)  (b  -d)  (d  -  c)  (c  -  b)  (b  -  a) 

of  its  successive  sides  will  always  be  a  line,  constructed  by  a  rec^ 
tilinear  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  the  first  corner  a  of  the  polygon ; 
but  if  we  inscribe  in  the  same  sphere  a  polygon  with  an  even 
number  of  sides,  suppose  a  gauche  hexagon^  abcdbf,  then  the 
product  of  its  successive  sides, 

(a-f)(f-b)(b-d)(d-c)(c-.b)(b-a), 

will  be  in  general  a  quaternion,  of  which  the  axis  will  be  nor-^ 
mal  to  the  given  sphere  at  the  point  a,  while  the  plane  of  the 
same  quaternion  will  be  tangential  to  the  same  sphere  at  the 
same  point ;  or  at  least  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point,  a  distinction  which,  however,  is  unimportant  in  the  present 
theory, 

326.  The  theorem  respecting  a  pentagon  in  a  sphere, 
which  was  proved  in  the  last  article,  namely,  that  the  product  of 
its  five  successive  sides  is  a  lincy  or  a  vector^  involves  a  property 
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which  18  charaetenstie  of  the  sphere^  and  suffices  to  distin- 
guish tkiafivm  BVBKY  othbr  curved  ntrface.  In  feet  (^the 
gmnary  product  of  the  sides  ab,  .  . .  ba,  be  equal  to  any  line  aw, 
so  that 

(a-b)  (b-d)  (d-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)  =  w-a; 

and  if,  as  is  allowed,  we  conceive  the  same  three  ternary  pro- 
ducts, as  before,  of  sides  and  diagonals,  to  be  constructed,  in 
lengths  as  well  as  in  direcUons  (see  198),  by  three  other  lines, 
AT,  AU,  AV,  which  shall  touch  respectively  the  three  circles  abc, 
ACD,  ADB,  and  shall  give  the  three  equations, 

(a-c)  (c-b)  (b-a)«t-a, 
(a-d)(d-c)  (c-a)«»u-a, 
(a-b)(b-d)(d-a)-v-a, 

we  shall  then,  by  the  associative  principle,  have  the  expression, 

TF    A.  (v-a)(u-a)(t-a) 

(d  -  a)  (a  -  d)  .  (c  -  a)  (a  -  c)' 

in  which  the  denominator  is  a  positive  scalar  (as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  two  such  scalars),  and  therefore  the  numerator,  like  the 
fraction,  must  denote  a  line.  The  three  lines  at,  au,  av  must, 
therefore,  be  coplanar;  because  three  lines  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  any  common  plane  have  (as  has  been  shewn)  a  quater* 
uton,  but  not  a  vector,  for  their  product.  The  three  lately  men- 
tioned circles,  namely,  abc,  acd,  adb,  have  therefore  their  tan- 
gents at  A  contained  in  one  common  plane  ;  which  (if  their  oum 
three  planes  be  distinct)  is  evidently  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to 
the  sphere  abcd,  circumscribed  about  the  two  first  circles,  or 
about  the  gauche  quadrilateral,  abcd.  Thus  the  third  tangent 
AV  must  be  the  intersection  of  this  tangent  plane  with  the  plane 
of  the  third  circle,  adb;  and  t^this  third  circle  could  differ  from 
the  circle  in  which  its  plane  adb  cuts  the  sphere  abcd,  we  should 
have  two  distinct  circles,  in  one  common  plane,  intersecting  each 
other  in  the  two  points  a  and  d,  and  yet  having  a  common  tan- 
gent AV,  at  one  of  those  two  points  of  intersection ;  which  would 
evidently  (by  Euclid)  be  absurd.  The  circle  adb  is  therefore 
not  distinct  from  the  intersection  of  its  plane  with  the  sphere 
ABCD  ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  sphere  contains  that  circle.  That 
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18  to  say,  the  gauche  pentagon  abcdb,  of  which  the  product  of 
the  fire  successive  sides  has  been  given  (in  the  present  article) 
to  be  a  linef  t>,  y&r  that  reason^  a  pentagon  inscriptiblb  in 
A  SPHBRB :  and  its  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  are  fivb  homosphjsric 

POINTS. 

327.  The  existence  therefore  of  such  a  homosphmric  relation 
between  any  five  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  or  the  condition  required 
for  those  five  points  being  situated  upon  one  common  spheric 
surface^  may  be  expressed  in  this  Calculus  by  the  following 

EQUATION  OF  HOMOSPHiERICISM  : 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DB  .  BA  s  BA  .  DE  .  CD  •  BC  .  AB  ; 

where  ab  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  the  vector  b  -  a,  &c.  ;  because, 
by  317,  if  the  product  of  five  vectors  remain  thus  unchanged 
when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  inverted,  that  product  is  itself  9i 
vector.  And  that  other  condition  which  is  required  for /our 
points  A,  B,  c,  D,  being  situated  upon  one  common  circle  (or 
rather  on  one  circular  circumference),  or  the  general  equation 
OF  coNGiRCULARiTT,  may  (by  319,  320,  321)  be  written  under 
the  closely  analogous  form : 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  «  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB. 

328.  Indeed  we  might  deduce  this  latter  equation  for  the  ctr- 
cle^  from  the  former  equation  for  the  sphere.  To  shew  this,  con- 
ceive first  that  ABCD  is  a  gauche  quadrilateral,  and  that  e  is  a 
point  upon  the  circumscribed  sphere,  extremely  near  to  a.  The 
vector  DE,  or  the  fourth  side  of  the  inscribed  pentagon  abcdb, 
will  then  almost  coincide  with  the  vector  da,  or  with  the  fourth 
side  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral ;  but  the  vector  ba,  or  the  fifth 
side  of  the  pentagon,  will  be  a  very  short  line^  almost  tangential 
to  the  sphere  at  a,  but  otherwise  arbitrary  in  its  direction^  even 
when  the  quadrilateral  is  given.  Passing  then  to  the  limit,  or 
supposing  that  (according  to  a  phraseology  often  used)  the  point 
E  is  infinite^  near  to  a,  we  see  that  the  plane  qf  the  quater'- 
nton,  which  is  equal  to  the  product 

DA.CD.BC.  AB,   Or  (a-D)  (D  -  c)  (c  -  B)  (B  -  a), 

must  coincide  with  (or  be  parallel  to)  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to  the 
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sphere  abcd  ;  because  its  conjugate  quaternion,  ab  .  bc  •  cd  .  da, 
when  operating  as  a  multiplier  on  a  line  ba  of  arbitrary  direc- 
tion in  that  plane,  produces  a  line.  This  result  is  indeed  in- 
cluded in  what  was  found,  at  the  end  of  art.  325,  respecting  in- 
scribed gauche  polygons  with  any  even  number  of  sides  ;  and,  as 
relates  to  the  inscribed  and  gauche  gucuirilaieral,  it  agrees  with 
what  was  shewn  in  324,  respecting  the  normal  character  of  the 
axis  of  the  quaternion  da  .  cd  .  bc  .  ab.  Still  it  appeared  to  be 
instructire  to  shew  how  this  property  of  the  quadrilateral  could 
be  obtained  as  a  limit  from  the  property  of  the  pentagon  in  a 
sphere  :  and  if  we  now  suppose  the  gauche  quadrilateral  to^^- 
ten  gradually  into  a.  plane  one,  without  ceasing  to  be  inscribed 
in  a  sphere,  it  will  come  at  last  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle, 
through  which  indefinitely  many  spheres  may  be  conceired  to 
pass,  so  as  to  have  this  circle  abcd  for  the  common  intersection 
of  all  of  them.  There  would,  therefore,  be  found,  in  this  way, 
indefinitely  many  planes,  intersecting  each  other  in  the  tangent 
to  the  circle  at  the  point  a,  any  one  of  which  planes  would  have 
as  good  a  title  as  any  other  to  be  regarded  as  the  (indeterminate) 
tangent  plane  at  a  to  the  (indeterminate)  sphere  abcd;  and  con- 
sequently as  the  plane  of  the  product,  d  a  .  cd  .  bc  .  ab.  But  the 
only  case  in  which  the  plane  of  the  product  of  given  and  deter- 
mined factors,  all  different  from  zero,  and  taken  in  a  given  order, 
can  (in  this  calculus)  be  indeterminate,  is  the  case  where  this 
product  degenerates  (122,  &c.)  from  a  quaternion  to  a  sccUar. 
The  scalar  character  (321)  of  the  product  of  the  four  successive 
sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  is  therefore  found, 
by  these  considerations  of  limits,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  calculus 
of  quaternions,  to  be  deducible  from  the  vector  character  (325)  of 
the  product  of  the  five  successive  sides  of  a  pentagon  inscribed 
in  a  sphere. 

329.  From  what  has  thus  been  shewn  respecting  quadrila- 
terals and  pentagons  in  spheres,  several  consequences  may  be 
drawn,  a  few  of  which  shall  be  stated  here.  Suppose  then,  first, 
that  it  is  required  to  express  that  the  point  p  is  on  the  plane 
which  touches  at  a  the  sphere  abcd;  we  may  do  this  by  express- 
ing that  the  quaternion  product  of  the  four  successive  sides  ab, 
&c.,  of  the  quadrilateral  abcd,  when  multiplied  by  the  tangent 
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AP,  or  that  this  latter  tangent  multiplied  by  the  conjugate  of  that 
quaternion,  produces  another  line;  or  (see  317)  that  these  two 
multiplications  conduct  to  one  common  result :  that  is,  in  sym- 
bols, by  the  formula, 

AB  .  BC  .  CD  .  DA  .  AP  ==  AP  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  .  AB. 

Such,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  point  p,  is  one  form  of  the 

EQUATION   OF  THE   TANOBNT   PLANE  tO  the  Sphere  ABCD   at  A. 

We  see  then  that  if  the  sphere  he^nite  and  determinate,  or  in 
other  words  if  the  quadrilateral  abcd  be  gauche^  so  that  the  fol- 
lowing EQUATION  OF  COPLANARITT  of  the^Kf  poiutS  A,  B,  C,  D, 
AB  .  BC  .  CD  =  CD  .  BC  .  AB, 

is  not  satisfied,  the  two  following  equations  between  theftoe 
points  A,  B,  c,  D,  B,  $ 

AB  •  BC  .  CD  .  DB  •  BA  a  BA  .  DB  .  CD  .  BC.  AB, 
AB  •  BC  .  CD  •  DA  •  AB  =  AB  .  DA  .  CD  .  BC  •  AB, 

must  be  incompatible^  except  under  the  supposition  that 

B  e  A,  or  AE  a  a  null  line ; 

that  is  (when  abcd  are  not  coplanar)  the  two  last  equations  be- 
tween the  fire  points  a  .  . .  b  can  only  co-exist  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  b  coincides  with  a.  In  fact  the  first  of  those  two 
equations  expresses  (by  327)  that  B  is  on  the  spheric  surface 
abcd  ;  while  the  second  equation  expresses  (by  the  present  arti- 
cle) that  the  same  point  e  is  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  same 
sphere  at  A.  When  we  come  to  establish  and  develope,  in  the 
next  Lecture,  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  of  qua- 
ternions, we  shall  be  able  to  confirm  this  result  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  calculation. 

330.  Ag^n,  let  it  be  required  to  inscribe^  in  a  given  sphere^ 
a  gauche  quadrilateral^  abcd,  whose  four  successive  sides, 
AB,  ...  da,  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  four  given  radii^ 
oi,  OK,  OL,  OM.  In  the  an- 
nexed figure  70,  let  o  be  a 
point  of  crossing  of  the  arcs 

IK,   LM,  and  take  two   other  P -y^— r.->v^.-^. p^ 

points  F,  H,  such  that  j/ 


-  FG  «  ^  IK,   '^  GH  =  ^  LM  ; 
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then  eiikerpole  of  ike  great  circle  fh  may  be  taken  as  the  8oagbt 
position  af  (he  first  comer  a  of  the  quadrilateral  to  be  inscribed. 
For  the  quaternion  da  .  CD  .  bc  •  ab  can  only  differ  by  its  tensor 
from  the  product  of  the  four  parallel  radii,  cm  .  OL .  ok  .  oi,  or 
from  the  product  of  the  two  quotients  of  radii, 

OM  -^  eL  X  OK  -h  oi  =  OH  -^  OF ; 

the  tangent  plane  at  the  sought  point  A  is  therefore  parallel  (by 
328)  to  the  plane  of  this  last  quotient  of  radii,  that  is  to  the 
plane  of  the  two  radii  of,  oh  themselves.  And  as  to  the  ambi- 
guity of  pole  of  the  great  circle  fh,  giving  ttvo  opposite  points 
upon  the  surface,  either  of  which  may  serve  as  the  position  of 
the  first  corner  a,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  ambiguity  oughts  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  to  exist ;  for  if  there  be  any  in- 
scribed polygon^  ABC  . .  .  z,  and  if  we  pass  from  each  comer  to 
the  point  diametrically  opposite  thereto,  upon  the  spheric  surface, 
we  shall  thus  form  a  new  inscribed  polygon,  a'bV  ...  z",  of  whieh 
the  sides  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  old  one, 

A'b'  I  ab,     b'c'  H  bc,  .  •  .  ZV  n  ZA. 

331.  The  process  of  the  foregoing  article,  for  iuscribing  a 
gauche  quadrilateral  with  sides  parallel  to  four  given  radii,  was 
properly  an  analytic  process ;  in  the  sense  that  it  assumed  the 
possibility  of  the  required  inscription ;  or  that  it  only  proved  that 
if  any  quadrilateral  could  be  inscribed,  according  to  the  given 
conditions,  then  the  first  corner  muH  have  one  of  those  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  positions,  a  and  a',  which  are  the  poles  of  the 
great  circle  fh.  A  converse  and  synthetic  process  has  still  to  be 
assigned,  which  shall  shew  d  posteriori^  though  still  (if  we  think 
fit)  with  the  help  of  the  principles  of  quaternions,  that  each  of 
the  two  points  a,  a',  is  in  fact  fit  to  be  the  first  comer  of  an  in- 
scribed quadrilateral,  abcd  or  a'b'cV,  which  shall  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  question.  And  for  this  purpose  it  appears  to  be 
useful  to  consider  here  another  problem^  which  is  also  otherwise 
interesting,  respecting  rectilinear  polygons  in  spheres :  namely, 
to  assign  an  expression  for  the  n^  radius,  op«,  belonging  to  a 
system  of  n  radii, 

oPi,  oPa, .  .  .  op„, 
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which  are  formed  or  derived  in  succession  from  a  giren  initial 
radius  op,  by  inscribing  a  system  of  n  rectilinear  chords^ 

PPi>  Pi  Pa*  •  •  •  P»-i  PiM 

respectively  parallel  to  n  given  radii  of  the  same  sphere,  which 
may  be  thus  denoted, 

oil,  012, .  .  .  ou ; 

or  to  any  other  n  given  lines  in  space. 

332.  Consider  for  this  purpose  any  two  radii  oa,  ob,  of  a 
circle  (a  great  circle  of  the  sphere),  and  draw,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure  7 1,  the  diameter  coc'  parallel  to 
the  chord  ab  ;  draw  also  the  diame-  ^'  ' 
ter  bob':  and  let  it  be  required  to  ex- 
press  OB,  or  its  opposite  ob',  by  means 
of  OA  and  oc  (or  oc').  Here,  because  a 
conical  rotation  through  two  right  an-  C|^ 
gles,  round  either  oc  or  oc'  as  an  axis, 
would  bring  the  radius  oa  into  the 
position  ob',  it  results  from  the  pre- 
sent Lecture  (arts.  290,  291)  that  this 
radius  ob'  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

ob'«  oc  X  oa  -^  oc  »  oc' X  oA  ^  oc'. 

But  OB  is  opposite  to  ob';  wherefore 

OB--OCX0A  -5-  OC«-OC'x  OA  -J-  OC'. 

Or  writing  for  conciseness, 

OA  =  0,  oB  =  j3,  oc  =  Y, 
the  expression  for  j3  as  a  function  of  a  and  7  is  found  to  be : 

^  =  -yay -^ 

333.  It  is  worth  observing  that  this  expression  holds  good, 
whatever  arbitrary  length  may  be  assigned  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle,  or  to  the  two  equally  long  lines  a  and  /3.  The  same 
expression  is  valid  also  independently  of  the  length  of  y,  which 
symbol  may  denote  any  line  parallel  to  the  chord  ab,  with  either 
of  two  opposite  directions,  or  any  portion  of  that  chord.    So  that 
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if  AOB,  in  fig.  72,  be  any  isosceles  triangle  on  the  base  ab,  and  if 
D,  B,  F  be  any  points  on  that  base, 

or  on  its  prolongations,  we  shall  have Fig,  V2. 

the  expressions :  *    ^^^  5" 

OB  s  -  AD  X  OA  -^  AD 
=  -  AE  X  OA  -f-  AB  -  -  AF  X  OA  -^  AF. 

334.    It  is  easy  now  to  resolve 
the  problem  proposed  in  art.  331,  re- 
specting a  polygon  of  any  number  of  sides,  inscribed  in  a  sphere. 
Writing 

OP=p,   OPi«pi,    OPs=pj,  .  .  .  OP«|Sp., 

and 

we  have 
and 


oil  «  li,   Ola  =  it>  •  •  •  OJn  =  Cm 

Tp  a  Tpi  =  Tp, « .  ,  =  Tp«, 


pi-phif  pa  -  pi  1 18,  .  .  .  /»•  -  p»-i  B  In  ; 

therefore,  by  332, 

pi  =  -  iipti'^  ;    Pa  =  -  f^ifa'^ ;  .  .  .  p«  =  -  lupii-i  In" *. 
Hence,  by  the  associative  principle,  and  by  the  end  of  art.  318, 

Pa  «  +  «a<ip«i'*i2"*  «  +  i»Ci .  p  .  (lali)'  * ; 
p»  =  -  «sl»lipci"*la"*«»"*  =  -  is«»«i .  p  .  (isMi)"* ; 

and  if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 

we  shall  have,  finally,  as  the  expression  required  in  331,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

OPn^pn^i'Yqnpqn^i 

where  qn  is  generally  a  quaternion. 

335.  In  this  expression  we  may,  on  the  plan  of  333,  substi- 
tute for  the  radii,  ci, . .  <«,  any  lines  to  which  they  are  parallel ; 
for  example,  any  segments  of  the  n  successive  chords,  pP|, 
•  • .  p«».iPii.  Suppose  then  that  Ai,  Aa, . . .  a*  are  any  n  new  points, 
not  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  but  taken  respectively 
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on  the  n  chords  ppi,  PiP^,  &c.,  or  on  those  diords  prolonged ; 
and  let  us  write, 

OAi  s  au  OA$  «  ogf  • .  .  OAii  B  On* 

Make  also, 

?i  =  ai  -  Pi 
ft  =  (as -pi)  qu 
ft  »  (03  -  ps)  ftl 


9ii«(an-f)ii-i)?ii.i; 

we  shall  hare  the  following  system  of  expressions  for  the  n  suc- 
cessive radii,  from  oPi  to  oPn,  or  from  pi  to  pn,  considered  as  de- 
rived (see  the  annexed  fig.  73)  in  succession  from  the  inituU  ra^ 
dius  OP  or  /o,  and  from  the  n  points^  Ai  to  a«,  through  which  the 
n  chords,  ppi  to  Ph.iPii,  or  their  prolongations, 
are  to  pass : 

pi  =  -ftpft'S 

f)««  +  ftpft"S 


Pig.  78. 


P»"~W>ft'  > 

P«  =  (-)*?«Pft"M 

this  last  expression  being  thus  of  the  same  form  as  that  found  in 
the  foregoing  article. 

336.  We  see  then  that  whether  the  n  chords  ppi,  • .  •  Ph.i  p» 
be  parallel  to  n  given  lines,  or  pass  through  n  given  points,  there 
is  always  a  certain  quaternion,  g^,  which  can  be  formed  by  suc- 
cessive multiplication  of  those  n  lines,  or  of  n  segments  of  the 
chords  parallel  thereto,  and  which  is  such  that  the  final  radius  p« 
itself,  if  n  be  even,  or  the  opposite  radius  -p.,  if  it  be  odd,  shall 
admit  of  being  derived  from  the  initial  radius  p,  by  a  conical  ro- 
tation (286,  &c.)  through  double  the  angle  of  this  quaternion, 
performed  round  the  axis  thereof.  In  order,  then,  that  the  points 
p,  p,,  &c.,  may  be  the  corners  of  an  inscribed  and  closbd  poly- 
gon of  n  sides,  or  in  order  that  the  following  coincidence  of  points, 
or  equality  of  vectors,  may  hold  good, 

Tn  «  P,  or  pn  *  p, 
it  is  necessary  and  sufficient,  if  n  be  even^  that  the  quaternion  f « 
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should  eiiker  degenerate  into  a  scalar^  or  else  hare  its  plane  per^ 
pendicular  to  the  initial  radius  p^  or  its  axis  coincident  there- 
witb,  so  that  the  conical  rotation  may  leave  that  initial  radius  tm- 
changed.  And  if  the  number  n  be  odd^  then,  for  the  closure  of 
the  polygon,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  quaternion  q^ 
should  degenerate  into  a  vector^  perpendicular  to  the  same  initial 
radius  p ;  in  order  that  the  reversal  of  this  radius  may  be  effected 
by  a  plane  rotation  through  two  right  angles:  into  which 
plane  rotation,  or  semi-revolution,  the  conical  rotation  through 
2  /L  qm  round  Ax  •  q^  will  under  these  conditions  degenerate.  In 
symbols,  for  an  even-^ided  polygon,  the  equation  of  closure 
will  be, 

f>  =  y«Mn"S  orp},»ji,p; 

which  gives  generally  the  parallelism. 

Ax .  y«  I  p, 

with  inclusion  of  that  limiting  case  for  which  the  quaternion  be- 
comes a  scalar,  and  its  axis  becomes  indeterminate.  But  for  an 
odd'sided  polygon  the  equation  of  closure  is, 

p^-qnpqn-u  or  pqn^-q9p\ 
which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  supposing 

And  from  the  composition  of  ;«  as  a  product  of  n  lines,  which  are 
respectively  parallel  to  or  coincident  with  the  n  successive  sides 
of  the  closed  figure,  or  at  least  with  segments  of  those  n  sides, 
it  is  evident  that  the  general  results  of  art.  325,  respecting  odd 
and  even-sided  polygons  inscribed  in  a  sphere,  are  thus  confirmed 
and  reproduced.  For  we  see  that  the  quaternion  product  qn 
either  reduces  itself  to  a  tangential  vector  at  p,  or  else  is  repre- 
sented by  a  biradial  (93,  &c.)  in  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point, 
according  as  n  is  an  odd  or  an  ev^fi  number. 

337.  It  is  easy  now  to  prove^  synthetically  (or  d  posteriori) 
by  quaternions,  as  was  proposed  in  331,  that  either  qfthe  two 
poles  of  the  great  circle  fu  in  fig.  70,  which  vferejbund  analytic 
colly  (or  d  priori)  in  330,  is  in  fact  adapted  to  be  the  first  corner 
A  of  an  inscribed  and  gauche  quadrilateral  abcd,  whose  sides 
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ahall  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  four  given  radii  drawn  to  the 
points  I,  K,  Ly  M,  in  the  same  figure  70.  For  if  we  start  with 
any  point  p  upon  the  same  spheric  surface^  and  draw  from  that 
point  four  successive  chords, 

PPl  I  OI,    P1P2  I  OK,    P2P3  I  OL,    PsPi  I  CM, 

then  the  radius  0P4  may  be  derived  from  the  radius  op  by  the 
formula, 

where  the  quaternion  94,  when  reduced  to  its  own  versor,  admits 
(by  830,  334)  of  being  thus  expressed,  with  reference  to  fig.  70 ; 

5^4  =  OH  -5-  OF. 

That  is  to  say,  the  point  P4  may  be  obtained  from  the  point  p, 
by  a  rotation  in  a  small  circle j  parallel  to  the  great  circle  fh, 
and  through  an  arc  PP4,  which  in  direction  is  similar  to»  but  in 
number  of  degrees  is  double  of  the  arc  fh.  Now  not  only  will 
such  a  rotation  effect  an  actual  change  in  the  position  oi  every 
other  point  on  the  surface,  except  the  poles  of  fh,  but  also  it  will 
leave  those  two  points  unchanged;  so  that  if  we  set  out  with  one 
of  them  as  the  point  a,  and  draw  three  successive  chords  parallel 
to  three  of  the  given  radii, 

AD  II  01,    BC  n  OK,    CD  II  OL, 

we  shall  have  also  th is ^urM  parallelism, 

DA  II  OM ; 

but  if  we  start  with  any  other  point  for  a,  the  three  first  paral- 
lelisms will  not  conduct  to  the  fourth  (P4  being  then  different 
from  p).  We  have,  therefore,  not  merely  conjirmed  the  analysis 
of  330,  but  also  have  supplied  the  synthesis  which  was  required 
in  331. 

338.  From  what  has  just  been  shewn,  it  follows  that,  if  we 
start  with  any  point  a  on  the  sphere,  which  is  not  one  of  the 
poles  of  fh,  in  fig.  70,  and  drawy&»r  successive  chords,  parallel 
to  the  four  g^ven  radii, 

AB  I  01,    BC  II  OK,    CD  I  OL,    DB  ||  OM, 

the  point  b  thus  obtained  will  not  coincide  with  a.     We  may. 
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however,  yo/n  it  to  a  by  9l  fifth  chords  and  8o  close  the  inscribed 
pentagon^  abcdb;  and  may  then  draw  Vijifth  radius^  on,  parallel 
to  the  fifth  Me  of  this  pentagon,  or  to  the  fifth  chord  just  men- 
tioned, so  as  to  have 

BA  I  ON. 

But  on  account  of  the  conical  rotation  by  which  the  point  b  can 
be  derived  from  a  (like  P4  from  p  in  337),  we  see  that  this  fifth 
side  or  chord  ba  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  cutis  of  that  rota- 
tion, or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  great  circle  fh  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  fifth  radius  on  must  terminate  in  a  point  n 
situated  somewhere  upon  that  great  circle.  Now  in  fig.  70,  art 
330,  we  have 

^  FH  =  ^  LM  +  /N  IK  ; 

and  the  arcs  ik,  lm  are  the  first  and  third  sides  of  the  spheri- 
cal or  SUPERSCRIBED  (uot  rectilinear  and  inscribed)  pentagon, 
IKLMN.  Conversely,  we  might  have  started  with  an  arbitrary 
and  inscribed  gauche  pentagon  abode,  and  have  derived  from  its 
five  successive  sides  the  five  respectively  parallel  radii,  or  the  five 
points  I,  K,  L,  M,  N  upon  the  sphere  ;  after  which  we  might 
have  formed  the  arc  fh,  as  in  fig.  70,  and  have  shewn,  as  above, 
that  the  point  n  is  situated  somewhere  upon  that  arc,  or  on  its 
prolongation.  We  arrive  then  at  the  foWovifitig  graphic  property 
of  the  inscribed  gauche  pentagon,  which  might  however  have 
been  deduced  more  directly  from  the  equation  of  homosphcsricism 
(in  327),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  geometrical  interpretation  of 
that  equation :  ^^Ifi  in  a  sphere^  the  five  successive  sides  of  an 
INSCRIBED  gauche  PENTAGON  (abcue)  bc  respectively  parallel 
to  the  five  radii  drawn  to  the  five  corners  of  a  supbrscribbd 
SPHERICAL  PENTAGON  (iklmn),  then  the  fifth  corner  (n)  of 
the  sECOTSii}  pentagon  is  situated  somewhere  upon  that  great 
circle  (fh)  of  which  a  portion  coincides  with  the  arcual  sum 
(rshM-^rs  ik)  ofthc  FIRST  AND  THIRD  SIDES  of  that  sccond pen- 
tagon /'  those  sides  being  taken  in  a  suitable  order  (third  plus 
first).  And  this  relation  betwe^  the  directions  of  the  five  sides 
of  an  inscribed  gauche  pentagon  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  gra- 
phic property  of  the  sphere  itself  ;  by  which  property  that 
surface  (compare  326)  is  sufiiciently  characterized^  and  dis- 
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anguished  from  all  other  curved  surfaces.  In  fact  this  relation 
of  directions  is  for  spacb  and  for  the  sphbrb,  the  analogue  of 
the  well-known  and  elementary  relation  for  the  plane  and  for  the 
circle^  between  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadri- 
lateral, which  is  given  in  the  third  Book  of  Euclid.  And  accord- 
ingly the  last-mentioned  relation  may  be  deduced^  as  a  limits  from 
the  former ;  because  (as  we  have  seen  in  328)  the  equation  of 
condrcularity  may  be  obtained,  as  a  limiting  form,  from  the 
equation  of  homosphcericism, 

339.  After  what  has  been  said  respecting  inscribed  polygons, 
you  can  have  no  difficulty  now  in  proving  that  if  a  gauche  Aep- 
tagon^  abcdbfo,  and  a  gauche  hexagon^  jlb'c'd'e'v^  be  both  in- 
scribed in  the  same  sphere ;  and  if  the^r^^  six  sides  of  the  hep- 
tagon be  parallel  respectively  to  the  six  successive  sides  of  the 
hexagon. 


AB  II  a'b',   BC  II  b'c',    CD  II  c'd', 

DE  II  d'b',  bf  II  bV,  FG  H  fV, 

jtiilfi.^  a  A.  nf  tViA  tiATflornfi  will  1 


then  the  seventh  side^  ga,  of  the  hexagon  will  be  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  sphere,  at  the  first  comer ^  a',  of  the  hexa- 
gon. If,  then,  we  draw  successively,  from  the  seventh  corner^  g, 
of  the  heptagon,  six  new  chords  of  the  sphere,  respectively  pa- 
rallel to  the  same  six  successive  sides  of  the  hexagon,  and  in  the 
same  order,  namely, 

GH  II  a'b',    hi  II  b'c',    IK  II  CV, 

KL  II  dV,  lm  II  b'f',  mn  II  fV, 

we  shall  have,  in  like  manner,  the  closing  chord  or  final  side,  ng, 
o/the  new  inscribed  heptagon^  ghiklmn,  parallel  to  the  same 
tangent  plane  at  a'.  And  hence  it  follows  evidently,  that  the 
plane,  agn,  of  the  extreme  and  middle  corners  (first,  seventh 
and  thirteenth)  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  thirteen  sides, 

abcdefohiklmn, 

is  parallel  to  the  same  tangent  plane,  at  the  first  corner 
A*  of  the  hexagon:  because  it  contains  two  lines,  or  chords,  ga, 
NG  (and  of  course  also  the  third  chord  na),  which  two  lines  have 
been  seen  to  be  parallel  to  that  plane. 

340.  An  obvious  generalization  of  the  reasoning  in  the  fore- 
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going  article,  conducts  to  the  following  Theorem: — <<  If  any 
even-sided  polygon  of  2it  sides, 

Ai   As  •  •  •  Asn, 

be  giren  as  inscribed  in  a  sphere ;  and  if,  starting  from  any  arbi- 
trary point  p  on  the  same  sphere,  we  draw  2it  successive  chords, 
parallel  respectively  to  the  2n  sides  of  this  polygon, 

PPl  I  AiAj,    PiPg  I  A8A3,  .  .  .  Pan-iPSi.  I  A2,Ai ; 

and  then  again  start  from  the  last  point  P2ii  thus  obtained,  and 
draw  2n  other  successive  chords,  parallel  to  the  same  2n  succes- 
sive sides  of  the  given  and  even-sided  polygon, 

P«iiP2ii*l  D  AiAa,  .  •  .  P4ii.lP4fi  D  AjiiAi  ; 

and  finally  join  the  new  point  P4fi  to  p:  the  plane  of  the  extreme 
and  middle  comers  FT^mPin,  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  An  +  1 
sides^ 

PPlPg  .  .  .  P8ii-lP8iiP9«+l  •  •  .  P4ii.lP4fi> 

toill  be  parallel  to  the  plane  which  touches  the  sphere  at  the  first 
corner^  Ai,  ofAe  inscribed  polygon  of2n  sides  J*  For  example, 
we  might  assume  it «  2  (instead  of  3,  which  was  its  value  in  the 
last  article) ;  and  then  we  should  have  a  parallelism  between  a 
certain  diagonal  plane  of  an  inscribed  enneagon^  and  the  tangent 
plane  at  a  comer  of  a  gauche  and  inscribed  quadrilateral. 

341.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  associa- 
tive principle  of  multiplication  is  to  the  composition  of  coni- 
cal ROTATIONS,  whose  axes  are  supposed  (at  first)  to  pass  all 
through  one  common  poinl^  which  may  be  taken  for  the  origin 
of  vectors.  In  fact,  by  192,  286,  and  by  the  associative  princi- 
ple, we  see  that  the  following  symbols  are  equivalent, 

ryB  (rj)-i  =  r .  yBj- ^ .  r"^ ; 

and  that  they  both  denote  one  common  position^  into  which  a 
body  B  is  brought,  by  either  of  the  two  following  processes.  The 
first  process,  represented  by  the  right  hand  member  of  the  last 
equation,  consists  in  making  this  body  B  revolve  successively^ 
through  the  angles  2Lq  and  2  z  r,  round  the  two  successive  axes^ 
Ax .  q  and  Ax  •  r,  which  are  both  supposed  to  be  drawn  through 
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or  from  the  common  origin  o.  The  second  process,  represented 
by  the  left  hand  member  of  the  same  equation,  consists  in  making 
the  same  body  revolve  round  a  single  resultant  axis^  Ax .  rq 
(drawn  from  the  same  point  o),  through  one  resultant  angle^ 
namely,  2L,rq.  The  operation  performed  in  this  UUter  process 
is  therefore  equivalent,  as  regards  its  effect,  to  the  system 
of  the  two. successive  operations^  which  are  accomplished  in  the 
former  process.  And  thus  ant  two  successive  and  finite  conical 
rotations^  round  two  axes  passing  through  one  point,  are  with 
the  greatest  ease  compounded,  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
QUATERNIONS,  iuto  a  third  and  single  conical  rotation,  round  an 
axis  through  the  same  point  o.  And  in  like  manner  may  any 
NUMBER  of  such  given  successive  and  conical  rotations  be  com- 
pounded into  one,  with  a  (generally)  determined  axis  and  angle, 
by  first  multiplying  together,  in  the  given  order,  the  quaternions 
9,  r, «,  .  .  .  ,  which  represent,  by  their  axes  and  angles,  the  halves 
of  the  given  rotations^  and  then  taking  the  axis  and  the  doubled 
angle  of  that  quaternion  product^ 

p  =  •  •  •  *r  J, 

which  is  obtained  by  the  foregoing  multiplication.  For  example, 
by  art.  286,  and  by  the  associative  principle,  the  symbol 

srq  B  {srq)'^ 

denotes  that  position  into  which  the  body  B  is  brought,  by  three 
successive  conical  rotations  round  the  three  successive  axes^ 
Ax  .9,  Ax .  r.  Ax  . «,  all  drawn  from  the  origin  o,  and  through 
the  three  successive  angles  denoted  by  2  /. ;,  2  z.  r,  2  z  « ;  and  the 
composition  of  this  symbol  indicates  that  the  same  final  position 
of  the  body  B  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  g^ven  initial  posi- 
tion (whatev  erthat  may  be),  by  a  single  resultant  rotation  round 

the  axis 

Ax .  p  s  Ax  .  srq^ 

through  the  angle 

2Lp^2L.srq. 

342.   As  an  instance  of  the  general  correspondenee^  between 
the  multipUeaiion  of  two  quatemionsy  and  the  composition  of  two 
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conical  roioHans,  let  U8  consider  firat  the  following  very  simple 
formula  of  art.  118: 

This  formula  gives,  by  taking  the  reciprocals  (see  44,  192), 

a-f-^-ox^-i; 
and  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle, 

Hence,  on  the  plan  of  the  foregoing  article  (341),  we  may  infer 
that  a  conical  rotation  through  two  right  angles  round  a'^,  or 
(what  comes  to  the  same  thing)  round  the  oppositely  directed 
axis  a,  being  followed  by  another  such  rotation  through  the  same 
amount  round  j3,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as  a  co- 
nical rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  quaternion  quotient  j3  -s-  a, 
through  the  double  of  the  angle  of  the  same  quaternion,  that  is, 
through  twice  the  angle  between  a  and  /3,  whatever  the  original 
direction  of  the  operand  vector  p  may  be.     Or  if,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  74,  we  first  reflect  any  arbi-  ^^    ^^ 
trary  point  p  upon  the  sphere,  with  respect  ",-—-, 
to  a  given  point  a,  till  it  takes  the  position             q/ 
Q,  and  then  again  reflect  the  point  q  with  tf  ^^^^jjj^^        K\ 

respect  to  another  given  point  b,  till  it  ac-  j^|^...,y: .^\^* 

quires  the  new  position  r,  so  that 

/%  PA  =  /N  AQ,    rkQB-  rs  BR  ; 

the  passage  on  the  spheric  surface,  from  the  first  position  p  to  the 
third  position  r,  may  be  made  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle,  pr, 
which  in  direction  is  similar  to,  and  in  number  of  degrees  is 
double  of,  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab.  We  have  already  had  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  this  theorem  in  art.  292,  where  the  points 
B,  F,  D,  of  fig.  40,  art.  224,  took  the  places  of  the  recent  points 
p,  Q,  R.  But  lest  it  should  appear  that  this  case  was  in  some 
way  a  particular  one,  on  account  of  the  comparative  complexity 
of  fig.  40,  and  the  number  of  other  considerations  which  that 
figure  was  designed  to  illustrate,  let  us  conceive  that,  in  the 
simpler  figure  74  of  the  present  article,  the  arcs  pp',  qq',  rr', 
are  perpendicular  to  the  great  circle  through  a,  b,  and  are  let 
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fiUl  thereon  as  such  from  the  three  points  p,  q»  r.  We  shall 
then  have  evidently,  by  the  construction,  the  two  arcual  equa- 
tions (217), 

/N  p'a  «  ^  aq',  a  q'b  «  rs  br'; 

and  the  three  perpendiculars  pp',  qq',  rr',  will  at  least  be  equally 
long,  although  noi  arctuzlly  equal,  in  the  same  full  sense  of  art. 
217.  Hence  the  points  p  and  r  are  equally  distant  on  the  sphere 
from  the  positive  pole  of  the  arc  ab  ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  pass 
from  the  former  point  p  to  the  latter  point  r,  by  a  rotation  round 
that  pole,  along  an  arc  of  a  small  circle  pr  (represented  in  the 
figure  by  a  dotted  line),  which  is  parallel  to  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  ab,  having  also  the  same  direction  therewith,  and  the 
same  number  of  degrees  as  its  own  projection  p'r'  thereon,  which 
projection  is  seen  to  be  the  double  of  the  same  arc  ab, 

A  pV=2  /vab. 

The  theorem  of  the  present  article  is  therefore  proved,  or  con- 
firmed, by  this  simple  geometrical  reasoning ;  and  you  perceive, 
of  course,  conversely,  that  any  proposed  rotation  pr  in  a  small 
circle,  of  any  given  amount  and  round  any  given  positive  pole, 
may  be  dbcomposbd  into  two  rotations,  performed  along  two 
SMALL  8BMICIRCLB8 ;  or  Still  morc  simply,  into  two  successive 
REFLEXIONS  with  respect  to  two  points  a,  b,  assumed  anywhere 
on  a  great  circle  round  the  given  pole,  at  an  interval  ab  which  in 
direction  is  similar  to  the  proposed  conical  rotation,  and  in  amount 
is  equal  to  the  half  of  it. 

343.  Consider  next  the  fundamental  multiplicational  identity 
of  art.  49, 

y-^a  =  (y-^^)x(^-5.o). 

On  the  general  plan  of  art.  341,  we  can  infer  from  this  equation, 
or  may  interpret  it  as  signifying,  that  a  conical  rotation  repre- 
sented by  the  double  of  any  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab,  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  conical  rotation  which  is  represented  in  like 
manner  by  the  double  of  any  other  and  successive  arc,  bc,  of 
another  gpreat  circle,  produces  on  the  whole  the  same  effect  as 
that  third  and  resultant  conical  rotation,  which  is  (op  the 
same  general  plan)  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc  ac; 
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that  is,  by  the  doublb  of  thb  sum  of  thb  halvbs  of  the  arcs 
which  represent  the  two  compombnt  and  conical  rotations. 
When  a  conical  rotation  is  thus  said  to  be  represented  by  a  given 
arc  of  a  great  circle,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  axis  and 
angle  of  the  rotation  in  question  are  such,  that  they  would  cause 
the  initial  point  of  the  arc  to  revolve,  in  one  plancy  till  it  should 
take  the  position  of  the^nal  point  of  the  same  given  rbprbsbn- 
TATiVB  ARC  This  being  clearly  understood,  there  is  no  diflSculty 
in  confirming,  by  a  simple  geometrical  diagram,  the  theorem  of 
composition  just  now  stated  (which  perhaps  may  have  long  been 
known),  with,  the  help  of  what  was  established  in  the  preceding 
article.  For  let  abc,  in  the  annexed  figure  75, 
be  any  spherical  triangle,  and  p  any  point  upon 
the  sphere.  Reflect  p  with  respect  to  a,  to  the 
position  Q ;  and  again  reflect  q  to  r,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  b.  An  arc  of  a  small  circle,  P^ 
PR,  can  (by  342)  be  drawn,  which  shall  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  ab,  and  simi- 
lar to  it  in  direction,  but  double  of  it  in  amount.  Thus  a  is 
the  position  to  which  we  pass  from  p,  in  virtue  of  the  Jirst  com- 
ponent and  conical  rotation,  considered  in  the  present  article. 
To  accomplish  the  second  component  conical  rotation,  repre- 
sented by  the  double  of  the  arc  bc,  we  may,  in  like  manner,  first 
reflect  r,  with  respect  to  b,  back  again  to  the  position  q,  and 
then  reflect  q,  with  respect  to  c,  to  the  new  position  s.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  point  which  was  at  p  will  have  been  brought  to 
s  (through  Q,  R,  and  q  again,  as  intermediate  positions  on  the 
sphere).  But  it  is  clear  that  this  complex  process  has  (in  a  cer- 
tain sense)  geometrically  eliminated  the  point  b.  For  we  may 
pass,  without  using  that  point  b  (or  r)  at  all^  from  the  position 
p  to  the  position  s,  by  first  reflecting  p  to  q  through  a,  and  then 
reflecting  q,  through  c,  to  s.  But,  by  the  foregoing  article,  the 
process  of  double  reflexion  last  described  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  conical  rotation^  represented  by  the  double  of  the  arc 
AC.  This  one  rotation  is  therefore  seen,  by  this  geometrical  con- 
struction, to  be  the  resultant  of  the  two  successive  rotations,  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  arcs  ab  and  bc  ;  which  illustrates. 
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and  (if  it  had  been  necessary)  would  confirm^  the  theorem  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article. 

344.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  infer,  from  what  has  just  been 
proved,  the  following  theorem,  namely,  that  thrbb  succes^ve 
and  conical  rotations,  represented  by  the  doublbs  of  the  three 

SUCCB88IVB  SIDBS  OF  ANY  SPHBRICAL  TBIANGLB,  produCCOV  THB 

wHOLB,  NO  BFFBCT.  In  symbols,  on  the  plan  of  art.  341,  this 
theorem  is  expressed  by  the  identity,  written  here  in  a  fractional 
form. 

Geometrically  considered,  and  with  reference  to  the  recent  fig. 
75,  it  comes  simply  to  observing  that  we  can  pass  bach  from  s  to 
p  by  reflecting  s  to  q  through  c,  and  q  to  p  through  a.  Fig. 
40  might  also  be  used  to  illustrate  this,  and  several  other  con* 
iiected  conclusions. 

345.  You  can  have  no  difliculty  now,  in  interpreting  simi- 
larly the  more  general  identity,  for  any  number  of  successive 
quotients  multiplied,  which  may  be  thus  denoted : 

K  I  0  n  '     '  y  fi  a 

nor  in  proving  that  it  expresses  (on  the  same  plan  of  art.  341) 
thtit.  whatever  spherical  polygon  may  be  pictured,  in  the  annexed 
figure  76,  by  abcd  ...  a,  the 
double  of  the  rotation  ab,  fol-  F'«-  ''^• 

lowed  by  the  double  of  the  rota- 
tion BC,  followed  again  by  the 
double  of  the  rotation  cd,  and  so 
on,  till  we  come  at  last  to  the 
double  of  the  rotation  ga,  rb- 
8T0RB8  the  revolving  or  rotating 
point  P  to  its  original  position 
In  fact  the  rotation  represented 
by  2  A  AB  would  be  equivalent 
to  reflecting  any  point  p,  on  the 
spheric  surface,  first  through  a  to  Q,  and  next  through  b  to  r  ; 
the  rotation  2  ^  bc  would  be  equivalent  to  reflecting  r  back  to 
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a,  and  then  reflecting  a  through  c  to  s;  thUlast  point  8  would  be 
brought  by  the  rotation  2  ^  cd  to  the  position  t,  namely  the  re- 
flexion of  Q  with  respect  to  d  ;  and  so  on,  till  after  arriving  at  the 
reflexion  w  of  q,  relatively  to  the  last  comer  o  of  the  given  po* 
lygon,  we  should  be  brought  back  from  w  to  the  original  posi- 
tion p,  by  the  final  rotation  2  /^  ga  ;  because  p  is  the  reflexion 
of  Q,  with  respect  to  the  first  given  comer  ▲.  (Arcs  oismaU 
circles  are  denoted  in  the  present  figure  by  straight  and  dotted 
lines;  arcs  of  great  circles  by  lines  without  dots,  but  still,  for 
simplicity,  straight.) 

346.  Again  consider  the  equation  of  lurt.  280, 

which  gives, 

and,  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle,  and  by  the  property 
(192)  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  product. 

In  interpreting  this  equation,  in  connexion  with  fig.  56,  of  art. 
280,  on  the  plan  of  art.  341,  we  are  led  to  introduce,  what  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  form,  the  conception  of  spherical  angles  as 
BEPRjiSBNTiNG  CONICAL  ROTATIONS.  In  fact,  if  ABC  be  any 
spherical  angle,  it  is  natural,  when  once  we  combine  the  concep- 
tion of  such  an  angle,  with  the  conception  of  a  conical  rotation^ 
to  regard  the  latter  as  being  the  operator  which  would  change, 
by  a  plane  rotation,  the  tangent  to  the  side  ba  of  the  given  angle 
ABC,  to  the  tangent  to  the  other  side  bc  of  the  same  spherical 
angle.  Now  the  last  written  formula  of  the  present  article  is 
easily  seen  to  express,  that  if  the  rotation  round  the  pole  a  (in 
the  lately  cited  fig.  56),  through  the  angle  xir,  be  followed  by  a 
rotation  roi^nd  the  pole  b  (in  the  same  figure)  through  an  angle 
syir,  the  result  will  be  equivalent  to  a  rotation  round  the  pole  c, 
through  an  angle  =-ztf.  But  the  angles  of  the  triangle  abc  (in 
the  same  figure)  were : 

If  then,  for  any  spherical  triangle,  abc,  the  double  of  the  rota* 
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tion  represeoted  by  tbe  angle  cab  be  followed  by  the  double  of 
the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle  abc,  the  result  will  be  the 
double  of  the  rotation  represented  by  the  angle  acb  (which  latter 
is  the  opposite  of  the  rotation  bca). 

347*  To  shew  this  geometrically,  let  d  and  b  be  chosen  so 
(see  the  annexed  figure  77)  that  we  may 
have  the  following  equations  between  an* 
gles, 

DBAs  ABC  «=CBB,   CAB  »  BAD,   ACB  «  BCB  ; 

and  let  us  take  as  two  operand  poiniSf  to 
be  separately  and  successively  employed, 
the  vertex  c,  and  the  base  corner  a,  of  the 
spherical  triangle  abc.  Operating  then 
first  on  the  vertex  c^  by  the  two  successive  rotations, 

2  X  CAB,  and  2  x  Ai&c, 
or  by 

CAD  and  DBC, 

we  change  c  first  to  d,  and  then  back  to  c  again ;  but  such 
would  have  also  been  the  final  result,  so  far  as  the  operand  point 
c  is  concerned,  of  any  rotation  whatever  round  that  point  c  itself 
as  a  pole ;  and,  therefore,  in  particular,  such  would  have  been 
the  result,  relatively  to  this  operand  c,  of  the  rotation  repre- 
sented  by 

2  X  ACB. 

Again,  as  a  new  and  independent  process,  let  us  begin  with  the 
base-corner  a  as  an  operand  point.  The  first  component  rota^ 
tion, 

2  X  CAB, 

being  performed  round  this  point  a  as  a  pole,  leaves  its  position 
undisturbed.  The  second  component  and  conical  rotation,  re- 
presented by 

2  X  ABC, 

transfers  the  new  operand  point  A  to  s.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the 
figure,  that  the  same  transference  might  also  be  effected,  by  a  ro- 
tation round  the  vertex  c  as  a  pole,  represented  by 
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2xACB. 

The  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  therefore  seen  to  be  true,  for 
the  TWO  different  operand  points^  c  and  a  :  whence  it  is  easily 
seen,  by  the  general  conception  ofrotation^  to  be  valid  for  all 
others  also.  (An  inspection  of  figs.  52,  57,  of  articles  269,  281, 
may  serve  slightly  to  illustrate  this  result.) 

348.  An  important  although  particular  case,  of  the  general 
theorem  of  rotation  contained  in  the  two  last  articles,  is  illus- 
trated by  fig.  43,  of  art.  242 :  namely,  the  case  where  the  trian- 
gle ABC  is  triquadrantal.  In  such  a  case,  because  a  conical  ro- 
tation through  a  doubled  right  angle  is  equivalent  to  a  reflexion 
with  respect  to  the  axis  or  pole,  we  may  expect  to  find  from  the 
general  theorem,  that  <<two  successive  reflexions^  relatively  to 
Tjvo  rectangular  axes^are  equivalent  to  a  single  reflexion^  with 
respect  to  a  third  axis  perpendicular  to  both  theflMrmer.**  And 
accordingly  we  see  in  fig.  43,  that  if  e  be  first  reflected  with  re- 
spect  to  A  to  F,  and  if  f  be  then  reflected  with  respect  to  b  to  d, 
the  final  result  is  the  same  as  if  s  had  been  at  once  reflected  with 
respect  to  c  (to  d).  It  is  clear  also  that,  in  this  case^  of  tri- 
rectamgularitt,  three  successive  reflexions  (with  respect  to 
any  three  rectang^ular  axes),  produce,  on  the  whole^  mo  change: 
a  conclusion  which  answers  geometrically  to  the  formulae  (210), 

ijk^-lj  ^t  =  +  l; 

because  these  give,  for  any  operand  vector  p,  the  identities, 

ijkpk'^rU'^^kjipi'^j'^k'^^p. 

349.  More  generally,  from  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing 
articles,  or  from  the  lately  cited  formula  of  art.  280,  namely 

which  gives  the  equation, 

we  may  infer,  on  the  same  general  plan  of  interpretation  (341), 
that  three  successive  rotations^  represented  respectively  by  the 
DOUBLES  of  three  successive  angles  of  any  spherical  triangle^  for 
instance  (see  fig.  56),  by 

2cAB,  2a£c,  2b&a, 
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produce^  on  the  wholes  no  bffbct.  And  it  is  easy  to  generalize 
still  farther  this  result^  so  as  to  prove  the  following  theorem : 
*^  If  a  body  B  be  made  to  revolve  through  any  number  o/sticces-- 
give  €md finite  rotations ^  represented  as  to  their  axes  and  ampli- 
tudes by  the  doubles  of  the  angles,  Ai,  A2,  .  •  •  An,  qfcmy 
spherical  polygon^  this  body  B  will  be  brought  back,  hereby,  to 
its  oum  original  position.**  You  will  find,  by  the  printed  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  I  stated  this  The- 
orem (with  only  a  slight  difference  in  its  wording),  at  a  general 
meeting  of  that  Academy,  in  November,  1844,  as  a  consequence 
of  those  principles  respecting  Quaternions,  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  by  me,  about  a  year  before.  The 
theorem,  at  that  time,  appeared  to  me  to  be  new ;  nor  am  I  able, 
at  this  moment,  to  specify  any  work  in  which  it  may  have  been 
anticipated :  although  it  seems  to  me  likely  enough  that  some 
such  anticipation  may  exist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  theorem 
was  certainly  suggested  to  me  by  the  quaternions ;  nor  can  I 
easily  believe  that  any  other  mathematical  method  shall  be  found 
to  furnish  any  simpler  form  of  expression  for  the  same  gene- 
ral geometrical  result.  For  there  is  little  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  theorem  coincides  substantially  with  tl\e  conclusion  of 
art.  345;  and  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  in  this  calculus  by 
the  same  identity, 

OK         87/3     , 
•  ••— ^      —  1. 
K  I  7p  a 

350.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  will  happen,  if 
instead  of  compounding,  as  in  some  recent  articles,  rotations  re- 
presented by  the  doubles  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  or 
polygon,  we  compound  rotations  represented  by  the  sides  them- 
selves of  the  figure ;  and  with  respect  to  this  inquiry,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Quaternions  has  conducted  to  results  which,  although 
not  very  difficult  otherwise  to  prove,  appear  to  me  less  likely  to 
have  been  anticipated. 

It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  present  Lecture  (arts.  258  to  263), 
that  the  product 

of  the  square  roots  of  the  successive  quotients, 
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?8-s  4:-^  &-S 

of  the  radii  od,  of,  ob,  drawn  to  the  three  comers  of  a  spherical 
triangle  dfb,  is  a  quaternion  of  which  the  angle  is  equal  to  ha\f 
the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle^ 

zg'^iCD  +  ^  +  P-ir); 

while  the  axis  of  the  same  quaternion  q  is  directed  to  ox  from  the 
comer  d, 

Ax.9  =  ±8, 

according  as  the  rotation  round  od,  from  of  towards  ob,  is  po- 
sitive or  negative.  Hence,  by  our  general  principles  respecting 
rotations,  if  q  still  denote  the  recently  mentioned  product  of 
square  roots,  the  symbol 

qpq'^f  or  q'Rq^ 

denotes  the  position  into  which  the  vector  p  or  the  body  B  is 
brought,  when  it  is  made  to  revolve  round  ±  £  as  an  axis,  through 
an  angle  expressed  by 

D  +  JB  +  F-ir; 

that  is,  through  the  wholb  spherical  bxcbss  of  the  triangle 
DFB  (and  not  through  the  ha^f  of  that  excess). 

351.  But  also,  by  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication, 
we  have 

if  we  make 

Hence  (compare  288),  the  recently  described  rotation  round 
±  CD,  through  this  whole  spherical  excess  of  the  triangle  dfb,  is 
equivalent  to  the  system  of  three  successive  and  conical  rota- 
tionsy  represented  respectively  by  the  three  successive  sides  of 
that  triangle, 

DF,   FB,   bd  : 

a  result  which  appears  to  me  interesting.     It  may  also  be  stated 
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thus,  if  we  adopt  the  phraseology  (218,  &c.)  of  sums  of  arcs: 
**  The  arcual  sum, 

^/NBD  +  ^AFB  +  ^/N  DF, 

of  the  HALVBS  of  the  three  successive  sides  of  a  spherical  trian'^ 
gle  DFB,  is  an  arc,  which  has  thefrst  comer  d  qfthai  triangle 
for  its  positive  or  negative  pole,  according  cu  the  rotation  round 
J}  from  F  towards  b  is  positive  or  negative;  while  the  length  of 
the  same  sutn-arc  represents  the  spherical  sbmi-bxcess  qfthe 
triangle.'* 

352.  To  illustrate  this  conclusion  geometrically,  we  may  ob» 
serve  first  that  the  three  successiye  rotations,  represented  by  the 
three  successive  arcs  df,  fb,  bd,  produce  evidently  no  final  effect 
on  the  point  d  ;  since  they  merely  transfer  that  point  upon  the 
spheric  surface,  first  to  f,  then  to  b,  and  then  back  to  the  old  posi- 
tion D  again.  Whatever  finite  rotation  of  a  body,  or  of  a  system 
of  vectors  all  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  may  be  the  joint 
or  combined  result  of  these  three  successive  rotations,  the  resul- 
tant rotation  so  obtained  must  therefore  have  the  point  d  for  one 
of  its  poles.  Again,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  shewn  in  re- 
cent articles  (342,  343),  that  if,  as  in  fig.  40  (art.  224),  the  sides 
DF  and  FB  of  the  triangle  dfe  be  bisected  respectively  in  the 
points  B  and  a,  then,  not  merely  for  the  point  d,  but  also  for  any 
other  operand  point  on  the  same  spheric  surface,  the  combined 
effect  of  the  two  rotations,  represented  by  the  two  successive 
arcs  DF  and  fb,  is  equivalent  to  a  system  of  two  successive  re* 
flexions  of  the  operand  point  in  question,  first  with  respect  to  B, 
and  afterwards  with  respect  to  a.  That  is  to  say  (see  again  art. 
343),  "  the  system  of  two  successive  rotations  represented  by  the 
two  successive  sides  df,  fb  of  any  spherical  triangle^  is  equioa- 
lent  to  a  single  rotation^  represented  by  the  double  (2  ^  ba)  of  the 
arc  which  is  the  common  bisector  of  those  two  sides"  This  sys- 
tem of  rotations  would  therefore  carry,  for  example,  the  point  m, 
of  the  recently  cited  figure  40,  to  that  other  position  m',  which 
was  spoken  of  in  arts.  229,  &c. ;  or  in  the  astronomical  illustra- 
tion used  in  those  articles,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  transport  a 
point  of  the  celestial  sphere  from  the  position  Virgo  to  the  posi- 
tion Scorpio,     The  remaining  rotation  represented  by  the  arc 
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BD,  would  then  carry  the  same  moveable  point  backwards  in  right 
ascension,  till  it  came  to  a  position  m\  which  should  be  situated 
on  the  arc  of  north  polar  distance  km  prolonged,  but  should  have 
the  same  south  declination  as  if',  that  is  as  Scorpio  (or  what  is 
called  the^rst  paint  thereof) :  this  new  point  m'  being  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  arcuai  equation, 


and  therefore  also  such  that 

r\  MM*  =  2  /%  MN. 

But  MN  was  seen  (in  art.  258)  to  represent  half  the  spherical 
excess  of  the  triangle  dfb  ;  therefore  mm^  represents  the  whole 
of  that  excess.  And  the  positive  pole  of  this  new  arc  mmMs  the 
point  D :  the  theorem  of  the  last  article  is  therefore,  in  all  re- 
spects, confirmed. 

353.  You  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  well-known  theo- 
rem, so  easily  and  elegantly  proved  by  lunes^  and  by  the  value 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  that  the  area  of  a  spherical 
triangle  is  proportional  to  the  spherical  excess,  and  that  it  has 
the  same  numerical  measure,  when  units  are  suitably  chosen : 
the  excess,  when  treated  as  an  arc,  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  radius,  which  the  area  of  the  triangle  bears  to  the 
square  upon  that  radius.  And  you  see  that  this  justifies  us  in 
now  asserting,  that  three  successive  conical  rotationsi  repre- 
sented by  the  three  successive  sides  of  any  spherical  triangle  (and 
not  now  by  the  doubles  of  those  sides),  compound  themselves 
into  a  rotation  round  the  first  comer,  which  is  (on  the  plan  just 
mentioned)  numerically  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  extending  this  result,  so  as  to  meet  the 
case  of  any  other  spherical  polygon.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
pentagon  abcdb,  of  fig.  78,  the  five 
successive  rotations  represented  by 
the  arcs  or  sides,  ab,  bc,  cd,  db,  ea, 
are  equivalent  to  three  sets  of  three 
rotations, 

AB,  BC,  CA  ;     AC,  CD,  DA; 
AD,  DB,  BA  ; 


Fig.  78. 
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each  Mt  being  represented  by  three  successive  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle»  with  A  for  its  first  corner.  Hence,  by  the  three  last  articles, 
any  revolving  body  B,  or  vector  op,  is  made  hereby  to  revolve  sue- 
eessively  round  this  point  a  as  a  pole,  or  round  the  radius  oa  as 
an  axis,  through  three  successive  amounts  of  conical  rotation, 
equivalent  to,  or  measured  by,  the  respective  oretu  of  the  three 
spherical  triangles,  abc,  acd,  adb,  into  which  the  spherical  pen- 
tagon has  been  divided,  b^  the  diagonals,  4^c,  ad  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  a  similar  process  might  be  applied  to  any  spherical  polygon. 
We  are  then  entitled  to  infer  the  following  Theorem,  which  was 
communicated  by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  January, 
1848  : — "  If  a  solid  body"  (or  system  of  vectors)  "  be  made  to 
revolve  in  succession  round  any  number  of  different  axes,  all 
passing  through  one  fixed  point,  so  as  first  to  bring  a  line  a  into 
coincidence  with  a  line  /3,  by  a  rotation  round  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  both;  secondly,  to  bring  the  line  /3  into  coincidence 
with  a  line  y,  by  turning  round  an  axis  to  which  both  j3  and  y 
are  perpendicular;  and  so  on,  till,  after  bringing  the  line  jc  to 
the  position  X,  the  line  X  is  brought  to  the  position  a  with  which 
we  began;  then  the  body  will  be  brought,  by  this  succession  of 
rotations,  into  the  same  final  position  as  if  it  had  revolved  round 
the  first  or  last  position  of  the  line  a,  as  an  axis,  through  an  an- 
gle of  finite  rotation,  which  has  the  same  numerical  measure  as 
the  spherical  opening  of  the  pyramid  (a,  /3,  y,  •  •  ic,  X)  whose 
edges  are  the  successive  positions  of  that  line."  For,  by  the 
"  spherical  opening  of  a  pyramidy*  is  understood  that  portion  of 
the  area  of  the  unit  sphere,  described  about  the  vertex  as  its 
centre,  which  is  bounded  by  the  spherical  polygon,  whose  corners 
are  the  points  where  the  spheric  surface  is  met  by  the  edges  of 
the  pyramid. 

354.  In  symbols,  this  theorem  comes  to  the  following,  which 
it  may  be  suflScient  to  state  for  the  recent  case  of  the  pentagon  t 
if  q  denote  that  quaternion  which  is  the  product  of  the  succes- 
sive square  roots  of  five  successive  quotients  of  vectors, 


'-(!/(i/ (;)'©*(?)■ 


where 
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a  =  A-o,  j3«B-o,  ..€»E-0; 

and  if  the  rotations  round  a  from  j3,  jy  S,  respectively,  towards 
7,  S,  £9  be  positive ;  then 

wbere  ^,  £,  Cy  D,  E  denote  the  five  internal  spherical  angles  at 
the  corners  of  the  pentagon  abcde.  Any  changes  of  the  lengths 
of  the  vectors,  a,  /3,  7,  S,  c^  will  not  affect  this  theorem,  at  least 
if  we  write 

Ax  .  9  »  Ua. 

If  instead  of  a  pentagon,  we  take  a  polygon  of  n  sides^  it  will 
evidently  be  (n  -  2)  tt,  instead  of  3ir,  which  will  have  to  be  sub- 
tracted, before  halving,  from  the  sum  of  the  angles.  And  if  any 
one  of  the  rotations  round  the  first  comer,  from  any  other  corner 
towards  the  one  which  succeeds  it,  in  the  order  of  passage  along 
the  perimeter  of  the  polygon,  be  negative,  the  corresponding 
semi-excess  or  semi-area  of  the  triangle,  whose  corners  are  those 
three  points,  is  also  to  be  treated  as  negativcy  in  the  summation. 
With  these  precautions  we  may  assert  generally,  that  the  arcual 
SUM  (218)  of  the  halves  of  the  successive  sides,  of  avy  closed 
polygon  on  the  unit-sphere^  is  equal  to  an  arc,  whose  pole  is  at 
the  FIRST  CORNER  ofthdt  pofyffon,  and  whose  length  repre* 
sents  the  semi-area. 

365.  We  may  even  conceive,  as  a  limit,  that  the  number  of 
these  sides  is  infinitely  great,  while  their  lengths  are  infinitely 
smaUy  or  that  the  polygon  becomes  an  arbitrary  but  closed  curve 
upon  the  sphere ;  and  then  the  arcual  sum  of  the  halves  of 
ALL  the  successive  elements  of  the  perimeter  will  still,  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  and  definite  sense,  represent  the  semi- 
area  OF  THE  FIGURE.  Hcnce  also  follows,  on  the  symbolical 
side  of  this  whole  theory,  a  mode  of  conceiving,  in  an  extensive 
dass  of  cases,  a  (generally)  definite  value,  for  the  product  of  an 
infinite  number  of  square  roots  of  quaternions,  each  infinitely 
little  dijfering  from  unity,  and  succeeding  each  other  by  a  deter* 
mined  law  ;  namely,  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  class  of  cases  here 
considered,  the  product  of  all  those  successive  quaternions  them- 
selves is  unity;  just  as  (compare  307)  the  ^m  of  all  the  suc- 
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cessive  elements  themselves  (thoagh  not  the  sum  of  their  halves\ 
for  the  perimeter  of  any  closed  figure^  vanishes*  And  on  the 
physical  or  rather  the  geometrical  side,  so  far  as  regards  the  ge- 
neral theory  of  compositions  of  rotations^  we  arrive  (on  the  plan 
of  recent  articles)  at  this  remarkable  theorem,  that  the  infinitely 
many  infinitesimal  and  conical  rotations,  represented  by  the 
successive  blbmbnts  {themselves  now,  and  not  their  halves)  of 
the  PERIMETER  q/'an Y  closcdjigure  on  a  sphere^  compound  thenu 
selves  into  a  single  resultant  and  finite  rotation^  represented  by 
the  TOTAL  AREA  of  the  figure;  it  being  still  understood  that  ele- 
ments of  this  area  may  become  negative.  It  would  also  be  easy, 
if  it  were  thought  useful,  to  transform  most  of  the  results  of  the 
few  last  articles  into  others,  which  should  employ  external  angles^ 
and  their  halves,  instead  of  sides  and  half  sides  of  a  polygon. 
356.  Although  we  know  that  the  product  and  sum, 

-  -^  «-,.  and  /N  CA  +  /^  BC  +  /v  ab, 

yp  « 
are  respectively  equal  to  unity  and  to  zero  (compare  344,  307), 
yet  on  account  of  the  general  non-commutativeness  (304,  &c.)  of 
the  operations  of  multiplying  quotients  (or  quaternions),  and  of 
adding  their  representative  arcs^  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  same  values  hold  good,  for  this  other  quotient,  and  this  other 
s  um 

!-  -^  -,    and  r^  AB  +  A  BC  +  />  CA. 

«P7 
It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire,  what  quaternion  is  equal 
to  the  former  product^  and  what  arc  is  equal  to  the  latter  sum. 
And  it  is  easy  now  to  answer  these  questions,  without  construct- 
ing any  new  diagram,  if  we  merely  conceive  the  point  m',  de- 
scribed in  the  recent  art.  352,  to  be  introduced  into  the  often 
cited  fig.  40,  of  art.  224 ;  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  conceive 
that  A  and  b  are  reflected,  with  respect  to  c,  to  new  positions 
which  we  shall  denote  by  a^  and  b'  ;  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
shall  not  only  have  the  equation  of  352, 

/>  MN  =  />  nm\ 
but  also  these  two  other  equations, 
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A  A*C  «  />  CA,   /\  BC  =  '^  CB\ 

For  this  being  understood,  we  see  that  to  add  the  arc  bc  or  its 
equal  cb\  as  aprovecior  arc  (217,  218),  to  the  vector  arc  ca  or 
A^c,  answers  to  going,  on  the  whole,  along  the  iransvector  arc. 


(Compare  fig.  37,  art.  219.)  But  from  the  position  assigned  to  the 
point  m\  we  have  the  equation  (see  again  fig.  40), 


Adding  then  to  this  as  a  new  vector  arc,  the  new  provector  arc 
(compare  224), 

/>  ab  =  />  LM, 

we  go  on  the  whole  from  m^  to  m,  or  move  (compare  again  352) 
along  this  fifial  transvector  arc,  representing  that  ternary  sum 
which  was  inquired  of  in  the  present  article : 

/N  AB  +  />  BC  +  /\  CA«  />  M^M  «  2  /\  NM. 

That  is,  we  move  along  an  arc  of  which  the  point  d  (in  fig.  40)  is 
the  negative  pole^  because  this  point  d  is  (by  225)  the  positive 
pole  of  the  arc  km,  and,  therefore,  also  of  the  arc  mn  ;  and  the 
arc  2  />  NM,  along  which  we  thus  move,  represents,  in  amount^ 
the  area  of  that  triangle  bfd  whose  sides  are  bisected  respec- 
tively by  the  corners  of  the  triangle  abc  :  because  (by  258)  the 
arc  MN,  or  the  angle  mdn,  represents  the  semi-excess  of  the  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  so  bisected. 

357.  Knowing  thus  perfectly  what  arc  (namely,  m^m,  or 
2nm)  is  equal  to  the  ternary  sum  ofarcsj  which  was  proposed 
for  discussion  in  the  present  article,  it  is  easy  to  infer  (as  also 
proposed  therein)  what  quaternion  is  equal  to  the  connected 
and  ternary  product  of  quotients;  namely  (see  ag^in  258),  the 
following : 


And  in  fact  we  might  have  more  rapidly  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sult, with  the  help  of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication. 
For  by  treating  (for  simplicity)  a,  /3,  7,  as  unit  vectors,  so  that 
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we  have 

but  the  fourth  proportional  /3a' ^79  to  a,  /3,  7>  was  shewn  in  the 
Fifth  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  the  above  cited  fig.  40,  to  have 
its  axis  directed  (225)  to  the  point  d,  and  to  have  its  angle  (227) 
equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  semi-sum  of  the  angles  of  the  tri- 
angle DBF ;  that  is  (compare  258),  to  the  compleilieiit  of  the  half 
spherical  excess ;  or  finally  (353),  to  the  complement  of  the  jcmt- 
area  of  that  triangle.  Hence,  by  the  Fourth  Lecture,  the  square^ 
namely  (/3a~^7)^  of  the  same  fourth  proportional,  is  a  quaternion 
which  has  still  its  axis  directed  to  d,  but  has  its  angle  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  the  whole  spherical  excess^  or  to  the  supple- 
ment  of  the  total  area  of  the  same  spherical  triangle  dbf.  But 
since  we  are  to  take  the  negative  of  this  square,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  sought  quaternion 

we  must  (by  183)  reverse  the  cutis  of  that  square,  and  take  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  thereof.  And  thus  we  are  led  again  to 
conclude,  that  (under  the  conditions  of  fig.  40)  the  lately  written 
ternary  product  is  a  quaternion  which  has  its  axis  directed  away 
from  D,  or  has  d  for  its  negative  pole;  while  its  angle  is  simply 
equal  to  the  total  spherical  excess,  or  is  equivalent  to  the  total 
area  of  the  triangle  efd,  whose  sides  ef,  &c.,  are  bisected  (as 
above)  by  the  corners^  a,  &c.,  of  the  given  triangle  abc.  And 
hence  we  may  (on  the  plan  of  341)  infer  the  following  theorem 
of  rotation^  with  which  we  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  our 
account  of  the  applications  of  quaternions  to  theorems  of  this  in- 
teresting class  : — ^*  If  a  vector  p^  or  body  B,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  succession,  through  three  finite  and  conical  rotations,  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  symbols, 

2  />  CA,   2  r\  BC,   2  />  AB, 

or  by  the  doubles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  abc, 
taken  in  an  inverted  order ^  as  third,  second,  and  first;  and  if  ano- 
ther  triangle  dbf  be  so  constructed,  that  the  sides  bf,  fd,  db. 
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respectively  opposite  to  its  three  successive  corners  o,  b,  f,  shall 
be  bisected  by  the  tbr^  successive  corners  a,  b,  c,  of  the  old  or 
given  triangle;  tiien  the  vector  or  body  (p  or  B)  will,  on  the 
whole,  have  revolved  round  the  corner  d  of  the  new  triangle,  as 
a  negative  pole^  or  round  the  radius  chd'  which  is  drawn  to  the 
diametrically  opposite  point  upon  the  sphere,  as  round  a  positive 
axisy  through  an  angle  which  is  numerically  equivalent  to  the 
DOUBLED  AREA  of  the  Same  new  triangle,  def."  Indeed  this 
theorem  (like  some  others  of  recent  articles)  has  been  above  de- 
duced with  a  reference  to  figure  40,  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  abc  were  supposed  to  be  each  less  than  a  quadrant:  but 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  now  in  adapting  the  reasonings  and 
their  results,  to  cases  in  which  this  particular  condition  is  not  sa- 
tisfied. 

358.  It  may  have  seemed  remarkable,  that  in  arts.  295  to  301 
we  treated  the  proof  oi  the  associative  principle,  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  any  three  versors,  as  depending  on  the  deduction  of  one 
arcual  equation  from  five  others  ;  whereas,  in  art.  302,  we  made 
the  proof  of  the  same  principle  depend  on  the  deduction  oi  three 
equations  between  angles^  from  three  other  equations  of  the  same 
sort.  However,  a  little  consideration  shews  that  this  difference 
is  only  apparent^  so  far  as  respects  the  numbers  of  the  things 
given  and  inferred;  and  that^r  arcs^  as  well  as  for  angles^  we 
may  prove  the  associative  principle,  by  deducing  three  equa- 
tions from  three  others.  In  fact,  after  representing,  as  in  art. 
294,  and  fig.  58,  the  six  versors  ;,  r,  «,  r;,  tfr,  and  s .  rq^  by  the 
six  arcs  ab,  bc,  ef,  ac,  oi,  and  df,  respectively,  the  theorem 
which  was  to  be  proved,  or  the  associative  equation  sr.q^s.rq^ 
may  be  thus  expressed,  in  the  notation  of  sums  of  arcs  : 

rk  Gl  +  ^  AB  =  />  DF. 

Here,  it  may  be  considered  that  there  are  given  us,  by  construc- 
tion, the  three  double  co-arcualities  (each  involving  four  points 
upon  the  sphere), 

DAEC,   CHBO,   and    EHFI, 

together  with  whatever  additional  information  is  contained  in  the 
three  equations, 

'^AC'S'^DE,     '-^BCa'-GH,    '-^EF^'^Hi; 
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that  18  to  say,  in  the  three  middle  equadons  of  the  five  which 
were  regarded  as  the  data  in  art.  296.  And  the  theorem  to  be 
proved  may  be  thus  stated :  that  if  we  determine  three  additional 
points,  K,  L,  M,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  three  other  double  co-arcuali' 
ties  (see  the  general  construction  for  arcual  addition  in  217), 

AKBLy   GLIM9   DKFM, 

and  suitably  distinguish  each  of  these  three  new  points  from  the 
diametrically  opposite  point  upon  the  sphere,  we  shall  have  also 
the  three  arcual  equations, 

'^AB  =  '-^KL,   '^GI«'-^LM,    '^DF-'^KM; 

namely,  the  ttao  other  given  equations  of  295,  and  the  one  sought 
equation  of  that  article.  In  other  words,  the  six  double  co-ar* 
cualities  being  now  supposbd  to  exists  we  are  to  shew  that  the 
three  last  equations  between  arcs  are  consequences  of  the  three 
otherSf  which  were  written  a  little  before  them  in  the  present 
article.  And  this  inference^  of  the  three  last  arcual  equations 
from  the  three  others  of  the  same  sort  preceding  them,  under  the 
six  conditions  lately  indicated  of  double  co-arcuality,  may  be  es- 
tablished, not  only  by  the  doctrine  of  spherical  conies,  in  a  way 
difFering  little  from  that  of  art.  296,  but  also  by  a  more  elemen- 
tary process,  with  the  help  of  the  figures  used  in  arts.  298  to 
301,  through  a  modification  of  the  method  of  those  articles  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 

359.  The  constructions  of  298,  299  being  retained,  we  may 
prove,  as  in  those  two  articles,  with  the  help  of  figs.  59,  60,  that 
the  plane  of  the  great  circle  glim,  in  fig.  58,  touches  at  o  the 
diacentric  sphere  opqr,  in  virtue  of  the  two  given  equations,  be- 
tween the  arcs  bc,  oh,  on  the  one  hand,  and  bf,  hi,  on  the  other. 
The  other  given  equation,  between  the  arcs  ac,  db,  will  shew, 
by  fig.  62,  that  the  four  points  p,  q,  b,  s,  are  concircular,  on  ac- 
count of  the  parallelisms  of  pq,  rq,  ps,  rs  to  oc,  ob,  o a,  od,  if  s  be 
now  defined  to  be  the  point  where  the  radius  ok  prolonged  meets 
the  phxne  pqr  ;  and,  therefore,  will  prove  that  this  point  s  is  also, 
with  this  new  definition  of  it,  what  it  was  before  defined  to  be,  in 
the  method  of  art.  300:  namely,  the  second  intersection  of  the 
line  OK  with  the  diacentric  sphere  opqr.  The  three  given  equa- 
tions having  been  thus  made  use  of,  we  may  infer  the^r^^  of  the 
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three  sought  equations,  namely,  that  between  the  arcs  ab,  kl, 
from  a  parallelism  and  a  tangency,  with  the  help  of  fig.  61,  of  art. 
300 ;  although  in  the  process  of  that  former  article,  the  equa- 
Hon  as  well  as  the  tangency  was  given^  and  the  parallelism  was 
thence  to  be  if\ferred.  Again,  if  we  retain  the  definitions  of  the 
points  p',  q',  r',  s',  which  were  given  in  298  and  300,  those  pmnts 
may,  easily  be  proved^  as  before,  to  be  on  one  common  sphere^ 
and  therefore  on  one  common  cjrcfe,  because  they  stiU  are,  by 
construction,  upon  one  common  plane;  which  proof  may  still  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  equalities  of  the  four  rectangles^ 

pop'  b  qoq'  a  rob'  m  sos' ; 

and  thus  the  second  sought  equation,  between  the  arcs  oi,  lm, 
may  be  proved,  with  the  assistance  of  fig.  63.  And  finally,  a 
parallelism  and  tangency  will  enable  us,  as  in  301,  with  the  help 
of  fig.  64,  to  infer  the  third  and  last  sought  equation  between 
arcs,  namely,  that  between  df  and  km. 

360.  Although  it  can  give  you  no  trouble  to  fill  up  the 
sketch  of  an  elementary  demonstration  contained  in  the  fore- 
going article ;  nor  thus  to  prove  anew  the  associative  formula, 
sr.q^s.rq,  with  the  help  of  art.  358,  by  shewing,  in  a  new  wayy 
that  these  two  products  of  versors  are  represented  by  equal  arcsy 
namely,  by  ^  km  and  ^  df,  as  before;  yet  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  offer  here  the  following  remarks  respecting  the  numbers  of  the 
things  given  and  sought.  Every  assertion,  then,  of  a  co-arcuality 
existing  between  three  points  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  may 
be  observed  to  involve  a  condition,  which  can  always  be  con- 
ceived to  be  expressed  by  a  single  numbrical  equation  ;  for 
such  an  assertion  is  equivalent  to  stating,  that  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  one  of  the  three  points,  from  the  great  circle  through 
the  two  others,  vanishes.  A  statement  of  a  double  co^rcualityy 
or  an  assertion  that /our  points  of  the  sphere  are  situated  upon 
one  common  great  circle,  is  therefore  equivalent,  generally,  to  a 
system  of  two  such  numerical  (or  scalar)  equations.  Now  what 
we  have  called  (in  217,  &c.)  an  arcual  equation^  is  understood  to 
involve  such  a  double  co-arcuality,  and  also  to  include  another 
numerical  or  scalar  equality  besides ;  for  the  lengths  of  the  two 
equated  arcs  are  to  be  equalf  and  their  directions  are  not  to  be 
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opposite.  Hence  an  arcual  equation  of  the  foregoing  sort  is  ge- 
nerally equivalent  to  a  system  of  three  sccUar  equations;  which 
accordingly  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  represents  an  equation  be^ 
tween  versors,  and  a  versor  (see  91)  depends  generally  on  a  sys' 
tern  of  three  numbers.  We  might  then,  in  the  investigation  of 
295,  &c.y  have  conceived  ourselves  as  proving  that  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  three  scalar  equations  could  be  deduced  from  a  system  of 
fifteen  such  equations ;  because  one  arcual  equation  was  to  be 
deduced  from  five  equations  of  that  class.  And  when  we  after- 
wards came,  in  368,  359,  to  treat  six  double  co-arcualities  as 
given^  or  known,  we  tacitly  used  thereby  (or,  if  I  might  vfintnuff 
so  to  speak,  we  absorbed)  no  less  than  ttoelve  out  of  Ae fifteen 
numerical  data  of  the  question.  It  was  tbcrcferc  quite  natural 
that  there  should  remain  <mfy  three  other  data^  to  be  still  ex- 
pressfy  maxkjbd  by  equations,  and  from  which  it  was  still  required, 
as  in  the  two  last  articles,  to  shew  that  three  other  numerical  equa- 
tions Jbllowed.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  every  proof,  or  (tacit 
or  expressed)  assumption,  of  any  co-arcuality  of  (three  or 
more)  points,  in  fig.  58,  is  equivalent  (on  certain  known  princi- 
ples of  reciprocity)  to  some  corresponding  proof  or  assumption, 
in  fig.  65,  of  what  may  be  called  a  co-punctuality  of  (three  or 
more)  arcs  :  or,  in  other  words,  a  meeting  of  three  or  more  arcs  in 
one  point ;  or  rather  (of  course)  in  one  pair  of  diametrically  op- 
posite points. 

361.  The  construction  g^ven  in  the  last  cited  fig.  65  (of  art. 
302),  may  be  generalized  or  extended  as  follows.  Instead  of  con- 
sidering only  three  given  factors,  q^  r,  «,  let  us  now  consider ^ur 
such  factors,  ^,  r,  «,  t ;  let  us  denote  their  total  product  by  «, 

so  that 

u^tsrq; 

and  in  studying  the  derivation  of  this  total  product  from  its  fac- 
tors, let  us  denote  for  conciseness,  the  ^ve  partial  products  of  the 
same  four  factors  by  the  letters  t?,  w^  x^  y,  z,  writing 

t;«=rj,  w^sr,  x^ts^  y-srq^  z^tsr. 

Let  also  the  ten  representative  points,  upon  the  unit  sphere,  for 
these  various  factors  and  products,  9,  r,  «,  /,  u,  v,  tr,  x^  y,  z,  be 
called,  in  the  corresponding  order,  a,  b,-c,  d,  b,  f,  o,  h,  r,  k,  as 
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marked  in  the  annexed  fi-  Fig.  79. 

gnre  79,  which  may  be  con- 
oeived  to  be  constructed  as 
follows.  Regarding  the 
four  original  factors  q,  r,  S9 
if  as  entirely  given  and 
known,  we  may  suppose 
ourselves  to  know  their  re- 
presentative points^  A,  B,  c, 
D,and  also  the  angles  which 
represent  them  at  those 
points.     Then  the  two  an- 

Z^bFAB,    Zr  =  ABF, 

may  be  conceived  to  determine  tlie  point  7;  and  in  like  manner, 
o  may  be  found  by 

Zra oBC,  z^sbcg; 
and  H,  by 

Z«=HCD,   Z^aCDH. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  have,  by  principles  already  explained, 

Zv»ir-BFA;  Zi«;  =  ir-coB;  Za?  =  7r-DHC. 

The  three  binary  products  v,  w^  x  being  thus  determined,  to  find 
next  the  two  ternary  products,  y  and  z,  we  may  observe  that  the 
equations, 

y-8Vi  z^tWf 

enable  us  to  construct  the  two  points  i,  k  and  the  two  angles 
Zy,  zz,  by  two  new  triangles,  thus: 

zt;  =  iFC,  z*  =  Fci,  zy  =  ir-ciF; 

ZU'eKGD,   Z^«6DK,  Z^«ir-DKG. 

And  finally,  to  construct  the  one  quaternary  (or  total)  product, 
u  or  tsrq^  we  may  employ  the  equation 

which  leads  us  to  determine  the  point  b,  and  the  angle  Z  tt,  by  a 
new  triangle,  as  follows : 
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ZyaBID,   Z^=IDE,  ZH^ir-DEI. 

362.  In  this  manner,  then,  with  the  help  of  six  triangles^ 
answering  to  six  binary  multiplications^  we  can  gradually  and 
successively  construct  the  six  points,  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  and  e,  which 
represent  the  products,  partial  and  total,  of  the^&ttr  given  ySie- 
tors,  represented  themselves  (as  to  their  po^Yfon^  or  the  direc^ 
tions  of  their  axes)  by  the^tir  given  points,  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  can 
also  determine  the  angles  of  these  six  products,  the  angles  of  the 
factors  being  supposed  known.  And  in  this  process  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  we  have  been  led  to  construct  or  represent 
Z  r  by  two  different  angles,  namely,  abf  and  gbc,  at  the  point 
B ;  Z  «  by  three  different  angles  at  c ;  and  z  t,  by  three  other  an- 
gles at  D.  The  comparison,  therefore,  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations for  the  angles  of  these  three  latter  factors  r,  s,  t,  con- 
ducts to^ve  equations  of  condition,  or  to^t^e  relations  between 
the  angles  of  the  figure,  which  are  true  by  the  foregoing  con- 
struction ;  namely,  to  the  five  following  equations: 

ABF*  gbc;  {Lr) 

bcgbhcd<sfci;  {ls) 

CDH  B  GDK  e  IDE  ;  (^  0     * 

Z  q  occurring  only  in  one  of  the  six  triangles,  and  therefore  not 
furnishing  any  equation.  Again  the  binary  product  v  occurs  in 
two  triangles;  w  in  two  others;  but  x  in  only  one;  we  have, 
therefore,  from  the  comparison  of  the  representations  of  the  an- 
gles of  the  binary  products,  two  other  equations  between  the 
angles  of  the  figure,  namely : 

ir-BFA  =  iFc;  (zr) 

It  -  CGB  =  KGD.  (Z  W) 

Finally,  the  ternary  product  y  occurs  in  tioo  triangles ;  but*  the 
other  ternary  product  z,  and  the  quaternary  product  u,  occur 
each  only  in  one  triangle;  we  have,  therefore,  one  more  equor 
tion,  and  only  one  more,  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  as 
true  by  the  foregoing  construction,  namely  the  equation, 

ir-ciFsEiD.  (zy) 

And  conversely  the  establishment  of  these  eight  equations  of 
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CONDITION,  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  at  least  if  com- 
bined with  attention  to  the  signs  or  directions  of  rotation,  is  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  that  figure  to  be  regarded  as  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  process  recently  explained,  for  constructing,  through 
representative  angles^  and  with  regard  had  to  the  order  of  the  iac- 
tors,  all  theproductSi  partial  and  total,  of  any  four  given  versors, 
or  quaternions  (with  the  help  of  the  general  method  of  264,  265, 
272). 

363.  If  then  we  take  care  to  establish  bt/  construction^  or  if 
we  simply  conceive  as  so  established,  the  eight  equations  ofcon^ 
dition  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  in  connexion  with  fig. 
79,  we  may  regard  that  figure  as  being  consistent  with,  or  as 
furnishing,  all  those  other  angular  relations  which  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  involves.  Thus  whereas  we  only 
used,  in  361,  the  six  binary  products, 

rq^Vf  sr^Wf  ts^x,  sv^y,  tw-z^  ty-Uf 

constructing  each  by  a  spherical  triangle,  on  the  plan  of  art.  264, 
we  may  now  employ  ihe»e  four  other  binary  products,  which  will 
conduct  to  so  many  new  triangles : 

^q-y»  xr-Zf  xv-Uf  zq^u. 

The  six  former  triangles  (for  binary  multiplications)  were, 

ABF,    BCG,   CDH,    FCI,    GDK,    IDE  ; 

the  four  latter  triangles  are, 

AGI,   BHK,   FHE,   AKB. 

They  give  two  new  representative  angles  for  q;  one  for  r;  none 
for  s  nor  for  t ;  one  for  v,  another  for  w^  and  two  for  x ;  one  for 
^,  and  two  for  z ;  and  finally,  two  for  u.  On  adding  these  num- 
bers of  new  representations  for  the  angles  of  the  factors,  q,  r, «,  ^ ; 
of  the  binary  products  v^w^x;  of  the  ternary,  y,  z ;  and  finally, 
of  the  quaternary  product,  u;  namely,  the  numbers, 

2,  I,  0,  0;  I,  1,  2;  1,  2;  and  2, 

to  the  corresponding  numbers  of  representations  for  the  same  ten 
angleSy  which  were  obtained  from  the  six  old  triangles,  namely, 
to  the  numbers. 
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1,2,  3»  3;  2,  2, 1;  2, 1;  andl : 
we  find  in  each  of  the  ten  cma,  aBvmerie&I  8iimB3L 

364.  In  fiict,  as  an  inspection  of  the  recent  figure  79  may 
sliew,  although  perhaps  the  foregoing  enumeration  shews  it  more 
clearly,  bach  of  the  ten  points  of  the  figure,  from  a  to  k,  is  a 
common  comer  q^  three  out  of  those  ten  triangles,  of 
which  each  has  lately  served  to  construct  a  process  of  binary 
multiplication,  by  combining  (as  multiplier  and  multiplicand) 
some  two  (suitably  chosen  as  to  their  order)  of  the  iactors  ;,  r, «,  t^ 
and  of  their  partial  products  v,  tr,  x^y^z;  and  each  of  these 
processes  gives,  as  its  result^  either  some  one  of  those  partial 
products,  or  else  the  total  product,  u.  Thus  taking  always  ^191- 
plements  of  vertical  angles  as  representations  of  binary  pro- 
ducts, we  have  for  each  of  the  teti  angles  Z  j,  &c.,  three  dis- 
tinct REPRESENTATIONS,  at  its  owu  point  of  the  figure:  and 
consequently,  we  arrive,  by  comparison  of  values,  at  two  equa* 
TioNs  between  angles,  for  each  of  the  ten  points,  making  a  sys- 
tem OF  TWENTY  EQUATIONS  in  all.  But  of  thcsc  twenty  equa- 
tions, it  was  seen  (in  362)  that  eight  were  true  by  construction, 
if  the  figure  79  were  rightly  formed :  and  that,  conversely,  these 
eight  equations  sufficed  (with  attention  to  signs)  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  figure.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
TWELVE  NEW  EQUATIONS,  which  wc  shall  here  write  down, 

I  AG  B  EAK  ^  FAB,   KBH  «  ABF  ;  {Lq^  Ir) 

■VH-IFC^  AGI  =  KGD  ;  {LV,  Lw) 

ir  -  DHC  »  BHK  a  FRB  ;  (Z  x) 

ir-6iA=»EiD;  (zjr) 

ARE  «ir-HKB  =  7r-  DKG ;  (z  z) 

and  finally, 

KEA  »  HEF  »  DEI,  (if  -  Z  tf) 

are  consequences  of  the  eight  former  equations^  of  art.  362  :  just 
as  in  art.  302,  and  in  connexion  with  fig.  65,  it  was  seen  that 
three  relations  between  angles  wcve  ooeseqaeBces  <ff  three  other 
equations.  In  fig.  79,  the  line  ke  is  prolonged,  to  cThihif  the 
angle  v  -  kea,  which  is  one  of  the  three  representations  of  the 
angle  of  the  final  or  total  product,  tt,  regarded  as  equal  totsr.q  ; 
and  the  apparent  co-punctuality  of  the  three  arcs,  ai,  bk,  ef,  is 
accidental. 
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360.  More  generally,  let  there  be  any  number^  n,  of  versors, 
9u  979  ?Sf  .  .  .  Qm 

which  it  is  required  to.  multiply  together,  in  their  given  order  of 
succession,  the  first  by  the  second,  the  second  by  the  third,  the 
product  of  second  into  first  by  the  third,  and  so  forth.  We  shall 
form  hereby  n  - 1  binary  products^ 

»  -  2  ternary  products. 

It  -  3  quaternary  products 

<l=»?4j3?a9b    •    •   •    •   tu-3^9i^n'iqn~9qn-3l 

and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  two  partial  and  penultimate  products, 

and  at  last  to  one  final  and  total  product,  which  we  shall  here  de- 
note by  ;,  so.that 

?  =  ?»?«-!  ?«-«»  •  •  ?39^?l' 
The  number  of  all  these  products,  partial  and  total,  will  be, 

(n-l)  +  (n.-2)  +  (ii-3)+..  +  2  +  l-in(n-l). 

And  the  number  of  given  factors  was  =  n ;  the  entire  number, 
therefore,  of  factors  and  products  taken  together^  or  collected 
into  one  system,  is 

in(«+l). 

For  each  of  these  various  versors  there  will  be  a  representative 
point  on  the  sphere,  depending  on  two  spherical  co-ordinates^  or 
determining  numbers  of  some  sort :  the  whole  number  of  such 
co-ordinates,  for  the  present  system  of  factors  and  products,  is 
therefore, 

«(«+l). 

But  again,  each  of  the  n  proposed  versors,  from  qi  to  jn,  depends 
(by  91)  on  three  numbers^  suppose  on  two  co-ordinates  and  an 
angle ;  and  conversely,  (/*  these  3n  numbers  be  given^  all  the 
points  of  the  spherical  figure  (representing  products  as  well  as 
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factors)  Witt  be  (in  general)  determined.  Thus,  the  ii(ii+  I) 
numbers  recently  mentioned,  will  all  be  determined  if  Sn  of  them 
be  so ;  and  consequently  there  must  in  general  exist 

ii(n+l)-3n  =  n(n-2) 

RBLATioNs,  between  the  n(it+  1)  coordinates  of  the  figure. 

366.  It  was  thus,  for  example,  that  when  we  were  merely 
constructing,  as  in  art.  264,  a  triangle  of  multiplication^  to  exhi- 
bit (by  fig.  50)  the  relations  which  exist  between  two  factors, 
qy  r,  and  their  product  rg,  the  number  which  we  have  lately 
called  n  was  »  2 ;  n  (n  -  2)  and  n  (n  +  1)  were  respectiirely  0  and 
6 ;  and  there  existed  no  quantitative  relation  between  the  six  co- 
ordinates of  the  figure  :  or  in  other  words,  the  spherical  triangle 
was  allowed  to  be  arbitrarily  assumed,  if  we  merely  wished  it  to 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  multiplication  oitwo  versors  ;  because 
the  angles  of  those  two  versors,  and,  therefore,  also  the  base  an- 
gles (as  well  as  the  base)  of  the  triangle  itself,  might  then  be 
chosen  at  pleasure.  Again,  when  there  were  three  factors,  9,  r, «, 
as  in  302,  and  when  it  was  required  to  exhibit  the  relations  be* 
tween  those  three  factors,  their  two  partial  products,  rg,  «r,  and 
their  total  product  srq ;  we  had  a  figure  (65)  with  six  points, 
between  the  3 . 4  »  12  co-ordinates  whereof  there  existed  3  (3  -  2) 
B  3  relations,  or  quantitative  conditions ;  because  those  co-ordi- 
nates all  depended  on  3 . 3  =  9  numbers,  answering  to  the  three  ar- 
bitrary versors,  9,  r,  s.  Accordingly,  in  fig.  65,  after  assuming 
(suppose)  the  four  corners  a,  b,  c,  d  of  the  quadrilateral,  we  were 
not  free  to  assume  arbitrarily  even  one  of  the  two  other  points 
B,  F,  between  the /bur  co-ordinates  of  which  pair  of  points  it  is 
manifest  that  there  exist  some  three  relations  (although  with  the 
i^reche  forms  of  those  relations  we  are  not  now  concerned)  ;  at 
least  if  we  grant  the  conclusion  of  art.  302,  that  these  two  points 
are  foci  of  a  conic,  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral.  Or,  without 
introducing  any  such  doctrine  of  spherical  conies^  if  we  only 
grant  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions, 
as  proved  by  the  elementary  investigation  of  arts.  298  to  301,  or 
by  the  more  recent  but  not  less  elementary  modification  of  that 
proof,  which  was  given  or  sketched  in  359,  we  can  still  shew 
easily  that  three  relations  must  in  foct  exist  between  the  twelve 
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spherical  co-ordinates  of  the  six  points  of  fig.  66;  because  after 
assuming  the  four  points  a»  b,  c,  b,  of  that  figure,  the  angular 
equation, 

ABBbFBC, 

in  which  both  members  represent  the  versor  r,  assigns  a  locus 
(namely,  a  great  circle)  for  the  point  f;  and  after  we  have 
chosen  the  position  of  this  point  f,  on  this  locus,  the  position  of 
the  remaining  point  d  becomes  determined.  In  short,  the  three 
equations  between  angles,  which  were  employed  in  constructing 
this  figure  65,  and  from  which  three  others  were  afterwards  dc' 
rivedy  may  be  regarded  as  being  themselves  (indeed  under  the 
very"  form  most  suited  to  our  present  purpose)  the  system  of 
three  relations  between  co-ordinates^  which  was  spoken  of  above. 
And  in  like  manner,  when  there  were,  as  in  some  later  articles 
(361,  &c.),yJ?tir  factors,  9,  r,  s,  t,  to  be  multiplied  together,  so 
that  n  was  =»  4,  we  found  (362)  that  there  existed  n  (n  -  2)  »  8 
equations  between  the  angles  of  the  figure  79,  as  necessary  for 
the  justness  of  that  figure,  and  to  be  considered  as  true  by  its 
construction. 

367.  In  general,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  prove  directly,  without 
any  reference  to  co-ordinates  as  such,  and  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  of  arts.  361,  362,  that  whatever  the  number  n  of  factors 
may  be,  there  must,  by  the  very  construction  of  the  figure  which 
represents  those  factors  and  their  products,  exist  n  (n  -  2)  equa- 
tions of  condition  between  the  angles,  which  ^suffice  to  determine 
the  positions  of  its  various  points,  or  at  least  to  fix  their  relative 
positions  on  the  sphere.  For  this  purpose,  in  365,  suppose  that 
the  n  factors  91,  .  •  •  Qn  are  represented  by  the  n  points  Qi, . .  Q^; 
the  n-  1  binary  products,  ri,  &c.,  by  the  n-  1  points  Ri,  &c.  ; 
the  ternary  products,  ^i,  &c.,  by  the  points  S],  &c. ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  two  penultimate  products,  zi,  Z2,  are  represented  by  Zi, 
Zi ;  and  the  one  final  or  total  product  q  is  represented  by  the 
one  point  Q.  We  may  then  conceive  that  all  these  in  (n  -  1) 
products,  partial  and  total,  are  gradually  and  successively  de* 
duced,  without  repetition,  by  a  certain  spherical  triangula- 
TiON,  from  the  n  given  factors ;  or  that  the  representative  points 
of  the  one  set  are  gradually  constructed  from  those  of  the  other 
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(the  angles  of  the  factors  being  known)  ;  for  which  purpose  it 
may  be  convenient  to  adopt,  as  in  361,  362,  the  rule  of  employ* 
ing  no  other  multipliers j  except  those  proposed  or  given  factors 
j8,  .  .  .  jn,  ynhich  follow  the  first  of  them.  For  in  this  way  we 
shall  form  a  system  of\n{n-\)  triangles,  each  serving  to 
construct  the  position  of  one  of  the  equally  numerous  sought 
points^  and  also  the  angle  of  the  corresponding  product ;  and 
accomplishing  this  double  object  for  every  one  of  those  sought 
points ;  namely,  that  system  of  triangles,  which  answers  to  and 
constructs  the  following  system  of  binary  products : 

^i  =  ft?ij  •  •  •  '•fi-i  =?«?«- 1 ; 
ti^qiSu  •  •  •  '«-8  =  jiAi-s; 


^i^qn-iyu    «2=?ny2; 


and  finally. 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  every  one  of  the  sought  things  will  be 
successively  constructed  thus,  without  any  defect  or  excess. 
Each  will  hefi>und  once,  and  only  once,  although  it  may  be  after- 
wards used. 

368.  But  if  we  now  inquire  how  many  and  what' cases  occur, 
in  this  construction,  of  a  point,  whether  it  be  a  given  or  a  sought 
one,  being  used  as  a  common  comer  for  more  triangles  than  one, 
although,  in  general,  no  point  will  offer  itself  as  a  common  vertex^ 
for  any  two  triangles,  because  none  (as  we  have  seen)  is  fimnd 
twice;  we  perceive  that  each  partial  product,  except  the  last  in 
its  own  rank,  presents  itself  ^r^^  as  such  a  product,  and  after- 
wards again  as  a  multiplicand,  but  not  in  any  other  way. 
Hence,  each  of  the  It  -  2  representative  points  Ri,  •  .  •  Rn.s,  is 
a  common  corner  of  two  and  only  two  triangles;  whereas  R«_i  is 
a  corner  (namely  the  vertex)  of  one  triangle,  and  not  a  corner  of 
any  other.  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  n  -  3  points  si,  .  . .  Sn.s 
is  common  to  two  triangles ;  but  Sn.2  belongs  to  one  triangle 
only.  And  so  on,  till  we  come  to  Zi,  which  point  (though  not 
Za)  is  a  common  corner  of  two  triangles.  Finally,  the  point  Q, 
representing  the  total  product,  belongs  only  to  one  triangle.  Now 
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every  point,  which  thus  belongs  to  two  triangles^  gives,  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  art.  362,  one  equation  between  two  angles : 
so  far  then  as  the  in  (n~  1)  products^  whether  partial  or  total, 
are  concemed,  there  arise,  out  of  this  construction,  equations  be- 
tween angles,  of  which  equations  the  number  is  the  following : 

(ii-2)  +  (n-3)  +  ..  +  2  +  l-i(»-l)(ii-2). 

369.  But  the  n  given  points,  or  the  n  original ^c^or«,  must 
also  be  attended  to.  Now  although  the  first  given  factor,  gu 
does  not  occur  as  a  multiplier j  and  although  no  one  of  the  n  given 
&ctors  occurs  as  a  product  at  all,  yet  q%  occurs  once  as  a  multi- 
plicandj  namely,  in  ^3^3,  and  once  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  in 
q^qi ;  thus  the  point  Os  is  common  to  two  of  the  triangles,  and 
furnishes  one  equation  of  condition.  The  factor  gs  occurs  once 
as  a  multiplicand,  in  qiq^,  and  twice  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  in 
93^2  and  in  g^\ ;  the  point  Q3  is  therefore  common  to  three  tri- 
angles, and  gives  two  equations  of  condition.  In  like  manner, 
qi  occurring  once  as  a  multiplicand  (in  qiqi)^  and  three  times  as  a 
multiplier  (in  94^3,  94^$,  94^1),  Q4  is  a  common  corner  of  Jour 
triangles,  and  we  can  derive  from  it  three  eqnations  between  an- 
gles. And  so  proceeding,  we  find  easily  that  each  simple  or 
given  factor  supplies  us  with  one  more  equation  than  the  factor 
preceding  it  had  done,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  last  fector 
of  all,  qm  which  nowhere  enters  as  a  multiplicand,  and  therefore 
occurs  no  qftener  on  the  whole  than  the  penultimate  factor  g^.i, 
although  it  is  true  that  ;«»  does  occur  once  oftener  than  ;«.i  as  a 
multiplier.  Hence,  q«,  like  q».i,  belongs  only  to  n- 1  triangles, 
and  supplies  only  it  -  2  equations.  Thus  the  n-l  g^ven  factors, 
previous  to  the  last,  furnish 

0+l  +  2+..+(n-3)  +  (n-2)«i(n-l)(«-2) 

equations ;  and  the  last  given  factor  furnishes  n  -  2  other  equa- 
tions :  the  n  given  /actors^  taken  together^  supply,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole, 

i(ii  +  l)(n-2) 

equations  of  condition.  But  their  products  were  shewn,  in  the 
last  article,  to  supply 

i  («-!)(«- 2) 
2a2 
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such  equations.  The  factors  and  their  products,  or  the  giyen 
and  sought  points  taken  altogether^  furnish  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  as  relations  between  the  angles  of  the  figure,  or  as  condu 
tions  for  the  correctness  of  its  construction^  the  number 

n  (n  -  2) 

of  equations.  It  is  evident  that  this  general  result  includes  (as 
before)  the  particular  case  of  three  equations  of  condition  between 
the  angles,  when  there  were  (as  in  fig.  65)  three  factors ;  and 
also  the  case  where  (as  in  fig.  79)  there  were  four  factors,  and 
eight  equations  of  condition. 

370.  The  spherical  triangle,  qrs,  in  fig.  50,  or  53,  was 
called  in  a  recent  article  (366)  a  triangle  of  (binary)  multi- 
plication, because  it  serves  to  construct  the  binary  product^  s 
or  r^,  of  two  given  quaternion  factors,  q  and  r.  In  like  manner 
the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd,  of  fig.  65,  may  be  called  a  qua- 
drilateral OF  (ternary)  multiplication,  since  it  serves  to 
construct,  by  its  fourth  point  d,  and  by  an  angle  thereat,  the 
ternary  product^  srq^  of  three  given  factors,  y,  r,  «,  which  were 
themselves  represented  by  the  three  points  a,  b,  c :  while  the 
two  inserted  and  auxiliary  points,  s,  f  represent  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  two  partial  products,  rq  and  sr.  On  the  same  plan, 
the  spherical  pentagon,  abcdb,  of  the  more  recent  figure  79,  might 
be  named  a  pentagon  of  (quaternary)  multiplication,  be- 
cause it  constructed,  by  an  angle  at  its  fifth  corner  e,  the  qua- 
ternary  product^  tsrq  or  ti,  oifour  given  factors,  y,  r,  *,  ^,  which 
were  themselves  represented  (as  we  lately  saw)  by  angles  at  its 
four  other  corners,  a,  b,  c,  d  :  while  the  five  partial  products  of 
the  same  four  factors,  namely,  r^,  «r,  ts^  srq^  tsr^  were  repre- 
sented (as  we  have  also  seen)  by  the  five  auxiliary  and  inserted 
points,  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  or  by  certain  spherical  angles  thereat.  More 
generally  we  may  now  form  the  conception  of  a  (spherical)  po- 
lygon OF  continued  multiplication, 

Q1Q9Q3  •  •  •  Qn-lQiiQy 

constructed  on  the  plan  described  in  the  recent  art.  367,  so  as  to 
represent,  by  an  angle  at  its  last  corner  q,  the  continued  product 
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qfn  given  quaternion  factors,  ^i,  •  .  .  ?«,  which  are  themselves 
represented  by  certain  angles  at  its  n  first  corners,  Qi  to  q«. 

371.  It  is  essential^  however,  to  the  complete  conception  of 
such  a  polygon  qfmultiplicationy  to  remember  that  the  partial 
products  of  the  same  n  factors,  whose  number  is,  in  general, 

(n-l)+(n-2)+...+2  =  i(n+l)(«-2); 

namely,  those  denoted  in  art.  365  by  the  symbols 

ri,  •  •  Tn.i ;  «i9  •  •  *n-2 ;  . .  .  ^1,  zg ; 

are  to  be  represented,  in  the  same  (conceived)  new  and  more 
complex  figure  or  construction,  by  those  other  points  (or  by  an- 
gles at  them)  which  in  art.  367  it  was  proposed  to  name,  respec- 
tively, the  points 

Bij  . .  R«-i ;  Si,  .  .  s».«;  . . .  zi,  Zs; 

and  of  which  the  number  is  expressed  (as  above)  by  the  formula 

i(n  +  l)(n-2),or,ip(p-3), 

if  the  number  of  the  sides  or  corners  of  the  polygon  itseffhe  de- 
noted more  simply  by  the  symbol, 

/?«=n+  1. 

For  without  the  consideration  of  these  inserted  or  auxiliary 
points,  Ri  to  Zs,  there  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  the  theory  of 
quaternions,  in  the  construction  or  study  of  the  polygon  Q1Q3  .  . 
QnQ  itself;  which  might  in  that  case  be  confounded  with  any 
other  spherical  polygon,  having  the  same  number  (n+  1)  of  cor- 
ners. Thus  the  spherical  triangle  qrs  of  figures  50,  53,  was 
(as  we  have  seen  in  366)  an  arbitrary  triangle,  in  the  sense  that 
there  existed  no  conditions  limiting  its  three  corners,  except  what 
were  involved  in  a  certain  supposed  direction  of  rotation  (265,272), 
which  conditions,  however,  might  be  eluded,  if  we  chose  to  consi- 
der negative  angles.  Again,  the  spherical  quadrilateral  abcd, 
of  fig.  65,  remains  an  arbitrary  quadrilateral,  unless  we  take  ac- 
count of  at  least  one  of  the  two  inserted  points  b,  f,  which  in- 
troduce certain  equations  of  condition.  And  in  like  manner  the 
spherical  pentagon  abcde  of  fig.  79  would  be  arbitrary,  if  we  did 
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not  consider  it  in  connexion  with  two  or  more  of  the  five  inserted 
points,  F,  o,  Hf  I,  Kj  of  the  same  recent  figure. 

372.  Bat  when  we  do  thus  take  account  of  the  inserted 
points,  then  every  polygon  of  multiplication  (after  the  triangle) 
constructed  as  above,  possesses  several  interesting  geometrical 
properties,  suggested  by  the  theory  of  products  of  quaternions, 
as  has  already  in  part  been  seen.  The  property  which  it  seems 
most  useful  to  investigate  at  this  moment,  as  illustrating  some 
recent  but  less  general  results,  is  that  which  r^ards  the  depen^ 
dence  of  one  set  of  equations^  between  certain  spherical  angles  of 
thefigurei  on  another  set  of  equations  between  those  angles;  the 
latter  set  being  usually  (indeed  always,  when  we  once  pass  the 
quadrilateral,  and  proceed  to  pentagons,  &c.)  less  numerous  than 
that  other  set,  which  is  shewn  to  be  dependent  upon  it.  To 
prove  this,  I  observe  that  when  the  triangles  of  construct 
TiON,  employed  in  the  process  which  was  described  in  art.  SGTy 
are  combined  (as  in  the  case  of  art.  363)  with  those  others  which 
are  suggested  by  the  associative  principle  of  quaternion  multipli- 
cation, and  which  may  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  be  properly 
called  ASSOCIATIVE  triangles,  then  every  point  of  the  figure 
is  a  COMMON  corner  qfn  -  1  different  triangles;  or  the  quater- 
nion which  is  represented  by  it  enters,  in  n  - 1  different  ways, 
whether  as  fector  or  as  product,  into  formulse  of  binary  multipli- 
cation, of  the  kind  admitted  in  the  present  plan.  In  fact,  the 
first  factor  q\  occurs  as  a  multiplicand  in  n  - 1  such  formuln, 
namely  (see  366)  in  the  following, 

q^qi^riy  T%q\^Sii  s%q\^tu  •  •  •  ««yi  =  y» 

which  are  all  true  by  the  associative  principle,  although  only  Uie 
first  of  them  was  used^  in  the  construction  described  in  367*  Thus 
the  point  Qi  is  a  common  corner  of  n  -  1  triangles,  each  repre- 
senting a  binary  multiplication,  although  only  one  of  these  tri- 
angles was  constructive^  and  the  rest  of  them  are  all  associative 
(in  the  sense  of  the  present  article).  The  angle  L  q\  is  therefore, 
in  the  completed  figure,  represented  by  n  -  1  different  but  equal 
angles  at  the  point  Qi ;  and  the  comparison  of  these  different  re- 
presentationSf  for  the  common  value  of  the  angle  of  the  fitctor^i, 
conducts  to  n  -  2  angular  equations,  namely, 
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R1Q1Q9  ■  BlQlRa  ■  TiQiSj  -  .  .  «  QQiZ3« 

In  like  manner  (see  369),  q^  was  used  twice  only,  in  the  con- 
struction^  namely,  as  a  factor  in  q%q\  and  in  qzq% ;  but  by  a«- 
sociation  it  is  introduced  also  as  a  multiplicand  into  n  -  3  other 
binary  products,  namely,  into  the  following : 

Thus  the  point  Q2  (like  Qi)  is,  when  all  are  taken  into  account,  a 
common  corner  of  n-  1  triangles,  and  gives,  on  the  whote^  n-2 
equations  between  angles.  More  generally,  the  m^  given  factor, 
q^^  enters,  on  the  whole,  m  -  1  times  as  a  multiplier^  into  binary 
products,  as  follows, 

qm  •  qm^U   qm  •  ^m-l  ^m-Sy  &C. ; 

and  n-m  times  as  a  multiplicand  into  such  products,  namely, 
into  the  following : 

?M4l  •  qmj  qm^i  qw^i  •  qm$  &c. ; 

while  it  nowhere  enters  as  a  product :  it  enters,  Uierefore,  on  the 
whole,  as  before,  into  n-l  formulas  of  binary  multiplication,  so 
that  Qm  is  still  a  common  corner  of  n  -  1  triangles,  and  supplies 
still  n  -  2  equations  between  angles. 

373.  It  is  true  that  we  have  here  been  considering  only  the 
II  given  factors.  But  if,  instead  of  a  given  ySictor,  Jm>  we  consider 
a  partial  product^  such  as 

qm  ?».l  ?«»-«  ?iii.8  =  ^m.8, 

we  find  that  although  this  quaternion  enters  still  only  n-m 
times  into  a  hinary  product  as  a  multiplicand^  namely  into  the 
following, 

qm^\  •  tm^Zf  qn^%  qm^l  •  ^.39  &C., 

and  enters  only  m  -  4  times  as  a  multiplier,  namely,  into  the  hi* 
nary  products, 

tm-Z  •  qm-iy   tu.z  •  ?«-4  Jm-Sj  &C., 

and  so  only  enters  n  -  4  times  as  ajactor,  into  binary  products, 
yet  it  enters  three  times,  as  a  product^  into  formulae  of  binary 
multiplication ;  for  by  the  associative  principle,  we  may  place  the 
point  or  other  mark  of  multiplication,  in  the  expression  for  ^m-si 
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after  Jm9  or  after  ^^-19  or  after  ^m-s*  A.nd  generally  if  we  consi- 
der the  product, 

9m9>i-i?«-«  *  *  9iii-i^i9iii-i9 

we  find  with  the  greatest  ease  that  this  quaternion  enters  only 
n-m  times  as  a  multiplicand,  and  only  m-l-l  times  as  a  mul- 
tiplier, into  the  composition  of  binary  products ;  but  that  it  occurs 
also  /  times,  under  the  form  of  such  a  product.  It  occurs  then, 
still,  n-  1  times  in  a//,  and  gives  still  ii-2  angular  equations. 

374.  It  is  then  proved  (as  was  asserted  in  372),  that  each 
paint  of  the  whole  complex  figure  is,  in  general,  a  common  comer 
ofn-\  different  triangles;  and,  therefore,  that  it  conducts  to 
n  -  2  equations  between  angles,  by  comparisons  made  as  above. 
And  the  number  of  all  tbe  points  has  been  seen  (in  365)  to  be 
^i^n(n+l);  the  entire  number  of  the  angular  equations,  thus 
obtained,  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  formula, 

Jii(ii  +  l)(n-2). 

But  the  number  of  such  equations  which  are  true  by  construction, 
has  been  found  to  be  (see  369), 

-n(n-2); 

subtracting  therefore  this  expression  from  the  one  preceding  it, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  the  angular  equations  which  are  true, 
as  depending  on  /Ae  n  (n  -  2)  equations  of  construction,  is 

in(n-l)(n-2). 

And  this  is  the  general  property  of  polygons  ofmultiplication, 
which  it  was  lately  proposed  (near  the  beginning  of  372)  to  in- 
vestigate. We  see  that  it  includes  the  two  cases  lately  considered, 
of  dependencies  of  equations  derived  from  the  associative  princi- 
ple, on  equations  which  were  true  by  construction;  namely,  the 
case  (302)  of  three  factors,  n  =  3,  where  three  equations  were  de- 
pendent on  three  others ;  and  the  case  (364)  of  four  factors, 
where  twelve  equations  were  dependent  upon  eight.  For  the 
hexagon  of  multiplication^  where  there  are  five  factors,  and 
1^5  (5  +  1)  or  fifteen  points  altogether,  there  are  fifteen  (=5.3) 
equations  true  by  construction^  and  30  (=  i^  •  5 .  4  . 3)  equations 
dependent  on  them.     And  in  general  we  see,  by  the  present  arti- 
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cle,  thaty  in  any  such  polygon,  the  number  of  the  equations  which 
are  derived  by  the  associative  principle,  is  to  the  number  of  those 
other  equations  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  n  -  1  to  2.  The 
equations  of  association  are  therefore  more  numerous  than  the 
equations  of  construction,  whenever  the  number  of  n  of  factors 
exceeds  three;  or  when  the  number  n  +  1  of  comers  of  the  poly- 
gon of  multiplication  is  greater  than ^t<r  ;  a  result  which  agrees 
with  what  was  stated  by  anticipation,  in  art.  372. 

375.  Since  each  of  the  ^n  (n  +  I)  points  of  the  complex  figure 
has  been  seen  to  be  in  general  a  common  corner  of  n  -  1  different 
triangles,  constructive  or  associative,  we  have  only  to  multiply 
these  two  numbers  together,  and  then  divide  by  three,  in  order 
to  find  the  number  of  all  those  triangles  of  multiplication ; 
namely, 

i(n+l)ii(n-l). 

There  is  however  another  process,  distinct  from  the  foregoing, 
by  which  the  same  result  may  be  obtained,  and  which  it  may  be 
useful  briefly  to  consider.  Let  us  then  remember  that  (as  in  373) 
each  product,  partial  or  total,  of /+  1  successive  factors,  may  (by 
the  associative  principle)  be  presented  under  the  form  of  a  binary 
product,  in  /  different  ways,  according  to  the  various  positions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  point,  or  other  mark  of  multiplica« 
tion.  Hence,  while  each  of  the  n  -  1  binary  products  n,  .  .  r».i 
gives  immediately  one  triangle  of  multiplication,  each  of  the 
n  -  2  ternary  products,  «i,  . .  Sn.^  gives  two  such  triangles,  and 
so  on.     We  are  then  to  take  the  sum  of  the  series, 

l(ii-l)  +  2(ii-2)  +  3(n-3)+..+/(n-0> 
if  we  wish  to  find  how  many  triangles  are  given  by  all  the  pro- 
ducts Ti,  &c..  Sly  &c.,  which  contain  /+  1  or  fewer  factors.     But 
this  sum  is,  by  well  known  principles,  equal  to  the  following : 

(»  +  l)(l  +  2+3+..+/)-(1.2+2.3  +  3,4  +  ..+/(/+l)) 

=  i(«4-l)(/+l)/-i(/+2)(/+l)/ 

=  ^(3ii-2/-l)(/f  I)/. 

And  if  we  now  make  /«n-  1,  we  find,  for  the  totcU  number  of 
the  triangles,  involved  in  the  whole  complex  figure,  the  same 
expression  as  above,  namely, 
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For  example,  when  there  were  only  two  given  factors  (as  in  264), 
there  was  only  one  triangle  (the  qrs  of  fig.  50) ;  when  there 
were  three  given  factors  (as  in  302),  there  were  /bur  triangles 
(the  ABB,  BCF,  ECD,  and  afd  of  fig.  65) ;  when  there  ^erejbw 
given  factors  (as  in  361),  there  were  ten  triangles  (those  enume- 
rated in  363) :  and  when  we  consider  the  case  of  Jive  given  fac- 
tors, and  construct  a  hexagon  of  multiplication  (see  370),  there 
are  then  found  to  be  twenty  triangles,  answering  to  so  many 
auxiliary  processes  of  formation  of  binary  products.  Accordingly 
in  this  last  case,  the  figure  has  been  seen  (374)  to  contain yf/Zeen 
points,  of  which  each  is  a  common  comer  of/bur  triangles  of 
mulUplication. 

376.  Instead  of  seeking  how  many  trianglbs  may  thus 
be  formed,  from  a  quadrilateral,  pentagon,  &c.,  as  representing 
multiplication  of  quaternions,  we  may  inquire  how  mtmy  auxi" 
liary  quadrilaterals  may  be  deduced  from,  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  involved  in,  the  complete  construction  (371,  &c.)  of  a 
pentagon,  hexagon,  or  other  polygon  of  multiplication.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  to  determine  how  many  products  of  ternary  (in- 
stead of  binary)  forms,  can  be  composed  from  a  given  set  of  fac- 
tors 9i,  .  •  .  ^119  without  transpositionj  repetition^  or  hiatus.  Or 
we  may  seek,  in  how  many  ways  the  various  partial  and  total 
products,  Su  &c.,  ^i,  &c.,  and  q*^qn  »  >  -  qu  can  b®  decomposed, 
each  into  three  factors:  for  there  is  evidently  no  use  in  seek- 
ing  so  to  decompose  any  one  of  the  n  given  factors,  qu  &c.,  or 
any  of  their  n-  1  binary  products,  ri,  &c.  It  is  clear  also  that 
each  of  the  n  -  2  ternary  products,  «i,  &c.,  gives  only  one  decom- 
position, of  the  kind  now  sought ;  but  that  each  of  the  n  -  3  qua-' 
ternary  products,  ^i,  &c.,  gives  l  +  2«3  such  decompositions, 
because  we  may  write,  by  art.  365,  and  by  the  associative  prin- 
ciple, 

ti «  qiqz .  q^qi  =  J4  •  J3?«?i  5 

where  ^^i  may  be  treated  as  a  binary  product  in  only  one  way, 
but  q^qsqi  in  two  ways.  In  like  manner  a  quinary  product  admits 
of  ternary  decompositions  inl-f2  +  3a6  ways ;  and  generally  the 
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number  qfwapsj  in  which  a  product  of /+2  factors  may  be  put 
under  the  form  of  a  ternary  product,  is 

1  +  2  +  3+.. +/=.i/(/+l): 

while  the  number  qf  products  of  this  order  or  dimension  is 
e=  n  ~  /  -  1 .  If  then  we  wish  to  know  how  many  ternary  forms 
can  be  obtained,  by  suitably  placing  the  points  of  multiplication, 
from  all  the  products  «i,  &c.,  ti,  &c.,  which  involve  not  fewer 
than  /  +  2  given  and  successive  factors,  we  are  to  calculate  the 
sum, 

l(«-2)  +  3(n-3)  +  6(n-4)+..  +  J/(/+l)(n-/-l) 

-(«+l){l  +  3  +  6+..  +  J/(l+l)) 

-{1. 3 +  3. 4  + 6. 6  +  ..+ J/ (/+!)(/+ 2)} 

-K«  +  0'(^+l)('+2)-J/(/+l)(/+2)(/+3) 

.«,V(4n-3/-6)(/+ 2)  (/+!)/. 

And  finally,  by  making  /»n-2,  we  find  for  the  whole  number 
of  such  ternary  products,  or  of  the  quadrilaterals  by  which  they 
are  constructed  on  the  sphere,  the  expression, 

T\(n+l)ii(n-l)(n-2). 

Thus,  the  pentagon  of  multiplication  (fig.  79),  for  which  the 
number  n  of  given  factors  is^tfr,  is  connected  with ^t7e  auxiliary 
quadrilaterals,  namely, 

ABCI,  BCDK,  FCDB,  AODB,  ABHB, 

answering  (in  the  notation  of  art.  361)  to  the  five  products  of 
ternary  form, 

s.r.Qj  t.s.rj  t.s.rq^  t.sr.q,  ts.r.q; 

and  the  complete  construction  of  the  hexagon  of  multiplicadon, 
for  which  n  »  6,  must  involve  the  construction  of  fifteen  such  qua- 
drilaterals. 

377.  If  we  seek  on  the  same  plan,  how  many  auxiliary  pbn« 
TAGONS  are  connected  with  the  hexagon,  heptagon,  &c.,  or  how 
many  products  of  quaternary  firm  can  be  composed  out  of  n 
given  factors  (without  transposition,  &c.),  we  find  that  the  num- 
ber of  quaternary  decompositions  of  each  product  of  /  +  3  £eui- 
tors  is 
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*/(/  +  !)  (/+2); 

and  that  the  number  of  such  products  is 

(n+ !)-(/+ 3). 

Multiplying  these  twp  numbers,  and  summing  with  respect  to  I, 
we  obtain  the  expression, 

*("-T^-T^)('+3)(/+2)(/+l)/; 

which  when  we  make  l^n-3f  reduces  itself  to 

^|^(n+l)n(ii-l)(ii-2)<n-3). 

Such  then  is  the  required  number  of  auxiliary  pentagons  in  ge- 
neral ;  in  the  construction  of  the  hexagon,  there  would  therefore 
be  involved  six  such  pentagons;  and  twenty-one  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heptagon.  More  generally  still,  the  same  analysis 
shews  that  in  the  complete  construction  of  avy  spherical  PohY- 
GON  ofmultipliccUion  (370),  withp  (=»+  1)  corners  (or  sides) 
and  toith  ^p  (p-  3)  inserted  points  (371),  to  represent  partial 
products^  is  involved  the  construction  of  a  number  q^auxiliart 
SPHERICAL  POLYGONS  of  inferior  degree^  which  number  is  ex- 
pressed  by  the/ormula^ 

p{p-\){p-2)..,{p-p'^\) 
1.2.3...         p'       * 

ifp'be  the  number  of  sides  of  the  auxiliary  and  inferior  polygon. 
378.  You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that  I  am  far  from 
admitting,  in  the  construction  of  these  inserted  or  auxiliary  poly- 
gons, all  possible  arcs  of  great  circles  which  could  be  drawn, 
connecting  two  points  taken  arbitrarily  in  the  figure.  If  that 
were  done,  the  results  would  of  course  be  much  more  numerous: 
but  you  see  that  I  retain  only  those  connecting  arcs  which  are 
required,  or  are  usefuly  for  constructing  some  of  the  products^ 
partial  or  total,  of  the  given  quaternion  factors.  It  was  thus 
that  in  fig.  65  (as  was  remarked  in  art.  375),  only^ur  auxiliary 
triangles  were  employed,  because  we  had  no  occasion  for  the 
arcs  AC,  BD,  EF ;  which  again  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  were  not  seeking  to  connect  q  with  «,  nor  r  with  srq^  nor  rq 
with  «r,  by  any  process  of  binary  multiplication.     It  would  cer* 
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tainly  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  had  recourse  to  any  such  ana- 
lysis as  the  foregoing,  if  our  object  had  been  to  prove^  what  every 
body  knows,  that  a  set  oip  things  can  be  taken  out  of  p  others, 
in  a  number  of  ways  expressed  by  the  formula  recently  written. 
But  the  question  which  we  had  to  investigate  was  an  entirdy 
differenty  and  (it  will  perhaps  be  felt)  a  much  lesseagy  one.  Even 
for  so  simple  a  case  as  that  of  the  hexagon  and  its  quadrilaterals, 
the  distinction  is  sufficiently  striking.      Of  course  it  is  very 
well  known,  from  elementary  principles  of  combination,  that  a 
set  of  four  things  can  be  taken  in  fifteen  ways  out  of  a  given  set 
of  six  things ;  and  in  so  many  as  1365  ways  out  of  a  set  of  fifteen 
things,  the  arrangement  of  the  things  among  themselves  being 
supposed  to  be  unimportant.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  use- 
less to  offer  any  proof,  that  after  constructing  a  spherical  hexagon 
^  ofmuUiplication^  to  represent  five  given  quaternion  &ctbrs  and 
their  total  product,  and  then  inserting  also  nine  other  representor 
tive  points  upon  the  spheric  surface,  for  the  various  partial  pro- 
ducts, fifteen  sets  of  four  points  could  be  chosen  out  of  the  six 
corners  of  the  hexagon,  and  1365  such  sets  out  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  fifteen  points  of  the  figure,  arrangement  being  still 
abstracted  from.     But  it  was  not  obvious  that  when^ur  points 
were  to  be  selected  out  of  theseyl/Zeen,  so  as  to  be  corners  of  some 
auxiliary  quadrilateral  of  multiplication,  connected  with  the  re- 
presentation  (on  the  principles  and  plan  already  explained)  of 
some  ternary  multiplication  of  the  five  given  factors  or  of  their 
products,  the  rejection  of  all  useless  quadrilaterals  would  reduce 
the  larger  number  1365  to  the  smaller  number  fifteen,  which  last 
was  obtained  at  the  end  of  art.  376,  and  may  be  derived  also  from 
the  more  comprehensive  formula  of  art.  377*     Still  less  is  it  evi- 
dent, without  some  such  investigation  as  that  lately  instituted, 
that  so  great  a  reduction  as  is  expressed  by  the  same  formula  takes 
place,  by  rejection  of  useless  combinations,  when  we  seek  the 
number  of  all  the  auxiliary  and  ^[j'-sided  polygons  of  multiplica- 
tion, which  are  connected  with  and  involved  in  the  construction 
of  a  polygon  of  multiplication  of  superior  degree,  having /?  sides 
or  corners,  but  having  also  ip(p-S)  inserted  points,  which 
(under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  o(  combining  them)  con- 
cur with  the  p  points  themselves,  in  the  formation  of  the  auxiliary 
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and  inferior  pc^ygons,  according  to  the  law8  of  the  multipKcatioB 
of  quatemioni.  Perhaps  this  may  be  as  fitdng  an  occarion  as 
any  other  to  remark,  that  the  process  of  building  up  a  complete 
polygon  ofmuUipUccUion^  of  any  given  degree,  with  all  its  aiud" 
liary  points,  may  be  in  many  ways  varied  from  that  stated  in  art. 
367,  and  exemplified  previously  in  361,  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  results  above  obtained,  respecting  the  number  of  the  eqoa^ 
tions  of  condition  necessary  for  the  correct  construction  of  the 
figure ;  or  the  number  of  the  equations  which  follow  from  these 
by  the  associative  principle,  or  the  number  of  inferior  and  auxi* 
liary  polygons,  &c.  For  instance,  in  constructing  the  figure  799 
for  the  pentagon^  we  might  have  begun  by  assuming  as  known 
the  six  points^  A,  b,  f,  and  c,  d,  h,  in  connexion  with  the  two 
pairs  of  given  factors,  q,  r,  and  «,  t;  and  might  have  thence  con- 
structed the  four  other  points  c,  i,  k,  and  b  ;  but  we  should  still 
have  had  eight  constructive  equations  between  angles,  and  have 
still  been  conducted  to  twelve  associative  equations^  as  following 
from  them. 

379.  The  foregoing  investigations  (361  to  377)  respecting 
polygons  of  multiplication  have  been  conducted  quite  indepen^ 
dently  of  the  doctrine  of  spherical  conies^  although  a  passing 
allusion  was  made  to  that  doctrine  (in  art.  366),  and  in  partica* 
lar  to  they&ca/  character  of  the  two  auxiliary  points  e  and  f,  in 
fig.  65.  But  if  we  now  admit  that  focal  character  of  those  two 
points,  namely,  that  they  are  (as  was  proved  in  art.  302)  the  two 
foci  of  a  conic  inscribed  in  the  quadrilateral  qf  multiplication^ 
namely  in  abcd  of  fig.  65,  and  if  we  agree  to  denote  this  focal 
relation  of  two  points  to  four  others^  by  writing,  for  conciseness^ 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas, 

BF  (.  •)  ABCD, 

or 

FB  (.  .)  ABCD,  or  BF  (.  •)  BCDA,  Or  BF  (•  .)  DOB  A; 

but  not  the  formula, 

BF  (.  .)  ACBD, 

since  this  would  come  to  substituting  diagonals  for  sides,  and 
would  require  a  change  in  the  inscribed  conic;  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  derive  and  to  enunciate  briefly  a  series  of  thborbms,  re-> 
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Bpeoting  INSCRIPTIONS  OF  SYSTKBfS  OF  SPHBRICAL  CONIC8  IN 
CERTAIN  SYSTEMS  OF  SPHBRICAL  QUADRILATERALS,  and  theCOn- 
SeqUentBNCHAINMBNTS  OFCBRTAIN  SPHBRICAL  POLYGONS OmOOg 

themselves ;  of  which  theorems  the  suggestion  is  due  (so  fkr  as  I 
know)  to  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions.  For  since  every  case 
of  a  ternary  product  may  be  represented  or  constructed,  on  the 
plan  of  fig.  65,  by  a  conic  thus  inscribed  in  a  quadrilateral,  we 
see  by  recent  articles  that  every /)-sided  polygon  of  multiplica* 
tion  is  connected  with  a  system  of  such  conies^  whose  number  is 
expressed  by  the  formula 

VtP(p-1)(i>-2)(p-3), 

while  their /bci  all  belong  to  the  system  of  those  points,  in  num- 
ber 

iP(p-3), 

which  represent  the  partial  products  of  those p-\  quaternion 
&ctors,  the  representative  points  of  which  factors  themselves, 
and  of  their  total  product,  are  the  successive  corners  of  the  poly- 
gon in  question ;  and  out  of  this  system  oijbcal  points^  another 
polygon  or  polygons  may  generally  be  conceived  to  be  formed ; 
which  will  be  connected  with  the ^rmer  polygon,  and  with  each 
other,  by  a  species  of  focal  enchainment.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  insertion  of  thwejbcal  points  is  not  an  arbitrary 
process,  but  is  subject  to  certain  laws  derived  from  the  nature  of 
quaternion  multiplication ;  in  fact  there  exist,  by  art.  369,  (p  -  1) 
(p  -3)  equations  of  construction^  between  the  angles  of  the  com- 
plex figure;  and  from  these^  by  art.  374,  there  follow  \{p-l) 
(p  -  2)  (p  -  3)  other  equations  between  angles,  in  virtue  of  the 
dissociative  principle.) 

380.  If,  for  instance,  we  adopt  the  notation  of  art.  367,  and 
take  the  case  of  the  hexagon^ 

QiQtQsQiQsQ) 

we  may  conceive  the  six  points 

RiRsRsRaTiTi, 

which  represent  the  four  binary  and  the  two  quaternary  products, 
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to  be,  in  their  order,  the  corners  of  a  second  hexagon;  while  the 
three  points 

SiSjSj, 

which  represent  the  three  ternary  products,  may  be  considered  as 
the  corners  of  a  triangle.  And  then,  for  this  ststbm  of  two 
HEXAGONS  AND  A  TRIANGLE  upon  a  Sphere  (not  now,  as  in  305, 
one  hexagon  and  two  triangles),  we  shall  have  an  example  of  the 
lately  mentioned  enchainment  of  spherical  polygons;  which  en- 
chainment is  here  performed  through  a  system  of  fifteen 
SPHERICAL  coNics,  inscribed  in  certain  quadrilaterals  of  the 
figure,  and  having  their  foci  ranged  at  the  comers  of  the  atm- 
liarg  hexagon  and  triangle,  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  Table. 

Table  of  Focal  Relations. 

RiRa  (. .)  QiQsQsSi 
R2R8  (.  .)  QaQ»Q4S2 
RsR*  (. .)  QsQiQftSs 
RiTi  (. .)  Q4Q4Q  81 
Ti  Ta  (. .)  QsQ  QiS, 
TjRi  (.  .)  Q  QiQA 


(I.) 


RiSa  (. .)  QiQ,R,T, 
RaSa  (. .)  QaQaRiT, 
RjSi  (. .)  QaQiTiRi 
R48a  (.  .)  Q4Q»TaRa 
TiSa  (. .)  QsQ  RiRa 
TaSi  (. .)  Q  QiRaR*    - 


(11.) 


SiSa  (. .)  QiRaQiTi 

Sa8a(..)  QaRaQfiTa     \  (III.) 

SjSi  (. .)  QaRiQ 


Ri   J 


And  I  think  that  any  attempt  to  sketch,  in  its  general  stcUe^  the 
complex  figure  here  referred  to,  with  its  fifteen  conies  of  inscrip- 
tion, and  its  numerous  connecting  arcs,  could  only  impair  thedear- 
ness  and  symmetry  of  the  foregoing  symbolical  statement. 

381.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  or  rather /tmtVtn^  ca««, 
of  the  general  construction  described  in  the  last  article,  which  it 
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may  be  interesting  here  to  consider,  and  which  admits  of  being 
illustrated  by  a  diagram  sufficiently  simple. 

Round  any  point  s  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  unit-sphere,  as  a  pole, 
with  any  arcual  radius  sq,  conceive  a  small  circle  to  be  described. 
Let  this  small  circle  be  cut  into  six  successive  and  equal  portions, 
in  the  order  of  left-handed  rotation,  by  five  other  and  successive 
arcual  radii, 

SQi,   8Q„   SQs,   SQ4,   SQs, 

making  with  sq  and  with  each  other  successive  angles  of  sixty 
degrees,  at  their  common  point  s,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  80. 
Let  six  connecting  arcs 
of  great  circles  be  drawn,  Fig,  so. 

QQ19  Q1Q39  QtQs9 
QsQi)  QiOft)  Q5Q; 

which  will  thus  become 
.the^'de^  of  (what  might 
perhaps  be  called)  a  rer  Q,^. 
gular  spherical  hexagon : 
or  at  least  of  one  which 
will  be  at  once  equi- 
lateral and  equiangular. 
Draw  also  the  six  suc- 
cessive diagonals, 

QQti  QiQs)  QaQ49  Q«<^>  Q^Qy  Q5Q1  > 

and  name,  as  follows,  the  six  successive  intersections  of  these 
diagonals : 

Ri  the  intersection  of  q  Qs  and  QiQ,  ; 

Rs  99  99         Q1Q9  and  QtO* ; 

Rs  99  91         QsQiandQsQs; 

Ri  99  99         QsQft  and  Q4Q  ; 

Ti  99  99         Q4Q  and  Q5Q1 ; 

T2  99  91         Q5Q1  and  Q  Q, . 

The  figure  being  thus  constructed,  conceive  next  that  some  five 
successive  quaternion  factors,  of  the  versor  kind,  gi,  ^29  gzy  ga  999 
are  represented  by  five  spherical  angles,  at  the  fiva  successive 

2b 
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points  Qi,  Q89  Qif  Q49  Qti  of  the  hexagon  ;  each  of  these  five  angles 
being  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  spherical  angle  RiQiQa,  between 
a  diagonal  and  a  conterminous  side  of  the  hexagon.  The  four 
successive  binary  products  of  the  five  &ctors,  namely,  qtqi^  q^qtt 
9i<l%y  qs^u  ^ill  t^cn  ^  represented  by  angles  at  the  four  points 
Ri,  R„  R3,  R4I  of  which  the  common  magnitude  is  that  of  the  angle 
QsHiQ2»  or  the  supplement  of  the  spherical  angle  QsRiQi*  The  con- 
struction, so/ar^  being  seen  to  be  entirely  rigorous^  and  indepen- 
dent of  everything  like  approximation,  let  us  conceive  next  that 
the  arcual  radius  SQ  becomes  a  small  arc^  although  remaining  still 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  ;  so  that  the  spherical  hexagon  becomes, 
in  consequence,  k  nearly  plane  one,  and  approaches  to  coincidence 
in  shape  with  the  regular  hexagon  of  Euclid.  The  angle  of  each 
of  the  five  quaternion  ^/^/or^  will  then  differ  very  little  from  thirty 
degrees ;  and  the  angle  of  each  binary  product  will  be  nearly  equal 
to  sixty  degrees.  The  three  ternary  products,  q^^xy  9i9^t9  9b9*9ij 
which  are  in  general  (see  380)  represented  by  three  distinct  points, 
819  S2,  Ss,  come  now  to  have  their  three  representative  points  very 
nearly  coincident  with  each  other,  and  with  the  centre  s  of  the 
figure ;  the  angle  of  each  becoming  at  the  same  time  nearly  right* 
The  two  quaternary  products,  qiq^qtqx  and  q^qiq^qty  will  be  very 
nearly  represented  by  angles  of  120°  each,  at  the  two  remaining 
corners,  Ti  and  t„  of  the  interior  hexagon,  namely  RiRaRjRiTiT,. 
And  finally  the  one  quinary  or  total  product  of  the  five  given  fac- 
tors, namely  q^qiqiq^u  will  be  nearly  represented  by  an  angle  of 
150°,  at  the  one  remaining  corner  q,  of  the  outer  or  original  hexa- 
gon, described  in  the  present  article.  All  this  follows  easily  from 
the  most  elementary  properties  of  a  plane  and  regular  hexagon, 
considered  here  as  the  limit  to  which  a  certain  spherical  hexagon 
approaches,  and  combined  with  one  of  our  general  constructions 
(264,  &c.)  for  the  multiplication  of  any  two  versors. 

382.  We  may  then,  at  the  limit,  where  the  genera/ and  sphe- 
rical hexagon  of  multiplication  becomes  the  plane  and  regular 
hexagon  of  elementary  geometry,  conceive  that  hexagon,  with 
its  inserted  or  focal  points^  to  be  constructed  as  in  the  recent 
figure  80 ;  the  various  letters  q,  r,  s,  t  retaining,  at  this  limit, 
the  general  significations  of  art.  380,  except  that  the  one  letter  s 
(at  the  centre  of  the  figure)  now  takes  the  place  of  each  of  the 
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three  symbols,  which  were  before  written  as  Si,  Sj,  83.  We  have 
then  only  this  last  change  to  make  now,  or  to  conceive  as  made, 
in  the  recent  Table  of  Focal  Relations ;  that  is  to  say,  so  iar  as 
concerns  the  twelve ^st  of  those  relations,  we  are  simply  to  sup^ 
press  the  indices^  which  were  (in  art.  380)  su£Sxed  to  the  letter  s : 
and  as  regards  the  three  last  of  the  same  system  of  fifteen  focal 
relations,  we  are  to  remember  that  an  ellipse  becomes  a  circle^ 
when  its  two  fod  coalesce.  Thus,  at  the  limit  here  considered, 
the  three  conies  of  the  third  system  degenerate  into  circles  ;  or  ra- 
ther (as  it  is  very  easy  to  see)  they  coalesce  into  one  single  circle^ 
concentric  with  the  original  circle,  and  inscribed  in  the  interior 
hexagon,  as  indicated  in  figure  80 ;  wherein  also  two  conies  of 
each  of  the  two  former  systems  are  pictured.  And  an  inspection 
of  the  same  recent  figure,  combined  with  some  simple  geometri- 
cal considerations,  shews  easily  that  each  of  the  six  ellipses  of 
the  Jirst  system,  as,  for  example,  the  ellipse  inscribed  in  the  equi. 
lateral  quadrilateral  Q1Q3Q3S,  or  the  one  which  is  inscribed  in  the 
other  and  similar  quadrilateral  Q4Q5QS,  has  its  mq^'or  axis  equal 
in  length  to  a  side  of  the  original  hexagon ;  while  each  of  the  six 
ellipses  of  the  second  system,  such  as  the  one  inscribed  in  the  rec- 
tangle QsQiTiKi,  or  that  in  the  other  rectangle  QQ1R3R4,  has  its 
minor  axis  equal  to  a  side,  suppose  Q3Q4,  of  the  same  original  or 
outer  hexagon.  And  finally,  the  one  interior  circle^  to  which  the 
three  ellipses  of  the  third  system  reduce  themselves,  and  which 
is  inscribed  in  the  interior  hexagon,  has  its  diameter  equal  in 
length  to  a  side  of  the  same  outer  hexagon ;  to  which  side  we 
have  just  seen  that  a  major  or  a  minor  axis^  of  each  of  the  twelve 
ellipses  of  the  two  former  systems,  is  equal.  The  diagram  may 
also  suggest,  what  a  very  simple  reasoning  proves  to  be  true, 
that  the  eight  points  of  contact^  of  the  two  ellipses  of  the  first 
system  in  it  depicted,  with  the  eight  sides  of  the  two  equilateral 
quadrilaterals  in  which  they  are  inscribed,  are  ranged  on  the  two 
diagonals^  R3R4  and  RiTi,  of  the  interior  hexagon ;  that  is,  upon 
the  minor  axes  of  the  two  ellipses  of  the  second  system  in  the 
figure:  or  on  the  parameters  of  the  iyio  former  ellipses. 

383.  All  this  being  sufficiently  obvious  for  the  case  of  the 
plane  and  regular  hexagon,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
briefly  in  what  manner  the  results  are  modified^  when  the  arcual 
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radius  sq  is  treated  as  only  moderately  (but  not  as  infinitely) 
small,  so  that  the  sphericity  of  the  figure  is  sensible.  Conoeiv- 
ingy  therefore,  that  figure  80  represents  an  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular but  spherical  hexagon,  constructed  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  art.  381 ;  and  supposing  that  the  five  given  versors,  ^i  to 
q^,  are  represented,  as  in  that  article,  by  the  five  spherical  angles, 

^ yi « QsQiQaj  ^qz^ Q4Q3Q89  -  .  .  ^ ?6 «=  Q1Q5Q ; 

the  general  construction  for  a  spherical  triangle  of  multiplication 
shews  still  that  the  four  binary  products,  q^iy  &c.,  are  represented 
by  these  four  other  spherical  angles  in  the  figure  : 

^  qtgi  =  Q9R1Q3 ;  i  qzq% = Q4R2Q»  ; 
^  qiqz «  QftRsQi ;  ^  q^qi = QR4Q5. 

But  the  three  ternary  products,  q^q^qx^  &c.,  will  no  longer  be 
(rigorously)  represented  by  right  angles  at  the  centre  s  of  the 
figure ;  nor  will  the  two  quaternary  products  be  represented  by 
angles  of  120^  at  the  points  Ti,  t,  ;  nor  the  quinary  product  by  an 
angle  of  150^  at  the  sixth  corner  q  of  the  equilateral  and  equian- 
gular hexagon.  We  may  then  ask,  for  the  ternary  products,  tn 
what  directions  do  their  three  representative  points^  Si,  s^,  Ss,  d!e- 
viate  from  the  centre  s  ?  And  if  the  two  quaternary  products 
be  now  conceived  to  have  their  representative  angles  at  some  two 
new  points,  t\,  and  t's,  since  Ti  and  t,  are  (by  art.  381)  already 
appropriated  in  the  figure  to  denote  certain  intersections  of  dia- 
gonals, we  may  inquire  what  are  the  directions  of  the  deviations^ 
Tit'i  and  TsT'^  ?  Again,  if  the  quinary  product  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  (accurately)  by  a  spherical  angle  at  some  other  new 
point  a'f  while  q  shall  still  denote,  as  in  the  figure,  a  comer  of 
the  equilateral  hexagon,  we  may  demand  what  is  the  direction  o{ 
the  deviation  or  displacement,  uq'?  And  with  respect  to  the 
magnitudes  of  the  various  representative  angles,  we  may  inquire 
whether  zi  ji  is  now  less  or  greater  than  30**  ?  is  Z  j,ji  less  or 
greater  than  60®?  is  Z  q^qzqi  acute  or  obtuse?  does  Lq^q^^i  ex- 
ceed or  fall  short  of  120°  ?  And  finally,  for  the  quinary  product, 
is  z  q^qiq^qiqi  less  or  greater  than  its  limiting  value  of  150®,  when 
account  is  taken  of  sphericity  ? 

384.  By  ,the  construction  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  being 
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employed,  for  determining  the  new  spherical  angles  at  Si,  St»  s,, 
T 1,  t's  a'»  we  have  the  angular  equations : 

because,  by  the  associative  principle,  the  ternary  product,  qzq%qu 
may  be  put  under  either  of  the  two  forms,  q^  •  q^qu  q^%  •  ^i.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  denote  by  m,  the  point  where  the 
arcual  radius,  8Q3,  bisects  perpendicularly  the  diagonal  QiQ^  of  the 
outer,  or  the  side  RiRs  of  the  inner  hexagon,  the  sought  point 
81  will  simply  be  the  reflexion  of  Qs  Vith  respect  to  m^;  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  following  arcual  equation  will  subsist : 

The  direction  of  the  deviation  ssi  must,  therefore,  be  either  to* 
wards  or  from  the  corner  Q3  of  the  outer  hexagon,  according  as  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  arc  sm,  is  greater  or  less  than  half  of  the 
arcual  radius  SQa.  To  decide  this  question,  let  us  observe,  that  in 
virtue  of  the  tendency  of  the  radial  arcs  to  meet  again  upon  the 
sphere,  in  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  point  s  from 
which  they  diverge,  each  side,  such  as  QiQ,,  of  the  hexagon,  is 
shorter  than  the  arcual  radius  SQi.  Comparing,  therefore,  the  two 
right-angled  triangles,  Q1M3Q1  and  QiMsS,  which  have  a  common  a/- 
titude  Q1M2,  we  see  that  the  hypotenuse  of  the  former  triangle  is 
shorter  than  the  hypotenuse  of  the  latter,  and  consequently 
that  the  base  QsM,  of  the  one  triangle  must  also  be  less  than  the 
base  MaS  of  the  other.     We  have  then  the  inequality ^ 

^  QaMa  <  ^  MaS ; 

and  by  combining  this  inequality  with  the  equation  written  above, 
we  can  at  once  infer  this  other  inequality, 

^  IdaSi  <  ^  MaS« 

We  know  then  definitely  the  direction  of  the  deviation  ssi;  and 
are  entitled  to  assert  that  this  deviation  is  directed ^om  the  centre 
s,  towards  the  corner  Qa,  and  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  And 
it  is  evident  that  reasonings  exactly  similar  would  prove,  that  the 
two  other  deviations  sss,  ssa,  of  the  two  other  representative 
points  of  ternary  products  from  the  centre,  are  directed,  respec- 
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tively,  towards  the  tU)o  other  and  successive  corners,  q,,  Q4,  of 
the  same  original  hexagon ;  while  the  lengths  of  these  three  de- 
viations are  at  the  same  time  evidently  equal.  When  the  arcoal 
radius  is  assumed  as  10^,  I  find  that  the  common  value  of  these 
three  deviations  amounts  to  about  A'  36'' ;  and  that  when  the  size 
of  the  figure  is  diminished,  the  deviation  diminishes  nearly  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  cube  of  the  radius.  It  is  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  a  second^  when  the  arcual  radius  is  a  degree. 

385.  As  regards  the  angles  of  the  factors,  and  of  their  binary 
and  ternary  products,  we  may  see  first  that  if  Pi  denote  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the'side  QiQi,  the  two  right-angled  triangles  QiOsM, 
and  P1Q3S  have  a  common  base  angle  at  Qs,  but  that  the  hypote^ 
nuse  of  the  former  is  less  than  the  hypotenuse  of  the  latter.  The 
area  of  the  former  triangle  is  therefore  also  less  than  the  area  of 
the  latter  ;  so  therefore  likewise  is  the  spherical  excess;  and  so 
must  be  the  vertical  angle.  That  is  to  say,  the  angle  MsQiQ,  is 
less  than  the  angle  q,spi  ;  or  in  symbolsy 

z  ji  <  30*^. 

We  have  then  answered  another  of  the  questions  proposed  in  art. 
383 ;  for  we  have  come  to  conclude  that  the  angle  of  each  of  the 
given  fiictorSf  in  the  construction  here  considered,  is  less  than 
30^.  It  is,  however,  only  a  very  little  less  than  this  limit-angle, 
if  the  size  of  the  hexagon  be  small  (the  sphere  being  supposed  to 
be  fixed).  Even  when  the  arcual  radius  is  assumed  so  great  as 
lO*',  I  find  that  this  representative  angle  oi  qi  falls  short  of  30** 
by  only  about  ten  seconds  and  a  half;  and  this  defect  is  reduced 
to  about  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second^  when  the  radius  is  taken 
as  one  degree  ;  for  it  can  be  proved  to  vary  nearly  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  radius,  so  long  as  the  figure  is  moderately  small. 

386.  The  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^x^  being  equal  to 
QaRiQa)  is  the  supplement  of  the  double  of  the  angle  PiRiQi ;  but 
this  last  angle  is  equal  to  its  vertically  opposite  SRiMa,  and  there- 
fore exceeds  the  complement  of  the  angle  HaS^,  in  the  right-an* 
gled  triangle  so  denoted,  by  the  spherical  excess  of  that  triangle. 
But  the  angle  MsSRi  is  exactly  equal  to  thirty  degrees  ;  there- 
fore, PiRiQi  is  greater  than  60<* ;  its  double  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  120^,  and  the  supplement  of  its  double  is  less  than  sixty  de- 
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grees.  We  arrive,  then,  for  the  angle  of  the  binary  product,  at 
the  inequality 9 

which  contains  the  answer  to  another  of  the  questions  proposed 
in  art.  383.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  defect,  thus  proved  to 
exist,  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  from  sixty  degrees,  is 
much  more  considerable  than  the  defect,  investigated  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  article  (385),  of  the  angle  of  a  factor  from 
30^.  For  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^i  is  re- 
presented by  the  doubled  area  of  M2SR1,  or  by  the  total  aieei  of 
the  triangle  SR1R2 ;  whereas  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  factor 
^1  was  seen  to  be  constructed  by  the  difference  of  the  two  small 
and  nearly  equal  areas,  of  the  triangles  QzMsQi  and  sPiQj.  When 
SQi  is  taken  as  10%  the  defect  of  the  angle  of  the  binary  product 
from  60^  amounts  to  so  much  as  about  15'  20" ;  and  even  when 
the  arcual  radius  in  the  construction  is  assumed  so  small  as  1^, 
this  defect  is  still  not  less  than  about  nine  seconds;  varying 
nearly  as  the  square  of  this  radius,  so  long  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  figure  are  small. 

387.  The  angle  of  the  ternary  product,  qzq2qu  being  equal  to 
the  supplement  of  QsSiRi,  is  in  amount  the  supplement  also  of 
RiQsQs ;  or  of  QiQsQi ;  or  of  PiQaMg,  if  M3  be  the  bisecting  point  of 
the  diagonal  Q2Q4,  as  m,  was  of  Q1Q3.  But  in  the  quadrilateral 
P1Q2M3S,  all  the  angles  except  that  at  Qj  are  right  angles;  there- 
fore this  angle  PiQsMa  exceeds  a  right  angle  by  an  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  area  of  this  quadrilateral ;  and  consequently  its 
supplement  falls  short  of  a  right  angle  by  the  same  amount.  The 
angle  ef  the  ternary  product  is  therefore  acute, 

and  thus  another  of  the  questions  of  art.  383  is  answered.  This 
defect  from  90**  varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  arcual  radius ; 
when  that  radius  is  10^,  the  defect  is  about  half  a  second  more 
than  45'  34'' ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  about  twenty-seven  seconds, 
when  the  radius  is  assumed  to  be  a  degree. 

388.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  quaternary  products,  qiq^q^i, 
q^qxq^qz^  we  may  put  the  latter  under  the  form  q^^qi .  q^q^^  and  are 
then  led  to  assign  the  following  conditions  for  the  construction 
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of  its  representative  point  t's  (see  art.  383),  and  for  its  representa^ 
tive  angle  at  that  point : 

T',R,R4  =  Z5',j8  =  QaB,Qi; 

RjRiT',  =  z  ^5^4  =  O4R4QJ ; 

L  q^q^qzqt «  *•  -  RaT'jR,. 

The  point  T'2  is  therefore  situated  somewhere  on  the  arc  STt 
itself,  or  else  on  that  arc  prolonged.  To  decide  which  of  these 
two  conclusions  is  to  be  adopted,  we  need  only  observe  that  each 
angle  of  the  equilateral  and  spherical  triangle  TaRsRi  must  exceed 
60^,  while  the  angle  of  the  binary  product  q^%  has  been  seen  to 
fall  short  oi  QO""  \  thus 

t'sR,R4  <  TsR,R4,  and  st',  <  sTs  ; 

the  displacement  TsT's  of  the  representative  point  of  a  quaternary 
product,  is  therefore  directed  towards  s  :  and  another  question 
of  art.  383  is  answered.  Another  problem  of  the  same  article  is 
solved,  by  observing  that,  in  consequence  of  what  has  just  been 
shewn,  the  angle  Rat'sRs  is  greater  than  RaTsRi,  which  has  been 
seen  to  be  greater  than  60^ ;  therefore,  by  still  stronger  reason, 
the  angle  Rat'sRs  exceeds  60%  and  its  supplement  £eiI1s  short  of 
120^ ;  so  that  we  have  the  inequality, 

L  q^q^qzqt  <  120^ 

When  the  radius  is  10^,  this  defect  of  the  angle  of  a  quaternary 
product  from  120^  amounts  to  about  P  15' 50^;  it  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  reduces  itself  to  about  Ab" 
when  the  radius  becomes  a  degree.  On  the  other  hand  the  dis* 
placement  Tjx'a  or  TiT';  of  the  representative  point  varies  nearly 
as  the  cube  of  the  radius ;  it  is  found  to  be  about  10' 32^,  or  only 
about  six-tenths  of  a  second,  according  as  we  assume  10^  or  1% 
for  the  value  of  the  arcual  radius. 

389.  As  regards  the  quinary  product,  and  its  representation 
at  the  new  point  q'  (art.  383),  since  the  associative  principle 
allows  us  to  regard  this  product  as  obtairied  in  two  different  ways 
through  the  multiplication  of  a  binary  product  into  or  by  a  ter- 
nary, because  it  gives 
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we  may  employ  either  or  both  of  the  two  following  systems  of 
equations  for  the  construction  of  the  point  and  angle  sought : 

q'SiR*  «  L  qzq^qi  =  ir  -  QjSjRi ; 

and 

VriSj-Z^jJi^QsRiQ,; 
^  Ri8aQ'«/.y6y4y8  =  W'-QAR»; 
^  M*?sMi  "  *■  ~  8«Q'^x- 

But  the  angles  of  the  binary  products  are  equal  to  each  other  in 
amount,  and  so  are  the  angles  of  the  ternary  products,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  factors  at  present  under  consideration.  Hence  the  angles 
81R4Q'  and  q'RiSs  are  equally  large ;  and  so  are  q'siRa  and  RiSsQ'. 
But  also  the  deviations  sSi  and  ssj  are  equal  in  amount ;  and  so 
are  the  angles  which  they  subtend,  respectively,  at  the  points  R4 
and  Ri.  Hence  the  angles  8R4Q'  and  q'RiS  are  equally  large ; 
and  the  point  q'  is  either  on  the  arc  SQ  itself,  or  else  on  that  arc 
prolonged.  But  the  former  of  these  two  alternatives  is  to  be 
adopted,  because  the  angle  SR4Q'  is  less  than  81R4Q',  or  than  the 
angle  of  a  binary  product,  which  is  itself  less  (by  art,  386)  than 
60^ ;  and  therefore  less  than  sr^q,  which  is  greater  than  60^. 
Thus  the  deviation  qq'  is  directed  towards  s,  and  another  of  the 
questions  of  art.  383  is  answered.  This  deviation  or  displace- 
ment, like  those  already  considered,  varies  nearly  as  the  cube  of 
the  arcual  radius  sq;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  17'  37%  when  that  ra« 
dius  is  10°  ;  and  is  only  about  one  second,  when  the  radius  is  so 
small  as  a  degree. 

390.  It  only  now  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  spherical 
angle  of  the  quinary  product  at  q'  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
limiting  value  of  120°,  which  it  takes  when  the  figure  becomes 
plane.  The  supplement  of  this  quinary  angle  has  been  seen  to 
be  equal  to  R4q'si  or  SsQ'ri  ;  it  is  therefore  greater  than  r^q's,  or 
than  sq'Ri  ;  but  each  of  these  two  last  angles,  in  virtue  of  the 
direction  just  now  determined  of  the  displacement  qq',  is  greater 
than  the  angle  RiQS,  or  sqRi,  which  i^  itself  greater  than  30°. 
Therefore,  by  still  stronger  reason,  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
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of  the  quinary  product  is  itself  greater  than  30^ ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  quinary  angle  is  itself  less  than  160^  ;  or,  in  sym- 
bolS| 

^  M*Ma?i  <  160*^. 

When  the  radius  sq  is  ten  degrees,  this  defect  of  the  angle  of  the 
quinary  product  from  150^  amounts,  very  nearly,  to  P  31'  0'';  it 
varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  radius,  and  is  reduced  to  be 
only  fifty-four  seconds  and  a  fraction,  when  that  radius  is  assumed 
as  a  degree. 

391.  Although  the  foregoing  numerical  values  have  been 
calculated  with  some  care,  yet  they  are  here  offered  merely  as 
approximations,  which  may  assist  in  forming  a  more  clear  and 
distinct  conception  than  might  easily  be  otherwise  obtained,  of 
the  process  of  constructing  the  spherical  hexagon  of  multiplica- 
tion QiQ3Q8Q4QftQ',  together  with  its  nine  inserted  ox  focal  poiiUs, 
RiRsRsRi,  81S3S3,  t'iT'„  under  the  conditions  lately  considered 
When  this  construction  shall  have  been  in  any  manner  correctly 
completed,  it  may  be  followed  by  the  inscription  of  a  system  of 
fifteen  new  spherical  conies^  according  to  the  table  oi focal  rela* 
tions  in  art.  380  ;  in  which  Table  it  will  however  become  neces- 
sary, for  conformity  with  the  recent  notations,  to  change  q,  Ti,  Ts 
to  q',  t\,  t's,  leaving  the  other  symbols  unaltered.  It  has  not 
seemed  proper  to  complicate  figure  80,  by  inserting  in  it  any  of 
these  new  conies,  or  even  any  one  of  the  nine  new  points, 
Si,  S),  89,  t'i,  T'a,  q',  m„  Pi,  m,,  which  havc  been  employed  in  recent 
articles. 

392.  For  the  pentagon  of  multiplication,  represented  by  fig. 
79,  of  art.  36 1,  if  we  use  the  notation  of  that  article,  the  five  pro- 
ducts of  ternary  form, 

s.r.qj  t  .s.r,  t  .8  .rqj  t,sr  .q^  ts.r.q^ 

which  were  enumerated  in  art.  376,  conduct,  as  in  the  last  cited 
article,  to  a  system  oifive  auxiliary  quadrilaterals;  and,  there- 
fore, also  (by  379)  to  a  system  oifive  inscribed  conies,  and  to  a 
corresponding  system  oifive  focal  relations,  which  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows : 
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Focal  Relations  Jbr  the  Pentagon. 

F,  g(.  .)  ABCI;' 

G,  H  (.  .)  BCDK  ; 
H,  I  (.  .)  CDEF  ; 
I,  K  (.  •)  DRAG ; 
K,  F  (.  .)  BABH. 

Although  I  thought  that  it  would  too  much  complicate  figure 
79  to  insert  in  it  these  five  ellipses,  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  that  this  species  of  focal  bnchainmbnt  (379)  of  two 
SPHERICAL  PENTAGONS,  namely,  here,  abcdb,  and  figkh  (or 
fghik),  with  each  other^  through  a  system  ^of  five  spherical 
coNics,  of  which  each  has  itsybct  at  two  corners  of  the  second 
pentagon,  and  touches  two  sides  of  the  firsts  was  among  the  ear- 
liest of  those  geometrical  results,  referred  to  in  art.  303,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  so  long  as  1843,  and  were  in  that  year  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  corollaries  from  the  associative 
principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  from  the  general 
focal  representation^  illustrated  by  fig.  65,  of  the  relations  be- 
tween any  three  quaternions  and  their  products,  partial  and  total. 
393.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  Sixth  Lecture,  by  devoting 
one  more  of  its  many  articles  to  the  statement  of  one  other  geo- 
metrical deduction  from  the  associative  character  of  the  opera- 
tion of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and  from  its  focal  represen- 
tation. The  deduction  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  a  very  easy  one, 
and  has  been  long  since  published  by  me,  on  the  same  occasions 
with  the  more  general  theorem  of  the  foregoing  article,  respect- 
ing pentagons  and  conies  on  a  sphere,  of  which  theorem  it  is  a 
particular  or  rather  a  limiting  case.  Yet  as  it  may  serve  to  throw 
some  little  additional  light  on  what  has  been  already  said,  and 
as  it  admits  of  being  illustrated  by  a  sufficiently  simple  diagram, 
I  shall  therefore  state  it  here.  Suppose  then  that  the  four  given 
versors,  y,  r,  *,  /,  are  represented  respectively  by  four  angles,  of 
36**  each,  whose  vertices  a,  b,  c,  d  succeed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  72^,  in  a  left-handed  order  of  rotation,  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  so  small  that  it  may  be  treated  as  plane.  Com- 
plete the  plane  and  regular  pentagon,  abcdb  ;  and  draw  its  five 
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diagonals,  ac,  bd,  cb,  da,  be,  intereecting  each  other,  as  in  the 

annexed  figure  81,  in   five 

new  points  as  follows :  *^'  ®^' 

BB  and  AC,  in  f  ; 
AC  and  BD,  in  o ; 
BDand  CB,  inH; 
CB  and  DA,  in  i ; 
DA  and  BB,  in  k. 

Then  the  three  binary  pro- 
ducts r^,  sTy  tSy  at  the  limit 
here  considered,  will  be  re- 
presented by  angles  of  72^ 
each,  at  the  points  f,  o,  h  ; 
the  two  ternary  products, 
srq  and  trs^  will  be  represented  by  angles  of  108^  each,  at  the 
two  remaining  corners,  i,  k,  of  the  inner  pentagon,  fghik  ;  and 
the  one  quaternary  product,  tsrq^  by  an  angle  of  144^,  at  the 
fifth  corner  b  of  the  outer  pentagon.  The  present  figure  81  is 
therefore  a  limiting  form  of  the  more  general  and  spherical  con- 
struction, which  fig.  79  was  designed  to  illustrate ;  and  as  the 
significations  of  the  letters  correspond,  the  system  oi five  focal 
relations^  which  was  tabulated  in  the  preceding  article  (392), 
must  still  hold  good.  Thus  the  two  points  f,  g  are,  at  this  limit, 
the  two  foci  of  a  plane  ellipse,  inscribed  in  the  plane  quadrilate- 
ral ABCi;  namely,  the  ellipse  ll'hk  in  fig.  81,  whose  points  of 
contact  with  the  four  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  are  marked  with 
these  four  letters.  In  like  manner  the  two  points  g,  h  are  foci 
of  the  ellipse  mm'if,  inscribed  in  the  parallelogram  bcdk  ;  h,  i 
are  foci  of  the  ellipse  nn'kg,  inscribed  in  cdbf  ;  i,  k  are  foci  of 
oo'fh,  inscribed  in  deag;  and  k,  f  foci  of  pp'gi  in  babh.  Ac- 
cordingly these  five  focal  relations  can  all  be  established  geome- 
trically, at  this  limit,  by  very  simple  considerations  ;  and  it  may 
be  noted  that,  for  the  same  limiting  case  of  the  general  construc- 
tion of  a  pentagon  of  multiplication,  with  its  five  focal  points,  two 
of  the  four  points  of  contact  for  each  of  the  five  quadrilaterals  are 
corners  of  the  interior  pentagon  ;  and  that  the  major  axis  of  each 
of  the  five  inscribed  ellipses  is  equal  to  a  side  of  the  exterior 
figure. 
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394.  If,  at  the  stage  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we  cast 
back  a  rapid  glance  on  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed, 
and  call  our  chief  steps  into  review,  we  shall  find  them  to  have 
been  nearly  the  following.-— In  the  First  Lecture  of  this  Course, 
we  considered  the  primary  significations  which  it  appeared  con- 
venient to  attach  to  the  marks  +  and  -,  or  to  the  operations  of 
addition  and  subtraction  in  geometry ;  we  interpreted,  in  con- 
sistence with  the  views  thus  introduced,  the  identities, 

B-A  +  A  =  B,  a+A-A«a, 

and  some  others  connected  with  these ;  and  established  the  fun- 
damental relations  between  vector,  provector,  and  transvector, 
for  any  imagined  vection  (or  rectilinear  transport)  of  a  point,  or 
any  composition  or  decomposition  of  such  vections.  After  which, 
in  the  Second  Lecture,  we  proceeded  to  study,  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, the  marks  x  and  -^,  or  the  operations  of  multiplication 
and  division  in  geometry  ;  we  interpreted  the  fundamental  iden-. 
titles, 

/3-^oxo«j3,  j'xoH-osy, 

and  others  therewith  connected ;  we  developed  the  notions  of  a  fac- 
tor as  a  metrographic  agent,  and  of  a  quotient  as  a  metrographic 
relation,  of  which  each  involves  generally  a  reference  to  the 
length  and  also  to  the  direction  of  a  line;  established  the  funda- 
mental formula  which  connects  factor,  profactor,  and  transfactor, 
in  any  composition  of  successive  acts  of  faction ;  and  illustrated 
these  general  principles,  by  applications  to  the  cases  where  the 
factors  to  be  combined  were:  1st,  tensors;  2nd,  scalars;  3rd, 
signs;  and  4tb,  quadrantal  versors,  such  as  t,y,  k;  which  last 
we  saw  reasons  for  constructing  by  a  certain  system  of  rectangu* 
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lar  unit-lineSy  and  assigned  their  squares  and  products,  by  com- 
pounding certain  versions  or  rotations ;  these  compositions  being 
found  to  conduct  to  the  important  symbolical  vesults, 

t^=y»  =  A>  =  -l. 

395.  In  the  Third  Lecture,  we  examined  the  cases  where  the 
multiplier  was  a  vector,  but  not  a  vector-unit,  or  where  it  operated 
on  a  line  which  was  not  perpendicular  to  itself;  the  product 
of  two  perpendicular  lines  was  shewn  to  be  a  third  line  perpen- 
dicular to  both,  and  such  that  its  direction  was  reversed  when 
the  order  of  the  factors  was  changed ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
product  '*  vector  into  scalar"  was  found  to  be  the  same  line  as 
that  given  by  the  multiplication  ^*  scalar  into  vector,"  and  the 
product  of  two  parallel  lines  was  seen  to  be  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive number,  the  square  of  every  vector  being  negative ;  other 
powers  of  lines  were  studied,  and  the  product  or  quotient  of  two 
inclined  lines  was  decomposed  into  two  factors,  namely,  a  tensor 
and  a  versor,  and  was  found  to  inyolve  a  dependence  on  a  system 
of  four  numbers,  entitling  it  to  be  called  a  Quaternion ;  while, 
by  the  help  of  their  representative  biradials,  a  general  construc- 
tion was  given  for  multiplying  (and  therefore  also  for  dividing) 
any  one  such  quaternion  by  any  other ;  conjugates  and  recipro- 
cals were  considered,  and  the  signs  K,  T,  U  were  introduced,  as 
characteristics  of  the  operations  of  taking,  respectively,  the  con- 
jugate, the  tensor,  and  the  versor,  of  a  scalar,  or  vector,  or  qua- 
ternion. 

396.  The  Fourth  Lecture  related  chiefly  to  proportions  of 
lines  in  one  plane,  and  to  powers  of  quaternions,  tha  exponents 
of  those  powers  being  scalar  ;  it  assigned  constructions  for 
/3a' ^ .  7,  and  introduced  the  symbols  z  q  and  Ax .  y ;  in  it  were 
also  pointed  out  some  of  the  uses  which  might  be  derived  in 
geometry,  for  the  expressions  of  certain  loci,  from  the  partial  in- 

determination  of  the  sign\/-l,  when  interpreted  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus.  In  the  Fifth  Lecture, 
the  consideration  of  the  line  which  is  a  fourth  proportional  to 
three  coplanar  lines  was  resumed  ;  and  the  continued  product  of 
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three  such  lines  was  shewn  to  be,  in  this  theory,  a  fourth  line  in 
the  same  plane,  in  the  symbolical  expression  for  which  prodocl 
the  place  of  the  mark  of  multiplication  is  immaterial ;  the  direc- 
tion of  this  fourth  line  was  seen  to  be  that  of  the  fourth  side  of 
an  uncrossed  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  if  the  three  first 
sides  of  that  figure  have  the  directions  of  the  three  successive 
factors ;  while  the  fourth  proportionals  and  continued  products 
of  three  lines  which  are  not  in  any  one  plane,  were  found  to  be 
not  lines  but  quaternions. 

397*  In  the  same  Fifth  Lecture  we  proceeded  to  study  this 
last*mentioned  quaternion  product,  of  three  lines  not  coplanar, 
with  a  view  chiefly  to  ascertain  whether  in  its  symbolical  expres- 
sion the  point  or  other  mark  of  muliplication  might  be  omitted ; 
or  in  other  words,  whether  the  associative  principle  still  held 
good,  in  the  multiplication  of  three  vectors,  which  were  not  in 
nor  parallel  to  any  one  common  plane.  This  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative ;  and  in  deciding  it,  we  had  occasion  to 
introduce  and  to  apply  some  general  spherical  constructions,  re* 
presenting  versors  by  arcs  upon  a  sphere,  and  the  multiplication 
of  any  two  versors  by  a  process  which  was  called,  by  analogy, 
the  addition  of  their  representative  arcs ;  which  arcual  addition 
is  merely  the  composition  of  arcual  vections,  and  corresponds  to 
the  composition  of  successive  versions,  or  plane  rotations,  of  a 
moveable  radius  of  the  sphere :  while  division  of  versors,  or  de- 
composition of  versions,  is  represented  on  the  same  plan  by  a 
sort  of  arcual  subtraction.  The  generally  non-commutative  cha- 
racter of  the  multiplication  of  versors,  or  the  dependence  of  the 
product  on  the  order  of  the  factors,  was  illustrated  by  the  cor- 
responding character  of  the  addition  of  arcs,  which  belong  to 
different  great  circles  ;  and  the  same  general  spherical  construc- 
tion served  to  illustrate  other  results,  as  for  instance,  that  the 
conjugate  or  the  reciprocal  of  a  product  of  quaternions  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  conjugates  or  of  the  reciprocals,  taken  in 
an  inverted  order. 

398.  On  applying  this  general  construction  ta  the  symbols 
/3a"* .  7,  /3  .  a'^7,  in  the  case  where  the  three  vectors  a,  j3,  7  are 
not  coplanar,  it  was  found  that  both  these  symbols  represent  one 
common  quaternion,  which  may  still  be  called  (as  above)  the 
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fourth  proportional  to  those  three  lines,  or  the  continued  product 
of  7,  a'S  and  /3;  and  of  which  the  axis  is  directed  to  the  comer 
D  of  an  auxiliary  spherical  triangle  def,  whose  sides,  respec- 
tively opposite  to  the  points  d,  b,  f,  are  bisected  by  the  three 
given  vectors  a,  /3,  7,  at  least  if  those  three  lines  make  acute 
angles  with  each  other;  while  the  angle  of  the  same  fourth 
proportional  to  them  is  the  supplement  of  the  semisum  of  the 
angles  of  this  auxiliary  triangle,  or  is  equal  to  that  semisum 
itself,  according  to  the  character  of  a  certain  rotation.  The  mo- 
difications of  these  results  were  inquired  into,  which  take  place 
when  the  angles  between  o,  /3,  y,  or  some  of  them,  cease  to  be 
acute;  and  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  was  still 
found  to  hold  good.  *  When  the  three  angles  just  mentioned  were 
all  supposed  to  be  right,  a  curious  case  of  indetermination  arose 
in  the  construction  of  the  auxiliary  triangle,  which  however  was 
shewn  to  be  connected  with,  and  to  illustrate,  the  scalar  charac- 
ter  of  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  rectangular  lines,  and  also 
that  of  their  continued  product.     And  as.  the  values, 

of  the  squares  of  t,^*.  A,  had  each  been  deduced  from  the  consi- 
deration of  two  successive  and  quadrantal  versions  in  one  plane, 
so  the  value 

which  serves  to  complete  the  continued  equation 

't»  e^'s  A*  •  yA  Bs  -  1, 

wherein  all  the  rules  respecting  the  multiplication  of  ijk  are  con- 
tained, was  shewn  to  admit  of  being  interpreted  as  expressing 
the  result  of  three  successive  and  quadrantal  versions,  or  rota- 
tions, in  three  successive  and  rectangular  planes. 

399.  Such  having  been  the  chief  subjects  of  the  five  first 
Lectures  of  this  Course,  we  proceeded  in  the  Sixth,  after  some 
supplementary  remarks  on  the  subjects  lately  considered,  and 
especially  after  shewing  how  the  semi-excess  of  a  spherical  trian- 
gle might  present  itself  as  the  angle  of  a  certain  product  of 
square  roots,  to  elamine  whether  the  associative  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication held  good  for  any  three  or  more  quaternions  generally, 
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and  not  merely  for  any  three  lines.  To  itiquire  whether  it  were 
universally  true,  in  this  Calculus,  that 

and  to  draw  forth  some  of  the  chief  consequences  of  the  truth  of 
this  simple  but  important  formula,  was  indeed  the  guiding  con- 
ception, the  leading  aim,  of  the  whole  of  that  long  Sixth  Lec- 
ture, of  which,  in  this  recapitulation,  I  shall  speak  with  greater 
relative  brevity  than  of  the  ones  preceding  it,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  more  fresh  than  they  in  your  remembrance.  You 
know  that  a  new  spherical  construction,  by  means  of  represen- 
tative angles,  was  given  in  that  last  Lecture,  for  the  multiplica^ 
tion  of  versors,  distinct  from,  although  intimately  connected  with 
the  construction  by  representative  arcs,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously offered  to  your  notice ;  the  product  of  two  versors  being 
now  represented  by  the  external  vertical  angle  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, whose  base  angles,  taken  in  a  determined  order,  represent 
those  two  versors  themselves ;  and  you  remember  that  this  con- 
struction by  angles  was  employed  to  illustrate  anew  some  gene- 
ral properties  of  the  multiplication  of  quaternions.  The  equa- 
tion 

for  any  spherical  triangle,  was  established,  with  the  help  of  the 
same  construction  :  and  the  symbol 

qrq'^ 

was  interpreted,  as  denoting  a  conical  rotation  of  the  axis  of  r 
round  the  axis  of  9,  through  double  the  angle  of  ; ;  or  else,  at 
pleasure,  the  equivalent  amount  of  the  turning  of  one  plane  upon 
another,  in  a  mode  entirely  analogous  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ;  and  thus  a  preparation  was  made  for  symbolizing  the 
rotations,  as  well  as  the  translations,  of  a  body,  or  system  of  vec- 
tors, and  for  expressing  the  composition  of  such  rotations. 

400.  This  having  been  done  we  proceeded  to  translate,  with 
the  help  of  diagrams,  very  copiously  employed  in  that  Lecture 
which  we  are  now  reviewing,  the  statement  of  the  Associative 
Principle^  for  the  case  of  three  versors,  into  the  language  of  re- 
presentative arcs,  and  also  into  that  of  representative  angles:  and 

2c 
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proved  it,  for  each  of  these  two  coDDeoted  formft  of  coDfttruotiooy 
by  means  of  some  simple  and  known  properties  of  conies  upon  a 
sphere ;  giving  however  also  a  more  elementary  proof,  although 
a  somewhat  longer  one,  which  did  not  assume  any  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  those  conies,  and  indeed  did  not  introduce 
the  conception  of  a  cone  at  all.  The  associative  principle  of 
multiplication  having  been  thus  established  for  three  versors,  it 
was  extended  without  aay  difficulty  to  the  case  of  three  or  more 
quaternions,  and  so  shewn  to  be  general  in  this  Calculus:  and 
its  expression  was  in  several  ways  varied,  by  means  of  spherical 
figures,  and  by  relations  between  quotients  of  lines.  The  same 
fertile  principle  conducted  us  also  to  many  conclusions  respect* 
ing  continued  products  of  vectors,  especially  when  the  factors 
were  supposed  to  be  the  successive  sides  of  a  rectilinear  polygon, 
plane  or  gauche,  inscribed  in  a  circle  or  in  a  sphere;  among 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  remember,  that  the  product  of  the 
successive  sides  of  any  even-sided  polygon  in  a  circle,  is  a  sca- 
lar; but  that  the  product  of  the  successive  sides  of  any  odd-sided 
polygon  in  a  sphere,  is  a  tangential  vector.  Cases  of  these  last 
theorems  were  made  to  furnish  equations  or  conditions  of  con- 
circularity  for  four  points,  and  of  homosphsericism  for  five  :  and 
the  latter  equation,  which  includes  the  former  as  a  limit,  was 
shewn  to  furnish  a  graphic  property  of  a  sphere,  in  relation  to 
an  inscribed  gauche  pentagon,  which  property  is,  for  space,  the 
analogue  of  the  elementary  relation  between  the  directions  of 
the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle.  A  problem  re- 
specting the  inscription  of  a  gauche  quadrilateral  in  a  sphere 
was  also  easily  resolved,  and  might  with  equal  ease  have  been 
extended.  Finally,  the  two  other  chief  classes  of  geometrical 
applications  of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication,  which 
were  considered  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  those  which  related  to  the  compositions  (above  alluded  to) 
of  conical  rotations ;  and  to  the  superscription  on  a  spheric  sur- 
face of  certain  polygons  of  multiplication,  with  certain  connected 
systems  of  focal  points,  and  of  inscribed  spherical  conies ;  in- 
cluding some  limiting  cases,  where  the  polygons  and  conies  be- 
come plane.  But  these  have  been  so  recently  treated  of,  that 
we  may  now  pass  to  other  things. 
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401.  The  object  which  we  propose  to  oaraelveft  in  this  Se- 
venth Lecture,  being  chiefly  to  treat  of  the  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction of  Quaternions,  and  in  connexion  therewith  to  prove  and 
to  apply  the  Distributive  Property  of  their  Multiplication ;  as  also 
to  introduce  and  exemplify  the  Notations  S  and  V,  which  were 
mentioned  by  anticipation  in  art.  121,  and  which  serve  to  sep€t^ 
rate  a  quaternion  into  its  scalar  and  vector  parts:  we  may  here 
begin  by  observing,  that  since  we  already  know  how  to  add  sca- 
lars  among  themselves  (by  the  ordinary  rules  of  algebra),  and 
also  how  to  add  vectors  to  each  other  (by  the  laws  of  the  compo- 
sition of  vections),  it  is  natural  now  to  consider  what  interpreta- 
tion can  consistently  and  usefuUy  be  assigned  to  the  analogous 
operation,  not  hitherto  studied  by  us,  of  adding  a  scalar  to  a 
vector.  To  take  what  seems  the  simplest  case  of  this  inquiry,  we 
may  ask,  what  are  we  to  regard  as  the  meaning^  and  what  as  the 
resulty  of  the  addition  of  a  scalar  unit  to  a  vector  unit  f  Can  we, 
for  instance,  interpret  the  sum  1  +  A,  as  bearing  any  clear  and  de- 
finite signification,  if  k  continue  to  denote,  as  it  has  hitherto 
usually  done  with  us,  an  upward  unit  line  ? 

402.  For  this  purpose  I  look  out  for  some  common  operand^ 
on  which  I  can  operate  separately,  by  each  of  the  two  proposed 
symbols  1  and  A,  and  afterwards  add  the  results^  in  order  to  com- 
pure  their  sum  with  the  operand  thus  assumed.  Such  an  operand 
81  once  presents  itself  in  the  vector  unit  t ;  for  we  know  that 
1  t«t,  and  that  ki^j ;  and  although  it  may  seem  at  first  difficult 
to  cMy  in  any  intelligible  sense,  the  number ^  1,  to  the  line^  A,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  adding  the  southward  line^  t,  to  the  westward 
lifiCijf  by  drawing,  tw  in  fig.  82,  the  diagonal 

OP  of  a  square^  constructed  with  os  and  ow,  ^*8'  ®^' 

or  with  the  lines  t  and  j,  for  two  contermi- 
nous sides.  And  then  by  comparing  this 
south-westward  diagonal^  i  +j,  whose  lengtli  . 
is  »  V2»  ^'^^^  ^^^  original  operand,  or  side^ 
or  southward  unit  t,,  we  obtain  the  equa- 
tion :  ^  '  z 
l  +  A  =  (t  +  Ai)-5-t  =  (f+y)^^- 

so  that  the  required  sum^  1  +A,  ie  thus  put  under  the  form  of  a 

2c2 
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quotient  of  two  lines  ;  and  therefore  (by  our  general  principles), 
it  is  hereby  found  to  be  a  quaternion^  of  which  the  tensor  and  the 
versor  are  as  follows : 

T(l  +  A)=2*;  U(l+*)=Ai 

(In  the  annexed  sketch,  fig.  82,  I  observe  that  (/+ A)  t  has  been 
inadvertently  written,  instead  of  (1  +  k)  i.)  We  may  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  write  more  concisely  this  equation. 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  same  quaternion  would  have  been  ob- 
tained, as  the  value  for  this  expression  I  +  it,  if  we  had  set  out,  on 
the  same  general  plan,  with  any  other  horizontal  line,  a,  instead 
of  t,  as  the  original  operand.  We  should  still  have  been  led  to 
construct  a  square  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  to  compare  a 
diagonal  with  a  side ;  or  more  fully,  to  divide  (in  the  general 
sense  already  explained)  the  one  line  by  the  other;  and  to  take 
the  resulting  quotient^  ^  (2  £),  as  the  value  of  the  sum  in  question. 
403.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  Cal* 
cuius  of  Finite  Differences,  may  find  the  following  remarks  throw 
some  light  on  the  foregoing  process.  We  were  to  add  the  num- 
ber 1  to  the  line  k;  and  there  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  a  difli- 
culty  in  so  doing,  on  account  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the  two 
summands.  But  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences  an  exactly  ana- 
logous difficulty  presents  itself  to  the  learner,  when  he  first  meets 
the  symbol 

1  + A, 

where  the  number  1  appears  as  added  to  the  characteristic  A, 
which  is  710^  a  number  at  all,  but  the  sign  of  the  operation  of 
taking  a  finite  difference.  How  is  this  difficulty  removed  ?  A 
function  of  a?,  suppose  a;*,  or  more  generally /(ar),  is  taken  as  the 
common  operand;  it  is  operated  on  by  each  separately,  of  the  two 
proposed  things  or  signs,  I  and  A;  the  two  results^  namely, 

1  .a^=a:»,  and  Aic'«=3a:"  +  3a?+ 1, 
or  more  generally, 

1/W  =/(«), and  £,f{x) -/(«+!) -/(rr), 
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are  added  to  each  other,  by  the  previously  known  rules  of  ordi- 
nary addition  in  algebra ;  and  their  sum  is  then,  by  a  definition 
suggested  by  analogy,  and  found  by  experience  to  be  useful,  con^ 
sidered  as  being  the  result  which  would  have  been  obtained,  if  the 
same  function  of  x  had  been  at  once  operated  on^  by  the  sought 
symbolic  sum^  1  +  A.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  be  agreed  on  to 
write, 

( 1  +  A)  • «» =  1 .  a:' +  A  •  ^  =  «>  +  ( 3  «» +  3  a?  + 1 )  -  (a?  + 1 ) », 
and  more  generally, 

(i  +  A)/(a5)  =/(*+!); 

and  then,  by  abstracting  from  the  operand^  it  has  been  inferred 
that  1  +  A  is,  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences,  the  symbol  of  an 
OPERATOR,  which  changes  any  given  function  of  x  to  the  same 
function  ofx-\- 1.  We  come  to  learn  then,  in  that  Calculus,  what 
the  proposed  sum  1  +  A  is,  by  learning  what  it  does  ;  the  ope^ 
rator  becomes  known,  through  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
of  its  operation.  And  similarly,  in  the  foregoing  article,  the  ope- 
rator \-\-k  has  been  considered  as  determined^  when  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  the  determined  effect^  of  changing  the  side  to 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  in  the  horizontal  plane,  exactly  as  is  done 
by  the  quaternion  \/2  k;  to  which  quaternion  the  sought  sum 
1  +  A  has  therefore  been  concluded  (in  art.  402)  to  be  equal. 

404.  As  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  be  too  clear  on  funda^ 
mental  points,  and  as  the  addition  of  a  scalar  to  a  vector  is  thus 
fundamental  in  quaternions^  I  shall  venture  here  to  submit  to 
you,  for  a  moment,  a  far  more  elementary  illustration.  Suppose 
then  that  you  wished  to  shew  to  a  child  that  two  and  three  made 
five,  or  to  teach  him  how  to  interpret  the  symbol  2  +  3,  you  might 
of  course,  for  that  purpose,  put  down  first  two  dots  as  one  group, 
and  then  three  dots  as  another,  and  afterwards  combine  these  two 
groups  into  a  single  one,  as  indicated  in  this 
little  diagram ;  on  counting  the  dots  in  which  \  ^' 

one  resultant  group^  the  child  would  find  them  t — * — »      i — ^ — » 
to  he  five.     Now  in  this  simple  and  obvious 
process,  the  dot  is  the  original  operand:  the  partial  groupsy  of 
two  dots  and  three  dots  respectively,  are  the  results  of  the  two 
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Fig.  84. 


partieU  operations;  the  proposed  numbers^  2  and  3,  correspond 
to  the  two  partial  operators  (being  thus  analogous  to  the  sym- 
bols 1  and  h  in  article  402,  or  to  1  and  A  in  art  403) ;  the  total 
group  J  of  five  dots,  is  the  sum  of  the  two  partial  results  (answer- 
ing to  It  +  At,  or  tol/«  +  4/S:);  and  when  at  last  the  young 
arithmetician  comes  to  count  the  dots^  in  this  final  or  total  group, 
he  executes,  on  a  small  scale,  that  sort  of  abstraction  from  the 
operandi  which  leads,  in  the  Calculus  of  Differences  to  the  tfi- 
terpretation  of  the  symbol  1  +  A,  and  in  the  Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions to  the  conclusion  that 

1  +ft  =  (l,  +  A,-)  H-  t  =  (t+j)  ^  t«2*At. 

405.  More  generally,  let  it  be  now  required  to  add  any  pro- 
posed scalar,  w^  to  any  proposed  rector,  p,  or  to  interpret  gene- 
rally  the  symbol  w-¥p.  We  hare  only  (see  fig.  84)  to  assume 
any  line  a,  or  oa,  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to 
/9,  as  the  original  and 
common  operand  ;  to 
operate  on  this  sepa- 
rately, by  the  scalar  w 
and  by  the  rector  p,  and 
so  to  produce,  as  the 
two  partial  results,  two 
mutually  perpendicular  lines,  namely,  wa  or  ob,  and  pa  or 
CO ;  to  form  next  the  sum  of  these  two  lines^  by  completing 
the  rectangle,  and  drawing  the  diagonal;  and  finally,  to  dt- 
vide  this  diagonal  wa  +  pa  or  od,  by  the  assumed  operand  line  a, 
and  to  eqwUe  the  required  «tim,  t(^  +  p,  to  the  quaternion  which  is 
obtained  as  the  qwUietU  of  this  division.  In  short  we  hare  only 
to  employ  the  very  simple  formula, 

iP-f /»«>(tc?a+/Da)  -^  a,  where  a  ±  p: 
or  (under  the  same  temporary  condition  of  perpendicularity)  to 
make  use  of  the  identity^ 

(t£?  +  p)  a  =  tra  +  pa. 
So  FAR,  then,  the  distributive  property  of  multiplication  holds 
good  BY  DEFINITION  in  quatemions,  as  serving  to  intbrprbt 
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(in  the  foregoing  way)  the  symbol  w-^p^hy  first  introducing, 
and  afterwards  abstracting  fironii  an  auxiliary  and  perpendicular 
line  a,  as  a  subject  to  be  operated  upon ':  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
similar  process  would  lead  to  the  same  construction,  and  to  the 
same  final  result,  if  we  had  sought  to  add  p  to  u;,  instead  of 
adding  w  to  p.  We  know  therefore  how  to  give,  by  quaternions, 
in  every  case,  a  complete  and  definite  tnterpreiaiion  to  the  ope- 
ration of  adding  together  a  scalar  and  a  vector;  and  we  see  thai 
such  sHmmatian  is  commutative;  or  in  symbols,  that  (because 
wa-^pa-pa  +  wa)  we  may  write, 

w-^p^p-^w, 
406.   Conversely,  let  aob  be  any  proposed  biradial,  repre- 
senting an  arbitrary  quaternion, 

q-P  -f.a  =  OB  ^  oa; 

and  conceive  that  from  the  extremity  b  of  the  final  ray  ob,  a 
perpendicular  bb'  is  let  fall,  on  the  initial  ray  oa,  or  on  that  ray 
prolonged.  The  vector  j3  or  ob  will  thus  be  decomposed  into 
two  partial  vectors,  /3'  and  /3^,  or  ob'  and  b'b,  of  which  the  for- 
mer (fi))  has  either  the  same  direction  as  a,  or  else  the  opposite 
direction,  unless  it  happens  to  vanish ;  while  the  latter  (p')  has 
a  direction  perpendicular  thereto :  and  consequently,  if  these 
two  components  of  /3  be  respectively  divided  by  a,  the  two 
partial  quotients  will  be  respectively  equal  to  some  scalar,  such 
as  Wf  and  to  some  vector,  such  as  p,  this  latter  vector  being  per- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  biradial.  In  symbols,  see  the  an- 
nexed figure  85,  we  may 
write, 

a  =  A-o,  /3=B-o  = 
(b-b')  +  (b'-o)  = 

0^+/^, /3'||«, /3"±«; 

and  therefore  shall  have  two 
partial  quotients  of  the 
forms, 

where  f>  ±  a,  p  ±  /3. 
Hence,  if  we  seek,  by  the 
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principles  of  the  foregoing  article,  to  form  the  sum^  w-^  p^  of 
these  two  partial  quotients,  we  find, 

tt^a-Zy,  pa^-pr,  (t£?  +  p)a«/3'+/3"-j3, 
and  finally, 

Not  only  then  may  we  always  compound^  by  addition,  any  pro- 
posed number  w  with  any  proposed  line  p  into  one  quaternion 
9um^  but  also  reciprocally,  we  can  decompose  any  proposed  quO' 
temiofiy  9,  into  two  partSy  of  which  one  shall  be  some  scalar 
such  as  tt^,  while  the  other  part  shall  be  some  vector  as  p  :  and 
it  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  this  decomposition  is 
perfectly  definite;  any  change,  whether  of  number  or  of  line, 
making  a  real  and  not  merely  an  apparent  change*  in  the  quater« 
nion  which  is  their  sum. 

407.  We  may  therefore  speak  definitely  of  the  scalar  part, 
and  THE  VECTOR  PART,  or  more  concisely  we  may  speak  of  the 
scalar  and  the  vector ^  of  any  proposed  quaternion.  And 
.these  two  parts  of  a  quaternion  (already  alluded  to,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Fourth  Lecture)  will  be  found  to  present 
themselves  so  often,  in  the  developements  and  applications  of 
this  Calculus,  that  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  agree  on  some 
NOTATIONS,  by  which  they  may  be  «epara^£/y  indicated.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  for  a  good  while  accustomed  myself  to  employ,  as 
among  the  main  elements  of  the  votatwn  of  quaternions  (see 
arts.  121,  401),  the  two  letters, 

S  and  V, 

€U  CHARACTERISTICS  ofthc  two  Jundamcntol  operations,  of  what 
I  call,  respectively,  taking  the  scalar,  and  taring  the  vec- 
tor, of  a  quaternion.  More  fully,  I  Aenoie  separately,  by  the 
symbols, 

Sq  and  Vq, 

the  scalar  part  and  the  vector  part  of  any  proposed  quaternion, 
q.     Thus 

S  (i£7  +  p)  =  u; ;  V  («c;  +  p)  =  p  ; 

and  with  the  recent  significations  (406)  of  a,  /3,  /3',  /3^,  we  have, 
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S(j3-Ha)-0'4.a;  V(/3 -^a)-/3-'-^.  a. 
In  general  for  any  quaternion  q^  we  have  the  identities^ 

j-Sy  +  Vj*  Vy+Sy, 
which  may  sometimes  be  abridged  as  follows : 

i  =  s+v=v+s. 

With  the  same  significations  of  the  letters,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  also, 

Sm;  =  i«;;  Sp-0;  Vi(;«0;  Vp-p; 

that  is,  identically  (compare  90), 

SSy«Sy,  SVy«0,  VSj-0,  VVqmWq; 

or  more  concisely, 

S«-S,  SV-VS  =  0,  V>-V. 

408.  Conjugate  quaternions  have  equal  scalars^  but  opposite 
vectors  ;  as  will  at  once  appear,  if  we  compare  the  general  de- 
composition into  scalar  and  vector  parts,  constructed  by  the  re- 
cent figure  85,  with  the  equally  general  representation  of  two 
conjugate  quaternions,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  earlier  fig. 
32,  of  art.  186.     In  the  figure  last  cited,  we  had 

y^jS-ha^OB-^OA;   K5  =  'y-f-a  =  OC-f-OA; 

and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  right  line  bc  were  drawn,  connecting 
the  extremities  of  the  two  dividend  vectors  /3  and  7,  it  would  be 
perpendicularly  bisected  by  the  divisor  line  a,  or  by  that  line  pro- 
longed, in  a  point  which  might  be  called  b".  In  this  way  we 
should  not  only  have,  as  in  406, 

^-/3'+0',  /3'lla,  /r±a, 
but  also, 

7  =  7  +7,  7  II  a,  7  ±  a, 
where 

y-OB'=  +  j3',  but7'«=B'c  =  -B'B«-/y; 

thus  the  scalar  and  vector  of  the  conjugate  are,  respectively, 

S(7^a)«7'-5-a  =  /3'-4-a  =  +  S03-j-a), 
V(7^a)«7''-ha--/r-H«— V(/3.3-a); 
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or  more  concisely, 

SK}-+S^,  YKg^-Yq;  or,  SK-S,  VK  =  -V. 
If  then,  as  in  406,  we  adopt  the  expression, 

for  the  proposed  quaternion,  we  shall  hare  also,  as  was  stated  by 
anticipation  in  art.  114,  this  connected  expression  for  the  conju- 
gate: 

Kq^w-pi 

which  includes  the  two  particular  expressions  there  given. 

We  may  also  write,  as  an  identity  in  this  calculus,  the  formula, 

which  may  be  abridged  to  the  following : 

K?«(S-V)9;  orK-8-V. 

409.  It  has  been  seen  (114, 162)  that  conjugate  quaternions 
have  always  one  common  tensor^  or  that 

TKj-Tg; 

we  have  therefore  the  equation, 

T(w-p)-T(«;+p).        . 

Again,  it  was  shewn  in  163  that  the  product  of  two  conjugate 
quaternions  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  common  tensor, 

we  have  therefore  the  following  expression  for  this  square, 

T(ir  +  p)««(ti;  +  p)(w-p); 

whence,  if  we  had  already  established  generally  the  truth  of  the 
distributive  principle  of  multiplication,  we  might  at  once  con- 
elude,  what  was  stated  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  art.  Hi, 
that 

Tj=T(i(;+p)=  V(tt^-P')- 

But  since  that  principle  has  not  yet  been  generally  established,  I 
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must  take  at  this  stage  another  mode  of  proving  the  correctness 
of  this  last  expression,  for  the  tensor  of  any  quaternion.  And 
this  is  easily  done  iivith  the  help  of  the  recent  figure  85.  In  fact 
since  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  ob  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  sides  about  the  right  angle^  we  have  evidently 
the  equation, 

therefore  also,  by  general  properties  of  tensors  already  esta* 
blished,  we  have 

(xe)-.(Te)v(T£)-. 

that  is 

Tg»=Ttd«  +  Tp»; 

but  it  was  proved  in  11 1  that 

Ttt;"  =  +  t£;»,  and  that  Tp»  =  -p>; 

we  arrive  then  thus  at  the  formula  which  includes  these  two  last 
results,  namely,  ^ 

410.  It  is  evident  (see  fig.  85,  art.  406),  that  if  the  quaternion 
f ,  or  /3  -A-  a,  be  multiplied  by  any  scalar  x,  by  changing  /3  to  x/3, 
the  projections^  /3'  and  j3*,  of  the  vector  j3,  are  at  the  same  time 
multiplied  by  the  same  scalar;  or  are  changed,  respectively,  to 
0^)3',  and  to  «/3\  Hence  the  two  partial  quotients^  jS'  -r-  a  and 
P*  -h  o,  or  u;  and  p,  are  changed,  by  this  multiplication,  to  xw 
and  xp  respectively.  Such  then  are  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  product  xq ;  or  more  concisely, 

S.ojyaxSy,  and  V •  xj « a? Vy,  ifVaj  =  0: 

this  last  formula  expressing,  evidently,  in  virtue  of  the  principles 
and  notations  explained  in  art.  407,  that  x  is  here  supposed  to  be 
a  scalar.  In  particular,  by  making  a?»-  1,  we  have  the  identi- 
ties, 

S(-j)  =  -Sg;  V(-g)«-Vj. 

And,  passing  from  the  quaternion  q  to  its  conjugate,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  results  of  art.  408,  we  find  that 
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S(-K?)--S^;  V(-Ky)-+Vy; 
or  that 

-K«V-S- 

In  general  we  have,  in  this  calculus,  as  in  algebra,  with  the  fore- 
going significations  of  the  symbols, 

-  (i£?  +  p)  =»  -  M?  -  p ; 

the  two  latter  identities  being  included  in  the  former. 

411.  It  was  seen  (in  113)  that  a  tensor  such  as  Tg,  although 
first  conceived  (see  63)  as  a  signless  number,  might  be  equated 
to  a  positive  scalar;  whence  it  follows  that  we  may  now  write, 

STy=  +  Ty-Tj,  and  VTy  =  0. 

But  also  we  have  generally  the  decomposition  (90)  of  a  quater- 
nion into  factors, 

q^Tg.Vq; 

where  the  point  or  other  mark  of  multiplication  may  be  omitted. 
Hence  (by  410)  we  have  the  two  identities, 

Sj=T9.SUj,  yq^Tg.YUq; 

when  the  points  may  again  be  omitted  without  confusion.  It  is 
also  allowed  (see  113),  and  is  indeed  only  a  particular  case  of 
the  more  general  decomposition  just  now  mentioned,  to  decom- 
pose any  vector  into  its  own  tensor  and  its  own  versor,  as  fac- 
tors ;  thus  we  may  write, 

VUy=TVU(7.UVU<?; 

where,  by  the  present  article,  and  by  113, 153, 

UVUy  =  UVy=Ax.j. 

The  temporary  symbol  Ax  .  9,  employed  in  the  three  preceding 
Lectures,  may  therefore  now  be  replaced  by  this  other  symbol 
UV9,  which  is  perhaps  only  about  as  easy  to  be  written  or 
printed  as  the  former,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of  connect- 
ing itself  better  with  the  system  qf  symbols  employed  in  the  pre- 
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sent  Calculus ;  and  we  may  establish  the  following  symbolical 
equation^  between  two  different  charactbristics  of  two  equi- 
valent  operations : 

Ax.«UV, 

We  have  also  these  general  transjbrmations  of  any  proposed 
quaternion  q : 

y-Ty(SU5-hVUy) 
.Tj(SU?+UVj.TVUg): 

in  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  now  that 

SUy  «  cos  z  y,  T VU^«  sin  L  j, 

if  we  merely  admit  the  well-known  meanings  of  the  words  '*  co- 
sine" and  "  sine,"  and  their  abridged  notations^  "  cos"  and  "  sin," 
without  assuming  here  the  knowledge  of  any  formula  of  trigo- 
nometry.    At  the  same  time  it  results  from  art.  1 13,  that 

(UV<?)«  — 1; 

and  thus  a  celebrated  expression  is  reproduced,  as  a  general  form 
for  the  versor  qfa  quaternion,  namely  the  following  : 

Uj  =  cosZ  j+ V-  1  sin  Zy; 

in  which,  however,  on  the  plan  of  interpretation  adopted  in  these 
Lectures,  the  square  root  of  negative  unity. that  occurs  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  having  any  imaginary  character  in  geometry;  but 
simply  as  denoting  a  certain  vector  unit :  namely,  that  particular 
unit-line  which  is  more  fully  denoted  by  Ax  .^,  or  by  UVj,  and 
of  which  the  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  pro- 
posed quaternion  q. 

412.  Without  inquiring  farther,  at  present,  into  this  con* 
nexion  of  quaternions  with  trigonometry^  it  may  be  instructive 
to  exhibit,  at  this  stage,  a  few  of  those  expressions  for  gbo- 
MBTRiCAL  Lot:i,  which  the  recent  symbols  S  and  V  supply,  or 
assist  in  supplying,  when  used  in  consistency  with  the  principles 
of  the  present  Calculus. 

It  is  evident,  from  recent  articles,  that  the  scalar  part  of  a 
quaternion  is  positive,  or  null,  or  negative,  according  as  the  angle 
of  that  quaternion  is  acute,  or  right,  or  obtuse :  in  symbols. 
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Sq  -  0,  according  as  ^  y  -  -. 

In  fact,  without  assuming  any  thing  as  previously  known  re- 
specting the  trigonometriccd  character  of  the  function  **  cosine/' 
or  even  requiring,  at  present,  the  admission  of  the  recent  formula 
817^= cos  L  9,  Uie  equations, 

S  (OB  -5-  OA)  =  OB'  ^  OA,    S  (OC  -«-  OA)  «  OC'  ^  OA, 

taken  in  connexion  with  fig.  85,  establish  at  once  the  positive 
character  of  the  scalar  of  an  oou^e^angled  quaternion,  and  the 
negative  character  of  the  corresponding  part  of  a  quaternion 
which  has  its  angle  obtuse;  while  the  evanescent  {pt  null)  cha- 
racter of  the  scalar  part  of  a  f*^A/-angled  quaternion,  may  be 
made  obvious  to  the  eye  by  this  other  and  very  simple  figure, 
where  the  projection  d'  of  d  on  ao  coin- 
cides with  o,  and  the  line  od'  or  y  va- 
nishes,  making  at  the  same  time  null  the 
quotient, 


B 


'-^a«S(8-f-«)-S(oD-j.OA)« 
od'  -f-  OA  «  0,  if  8  JL  a. 


^ 


i=^i' 


And  conversely,  if  a  and  p  be  any  two  ac* 
tual  (or  non-evanescent)   straight   lines,  r~<  n=^'B*^ 

which  do  not  make  a  right  angle  with  each 
other,  the  «ca/ar  part  of  their  quotient  cannot  be  equal  to  :sero;  for 
it  will  be  (as  above)  either  a  positive  or  negative  number,  accord- 
ing as  the  angle  between  the  two  lines  is  acute  or  obtuse*  To 
write  therefore  the  equation 

S(p-5.«)-0, 

under  this  supposition  of  the  oc/tca/ityof  the  two  lines  compared, 
is  equivalent  to  writing  ihe  Jbrmula  ofperpendicularU^^ 

p  ±  a. 

And  it  is  clear  that,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  condition 
of  the  non-evanescence  of  the  lines,  to  write  this  other  equation, 

V(^^«)-0, 
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ifl  to  assert  that  tke  directions  of  a  and  p  are  either  mmilar  or  op^ 
posite;  and  is  therefore  equiralent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
formula  qfparallelism, 

pla. 

In  short,  the  quotient  of  two  parallel  lines,  being  a  scalar ^  has 
no  vector  part;  and  in  like  manner,  the  quotient  of  two  perpeti'- 
dicular  lines,  as  being  (in  this  whole  theory)  equal  to  a  vector^ 
has  no  scalar  part  different  from  zero. 

413.  This  being  clearly  seen,  suppose  that  a,  j3»  p  denote 
some  three  rectors,  da,  ob,  op,  which  have  a  fixed  and  common 
origin  o,  and  of  which  the  two  former  terminate  at  two  fixed  and 
known  points  A,  b,  but  the  latter  at  an  unknown  or  variable  point, 
p.     Then,  using  the  notation  of  fractions  (118),  the  equation 

expresses  that  p  ±  a,  and  therefore  that  the  locus  of  the  point  p 
is  the  PLANB  THROUGH  THB  ORIGIN  o,  which  \% perpendicular  to 
the  given  line  OA.  In  like  manner,  the  slightly  more  complex 
equation,  ^ 

expresses  the  perpendicularity, 

p-^  ±ay  or  BP1.0A; 

and  gives  therefore,  as  the  locus  of  p,  the  plane  which  is  drawn 
through  the  given  point  b,  perpendicular  to  the  same  given  line 
OA,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the  former  plane.  Another  ex- 
pression for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  first  plane  is  the  following : 

where  a  is  supposed  to  denote  some  constant  and  given  scalar; 
for  this  equation  expresses  (by  406, 407)  that  the  projection  p  of 
the  vector  p  on  a  is  the  constant  line  aa^  or  that  the  projection 
p'  of  the  point  p  on  oa  is  constant, 

p  =5  op'  =  aa. 
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And  I  may  just  mention  by  anticipation  here,  that  when  the  de- 
finition of  the  difference  of  two  quaternions  shall  hare  been  as- 
signed, and  the  distributive  property  of  the  operation  of  taking 
the  scalar  proved,  the  third  equation  of  the  present  article  will 
be  seen  to  result  from  the  second,  under  the  form 

^  a         a 

414.  If,  inverting  the  fraction,  we  were  to  write  the  equa- 
tion 

it  would  still  express  merely  that  p  was  perpendicular  to  a,  and 
would  still  give  the  first  plane  of  the  foregoing  article,  as  the 
locus  of  the  extremity  of  p ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  equation, 

would  give  still  that  second  or  parallel  plane  which  was  drawn 
through  the  end  of  j3,  at  right  angles  to  a.     But  if  we  write 

we  express  (see  the  annexed  figure  87)  that  the  projection  of  a  on 
p  is  the  line  p  itself,  or  that  the  angle  opa 
is  right ;  and  therefore  that  the  locus  of  p  is  ^^il-_>^ 

now  the  surface  of  the  sphbrb,  described 
with  the  given  line  oa  as  diameter.  With- 
out assuming  as  known  those  general  prin- 
ciples respecting  difference  and  distribu-  ^ 
tion  which  were  recently  by  anticipation 
alluded  to,  we  may  easily  see  that  this  last  spheric  locus  may 
also  be  represented  by  the  equation 

for  this  evidently  expresses  the  perpendicularity, 
a  -  p  ±  p,  or  PA  J.  op. 
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We  may  therefore  already  perceive,  by  this  simple  geometrical 
construction^  although  the  mode  of  proving  it  as  a  trans/orma* 
Hon  in  this  calculus  is  for  a  while  reserved,  that  either  of  the  two 
last  equations  must  be  equivalent  in  its  import  or  signification  to 
the  following : 

because  if  we  bisect  oa  in  c  we  shall  have, 

a  a 

and  these  two  last  lines  are  obviously  equal  to  each  other  in 
length,  the  point  c  being  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

415.  More  generally,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing,  what 
indeed  is  not  pectdiar  to  the  theory  of  quaternions,  that  the 
semisum^  i(a  +  /3),  of  any  two  co-initial  sides  oa  and  ob,  of  any 
plane  triangle  aob,  represents  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  co- 
initial  bisector  oc  of  the  third  side  ab  ;  for  it  is  (see  fig.  88)  half 
of  the  co-initial  diagonal 
CD,  of  the  completed  pa- 
rallelogram (compare  art. 
100);  and  in  like  manner 
the  line  ca,  which  is  the 
half  of  the  other  diagonal, 
is  represented  by  the  semi- 
difference  ^  (a-  (i).  If then 
we  meet  the  equation, 


Fig.  88. 


-'D 


T(,-il3).T"-^. 


which  expresses  (see  fig.  89)  that  cp  is  equal 
in  length  to  ca,  or  that  the  locus  of  p  is  the 
sphere  with  ab  for  diameter,  the  right  angle 
in  the  semicircle  apb  will  enable  us  to  infer 
that  pa  JL  bp,  or  that  a  -p  JL  p  -  /3,  and  so 
will  give  this  other  equation. 


p-p 


=  0; 


2o 
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which  we  thus  see,  must  be  a  valid  transformation  of  the  former, 
although  the  rules  for  passing,  by  calcukUionf  from  either  of 
these  two  last  equations  to  the  other,  have  not  as  yet  been 
given.  Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that  if  we  make  /3  «  0,  we  shall 
thereby  place  the  point  B  at  the  origin  o,  and  so  change  the  last 
figure  89  to,  the  figure  87  of  the  preceding  article,  returning 
thus  to  the  particular  spheric  locus  there  constructed,  from  that 
more  generally  situated  sphere  which  has  been  since  expressed. 

416.  From  planes  and  spheres  we  can  of  course  pass  to  cir- 
cles, as  their  intersections  ;  thence  to  the  cone,  which  has  a 
circle  for  its  ba^se :  and  from  this  again  to  the  well-known  curves 
of  intersection  of  such  a  cone  with  a  plane,  or  to  the  conic  sec- 
tions commonly  so  called,  which  form  so  important  a  link  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  mathematics.  It  is  also  almost 
or  altogether  equally  easy,  so  far  as  mere  expression  is  con- 
cerned, to  deduce,  from  the  same  principles,  equations  which  shall 
represent  those  spherical  curves^  which,  under  the  name  of  sphe- 
rical coNics,  have  attracted  so  much  notice  from  geometers  of  our 
own  times  ;  and  of  which  some  mention  has  already  been  made,  by 
anticipation,  in  these  Lectures :  namely,  the  curves  of  intersec- 
tion of  a  cone  which  has  a  circular  base,  with  a  sphere  which  has' 
its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

417.  Thus  if  we  conceive  that  p,  q,  r,  s  are  four  points  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  point  p  being  variable,  but  the 
other  three  points  being  fixed  ;  while  o  is  any  other  given  point  of 
space,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  outside  the  given  plane  qrs, 
and  A  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  upon  that  plane,  let  fall  from 
o,  so  that  OAP,  OAQ,  OAR,  OAS,  are  right  angles;  if  also  we  denote 
OA  by  a,  and  op  by  p;  we  shall  then  (by  413)  have  the  follow- 
ing equation, 

a 

to  represent  the  plane  of  the  circle ;  and  in  order  to  complete  the 
expression  of  the  circumference^  it  only  remains  to  assign  the 
equation  of  some  sphere^  on  which  the  same  circle  shall  be  con- 
tained.  Now  we  can  always  conceive  such  a  sphere,  oqrs,  de- 
termined so  as  to  contain  the  given  origin  o,  which  has  been 
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supposed  external  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  qrs  ;  and  can  then, 
at  least  in  thought,  draw  the  diameter  ob  of  this  sphere,  and  de- 
note the  diameter  so  drawn  by  /3.  Thus  opb  will  be  a  right 
angle,  and  (compare  414)  the  sphere  oqrs  will  consequently  be 
expressed  by  the  equation, 

p 

The  SYSTEM  OF  THESE  TWO  EQUATIONS, 

8^  =  1,  S^=l, 

a  p 

will  therefore  represent  the  circle  qrs  ;  which  may,  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  the  two  vectors  a  and  /3,  be  made  to  coincide  with  any 
proposed  circle  in  space^  under  the  condition  that  its  plane  shall 
not  pass  through  the  origin  o.  This  mode  of  representing  a  cir- 
cle is  indeed  far  from  being  the  only  one  which  the  principles  of 
quaternions  supply ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  seem  to  suit  best 
our  present  stage  of  the  developement  of  this  Calculus. 

418.  If  now  we  multiply  together  the  two  equations  just 
found  for  the  circle  (supposing  o  external,  as  before),  their  pro^ 
ducif  namely,  the  new  equation 

se.s^=i, 

a        p 

may  easily  be  proved  to  represent  the  cone,  which  has  the  point 
o  for  its  vertex^  and  the  circle  qrs  for  its  base.  For  first,  that 
the  locus  represented  by  this  equation  is  a  cone  of  some  sort, 
with  the  origin  of  vectors  for  its  vertex,  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  the  equation  be  satisfied  by  any  one  value  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  it  is  satisfied  also  by  every  other  value  xp  of 
that  vector,  which  can  be  derived  from  the  former  value  p  by 
multiplying  it  by  any  scalar  x ;  since  the  recent  equation  may 
be  written  thus, 

a       xp 

we  may  therefore  at  pleasure  shorten,  lengthen,  or  reverse  the 
vector  OP  of  any  point  p  of  the  locus,  and  the  new  point  p'  thus 

2d2 
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obtained,  on  the  indefinite  right  line  op,  will  still  be  situated  upon 
the  locus.  And  in  order  to  determine,  next,  what  particular 
conCy  with  o  for  vertex,  is  represented  by  the  equation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, we  need  only  determine  the  form  and  position  of  some  one 
plane  section^  such  as  that  made  by  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

a 

Now  it  is  clear,  from  comparison  of  the  equations,  that  this  sec- 
tion  must  be  entirely  contained  upon  that  other  locuSy  of  which 
the  equation  is 

P 

that  is  (see  414,  417),  the  sphere  through  the  origin,  of  which  one 
diameter  is  the  vector  j3:  but  the  intersection  of  this  sphere  with 
the  last-mentioned  plane  is  precisely  that  circle  which  was  con- 
structed in  the  article  immediately  preceding.  We  see  therefore 
that  this  circle  is  one  section,  and  consequently  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  base^  of  the  cone  whose  equation  has  been  as- 
signed in  the  present  article. 

419.  If  then  with  that  equation,  namely,  with 

8^8^  =  1, 
a      p 

we  combine  this  other  equation, 

which  represents .  generally  a  new  plane^  if  7  be  a  new  constant 
vector,  we  shall  hereby  express  that  the  cone  with  circular  base 
is  cut  by  a  plane  not  passing  through  its  vertex ;  and  the  system 
of  these  two  equations  will  represent  (416)  a  conic  section: 
which  may  be  a  circle^  ellipse^  parabola^  or  hyperbola^  according 
to  the  values  assigned  to  the  three  constant  vectors^  a,  /3,  y. 
Conversely,  if  there  be  any  conic  section,  whose  form  and  posi- 
tion are  given  in  space,  and  if  any  origin  o  of  vectors  be  assumed 
outside  its  plane,  the  expression  of  the  curve  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  this  system  of  equations. 
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where  y  may  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  known  2iuAjixed  vector, 
namely,  the  perpendicular  from  the  assumed  origin  on  the  given 
plane  of  the  section  ;  but  in  which  the  two  other  constant  vec- 
tors, a  and  jS,  may  be  chosen  with  some  degree  of  arbitrariness ; 
since  it  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  they  may  both  be  multiplied  by 
any  common  scalar,  such  as  ^,  because  the  equation  of  the  cone 
may  evidently  be  written  as  follows  (compare  418) : 

sfsfS... 

^  ta       p 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  cone  remains  in  all  respects 
unaltered,  when  a  and  j3  are  changed  to  /3"^  and  a"^  respectively, 
420.  This  last  transformation  of  the  equation  of  the  cone  de- 
serves however  to  be  more  closely  considered,  both  as  an  exercise 
in  calculation,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  geometrical  signification. 
For  this  purpose  I  observe  that,  by  principles  already  explained, 
we  have  the  transformations  (see  118, 89,  408, 410, 85), 

S-  =  S.pa-^  =  SK.o->p  =  S.a->  =  p'S— , 
a  '^  '^     *        p 

and 

whence  it  follows  that  we  have,  identically,  for  any  three  vec- 
tors a,  j3,  p9 

and  consequently  that  the  equation  of  the  cone,  employed  in  the 
two  preceding  articles,  may  be  put  under  the  form, 

thus  justifying  the  remark  which  was  made  at  the  end  of  419. 
The  same  new  form  of  the  equation  shews  that  the  same  cone  is 
cut  by  the  plane 
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in  a  NBW  CIRCLE,  contained  upon  the  sphere 

p 

the  plane  of  this  new  circle  being  not  genercdly  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  that  other  circle  (417),  which  was  made  (in  418)  the  base 
of  the  cone  here  considered.  In  short  we  find  ourselves  con- 
ducted anew,  by  this  easy  process  of  calculation  with  quaternions, 
to  the  recognition  of  that  antiparallbl  or  subcontrary  sec- 
tion of  an  oblique  cone  with  circular  base,  of  which  the  existence 
was  geometrically  demonstrated  by  ApoUonius  of  Perga,  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  (in  the  Fifth  Proposition  of  his  First 
Book  upon  Conies).  And  the  equation  found  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle, for  the  plane  of  such  a  subcontrary  section,  expresses  ano- 
ther known  and  remarkable  property  of  that  section,  or  of  the 
cone  to  which  it  belongs ;  namely,  that  this  subcontrary  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  plane 

which  touches  at  the  vertex  o,  the  sphere  oqrs,  circumscribed 
about  that  vertex  o,  and  about  the  given  circular  base  qrs  (see 
arts.  417,  418). 

421.  Again,  let  the  same  cone  be  supposed  to  be  cut  by  a 
concentric  sphere  ;  that  is  (416),  by  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at 
the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  therefore  (here)  at  the  origin  o  of 
vectors;  while  the  length  of  its  radius  shall  be  represented  by 
some  given  and  constant  uumber,  c.  One  form  of  the  equation 
of  this  sphere  is  (see  110), 

another  form  (by  111)  is, 

p*  +  c» »  0 ; 
and  another  is, 

p  +  y 
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if  Y  be  the  given  vector  of  some  one  point  upon  the  spheric  sur- 
face, as  appears  by  changing  a  to  y,  and  /3  to  -  y,  in  the  last 
equation  of  415.  If  then  we  combine  any  one  of  these  three 
forms  for  the  equation  of  the  sphere^  with  any  one  of  the  forms 
lately  given  for  the  equation  of  the  concentric  cone^  or  any  legi- 
timate transformation  of  the  former  with  any  such  transformation 
of  the  latter,  we  shall  obtain  a  system  of  two  (scalar)  equations, 
which  will  represent  a  spherical  conic  (see  again  416).  The 
ttoo  planes  through  the  vertex^  or  centre,  o,  which  are  pa- 
rallel respectively,  to  the  two  sets  of  circular  sections  of  the 
oblique  cone,  have  been  named  by  M.  Chasles  the  two  cyclic 
PLANES  of  that  cone;  thus,  for  the  cone  whose  equation  is 

a     p 
the  two  cyclic  planes  have  for  equations 

which  may  also  be  thus  written  (compare  420), 

S.ap  =  0,   S./3p  =  0, 
or  thus, 

S.pa  =  0,  S.p/3  =  0. 

The  same  eminent  geometer  has  given  the  name  of  cyclic  arcs 
(compare  296),  to  the  two  great  circles^  wherein  the  sphere 
round  the  vertex  is  cut  by  the  two  cyclic  planes ;  the  equations 
of  one  cyclic  arc  may  therefore  here  be  written  thus, 

S  •  a/9  B  0,  Tp  =  c ; 

and  those  of  the  other  cyclic  arc  as  follows, 

S.i3p  =  0,  Tp^c; 

but  these  equations  admit  of  various  transformations^  which  have 
in  part  been  indicated  already.  The  results  of  this  article  and  of 
the  one  preceding  it  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  figures 
68,  .  .  .  64,  of  arts.  294,  ...  301. 

422.  As  another  geometrical  example  of  the  utility  of  consi- 
dering the  scalar  parts,  of  the  quotients  or  products  of  any  two 
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directed  lines,  and  of  employing  the  notation  Sj,  let  us  propose 
to  draw  from  a  given  external  point  s,  a  rectilinear  tangent  st, 
to  a  given  sphere  round  o, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure 
90.  Let  o  be  origin  of 
vectors,  and  let 


Fig.  90. 


OS  =  (T,    OT  =  T, 

OA  =  a,  Ta  =  a, 

A  being  the  point  where 
the  line  os  crosses  the 
given  spheric  surface ; 
then,  either  because  the 
sought  point  of  contact  t 
must  be  situated  at  once 
on  the  given  sphere  round  o,  and  also  on  that  other  known  sphere 
through  o,  which  has  the  bisecting  point  c  of  the  given  line  os  for 
centre,  or  has  that  line  os  for  a  diameter ;  or  because  the  length 
of  OT  is  =a,  and  the  angle  ots  is  right;  we  have  the  two  equa- 
tions of  condition  (compare  421,  414), 

and  therefore,  by  multiplying  them  together,  we  obtain  this  third 
equation, 

S .  (XT  =  -  a' ; 
which  gives, 


r         a' 


^' 


and  expresses  therefore  (see  413)  that  the  sought  point  t  is 
situated  on  a  certain  known  plane^  perpendicular  to  rr  or  to  os, 
and  crossing  that  known  line  in  a  point  m,  of  which  the  vector  is 

/i  =  OM  =  -aV'^ 

Conversely,  if  the  point  t  be  taken  anywhere  on  the  circumfe- 
rence of  that  circle^  in  which  this  plane  intersects  the  given 
spheric  surface,  and  of  which  intersection  the  equations  are 
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then  that  point  t  will  also  satisfy  the  condition, 
S.<TT  =  r%  orS-=l; 


r 


but  this  last  equation  gives,  by  414,  the  perpendicularity, 
<T-T  ±t;  and  thus,  the  angle  ots  being  right,  the  line  st  will 
be,  as  was  required,  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  round  o.  We  are 
therefore  led,  by  this  easy  process  of  calculation^  to  recognise 
the  well-known  cone  of  tangents^  drawn  from  the  external  point 
s,  and  the  circle  of  contact  (with  m  for  centre),  along  which  that 
cone  envelopes  the  given  sphere.  And  as  regards  the  plane  of 
this  circle,  the  equation  of  that  plane  may  be  thus  written  (with 
the  recent  signification  of /i), 

where,  because  ju  =  -a'(r~S  we  have  (by  principles  already  ex- 
plained, respecting  tensors,  versors,  and  reciprocals), 

U/ii  =  +U<t;  Tfi^a^Ta'K 

That  is  to  say,  cm  has  the  same  direction  as  os ;  and  the  rectan- 
gle under  om  and  os  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  given  radius 
OA :  in  fact  we  may  write, 

)U(T  =  (-a'=)a^ 

423.  Whether  the  given  point  s  be  (as  above)  an  external^ 
or  a  superficial^  or  even  an  internal  point,  with  respect  to  the 
given  sphere,  provided  that  it  be  not  actually  at  the  centre  o, 
we  can  always  deduce  from  its  vector  <r  a  finite  and  connected 
vector, /Li  =  -aVS  or,  in  other  words,  we  can  determine  a  con- 
nected point  M,  which  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  recently  as- 
signed, respecting  distance  and  direction;  and  then  the  plane 
which  is  drawn  through  this  point  m,  perpendicularly  to  cm  or  to 
OS,  is  said  to  be  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  s,  with  reference 
to  the  given  sphere;  while  this  point  s  is  said,  conversely,  to  be 
the  POLE  of  that  plane :  and  any  point  p,  upon  the  polar  plane, 
is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  s.  To  express  these  conceptions  with 
the  notations  of  the  present  calculus,  we  may  denote  op  by  p, 
and  then  shall  have  the  following  equation  of  the  polar  plane : 
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g2=1;  orS. p<y  =  -a»; 

such  then  is  the  condition  for  the  variable  vector  p  (from  the 
centre  o)  terminating  in  a  point'  p,  which  is  conjugate  to  the 
given  point  s,  wherein  the  given  vector  <r  terminates.  And  be- 
cause we  may  also  write  the  last  equation  as  follows : 

we  see  that  the  relation  of  two  conjugate  points  is  one  of  rbci- 
PROCITT,  or  that  the  polar  plane  of  p  passes  in  turn  through  s^ 
as  is  exhibited  in  figure  90.  It  is  true  that  this  reciprocal  rela- 
tion between  two  conjugate  points  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
who  are  even  moderately  acquainted  with  geometry;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  useful  to  reproduce  it  here,  as  being  a  consequence, 
or  an  interpretation,  in  this  calculus,  of  the  identical  equation^ 

S  •  p<r  =  S  .  apf 

which  expresses  that  any  two  conjugate  products^  such  as  p<r  and 
op,  have  a  common  scalar  part  (compare  89,  408).  And  this 
seems  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  remarking,  that  each  of 
these  two  equivalent  symbols,  S  •  pu  and  S  .  ay>,  may  be  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lineSy  p  and  <r,  iittf^ 
tiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  supplement  of  the  angle  between 
them  ;  or  that,  in  symbols, 

S  .  /oo  =  Tp  To  cos  (w  -  ^0)9 

if  pa  denote  the  angle  between  the  directions  ot  p  and  o.  In  fact 
this  last  formula  may  also  be  thus  written, 

SU  .  /o<T= cos  (tt  -  (iff) ; 

and  accordingly,  we  have  seen  (in  411)  that  in  general,  for  any 
quaternion  q^ 

SUj«coszj, 

and  also  (in  88,  118)  that 

L-ptr^v-L.  pa'^  =  ir  -  pV 

(In  the  Fourth  Lecture  the  symbol  q  was  used  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  but  only  as  a  temporary  notation.) 
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424.  The  geometrical  signification  of  the  scalar  part,  S  .  /3ci9 
of  the  product  of  any  two  inclined  vectors,  a  and  /3»  may  also  be 
deduced  as  follows,  from  principles  already  laid  down,  without 
any  reference  to  cosines,  or  polars,  or  circles :  and  may  afterwards 
be  applied  to  form  expressions  for  certain  other  geometrical  loci. 

Since  a*  is  a  (negative)  scalar,  we  have  by  407,  410,  and  by 
the  properties  (118)  of  reciprocals  of  vectors,  the  transforma- 
tions (compare  420)  : 

if  /3'  denote,  as  in  fig,  85,  art.  406,  the  projection  of  j3  on  a,  or 
the  part  or  component  of  the  given  vector  /3,  which  has  either 
the  same  direction  as  the  other  given  vector  a,  or  else  the  oppo- 
site direction,  according  as  the  angle  /3a,  between  a  and  /3,  is 
acute  or  obtuse;  while  this  projection  vanishes^  like  the  S  of  fig. 
86,  art.  412,  when  the  angle  between  the  two  given  vectors  is 
right.  But,  by  art.  84,  the  product  of  any  two  similarly  directed 
lines  in  space  is  (in  this  whole  calculus)  a  negative  number,  while 
the  product  of  two  oppositely  directed  lines  is  equal,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  9i positive  number;  and  when  one  of  the  lines  vanishes, 
their  product  vanishes  also.  With  respect  then  to  the  sign  of  the 
scalar  part  of  j3a,  since  this  part  has  been  just  now  shewn  to 
be  equal  to  the  product  j3'a,  we  may  establish  the  formula : 

S .  /3a  =  0,  according  as  /3a  =  -  ; 

the  contrast  of  which  to  the  first  formula  of  art.  412,  or  to  the 
following, 

S .  j3o'*  =  0,  according  as  /3a  =  ^, 

is  remarkable,  but  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  principles. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  product  fia  may  be  formed  from 
the  quotient  /3a '^  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  the  square  of  the 
vector  a,  which  square  (by  85)  is  always  a  negative  scalar;  the 
versor  of  the  product  /3a  is  therefore  simply  the  negative  of  the 
versor  of  the  quotient  /3a"  ^  (see  188,  113);  and  consequently  we 
may  write, 

U./3a  =  -U./3a-S 
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which  gives  immediately  this  other  relation, 

SU./3a  =  -SU.i3a-'. 

The  supplementary  character  (referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  last 
article),  of  the  angle  of  the  product  ^  /3a»  as  contrasted  with  the 
angle  of  the  quotient^  /3a~S  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
renmmbery  in  the  geometrical  applications  of  this  calculus,  may 
also  be  deduced  anew,  or  if  it  had  been  forgotten  it  might  be  re* 
covered^  from  the  consideration  that  since  (by  1 11)  a'  =  -  Ta%  we 
have  the  transformation, 

which  shews  that  the  two  quaternions  /3a  and  -/3a'\  or  the  pro- 
duct and  the  negative  of  the  quotient  of  any  two  vectors,  since 
they  differ  only  by  the  scalar  and  positive  factor  Ta',  must  have 
one  common  angle  ;  while  the  angle  of  the  negative  of  any  quater- 
nion J,  is  (by  183)  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  that  quater- 
nion itself.  Thus  the  last  formula  of  the  foregoing  article  is  re- 
produced, under  the  form, 

Z../3a  =  i:(-/3a-0  =  ir-^.i3a-*  =  7r-/3a. 

And  with  respect  to  the  magnitude^  or  numerical  amount  (ab- 
stracting from  the  sign\  of  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  /3a,  we 
have,  by  the  present  article  (compare  109,  110) : 

TS./3a  =  T./3'a  =  T/3'.Ta; 

this  sought  numerical  amount  is  therefore  simply  the  numerical 
value  or  expression  for  the  rectangle  under  the  one  given  line  (a) 
and  the  projection  (/3')  of  the  other  line  (/3)  thereon.  It  is  clear 
that  since  the  two  conjugate  products^  /3a  and  a/3,  have  always 
(89,  408,  423)  the  same  scalar  part,  so  th$it 

S  •  a/3  =  S  .  /3a, 

we  must,  by  the  present  article,  have  the  equation  (see  also  85), 

a/3  =  /3a,  or/3a  =  a0', 

if  a'  denote  the  projection  of  a  on  /3.  And  in  order  to  express 
the  projection  /3',  of  any  one  line  /3  on  any  other  line  a,  we  see 
that  we  may  write  (compare  407), 
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^'=S.^a-^a;  or, /3'=  S  . /Sa"*  x  a; 

or  any  legitimate  transformation  of  either  of  these  two  expres- 
sions, such  as  the  following : 

^'  =  a-^S.j3a;  or,  j3'  =  aS./3a-». 

425.  As  a  new  application  of  these  principles  respecting  the 
scalar  part  of  a  product  of  two  vectors,  let  us  resume  fig.  90,  of 
art.  422.  In  that  figure,  by  the  rudiments  of  geometry,  the 
square  on  the  line  st  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  so  and  sm  ; 
which  last  line,  sm,  is  the  projection  of  st  on  so.  Now,  when 
directions  are  attended  to,  we  have  (by  422)  the  expressions, 

SO  =  -<t;  ST  =  r-(r;  SM ^fji-tr; 

and  therefore  (by  recent  results/, 

S.  ((r-r)(r  =  S(sT  xso)  =  SM  X  so«=(<y-/£)a; 

in  which  last  product  of  lines  the  directions  of  the  two  factors  are 
similar^  and  therefore  (by  84)  the  product  itself  is  negative;  as  is 
also,  for  the  same  reason  (85,  lll,.&c.)  the  square  of  r-(r.  This 
product  and  this  square  agree  therefore  in  ihensigngy  being,  both 
of  them,  negative  scalars  ;  and  their  numerical  magnitudes  also 
agree,  because  one  expresses  the  area  of  the  rectangle  osm,  and 
the  other  the  equivalent  area  of  the  square  on  the  tangent  st; 
we  may  therefore  equate  them  to  each  other,  or  may  write, 

(a-;i)<T  =  (<T-r)«: 

or,  by  the  formula  immediately  preceding, 

S.((T-r)a=»(<y-r)». 

In  fact  this  is  equivalent  to  the  following, 

and  when  put  under  this  last  form,  it  expresses  (compare  414) 
that  the  projection  of  so  on  ST  coincides  with  st  itself,  or  that 
the  angle  STO  is  right.  But  also,  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
STo,  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  two  other  sides,  or,  in  symbols. 
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that  is,  by  art.  422,  and  by  principles  with  which  we  have  now 
become  familiar, 

-ff»  =  _((r-r)*  +  aS  or  (r-ir)»  =  ff*  +  a». 

Again,  by  what  has  been  shewn  in  the  present  article,  we  have 

{S.<r(r-a))»  =  (r-,r)«5 

we  may  therefore  write  the  equation, 

{ S .  (T  (r  -  a) ) «  =  ( <T»  +  a«)  (r  -  <y )«  : 

which  must  hold  good,  not  merely  for  the  particular  point  of 
contact' T  in  fig.  90,  whose  vector  from  o  has  been  above  denoted 
by  r,  but  for  every  other  pointy  such  as  u  in  the  same  figure, 
which  is  contained  upon  the  circle  of  contact  (perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure).  And  because  the  formula  last  written 
remains  essentially  unchanged,  when  r-(r  is  multiplied  by  any 
positive  or  negative  scalar,  we  see  farther  (compare  the  reason- 
ing in  art.  418),  that  if,  to  mark  more  clearly  that  r  is  now 
treated  as  a  variable  vector ^  we  change  that  symbol  to  p,  as  in 
some  former  expressions  for  geometrical  /oct,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion,  namely, 

{S.aOo-a))»=(«T»  +  a«)(p-iT)S 

is  the  EQUATION  OF  THE  ENVELOPING  CONE,  which  has  the  ex- 
tremity s  of  the  vector  a  for  vertex,  and  touches  the  sphere,  with 
radius  a,  described  round  the  origin  o,  along  that  circle  of  con- 
tact of  which  one  diameter  is  the  chord  tu.  It  is  still  more  easy 
to  see,  by  analogous  but  shorter  calculations,  that  if  we  conceive 
a  new  conCy  which  shall  have  its  vertex  at  the  centre  o  of  the 
same  enveloped  sphere,  and  shall  pass  through  the  same  circle  of 
contact  (cutting  the  former  cone  perpendicularly  along  that  cir« 
cle),  this  new  cone  will  have  for  its  equation,  if  p  be  its  variable 
vector, 

(S.<yp)»  +  aV*=0. 

426.  The  symbol  S  enables  us  also  to  form  with  ease  expres- 
sions for  RIGHT  LINES  in  space,  considered  as  being  each  the  in- 
(ersectiofi  of  two  planes.   Thus  the  intersection  of  the  two  cyclic 
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planes  of  the  oblique  cone  (418)  with  circular  base,  of  which  cone 
the  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

S  •pa"*  •  S .  /3p'*=  1, 

or  the  right  line  through  the  vertex  of  this  cone,  which  is  called 
by  Chasles  the  major  axis,  has  its  direction  and  position  repre- 
sented (see  421)  by  the  system  of  the  two  equations, 

S  .  a/9  ~  0,  S  •  j3/9  =  0. 

Or  to  take  a  more  elementary  example,  let  it  be  required  to  re- 
present by  equations,  on  a  similar  plan,  the  polar  o/a  given 
RIGHT  LINE,  taken  with  respect  to  a  given  sphere,  such  as  that 
of  which  the  equation  is 

namely  the  sphere  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin  o,  and  has 
its  radius  =a.  Supposing  the  given  line  to  be  determined  by  two 
given  points  a,  s'  through  which  it  passes,  and  writing 

OP  =  p,  OS  =  a,  os'  =  <T , 

we  may  suppose  that  p  is  a  variable  point  on  the  sought  polar  of 
ss',  and  are  to  express  that  this  point  p  is  conjugate  to  both  s  and 
s',  or  that  it  is  situated  in  the  intersection  o/ their  polar  planes 
(423) ;  we  have  therefore,  as  the  required  equations  of  the  polar 
of  the  line  ss",  the  following  (see  again  423)  : 

S .  p(r  =  -  a' ;  S .  p<T  =  "  a*. 

Let  p'  be  another  point  on  this  polar  line,  and  let  op'=p  ;  then 
in  like  manner, 

S  .  pa  =  -  a',  S .  pa  =  -  a* ; 
we  have  therefore, 

S  .  pa  =  -  a'  =  S .  /oV,  and  S . pa  ^—a^  =  S  •  pa  ; 

and  consequently  we  see  that  the  two  given  points  s  and  s'  are  (as 
is  well  known)  each  situated  on  the  polar  of  the  new  line  pp'  ;  or 
in  other  words,  the  continued  equation, 

S  .  pa  =  S  .  pa  =  S . pa  =  S  .  pa*  =  -  a', 

expresses  that  the  two  lines,  pp' and  ss',  are  reciprocal  po- 
LARS  of  each  other.    (In  fig.  90,  the  polar  of  PS  would  be  a  right 
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line  nn',  drawn  through  the  point  N,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  figure ;  and  if  n'  be  conceived  to  b'e  on  the  surface  of  the 
given  sphere  round  o,  the  tangent  plane  to  that  sphere  at  that 
point  will  pass  through  the  right  line  ps.) 

427.  But  however  useful  the  symbol  S  may  be,  in  thus  form- 
ing equations  of  loci,  and  otherwise  applying  the  calculus  of  qua* 
ternions,  it  is  important  to  be  familiar  also  with  the  signification 
and  employment  of  the  connected  symbol  V :  and  indeed  the 
treatment  of  vectors  is  even  more  peculiarly  the  business  of  this 
calculus,  than  operations  upon  acalars,  although  both  must  often 
be  combined.  The  signification  of  the  vector  part  of  the  quo- 
tient of  two  lines  having  been  sufliciently  explained  in  art.  407, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  now  the  vector  part  of 
their producty  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  by  which  we  have 
passed  from  the  scalar  of  a  quotient  to  the  scalar  of  a  product  of 
two  lines.  If  /S"  be,  as  in  fig.  85,  that  part  or  component  of  the 
vector  j3  which  is  perpendicular  to  another  given  vector  a,  then 
since,  by  407, 

V./3a->  =  ^VS 

we  need  only  multiply  both  numbers  by  the  scalar  a',  and  we  find 
the  expression : 

V./3a  =  /3"a; 

where  the  symbol  jS^a  can  at  once  be  interpreted,  by  principles 
laid  down  in  former  Lectures,  respecting  a  product  of  two  rect- 
angular vectors.  To  make  more  clear  the  application  of  those 
earlier  principles  to  the  present  question,  conceive  that  after 
letting  fall  from  b  the  perpendicular  bb'  on  oa,  as  in  the  recently 
cited  figure  85,  we  then,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  91,  erect  at  o  another 
perpendicular  ob''  to  the  same  line 
OA,  which  new  line  ob''  shall  be  pa- 
rallel and  equal  to  b'b,  and  shall  have 
the  same  (not  the  opposite)  direction, 
and  may  therefore  (97,  98)  be  de- 
noted by  /3%  as  well  as  the  former 
line  b'b  itself;  just  as  j3  may  denote 
AD  as  well  as  6b,  if  d  be  the  point  on 


Fig.  91. 
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B*B  which  completes  the  parallelogram  aobd  :  although  it  ap- 
pears more  convenient  here  to  make  |3  still  denote  the  final  ray 
OB  of  the  biradial  aob,  which  represents  the  quotient  /Sa'S  or  q. 
If  now  we  conceive  this  figure  91  to  be  laid  horizontally  on  a 
table,  with  its  face  upward,  it  is  clear  that  a  right-handed  and 
quadrantal  rotation,  round  the  new  multiplier  line  /3%  would 
cause  the  co-initial  multiplicand  line  a  to  assume  a  downward  di<* 
rection  ;  such  therefore,  by  the  rule  of  art.  82,  must  here  be  the 
direction  of  the  product  line^  /S'^a,  or  V .  /3a ;  while  the  length  of 
that  product  line  is,  by  another  part  of  the  same  rule  of  82,  the 
product  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  factor  lines,  or  is  numerically 
equivalent  to  the  rectangle  under  oa  and  ob%  or  to  the  area  of 
the  lately-mentioned  parallelogram,  aobd.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  axis  of  the  quotient,  namely  Ax  .  /3a"S  or  \JVq  (41 1), 
is,  for  the  same  supposed  position  or  aspect  (93)  of  the  figure,  a 
line  directed  upward;  and  generally  we  see  that  the  vector 
PARTS  qf  the  PRODUCT  /3a  and  quotient  /3a"*  of  any  two 
LINES,  a  and  /3,  have  their  directions  opposite.  In  symbols, 
if  y  =  /3a"*  «=  ob  -5-  OA,  then 

UV.^a  =  -UVj;  TV./3a-£7/AOB; 

this  last  symbol  being  employed  to  denote  the  area  of  the  com- 
pleted parallelogramj  aobd,  or  the  doubled  area  of  the  trian- 
gle, AOB. 

428.  We  know  then  perfectly  how  to  interpret  the  symbol 
V .  /3a,  or  the  vector  of  the  product  of  any  two  lines  proposed ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  recently  noticed  relation  of  opposition^ 
between  the  versors  of  the  vectors  of  product  and  quotient, 

UV.^a  — UV./3a-S 

we  may  regard  this  as  connected  with  the  analogous  opposition  of 
signs  (in  art.  424)  between  th^  yersors  of  the  product  and  quo- 
tient themselves,  namely, 

U.^a  =  -U.^a-*: 

or  with  the  circumstance  (see  again  424)  that  /3a  only  differs  by 
the  positive  factor  Ta'  from  the  negative  of  j[}a~';  at  least  if  we 
combine  this  circumstance  with  the  formula  of  art.  183,  for  the 
axis  of  the  negative  of  a  quaternion,  namely, 

2b 
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Ax .  (-  gr)  =  -  Ax .  y. 

Or  we  may  consider  the  opposition  of  the  axes  {ox  of  the  vereon 
of  the  vector  parts),  of  the  product  and  quotient  of  two  lines,  as 
being  a  consequence  of  the  opposite  characters  of  the  two  corres- 
ponding rotations^  from  the  multiplier  /3  to  the  multiplicand  c^  in 
the  product  fix  a  (arts.  87,  88,  &c.)9  and  from  the  divisor  line  a 
to  the  dividend  line  /3,  in  the  quotient  /3  -s-  a  (40,  118,  &c.) ;  or 
in  the  two  quaternions,  which  are  equcd  to  this  product  and  this 
quotient  respectively,  when  those  quaternions  are  regarded  as 
operating  in  the  way  of  version.  And  in  the  geometrical  appK" 
cations  of  this  calculus,  it  will  be  found  important  to  remember 
that  the  rotation  round  the  line  V.  /3a  from  /3  to  a  is  positive; 
whereas  the  positive  rotation  round  V  •  /3a~^  conducts  on  the 
contrary  from  a  towards  /3.  Observe  the  contrcuted  directions 
of  those  tvio  curved  arrows  in  the  recent  figure  91,  which  are 
marked  respectively,  g  and  /3''a ;  also  the  Hmilarity  of  the  direc- 
tion of  this  last  arrow  to  that  which  corresponds  to  K;.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  here,  as  one  of  the  connexions  of  quaternions 
with  trigonometry^  that  whereas,  by  423, 

S.^o  =  -T/3  Tocos /3a, 
we  have  now, 

TV./3o  =  +  T^Tasin^a, 

/3a  Still  denoting  the  acute  or  right  or  obtuse  angle  between  the 
two  lines  a  and  /*(•  Or  we  may  write  more  simply  the  two  trigo- 
nometrical transformations, 

SU,^a  =  -C08/$a;   TVU.^a  =  +  8in/^; 

and  may  regard  these  expressions  as  being  connected  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  art.  411,  through  the  supplementary  cha- 
racter (1 18,  423)  of  the  angle  of  the  product  of  two  lines,  as  com- 
pared with  the  angle  of  the  factors. 

429.  It  is  evident  from  the  two  last  articles,  and  especially 
from  the  formula, 

when  combined  with  our  general  principles  respecting  products  of 
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rectang;ular  lines,  that  the  veetar  of  the  product,  as  well  as  the 
vector  of  the  quotient,  qfanp  two  inclined  lines  a,  fif  is  perpendi- 
cular to  both  those  lines,  and  therefore  to  their  plane:  thus  ge- 
nerally, 

y.^±a;  V./3a±/3. 

Hence,  although  we  may  write  (compare  the  two  first  expressions 
for  /S',  towards  the  end  of  art.  424),  the  two  following  general  ex- 
pressions for  the  part  /3'  of  any  vector  /3,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  a  given  vector  a, 

yet  we  must  not  tiansform  these  expressions  into  the  following, 

^^-a-»V./3a,  /3"-aV./3a-»: 
because  the  two  products  of  rectangular  vectors, 

a-*xV.^o,  andaxV./3a-S 

undergo  each  a  change  of  sign  (by  82),  when  the  order  of  their 
factors  is  changed.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  we  may  write 
the  two  following  general  expressions  for  the  component  j3*  of /3 
(contrast  with  these  the  analogous  expressions  for  the  other  com- 
ponent ^,  given  at  the  end  of  424) : 

Again,  thb  vbctor  part  of  thb  prodcct  of  ant  two  limbs 

a,   /3,    CHAMOBS    SIGN    WHBM   THB    TWO    FACTORS    ARB    IMTBR* 

chanobd;  or  in  symbols, 

whatever  may  be  the  angle  which  a  and  ^  make  with  each  other : 
in  feet,  by  89  and  408, 

a^-K.^a,  andVK--V. 

This  conclusion  may  be  illustrated  by  the  recent  figure  91,  in 
which  the  three  points  c,  b,  c",  and  the  two  vectors  y,  7",  may 
be  said  to  be  the  reflexions  of  the  three  other  points  b,  d,  b%  and 
of  the  two  other  vectors  /3,  /3*,  with  respect  to  the  line  oa,  or  a. 
For,  in  this  figure  'dl,  without  at  present  assuming  any  know- 
ledge of  the  formula 

2b2 
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wbicfa  would  be  given  by  the  principles  of  the  Sixth  Lectare 
(see  arts.  290, 291)i  we  may  see  that  we  must  have  the  eqoation, 

7a  =  a/3; 

for  these  two  last  products  are  quaternions  with  equal  tensors, 
and  with  equal  versors;  because  the  two  parallelograms,  bcoa 
and  AOBD,  have  equal  areas  and  angles,  and  have  also  one  com- 
mon aspect ;  or  because  the  rotation  from  y  to  a  is  equal  in  all 
respects  to  that  from  atofi,  while  the  lengths  of  the  lines  /3,  y 
are  equal,  so  that 

U.yasU.a/S,   T.ya^T.o/S. 
Hence, 

V.a/3-V.7ra-/a  =  -j3^a«-V.^a, 

because  y'^-^'f  in  the  same  fig.  91.     We  have  therefore  also, 

because  (by  117)  the  reciprocal  of  a  vector  is  itself  another  vec- 
tor ;  and  therefore  are  at  liberty  to  establish  the  two  following 
formulso,  as  general  expressions^  the  component  /3^  of  /3>  which 
is  perpendicular  to  a ; 

in  addition  to  the  two  other  expressions  for  the  same  component 

fir. 

/3"-V.j3a.a-^-V.j3a-i.a, 

which  agree  with  the  two  first  of  those  considered  in  the  present 
article. 

430.  Let  p,  in  fig.  91,  be  any  arbitrary  point  on  the  indefi- 
nite right  line,  which  is  drawn  parallel  to  a  or  to  oa,  through  the 
point  B  ;  and  let  its  vector  op  be  denoted  by  p.  Then  the  com- 
ponent of  this  vector  p,  which  is  perpendicular  to  a,  is  still  ob% 
or  P";  and  consequently  we  have  the  equation, 

Conversely  if  we  meet  the  equation, 

y.pa^V.pa, 
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where  a  is  still  supposed  to  denote  some  given  and  actual  (or 
non-evanescent)  line,  we  can  infer  from  it,  by  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle,  that  the  components  of  /3  and  p  which  are  perpendicular  to 
a  are  equal ;  and  therefore  that  these  two  vectors,  /3  and  p^  can 
only  differ  in  their  components  parallel  to  a;  or  more  concisely, 
we  can,  from  the  last  written  equation^  infer  iheparaUeUtmy 

which  may  also  be  thus  denoted^  under  the  form  oi  another  equO" 
tiouj  freed  from  the  symbol  of  operation  V,  but  introducing  in 
its  stead  another  letter  x^  to  denote  an  arbitrary  scalar  co-fffi- 
cientf 

p  =  P  +  aa. 

Any  one  of  the  forroulss  involving  p,  in  the  present  article,  will 
therefore  express  that  this  variable  vector  p  terminates  in  a  point 
p,  of  which  the  locus  is  the  riqht  linb,  drawn  through  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  vector  /3,  and  parallel  to  the  other  given  vector  a : 
or  in  connexion  with  figure  91,  it  will  express  that  the  locus  of  p 
is  the  indefinite  right  line  which  is  drawn  through  b  and  b\  And 
because  the  product  of  two  parallel  lines  is  (by  84)  a  scalar^ 
which  has  (407|  412)  no  vector  part^  we  may  substitute  for  the 
recent  formula  of  parallelism,  this  other  equation : 

V.O>-0)a-O; 

which  will  therefore  serve  to  express  the  same  rectilinear  locus 
as  that  expressed  by  the  former  equation,  • 

V.po  =  V./3a, 

whereof  indeed  it  will  soon  be  found  to  be,  by  the  distributive 
principle,  a  transjbrmation.  It  may  here  be  noted  that,  by 
making  /3  »  0,  we  obtain  the  following  equation  for  the  indefinite 
right  line,  whereof  oa  or  a  is  a  given  part, 

V./wi-O. 
The  equation 

V(pV.0a)«O,  orV.pV.0a  =  O, 

would  express  that  p  had  the  direction  of  ±  V.  /3a»  or  (by  429) 
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that  it  was  perpendicular  to  the  ptane  of  a  and  /3 ;  wheieaB  this 
other  eqnation, 

S.pV.0a«O, 

would  express  that  p  was  perpendicular  to  that  perpendicular, 
or  that  the  three  lines  a,  j3,  p,  were  coplanar.  Li  general,  the 
two  symbols, 

V.pV.0aH-V./3a,  andS./>V.j3a^V.j3a, 

denote  those  two  parts  or  components  of  any  proposed  vector  p, 
which  are  respectively  coplapar  with  a»  /3,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  those  two  lines. 

431.  If  with  the  recent  significations  of  a^  /3,  /3*,  7,  7%  we 
oblige  the  variable  vector  p  to  satisfy  this  other  equation, 

we  shall  then  have  (by  429)» 

V .  pa  «  V .  o^  e  V  •  ya  =  7^0, 

and  the  component  of  p,  perpendicular  to  a,  will  coincide  with 
the  corresponding  component  y'ofyx  we  shall  therefore  have 
(by  the  principles  of  the  last  article)  the  formulae, 

where  x  is  still  an  arbitrary  scalar.  The  locus  of  p  will,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  be  the  indefinite  strmght  line  through  c,  in  fig.  91, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  given  line  oa.  And  if,  instead  of  equat- 
ing V.  joa  to  ±  V.  /3a,  we  should  equate  only  their  squares  or 
their  tensors^  writing, 

(V.pay-(V.^a)% 
or, 

TV.pa-TV.jSa; 

we  should  then  express  merely  that  the  length  of  the  component 
of  p,  perpendicular  to  c^  was  equal  to  T)3'' ;  or  that  such  was  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  p  on  the  indefinite 
right  line  through  oa  :  or  finally,  that  the  locus  of  p  was  a  cy- 
linder OF  REVOLUTION,  with  that  line  oa  for  its  eunst  and  with 
B  for  one  of  the  points  upon  its  su^m».     Another  mode  of  ar- 
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riving  at  this  cylindrical  locus  for  p,  as  the  geometrical  interpre- 
tation of  the  last  written  equation  in  p,  is  to  observe  that  this 
equation  shews  (by  427)  that  the  two  triangles,  aob,  aop,  with 
the  common  base  oa,  have  their  areas  (or  more  immediately 
their  doubled  areas)  equal  in  amount ;  from  which  it  follows  that 
their  altitudes  must  be  equal,  at  least  in  length :  or  that  their 
two  vertices,  b  and  p,  are  at  equcd  perpendicular  distances  from 
the  common  base,  oa.  In  fig.  91,  the  cylinder  in  question  would 
be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  indefinite  right  line  bb'', 
round  the  line  oa  as  an  axis.  And  if  we  choose  to  leave  the  dia- 
meter,  or  the  thickness,  of  the  cylinder  round  this  axis  undeter- 
mined, we  have  only  to  assume  that  2aTa~^  is  equal  to  some  po- 
sitive and  constant  although  arbitrary'scalar,  denoting  the  length 
of  the  diameter,  and  to  write  the  equation, 

TV.pa  =  a;  or,  (V.|Ki)»  +  a»=0. 

For  the  same  reason  the  equation, 

TV.p^-i  =  6,  or(V.p/3-y+****> 
will  represent  another  cylinder  of  revolution,  whose  radius  is 
B  6T/3,  and  whose  axis,  passing  through  the  origin,  coincides  in 
position  with  the  given  vector  /3,  while  p  denotes  the  variable 
vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  upon  this  new  cylindrical  surface. 
432.  If  this  last  cylinder  be  cut  by  the  plane 

which  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  revolution,  the  section  must 
evidently  be  a  circle;  and  accordingly  the  present  calculus  re- 
cognises this  result,  by  giving,  as  a  consequence  of  the  two  equa- 
tions last  written,  another  equation  representing  a  sphere,  on  the 
surface  whereof  this  intersection  of  the  plane  and  cylinder  must 
be  contained,  namely, 

because  we  have,  in  general,  by  409,  for  the  tensor  of  any  qua- 
ternion q,  the  expression, 

Tj=  {(Sj)»-(Vy)»)i=  {(Sj)»  +  (TV?)»}i 
Conversely,  if  we  cut  the  sphere 
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T.p0-*  =  1,  orTp  =  T/3, 
by  the  plane 

S.f>/3"*  =  af,  where  a?>- 1,  a?<l, 

the  circle  of  intersection  will  be  contained  upon  that  cylinder  of 
revolution  which  has  for  its  equation, 

TV.p^-i  =  (l-a?»)*,  or,  (V.p/3-0»=«*-l. 

Or  if  (under  the  same  supposition  as  to  the  limiting  values  of  the 
scalar  x)  we  conceive  the  last-mentioned  sphere,  whose  equation 
may  be  thus  written, 

to  be  cut  by  the  last-mentioned  cylinder,  their  intersection  will 
be  a  system  of  two  circles^  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre, 
which  are  situated  in  two  parallel  planes^  represented  by  the 
equation, 

(S.pP'^y^x^  orS.p/3-'  =  ±a. 

And  the  surface  of  the  sphere  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  variable  circle^  which  has  for  its  equations, 

and  which  is  (by  what  has  just  been  seen)  a  perpendicular  sec-- 
tion  of  a  certain  varying  cylinder  made  by  a  certain  connected 
and  varying  plane. 

433.  This  being  distinctly  seen,  let  us  next  conceive  that  the 
last  cylinder  in  art.  431  is  cut  obliquely^  by  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  some  new  given  vector  a,  which  is  inclined  at  some  acute  or 
obtuse  angle  to  the  axis  /3  of  the  cylinder ;  we  shall  then  have  a 
system  of  two  equations,  of  the  forms, 

S.pa-^-a,  TV.p0-i  =  6; 

and  the  curve  of  intersection,  which  those  equations  represent, 
will  evidently  be  an  ellipse.  Now  that  important  surface  which 
is  called  by  geometers  an  ellipsoid  may  be  generated  by  the 
motion  of  such  an  ellipse,  if  this  curve  be  regarded  as  variable  in 
magnitude,  as  well  as  in  position:  and  the  following  is  one  mode 
of  accomplishing  such  .a  generation,  or  of  obtaining  a  system  of 
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elUpseSj  whereof  the  ellipeoid  shall  be  the  Iocum:  just  as  the 
sphere  has  recently  been  regarded  as  the  locus  of  a  system  of 
circles. 

434.  In  figure  92,  let  oa,  ob  be  two  given  lines  drawn  from 


Fig.  93. 


a  given  point  o,  and  making  a  given  acute  or  obtuse  angle  with 
each  other.  In  the  plane  of  these  two  lines,  and  at  their  re- 
spective terminations  a  and  b,  let  two  perpendiculars  ac,  bc  be 
drawn,  meeting  in  a  known  point  c,  and  join  oc ;  also  let  ob  and 
CA  (prolonged  if  Qecessary)  meet  in  another  fixed  point  b'  :  and 
let  F,  f'  be  such  that  o  shall  bisect  bf,  b'f'.  In  the  same  given 
plane  describe  the  circle  dbbf,  with  o  for  centre,  and  with  the 
diameter  db  parallel  to  the  tangent  cb;  draw  also  two  other  tan- 
gents at  D  and  b,  and  let  them  meet,  in  the  points  d'  and  e',  a 
right  line  drawn  through  o,  perpendicular  to  oa,  or  parallel  to 
the  line  cab'.  From  any  point  6  on  the  finite  line  oc,  let  a  pa- 
rallel to  DB  or  CB  be  drawn,  cutting  the  semicircle  in  l  and  n. 
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and  the  radius  ob  in  m  ;  take  also  any  other  point  q  upon  the 
chord  LN ;  through  the  three  points  l,  q,  m  draw  three  lines 
parallel  to  ob,  and  let  these  three  parallel  lines  be  cut  respeo* 
tirely  in  the  three  points  h\  q\  n',  by  a  new  line  from  g,  which 
new  secant  shall  be  drawn  parallel  to  d'b',  or  to  cb',  and  shall 
also  cut  the  line  ob  or  cm  in  a  new  point  m'.  The  figure 
being  thus  constructed  in  the  plane^  conceive  next  that  the 
indefinite  right  line  through  D  and  d'  turns  round  ob  as  an 
axis,  till  it  takes  the  position  of  the  indefinite  line  through  b 
and  b',  describing  thus  a  semi-cylinder  of  revolution  ;  and  con- 
ceive, in  like  manner,  that  the  indefinite  line  ll'  turns  round  the 
same  axis  ob,  till  it  assumes  the  position  of  nn',  describing  thus 
another  semi-cylinder  of  revolution,  co-axal  with  the  former,  but 
having  a  smaller  radius  (namely  ml,  instead  of  od).  Imagine 
that  the  first  semi-cylinder  is  cut  by  a  pair  of  planes,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  passing  through  the  lines  db, 
dV  ;  and  that  the  second  semi-cylinder  is  cut  by  another  pair  of 
planes,  which  shall  be  parallel  to  the  former  pair,  and  shall  pass 
through  the  lines  ln,  lV.  And  finally,  let  the  second  semi-cy- 
linder be  also  conceived  to  be  cut  in  two  points  p,  p',  by  two 
right  lines  qp,  qV,  which  are  erected  at  q  and  q',  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  plane  of  the  figure :  and  let  us  consider  what  the 
LOCI  of  these  ttoo  new  points^  p  and  p',  not  expressly  marked  in 
the  diagram,  or  what  the  loci  of  the  two  sections  of  the  second 
and  varying  semi-cylinder  must  by  this  construction  be. 

435.  I  say  then  that  while  the  locus  of  the  point  p,  con* 
structed  as  above,  is  very  easily  found  to  be  the  quarter  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere^  resting  upon  the  semicircle  dlbnb  (if  we 
still  oblige  the  auxiliary  and  variable  point  q  to  be  inside  that 
semicircle,  and  employ  still  only  ^emt-cylinders),  the  locus  of  the 
connected  point  p'  is  (under  the  same  restrictions)  the  quarter  of 
the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid^  resting  on  the  semi-eUipse  d'l'b'n'k', 
and  having  the  same  point  o  for  its  centre.  In  other  words,  I  re* 
mark  that  as  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  sphbrb  is  (com- 
pare 432)  the  locus  qfthe  varying  semicircle  which  has  ln  for  its 
varying  diameter,  while  the  centre  m  of  that  semicircle  moves  from 
o  to  B,  so  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  certain  derived  bllipsoio 
is  (compare  433)  the  locus  of  the  varying  senU'ellipse^  which  rests 
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on  hV  as  its  yariable  nugar-Mxis^  while  iU  cenCie  m'  changes  iU 
position,  from  o  to  b'  :  each  ^f  the  two  last-mentioiied  cunres  being 
a  section  of  the  inner  and  varying  semi'Cylinder  made  by  a  vary^ 
ing  plane^  which  moves  so  as  to  be  always  parallel  to  itself,  or  to 
a  fixed  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  In 
£act,  for  the  point  p  we  have  evidently,  by  the  circular  section  of 
the  inner  cylinder, 

MQ»  +  0P»  «  MP»«  ML*  =  OL*  -  0M% 

and  therefore 

OP»  =  0M»  +  MQ*  +  QP«  -  OL*  «  OB*, 

so  that  the  locus  of  p  is  (as  above  stated)  a  portion  of  the  sphere 
round  o,  with  ob  for  its  radius ;  or  is  simply  the  whole  surface 
of  that  sphere,  if  we  now  allow  it  to  belong  at  pleasure  to  the 
other  variable  semi-cylinder,  at  the  other  side  of  the  plane  of  the 
figure,  and  to  have  its  projection  q,  on  that  plane,  situated  within 
the  other  semicircle,  dfb,  which  is  described  on  db  as  diameter. 
And  (with  the  analogous  removal  of  restrictions)  the  locus  of  the 
connected  and  variable  point  p'  is  almost  as  easily  shewn  to  become 
(as  above  asserted),  after  the  foregoing  process  of  dejbrmation  of 
this  spheric  surface,  what  is  called  by  geometers  an  ellipsoid. 
For  we  have,  by  similar  triangles  in  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the 
relations, 

Olf'^OO     OM^  m'q'     mq^ 

ob'^oc     ob'  od'     od* 

and,  by  the  rectangle  qpp'q'  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  we  have 
an  equality  between  the  two  ordinates  qp  and  qV,  which  termi- 
nate on  one  common  side,  or  rectilinear  generatrix^  pp',  of  the 
inner  cylinder;  hence 

qV  -i-  oc'«  op  -4-  oc', 

where  oc'  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  ordinate  or  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  erected  at  the  centre  o,  and  terminating 
on  the  sphere,  or  on  the  outer  cylinder,  at  a  new  point  c'.  Hence 
p'  must  satisfy  the  equation, 

/oM'V    /m'oV    /q'p'V    , 
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because  the  point  p,  on  which  it  depends,  is  subject  to  the  analo- 
gous equation. 


/omV 


^H'^H^h- 


I  suppose  that  many  of  you  may  have  already  perceived  that 
b',  c',  d'  are  three  conjugate  summits  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  that  ob'^ 
oc'y  od' are  three  con;ti^a^€«eiiit-<{taiRe^er«  thereof :  oc' being  the 
mean  semi-axis^  and  ob',  od'  being  contained  in  the  principal 
planCf  or  in  the  plane  of  the  Jbcal  hyperbola^  whereof  one  asymp^ 
tote  coincides  in  position  with  ob^;  because  this  last  line  is  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution^  circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid^ 
namely,  the  outer  cylinder  in  our  construction  :  but  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  latter  properties  of 
the  ellipsoid,  in  order  to  understand  that  translation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  foregoing  article  into  the  Isgiguage  of  quater^ 
nionSf  which  we  are  now  about  to  give. 

436.  The  two  lines  oa,  ob,  in  fig.  92,  from  which,  as  data^ 
everything  else  in  the  figure  has  been  constructed,  being  treated 
as  two  given  vectors  a,  /3,  it  is  clear  from  the  principles  of 
this  calculus  (see  art.  413,  and  other  recent  articles),  that  the  two 
planes  through  o  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  to  thesis 
two  lines,  and  which  cut  the  plane  of  the  figure  along  dV  and 
DB)  have  for  their  respective  equations : 

while  the  two  planes  parallel  to  these,  which  have  cb'  and  cb  for 
their  traces  on  the'^ame  plane  of  the  figure,  have  for  their  equa- 
tions the  following : 

In  like  manner,  if  we  make  for  abridgment,  in  reference  to  the 
same  fig.  92  (compare  435), 

a;  e  oo  H-  oc  »  CM  -1.  OB  »  om'  -*-  ob', 
the  equations 

will  denote  those  two  other  planes,  which  cut  the  plane  of  the 
figure  perpendicularly  along  the  lines  gm',  gm  ;  or  which  cut  oa, 
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OB  perpendicularly  at  points  whose  vectors  are  xuf  xfi  (the  latter 
of  these  two  points  being  m).  Again  the  equations  of  the  outer 
and  inner  cylinders  (through  Do'and  ll'),  which  have  the  line  ob 
or  /3  for  their  common  axis,  are  respectively,  by  the  principles  of 
431,  432, 

TV.p0->  =  l;  TV. |t)/3->  =  (l -«»)*; 
or 

because  the  radius  od  of  the  former  has  the  same  length  as  ob 
or  as  /3 ;  while  the  radius  ml  of  the  latter,  when  divided  by  od, 
gives  (1  -  a?*)i  for  the  quotient.  Thus  whereas  the  ^ed  cir^ 
cle  on  DB,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  in  the  con- 
struction of  art.  434,  is  represented  by  the  two  equations, 

» 
the  corresponding^a?^^  ellipse  on  d'b',  in  the  same  construction, 
is  represented  by  this  other  pair  of  equations, 

which  are  included  in  the  general  equations  of  art.  433.  And 
while  the  varying  circle  on  lk  is  represented  by  the  two  last 
equations  of  art.  432,  or  by  the  following, 

S.p0-»  =  rr,  (V.pj3-0*  =  aj»-l, 

the  eqtuUians  of  the  varying  ellipse  on  l'n'  may  be  thus  written : 

8.pa"^x;  (V.p^-')'-a:»-l. 

Finally,  as  one  form  for  the  equation  of  the  sphere^  which  is 
the  hcus  of  the  system  of  circles^  may  be  obtained  by  elimina- 
tion of  X  between  the  two  equations  of  a  variable  circle  of  that 
system,  and  may  (as  in  432)  be  written  thus, 

(S.p0-O^-(V.p/3-O'=l; 

so  may  the  corresponding  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid^ 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  system  of  ellipses  (in  the  recent  con- 
struction),  be  obtained  by  an  analogous  and  equally  easy  elimi- 
nation of  the  same  variable  x^  between  the  two  equations  of  a 
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variable  ellipse :  and  this  equation  of  thb  rllipsoid  is  in  dus 
way  found  to  be, 

(S.p«-*y-(V,p/3-o*=-i; 

or, 

And  we  may  here  remark  that  another  form  of  this  important 
equation  is  the  following : 

because  (by  409,  or  432)  the  square  of  the  tensor  of  the  quater- 
nion, whose  scalar  and  vector  parts  are,  respectively, 

S. pa-*  and  V.p^-S 

is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  scalar  ^  minus  the  square  of  the  vee^ 
tor  part.  When  the  (Ustributive  principle  of  multiplication  of 
quaternions  shall  have  been  established  generally,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  last  form  of  the  equation  admits  of  a  new  and  in- 
dependent geometrical  interpretation  ;  and  that  it  conducts 
thereby  to  an  entirely  new  mode  of  constructing  (or  generating) 
the  ellipsoid. 

437.  After  the  forgoing  pig.  93. 

details  respecting  one  mode 
of  constructing  the  ellipsoid, 
and  of  expressing  that  con- 
struction by  quaternions,  it 
may  suffice  to  state  moreG 
briefly  the  analogous  methods  ^ 
of  constructing  and  expressing 
certain  other  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  especially  the 
hyperboloids  and  the  cone, 
and  of  connecting  each  of 
these  surfaces  with  the  sim- 
plest surface  of  its  own  spe- 
cies. In  the  annexed  figure  93, 
although  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience reduced  in  size,  the 
letters  o,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  f,  b',  d'. 
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b',  f',  may  be  conceived  to  denote  the  same  points  which  were  so 
marked  in  the  recent  diagram  92 ;  the  point  o  is  now  taken  on 
oc  prolonged,  and  H  is  such  that  o  bisects  gh  ;  lbn  is  an  arc  of 
an  equilateral  or  rectangular  hyperbola,  with  bf  for  its  transverse 
axis,  and  zox,  woy  for  asymptotes;  the  two  secants  from  o, 
which  are  now  the  lines  gxlmqnt  and  gxVm'q'n't',  are  still  pa- 
rallel to  the  two  fixed  lines  cb,  cb',  to  which  the  lines  hzw, 
HifW  are  also  parallel ;  q  is  still  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  chord 
LN,  and  the  lines  ll',  qq',  nn'  are  still  perpendicular  to  db,  or 
parallel  to  f'fobmbV,  as  also  are  the  new  lines  ww',  xx',  yy", 
zz' ;  ll'  is  still  imagined  to  generate  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  by 
turning  round  ob  as  an  axis,  and  qp,  qV  are  still  supposed  to  be 
ordinates,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  and  terminat- 
ing on  one  of  the  generating  sides  pp'of  this  cylinder ;  oc'is  still 
conceived  to  be  a  parallel  ordinate,  which  terminates  on  the  co- 
axal cylinder  described  by  the  revolution  of  dd',  or  on  the  sphere 
with  DE  for  diameter;  finally  we  are  to  conceive  that  qr,  qV 
are  two  other  ordinates  to  the  same  plane  of  the  figure,  termi- 
nating on  a  side  rr'  of  the  cylinder  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
xx'  round  the  same  axis ;  and  the '  two  infinite  branches  of  the 
hyperbola  lbn,  together  with  its  asymptotes  zox,  woy,  are  sup- 
posed to  turn  through  180^  round  the  same  line  ob,  and  so  to 
generate  the  two  sheets  of  an  bquilatbbal  hypbrboloid  of 
REVOLUTION,  together  with  the  two  corresponding  sheets  of  its 
asymptotic  cone.  This  process  (which  closely  resembles  that 
of  art.  434)  being  once  distinctly  conceived,  and  combined  with 
elementary  properties  of  the  hyperbola,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
hyperboloid  and  cone,  thus  formed,  are  respectively  the  loci  of 
the  points  p  and  r,  and  that  these  two  points  satisfy  respec- 
tively the  two  equations,  • 

MQ»  +  QP*  «  0M»  -  ob*  ; 
MQ«  +  QR»  =  0M»: 

whence  the  two  connected  or  derived  paints^  p'  and  R^  must  sa- 
tisfy the  two  connected  equations, 
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/m'q'y  f^'^y  f^^y 


And  hence  again  it  follows,  if  we  here  admit  as  known  some  ge- 
neral and  simple  results  respecting  surfaces  of  the  second  order, 
that  the  locus  of  p'is  another  htpbrboloid  of  two  shbbts, 
and  that  the  locus  of  r'  is  another  cone  of  the  second  de- 
gree, namely  the  agymptotic  cone  of  the  new  hyperboloid; 
although  neither  of  these  two  new  surfaces,  produced  by  this  sort 
of  dejbrmation,  will  be  (with  the  construction  here  employed)  a 
surface  of  revolution.  A  section  of  one  sheet  of  the  new  hyper- 
boloid is  the  hyperbolic  curve  lVn'  ;  and  two  sides  of  the  new 
cone  are  the  two  asymptotes  to  this  curve,  namely  the  lines  z'ox' 
and  w'oy'.  The  hyperboloid,  which  is  in  this  article  the  locus  of 
p',  touches  the  ellipsoid  of  art.  435,  at  the  two  points  b'  and  i^; 
as  the  other  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  touches  the  concentric 
spherCf  described  on  de  as  diameter,  at  the  points  b  and  f« 

438.  To  translate  now  the  foregoing  construction  into  the 
language  of  quaternions,  we  may  adopt  nearly  the  same  plan  as 
in  art.  436.  The  varying  circle  in  which  the  hyperboloid  of  re- 
volution lbnp,  or  the  cylinder  ll'nn',  is  cut  by  the  plane  lpn, 
has  for  its  equations, 

S./)j3"^  =  a?,  TV.p/3"*«(«»-l)t,  where «»oo -hoc; 

and  the  varying  ellipse  in  which  the  same  cylinder  of  revolution 
through  ll'  is  cut  obliquely  by  the  plane  lVn',  has  for  equations, 

S.pa-'^x;  TV./)j3-»«(a:»-l)*. 

Eliminating  therefore  the  variable  scalar  x,  between  the  two 
equations  of  the  circle,  we  find  for  the  hyperboloid  of  revolu- 
tion^ or  for  the  locus  of  that  circle^  the  equation, 

(S.p/3-»y=(TV.p/3-0'+l; 
or 

And  in  like  manner,  if  we  eliminate  x  between  the  two  equations 
of  the  oblique  section,  we  find  for  the  derived  hyperboloid  of  two 
sheets,  considered  as  the  locus  of  the  varying  ellipse^  the  ana- 
logous equation, 
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In  a  similar  way,  the  equations  of  the  right  and  oblique  cones, 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  foregoing  article,  are 
found  to  be,  respectively,  in  quaternions, 

and 

(S./)a-0'+(V.p/3-0'=»^- 

439.  By  a  quite  analogous  defi>rmatton  of  the  bquilatbral 
HTPBRBOLOiD  OF  ONB  SHBBT,  which  has  for  its  equation, 

(S.p0-)'+(V.p^-)'=-l, 

and  is  generated  by  the  revolution  round  ob  of  that  other  equila- 
teral hyperbola  (not  traced  in  fig;  93)  whose  transverse  axis  is 
DB,  we  should  obtain  another  hypbrboloid  of  onb  shbbt, 
which  would  not  be  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  whose  equation 
would  be, 

(S.pa-0'+(V.p/3-0'  =  -l. 

In  fact,  each  circle  on  the ^rtn^r  of  these  two  last  hyperboloids 
will  (as  in  the  recent  constructions)  correspond  to  an  ellipse  on 
the  latter;  these  two  curves  being  still  sections  of  one  common 
cylinder  of  revolution ;  and  their  planes  being  $till  parallel  to  two 
given  planes,  and  intersecting  each  other  on  a  third ficed  plane 
(these  three  planes  being  those  which  are  drawn  through  the 
three  lines  gl,  gl^  gc,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
figure).  Hence  with  the  recent  (or  analogous)  significations  of 
the  letters,  the  variable  points  p  and  p'  of  the  two  hyperboloids 
of  the  present  article  must  respectively  satisfy  the  two  conditions : 

MQ»  +  QP'  -  OM*  =  OB»  ; 


\0D7     \oc7     \0B7 


I; 


which  are  forms  familiar  to  geometers,  but  are  (I  think)  in  some 
small  degree  less  simple  than  those  equations  in  quaternions,  to 
which  the  present  calculus  conducts  as  above.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  this  new  oblique  hyperboloid  (if  we  may  venture  so  to  call  it) 
would  still  have,  as  asymptotic  to  itself,  the  last-mentioned  o6* 

2f 
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Kque  cane :  and  that  it  would  touch  the  ellipsoid  (of  arts.  434, 
&c.),  and  the  circumscribed  cylinder  dd\  along  the  eUipee  de- 
scribed on  dV  as  major  axis,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure ;  that  is  to  say,  along  the  oblique  section  of 
this  cylinder  dd',  for  which  section  the  following  equations  were 
assigned  in  art.  436 : 

S.pa-^-0;  TV.p/3-^«l. 

The  equations  of  the  varying  circle  of  the  present  article  would 
be, 

S.p/3-'  =  a;,  TV.p0-»  =  (a;>+i)*; 

and  the  corresponding  equations  of  the  varying  ellipse  would  be- 
come, 

S.po-^  =  ar,  TV.pj3-*«(a!»  +  l)i 

440.  These  results,  so  far  as  they  are  geometrical^  require 
for  their  proofs  only  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  theory 
of  surfaces  of  the  second  order ;  they  have  here  been  brought 
forward,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  some  of  those 
MODES  OF  BXPRBSSiON,  for  geometrical  /oci,  &c.,  which  the  cal- 
culus of  quaternions  suggests ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  analogous  expressions  for  non-central  sur- 
faces, whether  those  be  or  be  not  of  revolution.  For  example, 
two  ELLIPTIC  PARABOLOIDS,  Connected  with  each  other  on  the 
same  general  plan,  whereof  the  former  is,  and  the  latter  is  not 
a  surface  of  revolution,  may  be  represented  by  the  two  equa* 
tions, 

their  tangent  planes,  at  the  origin  of  vectors,  which  is  a  point 
common  to  both  of  these  two  paraboloids,  being  represented  by 
these  other  equations, 

while  the  following  equation,  which  does  not  involve  the  sym- 
bol V, 

S .  pa'^  S .  /t>/3"^  =  S  .  py  *S 
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may  be  without  diiBcuIty  proved  to  represent  an  hyperbolic 
PARABOLOID.     1d  general,  the  formula, 

TV.p^-=/(S.p/3-0. 

where/is  used  as  the  characteristic  of  an  arbitrary  (but  sea- 
Icar)  FUNCTION,  represents  an  arbitrary  surface  of  rbvolu- 
TioN  round  the  azis  /3 ;  and  the  circular  sections  of  this  surface 
are  changed  to  a  corresponding  system  of  ellipses^  when  the 
equation  is  changed  to  the  following : 

TV.p^->=/(S.p«-'); 

where  a  is  still  supposed  to  make  some  acute  or  obtuse  angle 
with  /3.  If)  on  the  contrary,  we  were  to  assume  a  in  the  same 
direction  as  /3,  but  different  from  it  in  lengthy  then  the  equations 
lately  found,  and  involving  a,  j3,  p,  would  come  to  represent  an 
ellipsoid,  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid,  a  cone,  a  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  and  a  paraboloid,  which  would  all  be  surfaces  of  re- 
volution, like  the  sphere,  &c.,  from  which  they  might  still  be  geo- 
metrically derived^  although  not  without  a  modification  of  that 
process  oi  deformation  which  has  been  employed  in  recent  arti- 
cles ;  while  their  equations  in  quaternions  would  retain  the  same 
forms  as  before. 

441.  It  was  shewn  by  the  late  Professor  Mac  Cullagh,  that 
a  surface  of  the  second  order,  generally,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  locus  of  a  pointy  whose  distance  from  a  given  pointy  or  focus, 
bears  a^tren  modular  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same  variable 
point  from  a  given  right  line^  or  directrix  :  this  latter  distance 
being  measured  parallel  to  a  given^  directive  plane.  Let  us 
now  seek  to  express  by  quaternions  this  method  of  modular  ge- 
neration :  and  for  that  purpose,  let  us  place  the  origin  o  of 
vectors  on  the  given  directrix,  and  denote  by  a  the  given  focus 
corresponding,  supposing  also  that  b  is  another  point  on  the  di- 
rectrix, and  that  the  line  oc  is*perpendicular  to  the  given  direc- 
tive plane  ;  let  also  p  denote  a  variable  point  of  the  surface,  and 
s  the  point  where  the  directrix  is  crossed  by  a  plane  through  p, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  directive  plane  ;  finally  let  the  modular 
ratio  be  that  of  m  to  1,  and  let  us  write  for  abridgment,  as  we 
have  often  done  before, 

2f2 
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OAao,   OBBJ3,    0C  =  7,   OP  =  f),    08«<f. 

Then  one  fonn  for  the  equation  sought  is  evidently  the  follow- 

T(p-a)«mT(p-<r); 

in  which »  however,  we  must  seek  to  express  o*,  in  terms  of  the 
variable  vector  p,  and  of  the  constant  vectors  /3,  y^  by  the  help 
of  the  two  conditions, 

<f\^i  f)-<r  JL  r 

The  latter  of  these  two  conditions  shews  that  the  two  variable 
vectors  p  and  o-  must  have  one  common  projection  on  the  line 
7,  or  (by  424)  that 

S .  Yc  =  S .  7p. 

The  former  condition  shews  (compare  430)  that  9  must  be  of 
the  form  :rj3»  where  x  is  some  scalar  coefficient ;  and  therefore 
(by  410)  that 

aS.7J3  =  (^/3S.7/3«)/3S.7a. 

Hence  the  required  expression  for  a»  in  terms  of  )3»  y,  p*  is, 

9  « /3S  •  Yp  ^  S .  7/3. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  simple  use  of  similar  triangles,  that 
any  difference  of  two  vectors  is  multiplied  by  a  scalar,  when 
each  vector  separately  is  multiplied  thereby,  and  the  difference 
afterwards  taken ;  for  example,  in  fig.  88,  if  a  line  were  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  of  ob  to  the  middle  of  oa,  this  line  would 
have  for  its  immediate  expression  ia-^/3,  while  it  would  be 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  line  ca,  which  has  been  seen  to  have 
i  (a  -  j3)  for  its  expression.     Hence 

ml  (p-<r)  =  T.Jw(n>-a)«=T  {tnp  -  ma) 

where  nothing  hinders  us  to  assume 

m  =  8.7/3, 

because  we  may  multiply  the  line  /3  or  7  by  any  constant  scalar, 
without  violating  the  conditions  of  the  construction.  Mac  Cul- 
lagh's  method  of  modular  generation  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
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order  may,  therefore,  in  the  present  calculus,  be  expressed  by 
the  equation : 

TO>.a)-T(pS.Y/3-/3S.yp); 

or  by  this  other, 

O>.a)»«(pS.^y-0S.yp)». 

It  will  be  found  that  the  equation  thus  obtained  may  also  be 
written  as  follows : 

TO.-«)-TV(yV.0p); 
or, 

0»-«)»-(V.yV.^p)»: 

and  in  fact  we  may  already  see  that  the  two  symbols, 

V.yV./Jp,  and/)S./37-j3S.7/t>, 

as  applied  to  the  geometrical  generation  above  mentioned,  agree 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  product  m  (p-a),  in  representing 
each  a  vector,  which  (by  the  beginning  of  art.  429)  is  at  once 
perpendicular  to  7,  and  coplanar  with  /3  and  p ;  being  also  mul- 
tiplied by  any  scalar  coefficient  x,  when  p  is  multiplied  thereby  ; 
and  remaining  unchanged,  when  the  extremity  p  of  p  moves  pa- 
rallel to  the  given  directrix,  namely  to  the  line  fi  or  on.  Ano- 
ther known  method,  which  has  been  named  the  method  of  umbi" 
licar  generation  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  is  expressible 
with  even  greater  ease,  by  the  notations  of  the  calculus  of  qua- 
ternions. 

442.  The  symbol, 

V(V.a/3.V.y8), 

denotes  (by  the  lately  cited  art.  429)  a  line,  which  is  at  once  per- 
pendicular to  V.  a/3  and  to  V.  yS ;  and  is  therefore  (by  the  same 
article)  at  once  coplanar  with  the  two  lines  a,  j3,  and  with  the 
two  lines  y,  S ;  or  is  a  tine  situated  in  the  intersection  of  the  two 
planes  of  a,  j3,  and  of  y,  S,  if  all  these  vectors  be  conceived  to 
diverge  from  one  common  origin.  If  then  six  such  diverging 
lines  be  denoted  by  the  symbols, 
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and  if  three  others^  diverging  still  from  the  same  origin,  be  de- 
duced from  them  by  the  three  formulse, 

0-V(V.aa.V.a"a'"), 

j3'  =  V(V.a'o^V.a'"a'^), 
^-=V(V.a"a'".V.a'^a); 

these  three  new  lines  will  be  respectiyely  the  intersectiom  qf 
three  pairs  of  opposite  faces  of  the  hexahedral  angle^  whose  edges 
are  the  six  former  lines  :  and  if  we  then  establbh  the  equation 

it  will  express  (by  430)  that  these  three  lines  /3/3'j3''  are  tit  one  com- 
mon  plane.  Hence  by  an  easy  application  of  the  celebrated  Theo- 
rem of  Pascal,  respecting  a  hexagon  in  a  plane  conic;  namely,  that 
its  opposite  sides  meet  by  pairs  on  three  points  which  are  on  one 
straight  line  (at  a  finite  or  infinite  distance),  and  conversely  that 
(/"the  sides  so  meet,  the  hexagon  can  be  inscribed  in  a  conic;  we 
tnny  infer  that  the  equation  last  written,  which  will  be  found  to 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  following  still  simpler  form, 

O^S./S/B'jS", 

expresses  the  condition  for  the  six  linbs,  a,  a ,  .  .  .  a*^,  being 
sides  qfosE  common  cone  of  the  second  degree  (a  cone  with  a 
plane  conic  for  its  base).  On  this  account  I  have  been  induced 
to  call  this  equation,  namely 

0  =  S.j3V.^'/3^  orO  =  S.^/3'i3% 

the  equation  of  homoconicism,  relatively  to  the  six  lines 
a,  . .  a'"" :  and  when  this  equation  is  not  satisfied^  or  in  other 
words,  when  the  scalar  function  S .  /3V.  /S'/B'^does  not  vanish^  in 
consequence  of  the  six  lines  a  . .  not  belonging  to  any  one  cone  of 
the  second  degree,  I  have  been  led  to  call  this  scalar  the  aconic 
FUNCTION  of  those  six  aconic  lines  (using  the  alpha  privativum), 
or  of  those  six  heteroconic  vectors.  And  this  aconic  function  has 
again  served  me  to  form  a  sufficiently  simple  expression,  by  quater- 
nions, for  what  I  call  the  adeuteric  function  often  vectors, 
a,  o',  .  .  .  a",  for  the  case  when  those  ten  diverging  lines  do  not 
terminate  on  any  one  surface  of  the  second  order ;  and  then  to 
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express  the  case  where  the  ten  vectors  do  so  terminate,  or  to 
form  what  may  by  analogy  be  named  the  bquation  of  homo- 
DBUTBRisM,  or  the  condition  for  tbn  points  being  situated  on 

ONB  COMMON  SURFACB  OF  THB  8BC0ND  ORDBR,  by  simpIy  equOt' 

ing  the  adeuteric  Junction  to  zero. 

443.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  genC" 
ralfyy  the  operation  of  addition  of  quatbrnions  ;  or  to  assign 
what,  in  the  present  Calculus,  is  to  be  regarded  generally  as  the  IN- 
tbrprbtation  of  a  sum.  And  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  a  very  slight  and  obvious  exten- 
sion of  principles  which  have  already  been  employed  by  us,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Lecture,  for  the  addition  of  a  scalar 
to  a  vector.  In  short,  we  have  only  to  continue  to  apply  the 
notion  of  a  common  opbrand.  But  it  may  not  be  useless,  pre- 
viously, to  examine  whether  and  how  this  notion  adapts  itself  to 
those  easier  casbs  of  addition,  what  had  been  earlier  considered ; 
namely,  to  the  case  of  the  addition  of  a  scalar  to  a  scalar^  and  to 
the  case  of  the  addition  of  a  vector  td  a  vector. 

444.  With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  addition  of  one  scalar  y  to 
another  scalar  a?,  it  can  scarcely  at  this  stage  require  to  be  for- 
mally proved,  that  the  received  and  usual  alobbraical  sum, 
y  +  x,  of  these  two  scalars,  satisfies  the  general  condition, 

(y  +  a?)  o  =  ya  +  ofa, 

whatever  vector  the  letter  a  may  denote :  and  that  thus  any  arld-^ 
trary  line  a  may  be  assumed  as  the  common  operand,  and  the 
symbol  y  +  x  be  then,  consistently  with  received  usage,  interpreted 
(compare  405)  by  the  formula, 

y  +  a?  =  (ya  +  Xa)  -4-  a. 

In  fact  it  is  clear  that  whatever  rectilinear  step  in  space  may  be 
denoted  (art.  18)  by  the  symbol  a,  and  whatever  positive  or  ne- 
gative numbers  (whether  integral  or  fractional,  and  whether  com- 
mensurable or  incommensurable)  may  be  denoted  by  .t  and  y,  it 
will  always  be  true  that  x  such  steps,  followed  by  y  such  steps, 
are  on  the  whole,  equivalent  to  a  positive  or  negative  number  of 
steps  of  the  same  sort  (each  =a),  which  resultant  number  may  be 
denoted  by  the  symbol  of  the  algebraical  sum^  y  +  x.     Three  for^ 
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ward  steps,  followed  by  ^e  backward  ones,  are  on  the  whole 
equivalent  to  two,  b€u:kward  %tep9j  of  the  same  common  length, 
and  on  one  common  axis ;  and  this  very  simple  conclusion  may 
be  expressed  by  writing  (as  usual), 

-5  +  3  =  -2,  or  more  fully,  -5a+3q  =  -2a; 

so  that  the  algebraical  sum  -5  +  3,  may  be  interpreted  (if  we 
think  fit)  by  the  help  of  the  identical  Jbrmula : 

-  5  +  3  =  (-  5a  +  3a)  -5-  a. 

And  generally,  we  see  already,  by  writing  /3  and  y  for  the  lines 
xa  and  ^a,  that 

(y-a)  +  0^«)«(7  +  /3)^a,if/3||a,Y||a. 

445.  It  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  on  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent Calculus,  so  far  as  they  have  been  hitherto  laid  down,  that  we 
must  have  also, 

(y^a)  +  (j3^a)=:(7  +  ^)-f-a,  when  j3  ±  a,  7  ±  a; 

under  which  conditions  of  perpendicularity^  of  the  common  divi- 
sor line  a  to  the  two  dividend  lines  j3  and  y,  we  know  (122)  that 
the  two  quotients  to  be  added,  namely  /3  -4-  a  and  7  -4-  a,  repre- 
sent, in  this  calculus,  Jines,  Yet  there  is  little  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing, for  this  case  also,  that  the  lately  written  formula  of  addition 
still  holds  good.  Conceive,  for  example,  that,  in  the  annexed 
figure  94,  the  sides  ob  and  oc  of  the 
parallelogram  bocd  are  the  two  vec-  ^**'  ^' 

tors  j3,  7,  and  therefore  (by  100)  that 
the  diagonal  od  is  the  sum  7  +  j3 ;  and 
because  the  vector  a  is  to  be  perpendi- 
cular to  both  j3  and  7,  let  us  conceive 
it  to  be  constructed  by  a  line  OA,  which 
shall  be  erected  at  the  point  o,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  figure  Suppose  also  (to  fix  our  con- 
ceptions), that  this  plane  is  horizontal,  and  that  the  line  a  is  di- 
rected upwards ;  and  let  its  length  be  double  the  unit  of  length  : 
we  shall  then  have  this  particular  value  for  the  divisor  line, 

a  «  OA  e=  2A, 
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while  the  two  proposed  dividend  lines,  as  also  their  sum  7  +  ^, 
will  be  horizontal.  Then,  by  the  principles  explained  in  art. 
122,  we  shall  have  the  two  following  quotients, 

j3  -s.  a  =  c  »  OB,  y  -i.  a  =  J  =  OF, 

if  we  suppose  that  the  vectors  e  and  (,  or  the  lines  ob  and  of, 
are  sides  (as  in  the  figure)  of  a  new  parallelogram  bofh,  which 
is  derived  from  the  former  parallelogram  bocd,  by  turning  that 
former  one  round  o,  right-handedly,  through  a  right  angle,  and 
halving  each  of  the  sides.  But,  in  this  process,  the  diagonal  od 
is  also  made  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  and  through  the  same 
amount  of  rotation,  and  is  also  halved  in  length,  in  becoming  the 
diagonal  oh.  Denoting  therefore  these  two  diagonals  by  S  and 
T|,  so  that 

wc  have  (see  again  122)  the  quotient, 

8  -T-o  =  ii;  f 

and  therefore,  by  substituting  the  values  of  S  and  if, 

(y  + /3) -^  a  =  ?+ e  =  (7  ^  a)  +  (/3 -J- a). 

The  proposed  j^n»tt/a  qf  addition  is  therefore  verified  for  this 
example ;  and  it  is  evident  that  an  exactly  similar  construction 
would  prove  it  to  be  true,  for  every  other  case  where  a  was  per- 
pendicular to  /3  and  y.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  because 
(with  the  recent  significations), 

^B€xo,  7  =  Cxa,  7  +  /3=»8»i|xa»  (5+0  ^  «> 

we  may  also  write, 

(C+c)o  =  ?o+€a,  wheno±e,  a  ±  Z- 

446.  The  two  connected  formulae, 

(7^a)  +  0-^a)=(7  +  /3).f-a, 
r  +  y  =  (ra  +  ya) -5-a, 

are  therefore  true  for  the  two  cMes,  where 

1st,  a  1  0,  a  II  7  ;  or,  2nd,  o  ±  /3,  a±yl 

that  is,  for  the  two  cases  where  (see  407,  412)  we  have, 
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Ist,  VjT-O,  Vr=0;  or  2nd,  S9-O,  Sr=0. 

The  same  two  formulae  hold  good  also  (by  405)  for  ttvo  other 
cases  of  addition,  namely,  the  ease  where,  3rd,  a  scalar  is  added 
to  a  vector,  and  that  where,  4th,  a  vector  is  added  to  a  scalar: 
or,  in  symbols,  where 

8rd,  a  X  /3,  o  B  y ;  or  4th,  o  |  /3,  a±y; 

or  for  the  cases  where 

3rd,  Sy=0,  Vr  =  0;  or  4th,  Vy«0,  Sr-0. 

In  all  these  various  cases,  we  have  had  the  two  products  qa  and 
ra  equal  to  two  lines,  namely,  to  those  denoted  above  by  /3  and 
y ;  or  in  symbols,  we  have  had,  so  far ^ 

S.ya  =  0;  S.ro  =  0. 

If  then  we  now  establish,  as  a  definition,  of  the  operation  of 
the  ADDITION  OF  QUATERNIONS,  that  whenever  a  non-evanescent 
and  coTAUcm  operand  line,  a,  can  be  founds  which  shall  satisfy 
these  two  last  conditions;  or  shall  give  two  lines,  j3  and  y,  as 
the  results  of  the  two  separate  multiplications  of  the  line  a  by 
the  two  proposed  guaternions^  q  and  r,  then  the  sum  (7  +  /3)  of 
these  two  separate  product-lines,  divided  by  the  original  operand 
line  (a),  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  two  proposed 
quaternions,  or  as  equal  to  r-i-q:  if,  in  a  word,  we  establish 
now  the  formula  that  (a  denoting  still  some  non-evanescent 
vector), 

r  +  q^(ra  +  qa)-r- a,  when  S.qa^O,  S  . ro  =  0 ; 

or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  if  we  now  agree  to  define  that 
the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication, 

(r+y)a  =  ra  +  ya, 

holds  good  whenever  the  two  partial  products,  qa  and  rat  ore 
lines  :  we  shall  have  established  a  definition  of  addition, 
which  embraces  every  case  that  has  been  hitherto  considered  in 
these  Lectures;  and  which  will  be  found  to  give,  in  every 
OTHER  CASE,  without  ambiguity,  a  value  for  the  sum  of  any  two 
quaternions  :  while  the  distributive  form  of  the  equation  is  ob- 
viously consistent  with  the  results  and  usages  of  common  algebra- 
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447.  It  may  be  well  however  to  offer  here  a  few  remarks,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  more  clear  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  foregoing  definition  of  the  addition  of  quaternions,  and  the 
perfect  unambiguousness  of  the  results.  Consider  then  the  gene- 
ral case,  where  neither  of  the  two  quaternions  to  be  added  reduces 
itself  to  either  a  scalar  or  a  vector  :  and  let  us  also  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  generality,  that  their  axes  are  not  parallel 
to  any  common  line.  Constructing  them  then  by  two  biradials 
(art.  93),  with  their  common  vertex  at  some  assumed  origin  o  of 
vectors,  their  planes  will  necessarily  intersect  each  other  along 
some  right  line^  of  which  any  finite  portion  oa  may  be  taken  for 
the  vector  a,  and  employed  as  the  common  operand^  to  give  ge- 
nerally (compare  108,  309,  310)  two  transformed  ox  prepared  bi- 
radialSf  such  as  aob,  aoc,  and  thereby  two  new  lines^ 

qa^fi^OBf  fa «7«oc, 

in  the  respective  planes  of  the  two  proposed  summand  quater- 
nionSi  q  and  r :  after  which  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  parallelogram^  bocd,  and  to  draw  the  diagonal,  on  or  S,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  third  biradialj  add,  which  shall  represent  the 
required  sum,  namely, 

r  +  5«8-5-a«0D-j-  OA, 

in  virtue  of  the  general  definition  of  a  sum  of  two  quaternions, 
adopted  in  the  preceding  article.  Conversely,  in  order  that  a 
line  o  may  be  properly  assumed  as  the  common  operand,  in  the 
process  of  that  article,  it  must  be  taken  in  or  parallel  to  both  the 
planes  of  the  two  proposed  snmmands;  and  consequently,  when 
transported  to  the  assumed  origin  of  vectors,  it  can  only  differ  from 
the  lately  assumed  line  oa  in  lengthy  or  by  its  having  an  exactly 
opposite  direction  :  but  the  new  parallelogram^  constructed  with 
reference  to  this  new  line  a,  will  have  its  new  diagonal  S  altered 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  (positive  or  negative)  ratio.  In 
other  words,  the  only  permitted  variation  in  the  recent  construc- 
tion will  consist  in  multiplying  each  of  the  four  lines,  a,  )3,  y,  S, 
by  some  common  scalar  coefficient^  such  as  x ;  but  this  will  not 
alter  the  qteotient  of  any  two  of  them,  and  we  shall  have  stilly  by 
the  definition  of  a  sum^  given  in  the  last  article,  the  value, 
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In  the  less  general  case,  indeed,  where  the  planes  of  the  two 
proposed  summands  are  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  they  coin' 
cide  when  transferred  to  the  assumed  origin,  the  recent  rule  £eu1s 
to  assign  any  one  determinate  position  for  the  line  a,  regarded  as 
the  intersection  of  those  two  planes  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  allowed 
to  assume,  for  the  common  operand  a,  any  line  in  the  common 
plane^  and  to  use  it  in  constructing  a  parallelogram,  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  before ;  and  no  ambiguity  can  result^  because  if  o 
be  turned  about  through  any  angle  in  the  plane,  or  in  any  man- 
ner lengthened  or  shortened,  the  parallelogram  will  at  the  same 
time  turn  through  exactly  the  same  angle  and  towards  the  same 
hand,  while  the  length  of  each  side  and  diagonal  will  be  changed 
in  the  same  ratio.  And  similar  remarks  apply  to  the  case  where 
one  of  the  two  summands  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  an  indeterminate  plane^  in  which 
case  any  line  a  may  be  assumed,  that  is  in  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  oM^  Rummand.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  bulb  of 
THB  COMMON  OPBRAND,  BS  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  article,  is 
applicable  without  ambiguity. 

448.  The  sum  of  any  two  proposed  quaternions  having  thus 
a  perfectly  definite  and  knoum  signification,  may  be  expected 
also  to  have  discoverable  properties^  and  to  be  adapted  to  become 
the  subject  matter  of  theorems.  (Compare  again  the  analogous 
remarks  on  products^  in  arts.  108,  309,  310.)  And  accordingly, 
in  the  first  place,  because  (by  art.  100)  we  have 

7  +  /3«/3  +  7,  or,  ro  +  5a  =  Jo +  ra, 

when  o  is,  as  above,  so  chosen  that  qa  and  ra  are  lines,  we  have 
therefore,  as  a  corollary  firom  our  definition  of  the  sum  of  two 
quaternions^  combined  with  an  earlier  result  respecting  the  sum 
of  any  two  lines,  this  simple  but  useful  property :       ^ 

r-^q^q-vr^ 

or  in  words,  the  addition  of  two  quaternions  is  always  a  commu- 
tative OPERATION.  Again,  if  the  two  sides  /3,  7,  and  the  dia- 
gonal S,  of  the  parallelogram  in  the  recent  construction,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  projected  on  a  into  three  other  lines,  jS',  7',  S',  or  ob'» 
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oc',  od',  by  letting  fall  the  perpendiculars  bb',  cc',  dd'  on  the  in- 
definite line  through  the  points  o  and  A,  then  the^&ur  paints 
Of  b\  c\  j>9  will  be  arranged  on  that  line  in  a  way  analogous  to 
the  four  points  a,  b,  c,  d  of  fig.  20,  art.  97,  and  we  shall  have  the 
relation, 

OD'eoc'+OB',  or, 8'  =  7'+j3'. 

We  shall  therefore  have  also,  by  our  recent  definition  of  a  sum  of 
two  quotients^ 

8'^««(y^«)+0'-i.a); 

where,  by  the  construction  in  art.  407  for  the  scalar  of  a  quo- 
tient, 

^'^a=S(j3^a);  y^a-S(7^a);  S'^a-S  (8  ^- a): 

but  also,  because  S  is  here  equivalent  to  y+j3,  we  have 

8 -5- a  =  (y  -4- a)  +  (/3 -5- a)  ; 

where  (by  what  has  been  lately  shewn)  the  quotients  j3  -^  a  and 
Y  -T-  a  may  represent  any  two  quateniionSf  q  and  r.  We  have 
therefore  generally  the  formula, 

S(r+j)  =  Sr+S5'; 

or  in  words,  the  scalar  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quaternions  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  scalars.  Again,  if  we  let  fall  perpendiculars, 
BB^  cd\  DD^,  from  the  three  points  b,  c,  d,  on  the  plane  which  is 
drawn  through  o  at  right  angles  to  the  line  OA,  we  shall  obtain 
those  three  other  components  of  the  vectors  /3,  7,  S  which  are 
perpendicular  to  a,  namely 

/B'-ob",  7"«oc%  8^-od", 

and  the  projected  parallelogram  b"oc!'i>"  in  this  new  plane  will 
give  the  relations, 

8"=7"+0^  8"^a  =  (/-a)  +  0''-a), 

where  (by  407), 

/3"-^a  =  V0^a),  7"-^a  =  V(y^a),  8"^  «  =  V  (8  -  a)  : 

the  vector  of  the  sum  of  any  two  quaternions  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  vectors^  or  in  symbols 
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And  hence,  by  the  fonnula 

K-S-V, 

of  art.  408,  or  more  immediately  by  reflecting  the  paralklogram 
BOCD,  with  respect  to  the  line  oa  (compare  fig.  32,  art.  186),  we 
may  infer  that 

K(r+y)-Kr+Kgr: 

or  in  words,  that  the  conjugate  qfthe  $um  of  any  two  quaternions 
is  equal  to  the  9um  of  their  conjugates. 

449.  It  can  give  no  trouble  now  to  extend  these  results,  from 
the  case  of  two  summanda^  to  the  more  general  case  where  it  is 
required  to  accomplish  the  addition  q/*any  numbbr  qfquater- 
nions»    We  can  easily  prove,  for  example,  that  the  addition  of 
three  quaternions  is  always  an  associativb  opbration,  or  that 

(*  +  r)  +  y  =  *+(r  +  g), 

by  shewing  that  each  of  the  two  processes  of  summation  here  in- 
dicated conducts  to  one  common  quaternion^  whereof  the  scalar 
part  is  the  sum  of  the  scalar s^  and  the  vector  part  is  the  sum  of 
the  vectors^  of  the  three  summand  quaternions,  9,  r,  s.  In  general, 
for  any  number  ofsummands^  the  addition  of  quaternions^  like 
that  of  lines  (see  100),  on  which  it  has  been  found  in  great  part 
to  depend^  is  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  associative  and  com^ 
mutcUive  laws :  for  example  we  have,  as  in  algebra, 

(*  +  r)  +  5'  =  *-i-(g  +  /')  =  (g  +  «)  +  r; 
£  +  *  +  r+^  =  r  +  *  +  5'  +  ^,  &c. 

We  may  also  write,  generally^ 

SS«=2S,  V2«=SV,  KS-SK, 

using  2  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation  of  taking  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  proposed  suromands,  which  are  here  supposed 
to  be  quaternions.  With  respect  to  the  subtraction  of  one  qua- 
ternion from  another,  you  anticipate,  of  course,  that  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  eMing  the  quaternion  from  which  the  subtraction  is 
to  be  made,  to  the  negative  of  the  subtrahend :  or  that  the  differ- 
rence  r-q\s  interpreted^  in  this  calculus,  by  the  identity^ 
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(r-y)  +  g  =  r,  or  r- j  =  r+(-^). 

This  operation,  therefore,  requires  no  special  rules :  yet  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  note  here,  what  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  for  yourselves,  that 

S(r-j)  =  Sr-Sj;  V(r-j)  =  Vr- Vj ;  K  (r- j) -  Kr- Ky ; 

or  more  concisely,  using  A  as  the  characteristic  of  the  operation 
of  taking  a  difference^  that 

SA  =  AS;   VA  =  AV;  KA  =  AK. 

The  sum  of  any  two  conjugate  quaternions  is  the  double  of  their 
common  scalar^  and  their  difference  is  the  double  of  the  vector 
part  of  one  of  them  (see  408)  ;  thus 

i(a/3  +  i3a)-S,a0«S.^a,  i(«^-i3«)- V.  a/3  »- V. /3a, 

whatever  two  lines  may  be  denoted  by  a  and  /3;  and  in  fact 
I  was  accustomed  to  employ  these  symbols,  ^  (a)3  -f  /3a)  and 
i  (a/3 -/3a),  to  denote  respectively  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  quaternion  product  a/3,  before  I  ventured  to  introduce  the 
notations  S  and  V* 

450.  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  remark  that  a  quaternion^ 
generally,  may  now  be  seen,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  at  any 
former  stage  of  the  present  Course,  to  admit  of  being  expressed  by 

the  QUADRINOMIAL  FORM, 

q^w-\-ix^^jy-¥  kz; 

where  the  sum  of  the  three  terms  ix^jy^  kz  composes  (compare 
407)  the  vector  part 9  while  the  remaining  term  w  denotes  the 
scalar  part  of  the  quaternion :  so  that  we  may  write,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  form, 

^q^wi  Wq^ix+jy-^kz. 

Indeed  this  quadrinomial  form  for  a  quaternion,  which  may^ 
(compare  111)  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  the  shorter  form 
tt;  +  p,  where  p  denotes  a  vector,  was  communicated  by  me,  so 
long  ago  as  1843,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  along  with  the 
values  above  assigned  (in  arts.  394,  &c.)  fox  the  squafes  and  jE>ro- 
ductsoiiyji  k;  and  it  has  been  referred  to  by  anticipation,  in 
this  Course,  so  early  as  at  the  close  (art.  78)  of  the  Second  Lec« 
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ture.  But  the  signification  of  this  quadrinomial  form  may  be  now 
more  fully  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  remarks  on 
sums  of  several  summands.  We  may  now  see,  for  instance,  by  the 
associative  property  (449)  of  such  summation^  that  although  we 
may  interpret  this  quadrinomial  form  as  simply  equivalent  to  the 
binomial  form  u;  +  p,  or  number  plus  line,  to  which  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  present  Lecture  a  quaternion  was  proved  to  be  redu- 
cible ;  and  may  with  that  view  write  the  expression  for  q  as  fol- 
lows: 

j  =  tt?  +  (ia?+jy  +  fc); 

yet  we  may  also  otherwise  combine  the  four  terms,  w^  ix^jy,  kzj 
into  partial  groups^  writing,  for  example, 

q^(w  +  ix)  +  (jy  +  kz), 

where  the  partial  sum  w-^ix  is  itself  b,  certain  quaternion,  which 
is  to  be  addedy  according  to  the  general  rule  of  arts.  446, 447«  to 
the  linejy  +  kz.  Again,  if  we  write,  as  the  analogous  quadrino- 
mial expression  for  another  quaternion^ 

we  shall  have  no  difficulty  now  in  establishing  the  following  ex- 
pressions for  the  sum  and  difference  of  these  two  quaternions : 

j'+  J  »u;'+ !£;+ f  («'+  x)  +j{y''^  y)  +  *  (^+^) ; 

q'-q^u/-w^i{x*''  x)  +j  (y'-y)  +t  (z'-z). 

The  FOUR  SCALARS,  tt7» «,  y,  z,  are  called  (78)  the  four  consti- 
tuents of  the  quaternion  w  •¥  ix -^-jy -\- kz ;  and  a  quaternion  q 
cannot  vanish,  or  become  equal  to  zero,  without  bach  of  these 
^fimr  constituents  separately  vanishing :  that  is,  in  symbols, 

if  j  =  0,  then  w^O,  x^O,  y  =  0,  z«0. 

In  foct,  if  a  be  any  actual  divisor  line,  the  quaternion  q,  regarded 
as  the  quotient  j3  H-  a,  cannot  be  considered  as  vanishing,  so  long 
as  the  dividend  /3  is  an  actual  (or  non-evanescent)  line ;  but  when 
/3  vanishes,  its  two  components  j3'  and  ^*'  (see  fig.  85,  art.  406), 
respectivefy  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  must  also  vanish : 
so  therefore  do  the  two  partial  quotients,  obtained  by  dividing 
these  two  components  by  a.     In  symbols,. 
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but  the  scalar  Sq  has  been  above  denoted  by  w^  and  a  vector 
such  as  V^,  or  ix+jy  +  kz,  cannot  vanish,  without  its  three  pro^ 
jections^  on  any  three  rectangular  axes  (such  as  the  axes  of  i^j,  i), 
all  vanishing  together,  that  is,  without  our  having  separately^ 

For  the  same  reason,  the  difference  q-q  cannot  vanish,  except 
by  our  having  the  four  separate  evanescences, 

or,  as  we  may  otherwise  state  the  same  result, 

ifjf'-y,  then  tt^'efc',  aj'=a:,  y'=y,  z*^z. 

An  BQUATioN  BBTWBBN  TWO  QUATBRNiONs  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  a  SYSTEM  OF  FOUR  EQUATIONS  BETWEEN  SCALARS;  Or  in 

Other  words,  t^o  quaternions  cannot  be  equal,  unless  each  constu 
tuent  of  the  one  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  constituent  of  the 
other.  The  importance  therefore  of  the  number  Four  in  this 
whole  theory,  from  which  indeed  (compare  91,  106,  107,  120) 
the  present  Calculus  derives  its  name,  exhibits  itself  here  again. 
451.  The  distributive  principle^  or  property,  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  quaternions,  has  (in  the  present  Lecture)  been  in  part 
already  established  by  dejinitionj  and  has  been  used  as  the  chief 
element  (446)  in  the  general  interpretation  of  a  sum :  just  as 
the  associative  property  of  multiplication  of  quaternions  had 
been  previously  established,  in  these  Lectures,  to  some  extent^ 
by  definition,  for  the  sake  of  interpreting  a  product  (compare 
309,  310).    We  have  lately  dejined  that 

{r'¥q)a^ra-^qa9 

as  we  had  at  an  earlier  stage  defined  that 

rq.a-r  .qa^ 

whatever  two  quaternions  may  be  denoted  by  q  and  r,  provided 
that  the  symbols  a,  qa,  and  ra  denote  thrbb  linbs.  But  pre- 
cisely because  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  now  (see  447)  a  defi* 
nite  interpretation  to  the  symbol  of  a  wm,  r+  9,  o/any  two  sum^ 
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mandSf  as  we  could  earlier  give  (see  108)  a  definite  interpretation 
to  the  symbol  of  a  product^  r  x  j',  or  r  .  y,  or  ry,  of  any  twofac^ 
tors,  we  are  not  now  at  liberty  to  assume,  toithout  proof, 
that  the  general  distributive  principle, 

(r+y)*«r*  + J*, 

holds  good,  for  three  arbitrary  quaternions,  g,  r,s:  just  as  we  were 
not  at  liberty  to  assume,  without  proof,  the  general  associa- 
tive PRINCIPLE  of  multiplication  of  any  three  quaternions, 

s.rq^sr  ,q, 

which  has  already  been  discussed  in  former  parts  of  this  Course, 
but  of  which  we  have  promised  to  give,  in  the  present  Lecture, 
a  new  and  independent  demonstration,  founded  on  an  independent 
proof  of  that  other  or  distributive  property,  to  the  general  and 
rigorous  examination  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now 
proceed. 

452.  An  important  case  in  which  we  can  already  prove  with 
ease  the  truth  of  the  lately  written  distributive  formula, 

is  the  case  where  the  planes  of  the  three  proposed  quaternions 
q,  r,  s  contain,  or  are  parallel  to  one  common  line,  such  as  a.  For 
in  this  case  we  can  find  three  other  lines,  such  as  /3,  y,  £»  in  those 
three  planes,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  three  equations, 

and  then  if  (as  in  447)  we  denote  7  +  j3  by  8,  and  employ  the  ge- 
neral formulae  of  multiplication  and  addition  (arts.  49,  446), 

(7^«)  +  (/3-4-a)  =  (7  +  ^)^a, 

we  shall  have  the  values, 

r+q^S-ra,  y^  =  j3-r€,  rs^y-r-e, 
and  therefore 

(r  +  j)  «  =  S  -^  f  =  (y  -^  €)  +  (j3  H-  €)  =  r^  +  y«. 

But  the  condition  for  the  three  planes  of  q,  r,  s  being  thus  pa« 
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rallel  to  one  comraon  linCf  a,  is  the  same  with  the  condition  for 
the  coplanarity  of  their  three  axeSy  or  of  their  vector  parts,  or 
with  the  following : 

V*  III  Vy,  Vr. 

We  know,  therefore,  already,  that  whenever  this  condition  of  co- 
planarity is  satisfied,  the  distributive  formula 

{r+q)S''rs  +  qs 

holds  good,  whatever  it  may  yet  be  found  to  do  in  other  cases. 
Mow  the  vector  part  of  a  scalar  is  a  null  line  (compare  407), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  having  an  indeterminate  direction 
(compare  149, 153, 166,167,  447)  ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  coplanar  with  any  two  lines.  And  hence,  or  more  directly 
by  choosing  a  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  two  re^ 
maining  vectors^  and  reasoning  then  as  in  the  present  article,  we 
can  prove  that  the  recent  distributive  formula  holds  good,  when 
any  one  of  the  three  quaternions,  9,  r,  «,  reduces  itself  to  a  scalar. 
For  example,  let 

jr  =  p,  r  =  a;,  or  let  Sj  =  0,  Vr  =  0 ; 

then  whatever  scalar,  vector,  and  quaternion  may  be  respectively 
denoted  by  w,  /t),  «,  we  shall  have 

{w-v  p)s^ws  +  psi 

which  is  already  a  more  general  result  than  that  of  art.  405, 
where  instead  of  s  was  written  a,  and  a  was  supposed  to  denote 
a  vector  perpendicular  to  p. 

453.  Again  we  know  (by  448)  that  the  conjugate  of  a  sum  is 
the  sum  of  the  conjugates,  and  (by  190,  222)  that  the  conjugate 
of  the  product  of  any  two  factors  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their 
conjugates,  taken  in  an  inverted  order.  Hence,  at  least  if  we  still 
retain  the  recent  condition  of  coplanarity  of  axes,  and  denote  the 
conjugates  of  the  three  quaternions  j,  r,  s,  by  q\  r\  s  respec- 
tively, we  shall  have  the  equation 

*'(r'+^')  =  «y+«V; 

or  by  omitting  the  accents,  which  here  involves  no  loss  of  gene- 
rality, 

2  G  2 
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#(r  +  y)»*r  +  *j,  if  V* |||  Vj,  Vr. 

This  condition  of  coplanarity  will  again  be  satisfied  by  supposing 
g  a  vector,  such  as  p^  and  r  a  scalar,  such  as  w ;  and  thus  we 
may  obtain  the  formula, 

i(w-¥p)  =  sw  +  sp. 

It  is  easy  hence  to  infer  that  for  any  two  scalars  a,  £,  and  wnj 
two  vectors  a,  /3,  we  have,  as  in  algebra, 

(b  +  P)  (a  +  a)  =  6a  +  &a  +  /3a  +  /3a; 

where  (by  83)  fia^afi,  and  bwab^  as  well  as  ba^ab;  but 
where  (by  78,  89,  &c.),  /3a  is  not  generally  =a/3.  And  hence 
again  we  may  infer  that 

S-(&  +  /3)(a  +  a)  =  6a  +  S.^a; 
V.(6  +  /3)(a  +  a)  =a^  +  ia-i-V.^a; 

or  that  the  product  of  any  two  quaternions,  q  and  r,  may  have 
its  scalar  and  vector  parts  expressed  separately  as  follows  : 

S.rq^SrSq  +  S.VrYq; 
V.rj«VrSy  +  VySr  +  V.VrVy. 

454.  Another  important  case,  in  which  we  can  easily  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication,  is 
that  where  we  have  to  deal  with  vectors  only.  In  fact,  the  for- 
mula above  established  for  the  addition  of  two  quotients^  /3  -^  a 
and  7  -7-  a,  may  be  written  as  a  formula  for  the  addition  of  two 
products^  by  the  help  of  the  properties  of  reciprocals  of  vectors 
(see  117,  118),  as  follows: 

(yxa-0  +  (j3xa-0-=(7  +  /3)xa-*; 
or  more  concisely  thus, 

7a  +  ^a=(7  +  /3)a, 

since  a"*  may  represent  any  vector.  This  result  is  more  general 
than  that  given  at  the  end  of  art.  445,  because  no  condition  of 
perpendicularity  is  now  assumed :  and  by  taking  conjugates  (as 
in  the  foregoing  article),  we  may  already  infer  from  it  that 

ay  +  a^  =  a(7  +  ^). 
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whatever  three  vectors  may  be  denoted  by  a,  /S,  7.    Hence  for 
any  four  vectors  a,  /S,  79  S,  it  follows  easily  that 

(8  +  7)  03  +  a)«8/3  +  8a  +  7^  +  7a. 
For  example! 

or  more  concisely  (see  the  end  of  art., 449), 

As  another  example,  we  have 

(j3  +  a)(i3-a)  =  /3*-^a  +  a/3-a«; 
and  therefore  (see  again  art.  449), 

S.(/3  +  a)(^-a)  =  ^*-a«; 
V.(/3  +  a)(^-a)-2V.a/3. 

And  these  symbolical  results  will  be  found  to  admit  of  simple 
geometrical  interpretations. 

455.  We  know  now  (by  453)  that  in  the  multiplication  of 
any  two  quaternions^  each  factor  may  be  distributed  into  its  own 
scalar  and  vector  parts;  and  we  have  just  seen  (in  454)  that  in 
the  multiplication  of  any  two  vectors^  each  factor  may  again  be 
in  any  manner  distributed  into  two  partial  or  component  vectors^ 
whereof  it  is  the  geometrical  sum*  A  vector  may  also,  by  si- 
milar parallelograms,  be  distributed  into  such  partial  vectors, 
when  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  or  into  a  scalar :  see,  for  example, 
art.  44 1,  where  we  had  iw  (p  -  cr)  =  wp  -  iwcr.  It  is  still  more  easy 
to  see,  as  in  444,  that  a  scalar  may  be  distributed,  as  a  factor, 
into  any  parts  of  which  it  shall  be  the  algebraical  sum^  when  it 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  or  into  a  vector.  And  the  permission  so 
to  distribute  scalars,  when  they  are  multiplied  among  themselves^ 
is  manifest  from  common  algebra.  There  remains,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  establishing,  as  we  proposed  to  do,  the  distributive 
principle  generally^  for  any  multiplication  of  two  sums  ofquater^ 
nions.  Resuming  with  this  view  the  comparison  of  the  product 
(r-^q)s  and  of  the  sum  rs  +  qs^  we  may  employ  the  decomposi- 
tions, 
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qs^Sq  S*+  Sq  V*+  V^  S*  + V^V*, 
r*=  Sr  S*  +  Sr  Ys  +  Vr  S*+  Vr  V*, 

and  we  see  that  the  last  of  these  three  expressions  is  the  sum  of 
the  two  preceding  it,  because 

S  (r+  q)  S*-(Sr+  Sq)  S«  =  Sr  S«+  S^  &?, 

S  (r  +  ^)  V^  =  (Sr  +  Sj)  V*  =  Sr  V*  +  Sj  V*, 

V(r+9)S*=3(Vr  +  V3)S*  =  VrS*  +  VjS*, 

V(r+j)V«-(Vr  +  Vy)V«  =  VrV*  +  VgV^5 

it  is  then  proved,  as  was  required^  that,^r  any  three  qucUemionSy 
we  have 

(r  +  j)  *  =  r«  +  j«  : 

the  conjugate  of  which  general  equation  gives  (on  the  plan  of 
453)  this  other  and  analogous  formula : 

By  combining  these  two  results,  or  more  immediately  by  decom- 
posing the  factors  into  scalar  and  vector  parts,  and  then  proceed- 
ing as  above,  we  find  that  for  any /our  quaternions,  q^  r, «,  I,  the 
analogous  ^rmif/a  of  distribution^ 

(r+  q)  (^  +  *)  =rf  +  r#  +  y<  +  y*, 

liolds  good ;  and  indeed  it  is  obvious  now  that  the  distributivb 
PRiNciPLB  holds  good  generally^  in  tiie  multiplication  of  any 
TWO  SUMS  OF  quaternions,  whatever  the  number  of  the  sum^ 
mands  may  be^  into  which  either  factor  is  distributed.  In  other 
words,  theproc/tic/  of  the  sums  will  stilly  as  in  algebra,  be  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  partial  products :  or  in  symbols, 

Sr .  Sj  =  S  .  rq. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  notations  recently  used,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  symbols, 

Sr  Sy,  Sr  Vy,   Vr  Sy,  Vr  Vy, 

are  designed  to  be  respectively  equivalent  to  theproducts, 

Sr.Sy,  Sr.Vg,  Vr.Sy,  Vr.Vy; 
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whereas  the  symbols 

S.VrVjand  V.VrV^ 

denote  respectively  the  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  last  of  these 
four  products,  and  are  equivalent  to 

S(Vr.Vy)andV(Vr.Vy). 

456.  I  need  not  now  delay  to  point  out  the  instances  which 
have  already  occurred  to  us,  containing,  by  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
some  ^ar^  at  least  of  what  is  involved  in  t\\e  general  principle 
recently  established  ;  for  example,  the  equation, 

which  was  proved  on  other  grounds  in  art.  409,  and  which  en-- 
ables  us  to  express  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion,  in  terms  of  the 
scalar  and  the  vector  (compare  432,  436).  But  it  may  now  be 
proper  to  shew  how  the  general  distributive  principle,  or  even  so 
much  of  it  as  was  established  in  art.  454,  with  respect  to  the 
multiplication  of  vectors,  enables  us  to  effect  some  transforma" 
tions  of  equations,  which  have  already  been  proved  from  geomC" 
trical  considerations  to  be  tmlid^  without  its  having  yet  been 
shewn  how  to  accomplish  them  by  any  process  of  calculation. 
Take,  with  this  view,  the  three  following  equations, 

S.ap-^=1;  S.(a-/t>)p-^  =  0;  T(p-Ja)=iTa; 

which  are  already  known  (by  art.  414)  to  represent  one  common 
spherical  locus  for  the  extremity  of  the  variable  vector  /o,  but 
which  it  is  now  required  to  exhibit  as  equivalent  formultB  in  this 
calculus.  The  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  forms 
cannot  cause  a  moment's  difficulty  at  this  stage ;  for  we  know 
now  that 

S.(a-p)>-^=S(ap-^-l)=S.ap-^-l: 

but  in  order  to  transform  the  third  of  the  above  written  equations, 
it  is  convenient  to  proceed  as  follows.  Squaring  both  members, 
we  have,  by  HI, 

-  (p  -  W  =  -  (ia)' :  or,  (p  -  Ja)'  -  ia». 

Developing  the  square  of  the  binomial  by  454,  we  find, 
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(f>-ia)«-p«-S.ap  +  ia«; 

so  that  the  equation  to  be  transformed  becomes,  by  transposition, 

p' ">  S  .  ap ;  or,  S  •  ap"*  =  I : 

which  latter  form  is  thus  shewn,  as  was  required,  to  follow  by 
calculation  from  the  third  form  written  above,  or  from  the  equa^ 
tion  between  tensors, 

TO>-ia)  =  iT«, 

without  reference  to  any  conception  of  a  spherical  surface  or 
locus. 

457.  Again,  let  us  take  the  following  equation  of  art.  415,  re- 
presenting a  certain  other  sphere, 


^{'-'-^'^m- 


and  let  us  seek  to  transform  it,  by  calculation  alone,  into  that 
other  form  of  the  equation  of  the  same  locus,  which  was  given  in 
the  same  article,  namely, 

Taking  again  the  negaUves  of  the  squares  of  the  tensors,  we 
hare,  by  454, 

'   p'-S.(a  +  P)/>  +  i(«  +  ^)»-i(«-/3)»; 

where  (by  the  same  art  454), 

i(a±/3)»=ia'±iS.«0  +  i^»: 
hence 

0-/>»-S.(o+/3)p  +  S.aP 

=  S.(p-o)0»-j3), 
=  T(p-^)«S.(«-p)(p-0)-", 

and  the  required  transformation  is  effected.  We  see  at  the  same 
time  that  the  following  equation  holds  good,  as  an  identity^  for 
any  three  vectors^  a,  P^  p: 

4S.0>-«)(p-^)«(2p..«-/3V-(«-^)% 
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which  may,  by  principles  already  laid  dowiii  be  interpreted  as 
expressing  (compare  fig.  89,  art.  410),  that  if  c  be  the  middle  of 
the  base  ab  of  any  plane  triangle  apb,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure  96,  then, 

S  (ap  .  BP)  =3cp*  -  CA* ; 

or,  in  a  notation  more  received, 

AP  .  BP  •  cos  APB  =  CP»  -  CA», 

where  the  symbols  ap,  bp,  cp,  ca,  marked  for  distinction  with 
upper  bars,  denote  merely  the  lengths  of  certain  lines,  or  the 
numbers  expressing  those  lengths,  and  therefore  their  squares 
are  (as  usual)  positive.  Accordingly  this  last  equation  is  a  known 
result  of  elementary  principles:  but  in  comparing  it  with  the 
quaternions^  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  (see  111)  the  lengths 
AP,  &c.,  which  thus  have  positive  squares,  are  with  us  merely  the 
tensors  of  the  corresponding  vectors,  ap,  &c.,  of  which  last, 
when  regarded  as  directed  lines  in  space^  the  squares  with  us  are 
NEGATIVE.  Thus,  in  the  present  calculations,  we  pass  from  the 
first  to  the  second  of  the  two  equations  last  written,  by  changing 
the  signs  of  all  the  terms  :  or  by  employing  the  relations, 

S  (ap  .  BP)  =  -  AP  .  BP  .  cos  A^B, 
CP*=-CP%    CA*«-CA*. 

On  the  same  plan,  the  equation, 

(a-/3)«  =  o«-2S.a/3  +  ^% 

of  art.  454,  is  equivalent  to  the  well-known  wxAfimdamentalfor^ 
mula  of  plane  trigonometry^ 

BA'  =  OA*-2oA.oico8  a6b+ob»; 

where  o,  a,  b  may  denote  any  three  points  of  space. 

458.  Some  other  known  and  elementary  theorems,  respecting 
centres  of  mean  distances j  may  be  expressed,  and  might  be 
proved,  by  equally  easy  processes  in  this  calculus.  For  exam- 
ple, whatever  three  scalars  and  four  vectors  may  be  denoted  by 
a,  6,  c,  a,  /3,  7,  p,  we  have  identically, 
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where, 


and 


^/t)»- 2S -rp  +  f*  =  <  0>-/Li)»  +  r»v, 

/  =  a  +  6  +  c, 
r  =  era  +  6/3  +  Cy, 

_T     ga  + 5/3  +  ^7 
'*"7'"     a  +  6  +  c     * 


r- ^11 -r^- aft  (/3  -  a)»+ 6c  (7 -/3)»+ ca  (a-7)'. 

Thus  for  any  four  points  a,  b,  c,  p,  and  any  three  coefficients 
a,  69  c,  we  have 

a .  apH  6 .  BP»  +  c .  cp'- (a  + 6  + c)  MP«« 
(a  +  6  +  c)-^  (oft .  AB*  +  6c .  BC'  +  ca  •  ca*), 

if  M  be  the  point  which  satisfies  the  equation, 

a  .  am  +  6 .  BM  +  c .  CM  »  0, 

when  directions  of  lines  are  attended  to ;  but  this  is  precisely 
the  essential  property  of  the  central  point  above  alluded  to,  or  of 
what  is  called  in  mechanics  the  cetUre  of  gravity  of  the  system 
of  the  weights  a,  6,  c,  placed  at  the  points  a,  b,  c,  respectively. 
And  it  is  evident  that  analogous  results  would  be  obtained  on 
the  same  plan^  for  any  number  of  given  points  oi  space  a,  a',  &c., 
with  the  same  number  of  given  coefficients^  a,  a',  &c. ;  or  in 
symbols,  that  we  should  find,  in  like  manner, 

S  (a .  AP»)  -  Sa .  MP»  =  S  {ad .  aa'*)  -^  Sa, 

if  M  be  a  point  such  that 

S  (a .  am)  =  0, 

while  p  is  an  arbitrary  point.     For  we  should  have, 

2 .  a  (p  -  a)«  =  (/t)»  -  2  S  .  /t)/a)  Sa  +  S .  ao% 

-  0>  - /u) « Sa  +  S .  ao»  - /ti*  Sa, 

if  /ti  «=  S . aa  -i-  Sa,  or  0^  S . a  (a-/*) ; 

while  Sa  S .  aa» -  (S .  aaf  «  S .  aa' (o'*  a)*. 

459.  Apollonius  found,  and  the  ancient  result  has  acquired 
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fresh  interest  in  our  own  days  by  a  remarkable  application  of  it 
to  electricity,  that  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distances  from  two 
given  points  are  in  a  given  ratio  of  inequality,  is  (in  the  plane)  a 
circle.  To  investigate  this  locus  by  quaternions,  let  the  two 
given  points  be  o  and  a,  and  the  variable  point  p;  also  let  the 
ratio  of  ap  to  op  be  that  of  n  to  1,  and  suppose  n>l  :  then^ 
making  da  ==  a  and  op  =p,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is, 

TO>-a)««Tp,  or(p-a)»««>». 
Developing,  transposing,  &c.,  we  find  successively, 

{(n>-  1)  p  +  a)»-  (n»-  1)  a^^a!'--  n»  a», 
T{(n»-l)p  +  aj  =  «Ta, 

and  finally,  Fig.  96. 

if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 
/3       ■"  o  «To 


so  that 

Hence  follows  this  construction,  which  agrees  with  known  re- 
sults. Cut  the  given  line  ao  externally  at  b,  in  the  duplicate 
of  the  given  ratio  of  the  sides,  so  as  to  have  ab  »  n'oB ;  take  bc 
a  geometrical  mean  between  the  segments  bo,  ba  ;  and  with  cen- 
tre b,  and  radius  bc,  describe  a  spheric  surface ;  it  will  be  (in 
space)  the  required  locus  of  all  the  points  p,  for  which 

AP  =  « .  OP. 

As  a  verification,  let  c  -  b  »  y,  p  -  b  » cr ;  we  shall  have 

A-B  =  «y,   0-B  =  «-*y,   P-A  =  <T-ny,   P-0  =  <r-n"^7; 

it  ought  then  to  turn  out  that 

T(<T-n'y)  =  T(ll<T-y),  if  Tcr-Ty; 
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and  accordingly, 

(^r-ny)*-  (ita-y)*-  (»»+  1)  7»-  2«S  .  ycr,  if  if»=  yK 

It  is  eyident  from  elementary  geometry  that  the  fixed  locus  of  p, 
constructed  as  above,  cuts  perpendicularly  the  circle  circum- 
scribed about  the  variable  triangle  aop,  or  that  its  radius  bp  is  a 
tangent  to  this  circumscribed  circle:  and  this  result  also  might 
be  confirmed  by  calculation  with  quaternions,  if  we  chose  to  use 
here  the  conclusion  of  art  198,  respecting  the  construction  by  a 
tangential  vector,  of  the  continued  product  of  the  three  sides  of 
a  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

460.  As  another  example  of  the  present  processes  of  calcula- 
tion, let  us  investigate  the  intersections  of  the  right  line  and 
sphere,  whose  equations  are  respectively  (see  430,  421), 

y.pa^V.pa;  p*  +  c»  =  0. 

The  latter  equation  gives  (by  principles  lately  employed), 

c»Ta»--c«a*  =  p*a«=(T./oa)*  =  (S.pa)*-(V.pa)»; 

and  therefore  the  former  equation  gives, 

S.pa-±{c»Ta»  +  (V./3a)*)i 

But  pa ^S. pa -^y .pa  (by  407) ;  therefore  the  required  expres- 
sion for  the  vectors  of  intersection  is  the  following : 

p  =  V.^a-o-»±{c»Ta«-(TV./3a)*)*a-'. 
If  for  abridgment  we  write 

the  part  p\  independent  of  the  ambiguous  sign  ±,  is  equal  (by 
429)  to  that  component  of  the  given  vector /3,  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  a ;  or  to  the  vector  ob''  in  fig.  91,  art.  427,  where  obb'p 
represents  (by  430)  the  indefinite  right  line  V./oa-V./Sa,  of 
which  it  was  required  to  find  the  intersections  with  the  sphere, 
of  radius  c,  described  about  the  origin  o :  and  accordingly  this 
foot  b""  of  the  perpendicular  ob",  must  evidently  (by  elementary 
geometry)  be  the  middle  point  of  the  intercepted  and  finite  chord. 
We  have  also,  for  the  other  part  p\  or  for  the  semichord  itself, 
by  theexpression  recently  found  for  p. 
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U/^-'-Ua,  V-(c«-T^^)*; 

and  accordingly  it  is  clear  that  these  expressions,  when  inter- 
preted in  conformity  with  our  notations,  agree  with  elementary 
results.  The  value  of  p*  or  of  Tp"  shews  also,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  problem  i^geometricMy  impossible^  or  imaginary^ 
or  that  the  line  does  not  really  meet  the  sphere  at  all,  if  the  ra- 
dius be  shorter  than  the  perpendicular,  that  is,  if  c<  Tj3^:  or,  as 
our  symbols  allow  us  to  express  the  same  condition, 

ifc«  +  /3*^<0,  orifc«o»+(TV./3a)»>0. 

In  fiact,  for  any  two  real  vectors  a  and  p,  representing  any  two 
actual  lines  in  space,  we  have,  in  this  calculus,  the  identity, 

(TV.pa)«-p«o«  — (S.pa)'20. 

461.  The  calculation  may  be  usefully  varied  by  taking,  from 
art.  430,  this  other  form  of  the  equation  of  the  secant  line,  p  « /3 
+  aui  and  seeking  to  determine  the  scalar  coefficient  x.  Sup- 
posing for  simplicity  that  a  is  an  unit- vector,  or  that  a'^-  1,  we 
have  now, 

and  therefore,  by  the  ordinary  theory  of  quadratic  equations, 

a?=S.a0T{c*  +  0»+(S.a/3)»)*. 
Here 

and 

^-haS.a/3  =  o(-a/3  +  S.a0)--oV.a/3; 
therefore 

p  =  -oV.ai3=P{c»+(V.a0)«)*o: 

and  this  expression  for  p  agrees  perfectly  with  that  which  was 
found  in  the  foregoing  article,  when  we  suppose,  as  we  now  do, 
that 

To«l,  o'  =  -l,  0--0"*. 

In  iact  we  found,  in  429,  that  the  symbols, 

o-»V.a/3  and  V./Sa.o*, 
were  equally  fit  to  represent  that  component  /3''  of  /3,  which  is 
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perpendicular  to  a.  Whichever  method  we  employ,  we  see  that 
the  equation, 

c»Ta'»=(TV./3a)S  or  c2a'=(V.^a)% 

expresses  the  limiting  condition,  which  the  direction  of  the  secant 
line,  or  of  the  line  a  to  which  it  is  parallel,  must  satisfy,  in  order 
that  the  two  points  of  intersection  may  coalesce  into  one  point  of 
contact  If  then  we  multiply  by  a;%  and  change  xatop-  /3,  ob- 
serving that 

V.0O'-^)=VO3^-^')=V.j3p, 

because  /3'  is  a  scalar,  we  find  the  following  form  for  the  equation 
of  the  enveloping  cone,  which  is  the  locus  of  all  the  tangents  that 
can  be  drawn  to  the  sphere  p^+  c'»  0,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  vector  j3 : 

c»(/»-^)'  =  (V./3p)'. 

This  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping  cone 
than  that  which  was  found  in  425,  and  which  becomes,  by  change 
ing  a  and  a  to  c  and  /3, 

{S.p(/>-/3)}'«(C  +  ^»)0>-^y. 

Yet  the  two  equations  agree  :  for  we  now  see  that 

{S./3(p-/3)}»-/3»0>-^)>-{V.^C/>-p))'=(V.p/.)'. 

462.  Each  of  the  two  preceding  articles  conducts  to  the  ex- 
pression, 

p  =  /3-a-^S.a/3, 

for  the  vector  of  the  point  of  contact;  in  connexion  with  which, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  (by  424,  429)  we  have,  for  any  tico 
vectors  a,  /3,  the  equation, 

because  the  two  terms  of  the  second  member  denote  the  two  com- 
ponents of  /3  which  are  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to 
a.     But  also,  fpr  the  tangents, 

(S./3a)»=)3V+(V.j3a)»=(c'  +  /3»)a«; 
therefore  each  vector  p  of  contact  must  satisfy  the  equation, 
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S../3/>-/3»-a-»(S./3a)»«-c>;  or  S . /3/t>  +  c*  =- 0. 

This  equation  of  the  polar  plane  agrees  with  art.  423 ;  and  we 
may  now  propose  to  shew  by  calculation  that  it  involves  the  well- 
known  harmonic  property  of  the  plane  which  it  denotes.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  employ,  the  following  form  of  the  equation 
of  a  secant  of  the  sphere  drawn  still  from  the  extremity  of  /3  : 

and  may  propose  to  substitute  for  y  the  semi-sum  (z)  of  its  two 
valuesj  as  given  by  the  quadratic  equation, 

0  =c»  +  (/3  +y-'a)%  or,  y»  (c»  +  /3»)  +  2yS .  a/3  +  a'-0. 
In  this  manner  we  find 

z«-S.a3(c»  +  /3»)-M  p  =  i3-a(c»  +  /3»)■^S.ai3; 
and  consequently, 

S./3p«j3'-(c>  +  j3«)  =  -c*. 

The  polar  plane  therefore  cuts  harmonically  (as  it  is  very  well 
known  to  do)  every  secant  from  the  pole:  or  in  other  words  the 
pole  (whose  vector  is  /3),  and  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
polar  plane  (of  which  the  equation  is  S  .  )3p  =  -  c'),  are  harmonic 
conjugates^  with  respect  to  the  two  points  in  which  the  secant 
(p  =  /3  +  y "* a)  intersects  the  sphere  (p*  +  c*  =  0). 

463.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
ceived notion  of  harmonic  progression^  that  the  harmonic  mean 
between  any  two  vectors,  such  as  aa^  ca^  which  have  one  com* 
mon  direction,  or  opposite  directions,  is  =  6o,  if  i"*  =  i  (a~*  +  c^) ; 
and  I  think  that  we  may  with  convenience  extend  this  notion  of 
the  harmonic  mean  in  geometry^  by  establishing,  as  a  more  gene* 
ral  definition^  that  the  harmonic  mean  between  any  two  vectors, 
a  and  y,  is  a  third  vector^  /3,  which  satisfies  the  analogous  condi- 
tion, 

whether  the  vectors  be  or  be  not  parallel  to  any  common  line.  You 
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will  easily  find  that  if  oa  and  oc  be  any  tuH)  diverging  lines 
(a  and  y),  between  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  insert  a  third  line^  ob  ^ ^*'  •^• 

or  /3,  which  shall,  in  this  new  or 
extended  sense  of  the  words,  be 
their  harmonic  mean^  the  problem 
may  be  thus  constructed.  Circum- 
scribe a  circle  about  the  three 
given  points  aoc  ;  prolong  the 
chord  AC  to  meet  in  d  the  line  od 
which  touches  the  circle  at  o; 
and  draw  the  other  tangent  db, 
and  the  chord  of  contact  ob. 
Quaternions  offer  many  modes  of  proving  the  correctness  of  this 
construction,  for  the  reciprocal  of  the  semi-sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  two  diverging  vectors :  one  of  the  most  elementary,  as  regards 
geometrical  principles,  consists  in  cutting,  as  in  fig.  97,  the  three 
chords  OA,  ob,  oc,  or  rather  their  prolongations,  by  a  transversal 
a'bV,  parallel  to  the  tangent  OD,and  then  shewing  that  b' bisects 
a'c\  and  that  the  rectangles  aoa',  bob',  coc'  are  equal.  In  the 
same  construction,  the  two  points  o  and  b  may  be  said  (by  an 
analogous  extension  of  received  language)  to  be  harmonically 
conjugate  to  each  other,  with  respect  to  a  and  c :  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  a  and  c  are  in  like  manner  harmonic  con- 
jugates with  respect  to  o  and  b  :  so  that  the^vr  points  oabc 
may  conveniently  be  said  to  compose  a  circular  harmonic 
OROUP.  In  symbols,  if  /3  be,  in  the  sense  above  assigned 
the  harmonic  mean  between  a  and  y,  then  -  /3  is  in  the  same, 
sense  the  harmonic  mean  between  a~/3  and  7-/3 ;  7- a  between 
-  a  and  /3  -  a ;  and  a  -  7  between  -  y  and  /3  -  7.  The  rectangles 
under  opposite  sides  of  the  inscribed  quadrilateral^  oabc,  are 
easily  proved  to  be  equal;  and  the  diagonals^  ob  and  ac,  are 
related  as  conjugate  chords^  each  passing  through  the  pole  of  the 
other. 

464.  The  same  harmonic  relation  between  a,  /3»  7  may  also 
be  expressed  by  writing,  as  in  algebra, 
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where,  if  the  rectangle  aoa'  in  the  recent  figure  be  unity,  we  have 
the  following  geometrical  constructions, 

so  that  the  difference  (i'^  -  a'^  of  the  reciprocals  of  any  two  diverge 
ing  vectors^  a,  j3,  considered  as  two  co-initieU  chords^  oa,  ob,  of  a 
circle  oab,  is  a  vector  which  has  the  direction  of  the  tangent  j  do, 
or  od',  to  that  circle,  drawn  at  their  common  origin  o.  We  may  also 
say  (compare  131,  198),  that  this  direction  is  that  of  the  tangent 
at  o  to  the  segment  gab,  rather  than  to  the  alternate  segment  of 
the  circle.  As  regards  the  length  of  this  tangential  vector,  which 
thus  constructs  the  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  a  and  j3}  it  is 
easy  to  prove  by  similar  triangles  that,  in  the  recent  figure, 


A  B   ^  AB  =  OA   -!-  OB  =  OB    -7-  O  A  ; 

or  with  our  symbols,  that 

In  fact,  without  referring  to  the  figure,  we  have 

/3-^-a-^  =  p-^  (l-i3a-0=i3-^(o-P)o-S 

whence  the  recent  expression  for  the  tensor  follows.   We  see  also, 
by  taking  the  reciprocals,  that 

O--«->r-«(«-0)->.^; 

or  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  difference  /3"*  -  o'*  ofthereciproccUs 
of  any  two  vectors^  is,  both  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  fourth 
proportional  to  the  negative  (a  -  j3)  qfthe  difference  /3  -  a  of  those 
two  vectors  themselves^  and  to  the  same  two  vectors^  a,  )3.  The 
diflference  of  reciprocals,  /3"^-a"*  itself  has  therefore  the  oppo^' 
site  direction ;  or  in  other  words  it  has  the  direction  of  the  fourth 
proportional  to  a-j3,  -a,  and  /3^  or  in  fig.  97,  to  ba,  ao,  and 
OB.  Accordingly  we  know  that  this  fourth  proportional  to  three 
successive  sides  of  a  triangle  bao  inscribed  in  a  circle  must  have  • 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  o  to  the  segment  bao,  or  oab  ;  as 
appears  from  art.  131,  by  changing  in  that  article,  or  in  fig.  26, 
the  letters  c  and  a  to  a  and  o.  It  is  equally  easy  to  shew  in 
connexion  with  art.  463,  that 
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if  e  >=  1(7  +  a)  =  OB,  the  point  b  being  thus  supposed  to  bisect  the 
chord  AC  in  fig.  97 ;  so  that  the  harmonic  mban,  /3,  between 
any  two  diverging  vectors^  a  and  y,  is  still,  as  in  algebra,  the 
FOURTH  VKOPOfLTionAL  to  their  arithmetical  meauy  or  sbmi-sum, 
c,  and  to  the  two  vbctors  thbmselvbs  ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
triangles  eoa  and  cob  (in  fig.  97)  are  similar :  a  result  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  elementary  geometrical  reasonings.' 

465.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  sum  and  diffe* 
rence  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  vectors  being  thus  sufficiently 
known  (although  they  suggest  several  inquiries  of  interest,  on 
which  we  cannot  enter  now),  let  us  resume  the  last  form  given 
in  art.  436,  for  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid^  namely  : 

or  (because 

TK=T,   K  =  S-V,  S.aP  =  S.0a,   V.ai3«-V./3a), 
this  slightly  modified  equation, 

T(S.«-v  +  V./3-v)  =  l; 

in  which  (by  449), 
Make,  for  conciseness, 

«  =  i(a-'+i3-');  0'=i(«-'-0-); 

the  last  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  takes  then  this  very  simple 
form  : 

where  p  is  the  variable  vector  of  the  surface,  while  a  and  ^  are 
two  constant  but  otherwise  arbitrary  vectors,  of  which,  however, 
we  can  prove  that  a  is  longer  than  /3',  if  we  continue  to  suppose, 
*as  in  fig.  92,  that  the  angle  between  a  and  j3,  or  that  the  verti- 
cally opposite  angle  between  a'*  and  j3"*  is  acute:  because  we 
shall  then  have, 

IV^  -  T/3'^  =  /3''  -  a » =  -  S  .  a  - » /3  - » >  0,  Ta  >  T/3'. 
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It  may  also  be  observed,  that  if  we  still  suppose,  as  in  fig.  92, 
To>  T/3,  we  shall  have  (by  464), 

4S.a'0'  =  a-»-i3-'»>O;  ai3'>|; 

so  that  the  angle  between  the  two  new  lines,  a ,  /3',  will  be,  on  this 
supposition,  obtuse.    Make  also, 

a  /3^ 

and  therefore 

we  shall  have 

and  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  acquire  the  form, 

T  {ip  +  pic)  =  k'  -  c' ; 

which  is  indeed  not  quite  so  short  as  the  form  last  assigned  in  the 
present  article,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  homogeneity^ 
and  lends  itself  with  ease  to  the  purposes  of  geometrical  inter^ 
pretation  and  construction^  as,  for  example,  in  the  following 
way.     ,  ^ 

466.  From  any  assumed  point  c  draw  two  right  lines,  CA, 
CB,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  98,  to  repre- 
sent the  vectors  k,  i  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 


CA  =  K,    CB  =  I,    CB  >  CA,    ACB  >  ^  ; 

and  with  c  for  centre,  and  ca  for  radius, 
conceive  a  sphere  to  be  described,  cutting 
AB  in  G ;  so  that 

IC»-t»=Tt'»-T*c*  =  CB*-CA»=BA.BG. 


Fig.  9B. 


Let  £  be  supposed  to  denote  some  vari-  ^i 
able  point  on  the  ellipsoid,  of  which  the 
equation  is  (by  the  last  article), 
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T(ip  +  pic)  =  IC*-£», 

and  let  the  fixed  origin  of  the  variable  vector  p  be  placed  at  the 
point  a;  let  d  denote  the  second  point  where  the  line  ab  meets 
the  sphere  ;  finally  let  us  conceive  the  lines  bd,  cd,  to  be  drawn, 
and  denote  the  latter  by  a:  so  that  we  shall  have 

AB  =  p,    CD  =  a)    DB  ==  I  -  or. 

Then  or  may  be  regarded  as  the  reflexion  of  that  fixed  radius  of 
the  sphere  which  is  the  prolongation  of  ac,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denoted  by  -  k,  this  reflexion  being  performed  with 
respect  to  another  and  variable  radius  which  has  the  direction  of 
±  p ;  and  hence  it  follows,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of  art. 
429  respecting  the  equation  ya»  a/3,  even  withouthere  assuming 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  shewn  in  the  preceding  Lecture  re- 
specting the  symbol  ypy'^  (arts.  290,  291),  or  the  connected 
symbol  -707'*  (art.  332),  that 

or/t>=p(-ic),  pK  =  -9p,  «p  +  /i>ic=(c-cr)p; 

and  therefore  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  becomes 

T(t-<r)Tp-,c«-t«; 
that  is 

BD  .  AB  B  BA  .  BO  B  BD  .  BD', 

or  simply, 

AB  =  BD', 

if  d'  be  the  second  point  where  the  secant  bd  meets  the  sphere. 
Conversely,  if  any  secant  bdd'  (or  bd'd)  be  drawn  to  the  sphere 
round  c  from  the  external  point  b,  and  if  from  the  superficial 
point  A  of  that  sphere  there  be  taken,  on  the  guide-chord  ad, 
or  on  that  chord  either  way  prolonged,  a  portion  ab  which  in 
length  is  equal  to  bd',  the  locus  of  the  point  b,  constructed  thus, 
is  an  ellipsoid.  This  very  simple  mode  of  generating  that  im- 
portant surface  is  due  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  the  quaternions, 
and  was  communicated  as  such  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
1846,  having  been  deduced  nearly  as  above  from  an  equation  pre- 
viously exhibited  in  1845,  which  agreed  substantially  with  that  of 
art.  436,  namely,  with  the  following, 

(S.pa->)'-(V.p]3-0'-l- 
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The  same  ellipsoid  will  evidently  be  the  locus  of  the  points  f,  f', 
if  the  diameter  ff'  coincide  in  position  with  the  conjvgate  guide- 
chord  ad',  and  if 

AF  =  AP'-BD. 

467.  The  equation  ab  =  bd'  of  the  ellipsoid  is  very  fertile  of 
geometrical  consequences,  a  few  of  which  may  properly  be  stated 
here.  Firsts  then,  it  shews  that  (as  indicated  in  tig.  98)  the 
point  B  is  itself  n  point  on  the  ellipsoid;  because  when  the 
GUIDE-POINT  D  takcs  the  position  g,  then  the  connected  point 
d',  which  may  in  this  construction  be  called  the  conjugate  guide- 
point,  comes  to  be  placed  at  a  ;  so  that  bd'  becomes  ba,  and  this 
length  of  one  side  of  the  gbnbrating  triangle  abc  is  to  be  set 
off  from  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid,  either  in  the  direction  of  the 
side  ab  itself,  or  else  in  the  opposite  direction  :  but  one  of  these 
two  modes  of  setting  off  that  length  conducts  to  the  point  b. 
Secondly,  if  we  draw,  as  in  the  figure,  from  b  through  c,  a  secant 
bkck',  to  the  sphere  which  is  described  round  c  through  a,  and 
which  from  its  relation  to  the  ellipsoid  whose  centre  is  at.  a  may 
be  called  the  diacbntric  sphere,  then  the  length  ab  of  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid,  as  being  by  our  equation  always 
equal  to  bd',  will  become  a  maximum  when  d'  coincides  with  k', 
and  therefore  d  with  k  ;  if  then  we  set  off  a  line  al  in  the  direc- 
tion of  AK,  and  conceive  another  line  al'  to  be  set  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  these  two  opposite  lines  al,  al'  will  be  the  major 
semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid ;  or  in  other  words,  the  points  l,  l' 
will  be  the  two  major  summits  of  that  surface.  Thirdly ,  to  find 
the  minimum  value  of  the  semi-diameter,  we  must  evidently 
place  the  guide-point  d  at  k',  and  the  conjugate  guide-point  D'at 
K ;  that  is,  we  are  to  set  off  from  a,  on  the  guide-chord  ak',  two 
opposite  lines  am,  am',  whose  common  length  is  bk  :  and  then 
these  lines  will  be  the  two  minor  semi-axes,  and  the  points  M, 
m'  the  two  minor  summits  of  the  ellipsoid  ^  while  the  angle  in 
the  semicircle,  kak'  (or  lam'),  exhibits  the  well-known  perpendi^ 
cularily  of  the  minor  axis  mm'  to  the  major  axis  ll'.  Fourthly, 
let  the  ellipsoid  be  cut  by  any  given  concentric  sphere,  of  which 
the  radius  ab  is  intermediate  in  length  between  bk  and  bg,  or 
else  between  bg  and  bk';  the  length  of  bd' will  then  (by  our 
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equation)  be  given,  and  so  will  therefore  the  length  of  bd,  and 
this  latter  length  will  be  different  from  ba  ;  hence  the  locus  of  d 
will  be  a  circle  of  the  diacentric  sphere^  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  BC,  which* plane  will  not  pass  through  the  point  a:  the  cur- 
vilinear locus  of  B  on  the  ellipsoid  will  therefore  be  (as  is  other- 
wise known)  a  spherical  conic,  since  it  will  be  contained  at 
once  on  the  given  concentric  sphere^  and  on  the  cone  which  has 
the  centre  a  for  vertex^  and  the  circular  locus  of  the  guide-point 
D  for  base  :  and  the  construction  shews  (compare  420)  that  the 
two  cyclic  planes  of  this  cone  are  the  two  planes  through  a,  which 
are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  two  sides  cb,  ca  (or  i  and  k) 
of  the  generating  triangle  abc.  F\flhly^  these  two  diametrical 
planes  themselves  cut  the  ellipsoid  in  circles^  or  ^ite  cyclic  planes 
of  that  ellipsoid  ;  for  if  d  move  in  the  circle  which  has  ah' for 
diameter,  in  the  larger  figure  99  annexed,  and  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  that 
figure,  as  being  perpendi-  p.^'  ^^ 

cular  to  the  side  bc  of  the  _  y 

triangle,    the    conjugate  ^ 

guide-point  d'  will  move 
in  that  other  and  parallel 
circle  which  has  gh  in  the 
same  figure  for  its  diame- 
ter ;  so  that  the  length  of 
bd',  and  therefore  also  (by 
the  equation)  the  length 
of  AE,  will  remain  constant 
and  =  BG,  and  e  will  de-  S 
scribe  a  circle  on  the  ellip-  Qj 
soid^  whose  diameter  in  -,r 
fig.  99  is  qq'  :  and  again, 
if  D  approach  indefinitely 
to  A  in  any  direction  on 
the  sphere,  d'  will  at  the 
same  time  approach  inde- 
finitely to  g,  and  the  length 
bd'  or  AB  will  tend  to  be- 
come BG,  and  a  circle  de- 
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Bcribed  with  this  radius,  in  the  tangent  plane  at  a  to  the  diacen- 
tric  sphere,  of  which  plane  the  trace  in  fig.  99  is  the  line  nn', 
will  be  the  intersection  of  that  plane  with  the  ellipsoid.  Sixthly^ 
the  sphere  with  a  for  centre,  and  with  a  radius  ^  bg,  cuts  the 
ellipsoid  in  the  system  of  these  two  circles,  which  are  thus 
a  sort  of  limit  o/ the  spherical  conies  recently  considered;  and 
this  sphere  may  be  conveniently  called  the  mean  sphere,  be- 
cause if  we  conceive  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure 
(answering  to  the  line  oc'  of  art.  435),  which  shall  be  equal  in 
length  to  BG,  and  therefore  intermediate  in  length  between  the 
greatest  and  least  semi-axes  lately  determined,  but,  like  them,  a 
semi-diameter  normal  to  the  surface^  this  normal  semi-diameter 
will  be  one  of  the  two  mean  semi-axes^  and  its  termination  will 
be  one  of  the  two  mean  summits  of  the  ellipsoid.  Seventhly^  if 
we  denote  (as  is  often  done)  by  a,  6,  c  the  lengths  of  the  major, 
mean,  and  minor  semi-axes,  we  can  express^  in  terms  ofthese^ 
the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  generating  triangle,  as  follows: 

BC  =i(a>c);  CA  =  ^(a-c);  BA  =  acA"*; 
because 

a-  bk',  c  =  bk,  A=bg. 
Eighthly,  since 

BD  .  AE  =  BD  .  BD'=  BG  .  BA, 

while  the  angle  adb  is  not  in  general  rights  the  double  area  of 
the  triangle  aeb  is  in  general  less  than  this  last  rectangle,  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  e  from  ab  is  in  general  less  than 
bg;  but  for  a  similar  reason  this  distance  is  equal  to  bg,  for  the 
particular  system  of  those  points  e  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  answer 
to  those  points  d  of  the  diacentric  sphere  for  which  adb  is  a  right 
angle;  draw  therefore  as  in  fig.  99,  the  diameter  acr  of  that 
sphere,  and  the  secant  brr',  and  conceive  a  circle  described  on  ar' 
as  diameter,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  figure ;  this 
circle  will  be  the  intersection  of  the  diacentric  sphere  with  another 
sphere  whose  diameter  is  ab,  and  will  therefore  be  the  required 
curvilinear  locus  of  those  points  d,  for  which  the  angle  adb,  like 
AR  B,  is  right ;  and  the  corresponding  points  E  of  the  ellipsoid 
will  be  at  once  situated  in  the  plane  of  this  new  circle^  and  on 
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the  cylinder  of  revolution  whicb  has  ab  for  axis,  and  bg  for  ra* 
dius  ;  they  will  therefore  be  situated  on  an  elliptic  section  of  this 
cylinder,  whose  major  axis  is  tt'  in  the  figure  ;  and  every  other 
point  B  will  fall  within  the  cylinder :  that  is  to  say,  the  ellipsoid 
is  enveloped^  along  this  ellipse  on  tt',  by  the  cylinder  whose  cms 
is  the  side  ab  of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  and  whose  rcuiius 
is  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis  (b)  of  the  ellipsoid;  so  that  the  same 
cylinder  envelopes  also  the  mean  sphere^  namely,  along  a  circle^ 
whose  diameter  in  fig.  99  is  ss'.  (The  ellipsoid  and  mean  sphere 
have  also  another  common  enveloping  cylinder,  of  which,  in  the 
same  figure,  the  axis  of  revolution  is  pp';  the  angle  bap  being 
bisected  by  the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  al.) 

468.  The  foregoing  account  by  no  means  exhausts  the  gto^ 
metrical  (nor  even  the  easy)  consequences  of  the  equation 

ae  =  bd'; 

which  must  indeed  be  conceived  to  culmit  of  being  developed,  so 
as  to  conduct  to  every  possible  property  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  may 
for  instance,  apply  that  equation  to  deducing  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  semi^cuces  of  an  arbitrary 
diametral  section^  and  the  law  of  the  variation  of  that  difference, 
in  passing  from  one  such  section  to  another.  Conceive  for  this 
.  purpose,  that  the  ellipsoid  and  the  diacentric  sphere  are  both  cat 
by  some  plane  ab^c^  ;  b^  and  c^  being  the  projections  on  it  of  the 
points  B  and  c.  The  guide-point  d  thus  moves  along  a  circle 
with  the  projection  c^  for  its  centre,  and  passing  through  the 
point  A ;  and  because  ab  varies  inversely  as  bo,  we  are  to  seek 
the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  extreme  values  of  bd,  or  of 
b'd,  since  bb^  is  given,  and 

bd*=bb'»+bV. 

Let  B V  cut  the  circular  locus  of  d  in  two  points  Di,  d„  the  one 
nearer  to  b'  being  Di  ;  the  last-mentioned  difference  of  squares 
is  then, 

B^a*  -  B>I^  =  4'bV  .  ?A  ; 

it  is  therefore  equal  to  four  times  the  rectangle  under  the  project 
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tions  qfthe  two  sides  BCy  ca  of  the  generating  triangle  on  the 
plane  of  the  diametral  section  of  the  ellipsoid.     And  because 

4Bc.CA  =  a'~c%  andsD.AE^aCy 

while  BC  and  ca  are  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  two  cyclic 
planes  of  the  ellipsoid  (and  we  now  see  that  there  are  no  more 
than  two  such  planes) ^  the  expression  for  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  a  diametral  section  is  found  by  this 
method  to  be  of  the  known  form, 

ABr*  -  AEf*  =  (c"'  -  a**)  sin  v  sin  v  ; 

Bi,  Ea  being  the  points  which  correspond  to  Di,  d,,  and  v,  v' being 
the  inclinations  of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  two  cyclic  planes.  It 
may  be  proper  to  note  that  the  same  construction  exhibits,  in  a 
very  elementary  manner,  the  known  mutual  rectangularity  of  the 
two  extreme  diameters  of  a  section;  because  aEi,  ae,  have  the 
directions  of  aDj,  aDi  (or  the  opposite  directions),  and  D1AD3  is 
an  angle  in  a  semi-circle.  Thefcuit  and  the  law  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  semi-diameter  of  a  section,  in  passing  from  its 
greatest  to  its  least  value,  might  also  easily  be  put  in  evidence,  by 
following  out  the  same  method  of  construction. 

469.  But  however  simple  may  be  these  geometrical  deduc- 
tions  from  the  equation  ab  «  bd',  yet  many  of  the  same  and  other 
consequences  may  be  obtained  with  even  greater  ease  by  calcu- 
lation with  quaternions.  To  shew,  for  example,  that  the  ellip- 
soid is  cut  in  circles  by  the  two  diametral  planes  perpendicular 
to  CB,  CA,  or  to  I,  ic,  that  is,  by  the  two  cyclic  planes  whose  equa- 
tions are, 

S.ip  =  0,  S.ie/i«0,  or  «p  =  -/>!,  pic  =  -icp, 

we  have  only  to  substitute  these  last  values  for  ip  and  pK  in  the 
equation  T  {ip  +  /ok)  -  k'  -  iS  and  we  find  that  each  of  the  two 
planes  cuts  the  surface  in  a  curve,  which  is  contained  on  the 
mean  sphere^  whose  equation  is 

Tp  =  6,  where  b  =  ^^. r  =  ac  T  (4  -  k)'\ 

if  we  make  for  abridgment. 
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a=T*+Tic,  c=:Tt-TK, 
80  that 

Tt  =  i(a  +  c),  Tic=i(rt-c),  ic»-i«  =  ac,  T(i-ic)  =  aci-^: 

and  it  admits  of  being  shewn,  by  calculation  with  quaternions, 
that  the  a  and  c,  thus  determined,  are  respectively  (as  in  467) 
the  greatest  and  least  semidiameters  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  values  of  Tp.  To  shew  that  b  is  a  point 
upon  the  ellipsoid,  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  its  vector  ab  or 
c  -  M  may  be  substituted  for  p  in  the  equation  of  the  locus ; 
which  appears  from  the  identity, 

t(t  -  ic)  +  (t-ic)  ic  =  -  (ic*  - 1'), 

because  the  tensor  of  a  negative  scalar  is  (by  109,1 13)  the  positive 
opposite  thereof.  One  form  of  the  equation  of  the  cone  of  semi- 
diameters  f>f  which  have  a  given  and  common  length  =  r,  inter- 
mediate between  a  and  6,  or  between  b  and  c,  is  the  following, 

T{i  +  pK.p-')^acr''; 

and  the  corresponding  spherical  conic  on  the  ellipsoid  may  be 
expressed  by  combining  this  equation  of  the  cone  with  the  equa- 
tion, 

Tp  =  r, 

of  the  sphere  on  which  the  conic  is  contained.  This  conic  con- 
sists in  general  of  two  separately  closed  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site branches ;  but  when  the  radius  r  =  6,  that  is,  when  we  cut  the 
ellipsoid  by  the  mean  sphere,  the  conic  takes  (as  we  have  seen) 
the  limiting  form  of  a  system  of  two  circles.  In  fact  it  will  be 
found  that  the  equation 

T(c  +  pic.p-0«T(c-.c), 

or  the  following,  which  is  a  transformation  of  it, 

S.  i{pK  ./»"*  + ic)  =  0, 

may  be  still  farther  transformed,  as  follows  : 

S .  ijt> .  S .  K/o  =  0 ; 

and  therefore  that  it  represents  the  system  of  the  two  cyclic 
planesy  which  system  is  thus  a  sort  of  limit  of  the  cone. 
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470.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that  the  ellipse  and  concentric 
circle  in  fig.  99  are  precisely  the  Bame  as  those  in  the  earlier 
figure  92  (art.  434),  although  new  lines  and  letters  have  been 
employed  in  the  more  recent  of  these  two  diagrams,  and  a  tfto- 
centric  circle  introduced.  Accordingly,  this  agreement  was  de- 
signedy  and  it  may  be  useful  to  shew  how  it  was  attained,  by 
means  of  the  relations  of  art.  465,  which  connect  the  two  new 
vectors  <,  k,  with  the  two  old  vectors  a,  /3}  through  two  other 
constant  and  auxiliary  lines,  a ,  /3'.  The  article  just  cited  gives, 
by  elimination  of  a,  jfi\ 


whence 


i  +  ie  = 


S.a-^i3-*     S.a/3- 


such  then  are  the  expressions  for  the  two  vectors  i  -  k  and  i  +  k, 
or  AB  and  rb  of  fig.  99,  considered  as  functions  of  a  and  /3f  that 
is,  of  the  two  vectors  oa  and  ob  of  fig.  92.  These  expressions 
give, 

S.(c-ic)a-^  =  -l=S.(i+ic)/3-M 

V.0^K)/3;>  =  0  =  V.(t  +  K)a -^ 

whence  it  was  easy  to  infer,  by  combinations  of  plane  and  recti- 
linear loci,  on  the  plan  of  former  articles,  that  i-k  and  -(c  +  ic) 
were  equal  respectively  to  the  lines  of'  and  oa'  in  fig.  92,  if  a' be 
supposed  to  denote,  in  that  figure,  the  intersection  of  oa  and  bc 
I  therefore  placed  the  new  a  and  b  of  fig.  99  at  the  points  o  and 
f'  of  fig.  92,  and  the  new  point  c  at  the  middle  of  the  old  line 
aV  (after  inserting  a' as  just  now  explained);  because,  in  figs. 
98,  99,  the  origin  of  p  is  a  (not  o),  and  ab,  ac  are  (in  these  lat- 
ter figures)  the  vectors  i-ic  and  -k:  and  then  proceeded  as 
above.  I  shall  not  delay  you  by  proving  here  that  a  given  ellip^ 
soid  may  be  constructed  in  more  ways  than  one^  by  means  of 
diacentric  spheres;  and  that  it  is  not  indispensable  to  the  con- 
struction to  have  the  fixed  point  b  external  to  the  sphere. 
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471.  Since  icp  +  pic  is  a  scalar,  we  have,  as  an  identity  in  this 
calculus,  holding  good  for  any  three  vectors,  the  equation, 


ip  +  /[>ic  =  (i-ic)^p-5^^). 


Introducing  therefore  a  new  and  variable  vector  X,  determined 
by  the  expression 

A=(icp  +  pic)(ic-0'S 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  takes  the  form, 

T(/>-X)-ft,  becau8eft  =  (ic*-iOT(i-ic)->; 
where 

X  =  A(i-ic),  if  A  =  2S.icp.T(c-K)->. 

If  we  assign  any  given  scalar  value  to  this  co-efficient  A,  we  get 
on  the  one  hand  a  given  value  for  the  vector  X, 

*  X=AL:=A.AB, 

where  l  is  a  new  and  variable  point,  situated  on  the  indefimte 
line  AB,  and  not  now  (as  in  figures  98,  99)  a  mqjor  summit  of  the 
ellipsoid  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  obtain  a  given  plane,  per- 
pendicular to  K  or  to  AC,  as  one  locus  of  the  extremity  b  of  p; 
while  the  recent  equation, 

T(p-X)  =  4,  or  LE  =  ft, 

shews  that  another  locus  for  the  same  point  e  is  a  given  sphere^ 
with  centre  l,  and  with  radius  b.  If  then  this  plane  intersect 
the  ellipsoid  at  all,  that  is,  if  the  value  which  it  gives  for  S .  k/o 
be  not  too  great  numerically  (by  A  being  assumed  too  large), 
the  curve  of  intersection  will  be  a  circle.  It  follows  then  that 
indefinitely  many  circles  can  be  traced  on  the  ellipsoid^  with  their 
planes  parallel  to  one  of  the  two  cyclic  planes  through  the  cen- 
tre: a  well-known  theorem,  indeed,  but  one  which  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  reproduce  by  the  foregoing  calculation  with  qua- 
ternions. 

472.  Again  let  fi  be  another  new  variable  vector  expressed 
as  a  function  of  p  by  the  formula, 

/u=(ep  +  /t>OO-f)"*  =  A'(«-0»  where  A'=2S.ip.T ((-«)-'. 
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Then,  because 

the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  take  this  new  form : 

TO>-Ai)  =  ft; 

and  to  each  assumed  value  of  the  scalar  coefficient  h\  which  is 
not  numerically  too  great,  will  answer  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
1,  or  parallel  to  the  other  cyclic  plane  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  cut- 
ting that  surface  in  another  circle^  contained  upon  another  sphere, 
which  has  the  same  radius  &,  but  has  a  different  centre  from  the 
sphere  of  the  last  article :  namely,  a  new  point  m  on  the  same 
indefinite  line  ab  as  before,  which  point  is  the  variable  extre- 
mity of  the  new  vector  fi  (and  is  not  now  a  minor  summit  of  the 
.  ellipsoid)  ;  so  that 

AM  =  )U  =  - A'.  AB,    ME==fr. 

The  ellipsoid  is  therefore  (as  is  well  known)  the  hcus  of  two 
distinct  systems  of  circles^  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  two 
cyclic  planes  drawn  through  the  centre ;  and  we  see  that  the 
planes  of  these  circles  are  perpendicular  to  the  two  sides^  ca,  cb, 
of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  in  the  construction  of  art.  466. 

473.  Any  two  such  circles,  belonging  to  different  systems^  or 
as  we  may  by  analogy  say  (compare  art.  420),  any  two  sub-con- 
trary  and  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid,  are  known  to  be  con- 
tained upon  one  common  spheric  surface;  and  accordingly  it  can 
easily  be  shewn  by  quaternions,  that  whatever  two  subcon trary 
circles  may  be  thus  selected,  with  their  own  corresponding  values 
of  the  scalars  A  and  h\  those  /i<;o  circles  (A,  A')  are  both  contained 
upon  that  new  sphere  whose  equation  is 

T(p-5)  =  n,  orNB  =  w, 

where  the  new  point  n,  the  vector  g,  and  the  scalar  n,  are  such  that 

AN  =  ?  =  Ai  +  A'ic  =  -2(i.-»c)-H«S.ic/t>  +  KS.ip), 
and 

n  =  V{ft'-(A  +  A')(Ai»+AV)}: 

and  where  it  is  important  to  observe  that  n  is  situated  in  the 
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plane  abc,  because  S|||  <,  k.  In  fact,  this  new  sphere,  with  cen- 
tre N  and  radius  n,  may  have  its  equation  thus  expanded  : 

0=0)-e)'  +  n»  =  /[)»-2(AS.(p  +  A'S.ic/[>)-AA'(i-ic)»  +  i»; 

and  this  condition  is  satisfied,  whether  we  suppose  that  p  satis- 
fies the  equations  of  the  Jirst  circle  (A),  which  may  be  written 
thus: 

0.=  /)*-  2AS . ip  +  2AS .  icp  + AH«- ic)'  +  6*, 
0=(A4A'){2S.K/[)  +  A(i-K)»); 

or  the  equations  of  the  second  circle  (A'),  under  the  forms, 

0  =  p2-2A'S.ic/o  +  2A'S.«p  +  A'»(i-ic)«  +  6S 
0  =  (A  +  A'){2S.c/t>  +  A'(£-K)«). 

474.  If  these  two  circles,  in  planes  perpendicular  respectively 
to  K  and  /,  be  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  on  their  common 
sphere  in  any  one  point  e  of  the  ellipsoid,  it  is  clear  that  they 
must  also  intersect  each  other  in  another  point  Ei  of  that  surface, 
which  point  is  such  that  the  common  chord  bBi  is  perpendicular 
to  both  K  and  £,  or  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  abc  ;  this  chord  is 
also  evidently  bisected  by  that  plane  in  a  point  e\  which  is  the 
common  projection  of  the  two  points  e,  Ei,  thereon ;  because  this 
plane  contains,  by  the  foregoing  article,  the  centre  n  of  the 
sphere  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  points  so 
marked  in  recent  figures).  It  is  evident  also  that  this  sphere 
round  n  is  doubly  tangent  to  the  ellipsoid,  touching  i|  both  at  e 
and  at  Bi ;  because,  at  each  of  those  two  points,  the  sphere  and 
the  ellipsoid  have  two  rectilinear  tangents  in  common,  namely, 
the  tangents  to  the  two  circles  (A,  A').  Hence  the  radii  ne,  nBi, 
of  the  sphere  must  be  normals  to  the  ellipsoid^  at  the  points  e 
and  El  respectively ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  n  is  the  com- 
monfoot  of  the  two  normals  en,  EiN,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
ellipsoid  at  those  two  points,  and  are  continued  to  meet  the  plane 
of  ABC.  With  regard  to  the  common  length  of  these  two  normals, 
since  it  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  new  sphere,  it  is  expressed  by 
the  recent  radical,  n ;  while  the  normal  en  thus  drawn  to  the 
ellipsoid  at  e,  and  continued  till  it  meets  the  plane  of  the  gene- 
rating triangle^  that  is  (by  art.  467)  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and 
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least  axeSf  is  expressed,  both  in  length  and  in  direction^  by  the 
formula,  - 

where  ^  has  its  recent  value  (assigned  in  art.  473).  Operating 
by  S .  /o,  we  find, 

S..f>(5-p)  =  -/o»-4(c"ic)-»S.«/[)S.icp  =  6», 

because,  by  471, 

i»  =  -(/>-X)»=-/o»+2S.pA-XS  A^  =  4(c-ic)->(S.rp)S 
2S.^X  =  2A(S.i^-S.Kp)  =  -4(e-K)-»S.ic/>(S.«^-S.ic/[)); 

or  because,  by  472,^ 

6'  =  -(/t>-,i)«  =  -p»+2S.pM-MSM'=4  0-ic)-'(S.ep)S 
2S  ./o)ii=2A'(S,»cp-S.£p)  =  -4  (i-»c)"'S.ep(S.K/o-S  .  c/o). 

If  therefore  we  now  introduce  a  new  vector  v,  determined  as  a 
function  of  p  by  the  equation 

or  (see  the  values  already  found  for  b  and  $), 

(ic»"-iO»v  =  (4-ic)V  +  2(eS.icp  +  icS.«p), 

this  vector  v  will  at  once  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
touches  the  ellipsoid  at  e,  and  will  satisfy  this  very  simple  con- 
dition : 

S  •  vp  =  1 . 

And  we  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid 
may  be  pert  under  this  new  form, 

p»  +  6»  =  X/ii, 

where  X,  /u  are  those  two  functions  of  p  which  were  so  denoted 
in  471,  472;  whence  we  perceive  anew  that  the  mean  sphere^ 
whose  equation  may  be  thus  written, 

intersects  the  ellipsoid  in  the  system  of  those  two  circles  which 
are  contained  in  the  two  diametral  planes, 

X«0,  ^«0;  orS.icp-=0,  S-.ip^O. 
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475.  The  vector  v,  thus  lately  introduced,  is  an  important 
one  in  the  theory  of  the  ellipsoid.  Suppose^  for  example,  that 
we  wish  to  circumscribe  about  that  surface  a  cylinder  (d<K  gene- 
rally of  revolution),  with  its  generating  lines  in  the  direction  of 
some  given  vector  vu ;  to  find  the  curve  of  contact  we  have  im- 
mediately the  equation, 

S .  tffv  =  0,  because  v  X'^l 

the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  at  any  point  of  this  sought  curve, 
being  normal  also  to  the  enveloping  cylinder,  and  the  normal  to 
a  cylinder  being  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  common  direc- 
tion of  all  its  rectilinear  generatrices.  And  then,  on  substituting 
for  V  its  value  as  a  function  of  ^,  we  obtain  the  condition, 

0  =  (t  -  k)'  S  .  OTp  +  2  (S  .  wi  S  .  icp  +  S  .  wic  S  .  ip). 
Let  us  write,  for  abridgment, 

v  =  0(p),  or  simply  v  =  0p, 
using  0  as  2i  functional  sign;  we  shall  have,  in  like  manner, 

w  =  0  (ot),  or  w  s=  0tj, 
if  b>  be  a  new  vector  such  that 

(ic»-O'»0i!j«(ic»-i»)»w  =  O-ic)»w+2(£S.irt!T+icS.£w): 

and  then  the  recent  condition  of  contact  with  the  cylinder  be- 
comes simply, 

S .  pw  =  0. 

The  curve  of  contact  is  there/ore  plane  and  diametral  (as  indeed 
it  is  otherwise  known  to  be) ;  and  we  see  that  the  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  contact  has  the  direction  of  the  vector  en,  or  0t7, 
determined  by  tRis  easy  calculation. 

476.  If  we  introduce  for  conciseness  another  functional  sym- 
hol^fipf  1st),  defined  by  the  equation, 

f(py  w)  =  S  .  P0W, 

or  more  fully, 
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we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  new  fiinction  is  symmetric 
with  respect  to  the  two  variable  vectors^  p  and  w^  or  that 

/(w,p)-/(p,w); 

and  on  the  other  hand  that  when  m  has,  as  above  supposed,  the 
given  direction  of  the  sides  of  a  cylinder  enveloping  the  ellip- 
soid, the  equation  of  the  plane  of  contact  takes  the  form, 

/(tsT,f>)-0. 

If  we  farther  agree  to  write  for  conciseness, 

whatever  vector  p  may  be,  then,  because  v«  ^p,  and  S  .pv  » 1, 
the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  reduces  itself,  in  this  notation,  to  the 
form, 

477.  These  Junctions  ^  and/  which  are  respectively  equal 
to  a  vector  and  to  a  scalar^  are  of  great  utility  in  calculations 
concerning  the  ellipsoid ;  and  indeed  analogous  functions  present 
themselves  usefully  in  investigations  with  quaternions,  respect- 
ing other  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  and  even  in  some  more 
general  inquiries.  The  vector  Junction  ^  (from  which  the  scalar 
function  f  is  formed)  has,  relatively  to  the  vector  p  on  which  it 
depends,  the  distributivb  character  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, 

♦  (p  +  pO  "  ♦/»  +  tP*  ^^9  ^^p  -  ♦(^p)* 

if  A  be  still  the  sign  of  the  ope^tion  of  taking  a  difference : 
connected  with  which  is  the  property,  that  if  a;  be  any  scalar  co- 
efficient, 

♦  («p)-«0P- 

It  follows  hence  that  the  scalar  function  y(p,  «)  is  distributive^ 
with  respect  to  bach  separately  of  the  two  vectors  on  which  it 
depends ;  or  that 

f(p  +  /»',  «T  +  «/)  =y(p,  zj-k-zs)  +f(p\  «  +  w) 

-/(p5  ^)  +/(P.  ^')  +/(p'»  ^)  ^f{p\  «')  5 
and  that 

2i 
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/(ay>,yBr)=«l/(p,w). 

Abridging  therefore,  aft  above,  the  symbol /(/o,  p)  to/(/>),  or  to 
fpi  we  find  that 

and  that 

which  last  equation  may  also  be  thus  written, 

J^p^2f(p,Ap)^f(Ap). 

It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  when  a  theory  of  diffbrsntials  of 
QUATBRNioNS  shall  have  been  established,  but  before  these  Lec- 
tures close  I  hardly  hope  to  give  even  a  sketch  or  beginning  of 
such  a  theory,  there  will  result  an  expression  of  the  following 
form  for  the  differential  of  the  function/: 

d/p=2/(p,d|o)«2S.0pdp. 

478.  Without  yet  introducing  differentials^  let  cy  +  t  and  a  -  r 
denote  two  different  directed  semi-diameterSf  or  two  values  of  p 
for  the  ellipsoid ;  so  that  tr  is  the  vector  of  the  middle  point  of 
some  (rectilinear)  chord;  while  r  denotes  one  of  the  two  directed 
semi-chords,  or  a  vector  equal  thereto.     Then,  by  476, 

l=/(^  +  r)=/(<T-r); 

and  therefore,  by  477, 

l=/<T+/r  +  2/(^,r); 

l=/cr+/r-2/(^,r). 

The  semi-sum  of  these  two  equations  gives  the  relation 

l=/(r+/r; 

and  their  semi-difference  conducts  to  this  other  formula, 

0=/(cr,r): 

which  last  may  be  called  the  equation  of  conjugation,  bb- 
TWEBN  THE  TWO  DIRECTIONS  of  the  two  vectorSy  a  and  r ; 
namely,  between  the  directions-of  a,  diameter  of  the  surface,  and 
a  chord  which  is  bisected  by  that  diameter.  In  fact  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  two^such  directions  are  conjugate,  with  respect  to  the 
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ellipsoid,  or  other  sur&ce  of  the  second  order,  for  which  this  re- 
lation of  bisectian  ezuts :  and  as  re|;ards  the  known  reciprocal 
character  of  the  relation,  it  is  expressed  in  onr  symbols  by  the 
formula  (see  476), 

Or  we  might.observe  that,  by  477, 

/(-/»)=(-i)'/p  ■=//>; 

and  therefore  that  if  we  suppose,  as  in  the  present  article, 

l=/(cr  +  r)=/(cr-r), 
we  shall  have  also 

l=/(i'  +  ^)=/(r-(T), 

when  (T  and  r  have  been  interchanged.  Our  symbols  might 
therefore  in  this  other  way  serve  to  remind  us,  that  if  a  diameter 
in  the  direction  of  a  bisect  a  chord  of  the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  r, 
then  reciprocally  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  r  bisects  a 
chord  parallel  to  <r. 

479.  We  are  not  pretending  to  offer  here  a  systematic  trea- 
tise, nor  even  an  elementary  essay,  on  the  properties  of  the  eU 
lipsoid  themselves ;  but  rather  are  employing^  in  parts  of  this 
Lecture,  a  few  of  those  properties,  without  much  concerning  our- 
selves whether  they  be  already  hnoum^  or  in  some  ccues  neWf  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  quaternions.  The  known  and 
familiar  character  of  some  of  these  conjugate  relations  need  not 
therefore  prevent  us  from  discussing  them  a  little  farther  here, 
in  connexion  with  the  present  calculus.  Thus  we  may  notice, 
that  since  the  equation  of  conjugation  between  directions^  as^ 
signed  in  the  foregoing  article,  namely, 

0»/((r,r),orO«/(r,  «t), 
becomes,  by  476, 

it  follows  that  the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  <r  bisects  all  the 
chords  which  can  be  drawn  across  itf  parallel  to  (or  contained 
in)  a  given  diametral  plane^  to  which  the  normal  has  the  direc- 
tion of  ^(T.     Hence  this  diameter  in  the  direction  of  a  may,  oon- 

2i2 
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sistently  with  usage,  be  said  to  be  itself  conjugate  to  this  diame^ 
tral  plane;  and  by  comparing  this  conclusion  with  that  of- art. 
475,  we  should  arrive  in  a  new  way  at  the  known  result,  that  the 
axis  of  any  cy Under ^  circumscribed  about  an  ellipsoid^  is  cat^^ 
gate  to  the  plane  of  contact.  It  would  also  be  easy  to  prove,  by 
our  formulsB,  that  a  chord,  parallel  to  a  given  diameter,  is  bisected 
by  the  diametral  plane  which  is  conjugate  thereto. 
480.  The  equation  of  478, 

shews  that  while  the  abscissa  a,  as  measured  from  the  centre  on 
a  given  semi-diameter  p,  increases  from  0  to  p,  the  ordinate  r  at 
the  same  time  diminishes  (in  length)  to  0,  according  to  a  law 
easily  assigned,  from  the  value  which  it  had  when  it  at  first  co- 
incided with  some  given  and  conjugate  semi-diameter  p  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  new  semi-diameter  p  thus  satisfies  the  two  con- 
ditions (see  476,  478), 

/p'=I;/(p,p')»0. 

In  fact  if  we  make 

cy  =  xp,  T^yp\ 

where  x  and  y  are  scalar  coefiSicients,  we  shall  have,  by  the  equa^ 
tion  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  by  the  properties  of  the  function/, 

l-/(a:p  +  yp') 
^f{xp)  +  2/(a:p,  yp-)  -^fiyp") 
-tK^fp^ixyf(p,p')+y^f(py, 
or  simply, 

l»a!»  +  p»: 

so  that  while  x  increases  from  0  to  1,  y  decreases  from  1  to  0. 
More  genenAy,  let  p,  p\  p^  be  any  three  conjugate  semi-diame'' 
terSf  so  that 

and  let  ta  denote  any  other  semi-diameter :  we  can  always  con- 
ceive this  vector  w  decomposed  by  prqfectionSf  so  as  to  take  the 
form. 
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a)^xp-\-  yp  +  zp'^ 

and  then  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  will  give,  by  calculations 
of  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  just  now  made  use  of,  this  very 
simple  relation  between  the  three  scalar  coefficients^  which  agrees 
with  known  results,  although  the  scalars  x^  y,  z  which  it  involves 
are  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  usual  coordinates  of  the  ellip- 
soid : 

l  =  a?»  +  y«  +  2*. 

(Compare  the  equation  satisfied  by  the  point  p',  in  art.  435.) 

48 1 .  The  foregoing  results  might  be  employed  to  prove  anew, 
in  various  ways,  by  limits^  the  known  theorem  that  the  tangent 
planey  at  the  extremity  of  any  given  semi-diameter  p,  is  parallel 
to  the  diametral  plane^  which  is  conjugate  to  that  semi-diameter : 
and  consequently  that  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  p,  i%  perpendicular  to  both  of  the  two  conjugate  semi- 
diameters,  p  and  p"f  lately  considered.     But 

0  =f(p"i  f>)  ^  S  .  p''ilip  ; 

this  common  perpendicular^  or  normal,  must  therefore  have  the 
direction  of  ±  0/9.  And  accordingly,  we  had,  in  475,  the  equa^ 
tion 

v  =  0p; 

where  v,  by  474,  was  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
touched^  at  the  extremity  s  of  p,  a  sphere  which  there  touched 
the  ellipsoid.  If  then  we  denote  by  z?,  the  vector  drawn  from 
the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid  to  any  point  p  of  the  tangent  plane 
at  B,  so  that  tj-ph  (or  is  equal  to)  a  tangential  vector  tit  s,  and 
is  therefore  ±  y,  we  shall  have  on  this  account  the  condition, 

S  .  V  («T  -  p)  «  0. 

But  also  we  have,  by  474, 

S .  vp  =  1 ; 

hence  the  bquation  of  thb  tamgbmt  planb,  with  w  for  a  vari* 
able  (while  v  is  a  fixed)  vector,  is  found  to  take  this  simple  form  : 

S.  tftora  1 ; 
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or  if  we  choose  to  write  it  8o, 

And  hence  again  it  follows,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  Le(>- 
ture,  that  the  reciprocal  v~%  of  the  for^^ing  normal  vector  v, 
represents^  in  length  and  direction^  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from 
the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  upon  the  tangent  plane.  On  this  ac- 
count I  have  been  led,  in  imitation  of  a  phraseology  of  which  a 
happy  use  has  been  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  connexion 
with  other  researches,  to  call  the  vector  v  itself  the  vector  of 
PROXIMITY  of  the  ellipsoid:  because  it  serves  to  mark,  by  its 
direction  and  its  length,  the  direction  and  the  nearness  (to  the 
centre)  of  the  superficial  element  oi  the  ellipsoid,  or  of  the  tan- 
gent plane;  since  it  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  let  fidl 
on  that  plane  from  the  centre. 

482.  The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane^  assigned  in  the  last 
article,  may,  by  the  value  v  =  ^p,  and  by  the  relation  between 
the  functions  ^  and^  be  also  written  thus: 

l=/0>>w); 

ts  being  still  the  variable  vector,  terminating  at  a  variable  point 
p  on  the  plane,  and  p  being  the  fixed  vector,  terminating  at  the 
given  point  b  of  contact.  But  let  us  now  conceive  that  an  ex- 
ternal point  p,  with  vector  Z7,  is  given^  and  that  we  wish  to  find 
the  point  of  contact  b,  or  to  find  its  vector  p.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  still  employ  the  last  written  equation ;  and  it  gives  now 
a  plane  locus  for  the  point  ofconiact^  which  plane  evidently 
must  be  precisely  that  one  which  is  called  the  the  polar  plans 
of  p,  with  respect  to  the  ellipsoid  (compare  422,  423).  Every 
point  on  this  plane  is  said  to  be  conjugate  to  the  point  p,  with 
respect  to  the  given  ellipsoid;  and  the  form  of  the  function/ 
shews  (by  476)  that  this  relation  between  two  conjugate  points 
is  (as  it  is  known  to  be)  a  reciprocal  one  (compare  again  423). 
We  may  therefore  say  that  the  equation 

l=/(pi«)f 
expresses  the  condition  necessary  in  order  that  the  two  vectors 
p  and  w  (both  drawn  from  the  centre)  may  terminate  on  two 
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conjugate  paints :  and  for  the  same  reason  we  may  call  this  for- 
mula the  EQUATION  OF  CONJUGATION  BBTWBEN  THB  TWO  VBCTORSy 

p  and  t7,  or  between  their  terminations,  b  and  p.  If  we  change 
ts  to  ptSf  where  pis  a  scalar  coefficient,  the  equation  of  conjuga* 
tion  is  changed  to  the  following : 

1  =/0),  pm)y  or  p->  =/0),  w) ; 

and  then  by  supposing  the  number  p  to  increase  without  limits  or 
the  point  p  to  go  off  to  infinity ^  the  equation  takes  the  form, 

which  was  found  by  a  different  process  in  art.  476,  as  the  equa- 
tion of  the  j>fait6  of  contact  of  the  ellipsoid  with  an  enveloping 
cylinder^  whose  generating  right  lines  have  the  direction  of  w ; 
or  as  the  condition  for  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the 
semi-diameter  p  being  parallel  to  that  given  vector  t?.  Accord- 
ingly, this  last  equation,  0  =/(/t>,  t?),  or  at  least  one  of  the  same 
form^  was  assigned  in  478,  as  expressing  a  relation  of  cofyuga^ 
tion  between  two  directions,  and  not  between  two  points,  at 
least  if  the  points  be  supposed  to  be  both  hi  finite  distances  from 
the  centre. 

483.  An  external  point  p  being  given  by  its  vector  cr,  we 
may  propose  to  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  of  tangents 
to  the  ellipsoid,  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  point  p  (compare 
426,  461).  If  p  be  still  the  vector  of  a  point  e  of  contact,  we 
shall  have  the  conditions, 

l=/p;  l=/0>,w); 
and  if  in  these  we  make 

where  <  is  a  scalar,  and  r  a  vector  drawn  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  tangents  from  p,  we  find 

l=/t!r+(/*(t!r,  r); 
and  therefore  idso  (subtracting,  and  dividing  by  t)^ 
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Eliminating  t  between  the  two  last  equations,  we  get 

and  this  is  one  farm  of  the  equation  of  the  coney  with  the  vertex 
taken  for  the  origin  of  the  variable  vector  r :  because  r  in  it 
may  be  changed  to  tr,  each  member  being  then  multiplied  by  <*. 
Changing,  therefore,  r  to  p  -  «,  and  observing  that 

/(tsr,  p-w)  ^f(pt  w)  -yfe, 
f(p-w)  ^fp  +fw  -  2/(p,  w), 

the  Tately  written  form  becomes,  after  a  few  very  easy  reductions, 

such  then  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  the  enveloping 
CONE,  with  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid;  the  given 
vector  of  the  vertex  being  ts,  and  p  being  the  variable  vector  of  a 
point  upon  the  conic  surface. 

484.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  equation  of  this 
enveloping  cone,  is  to  change  p  to  t7  +  ^(pr^))  or  to  tp  +  uw, 
where  t-^u^U  in  the  two  first  equations  of  the  foregoing  article ; 
and  then  to  eliminate  tj  or  to  eliminate  ut'\  between  the  two  re- 
sulting equations, 

t  +  u^tf{pyw)i^tffts; 
which  give,  by  easy  combinations, 

«{/(p,«)-l}  +  /(/p.l).0: 
and  therefore,  as  before, 

{/0>,«)-l)««(/p«l)(/isx«l). 

By  changing  o,  as  in  the  last  article,  to  po,  and  then  supposing 
p  infinite,  the  enveloping  cone  becomes  an  enveloping  cylin- 
der, whose  generating  lines  are  parallel  tow:  and  the  equation 
of  this  cylinder  is  thus  found  to  be. 
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Accordingly  we  know  (by  476)  that  the  curve  of  contact  along 
which  thiB  cylinder  envelopes  the  ellipsoid,  has  for  equations, 

/(/o,w)  =  0;//)  =  l; 

as,  for  the  curve  of  contact  with  the  cone^  the  equations  were, 

/(/t),w)  =  l, //»=!. 

485.  As  verifications  of  these  results,  let  us  suppose  the  ra- 
dius Tic  of  the  diacentric  sphere,  in  the  construction  of  art.  466, 
to  vanish;  the  ellipsoid  will  evidently  then  degenerate  into  a 
sphere^  with  Tc  for  its  radius :  and  accordingly  the  equation  of 
art.  460, 

T(ip  +  pic)-ic»-iS 
reduces  itself  to 

Tp«Ti,  whenic  =  0. 

Under  the  same  condition,  the  equation  which  determines  v  in 
art.  474  as  a  function  of  ^,  or  which  assigns  the  form  of^p  in  art. 
475,  becomes 

i*v  =  i'/t>,  or  V  =  ^p  =  i'*p  I 

hence  by  476,  we  have  (if  k  still  -  0), 

/(p,  w)  =iV S  . pw; /p  =  rV»; 

and  the  equation  yp  »  1  of  the  ellipsoid  becomes  that  of  a  sphere, 

l«/p  =  rVS  or,  p»  =  i». 

The  equation  of  the  cone  enveloping  the  ellipsoid  becomes,  when 
we  thus  pass  to  the  sphere, 

(S.pt!r-i«)«=(p«-.i')(w»-t«), 
or 

(S.pw)«-p«w»«-£«(p»  +  isj»-2S.pw); 

that  is  (compare  460), 

(y.pwy^-i^(p-zj)\ 

which  coincides  with  one  of  the  equations  in  461,  when  we 
change  t?  to  /3,  and  *»  to  -  cK  For  the  cylinder  enveloping  the 
sphere,  we  should  find  by  recent  methods  the  equation: 

(V.pw)«  =  -i«w»,  or  TV.pw-Tc.Tw; 
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and  accordingly  we  taw,  in  431,  that  the  equation, 

TV.  pa -^  a, 

represented  a  cylinder  of  revolution,  with  the  vector  a  for  its 
axis,  and  with  aTa'^  for  its  radius. 

486.  The  equation  of  conjugation  between  two  directions, 
assigned  in  478,  or  the  formula 

yX«'»'')  =  ^>  becomes  S.cjt-O,  wheuKeO; 

and  thereby  reproduces  the  known  result  that  any  two  direciians 
which  are  cotyugate  relatively  to  a  sphere  are  rectangular  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  while  the  more  general  equation  of  con- 
jugation between  two  vectors  p  and  9,  or  between  the  two  points 
where  those  vectors  terminate,  which  was  assigned  in  482, 
namely, 

/{pi  w)  =  1,  becomes  S .  /ow  «=  i» : 

and  therefore  agrees  with  the  equation 

S  .  p<r  s»  -  a*, 

of  art.  423,  when  we  change  w  to  9,  and  denote  the  radius  Ti 
by  a.  And  if  we  wish  to  shew  by  calculation^  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  function  yj  that  the  harmonic  section  by  the  polar 
plane  holds  good  (as  it  is  well  known  to  do)  not  only  for  the  sphere 
but  for  the  ellipsoid^  we  have  only  to  imitate  the  process  of  art. 
462,  by  making 

and  then  substituting  for  t  the  semi-sum  of  the  two  roots  of 
the  following  quadratic  equation  in  x : 

l=/(tsT+«-*r) 
cr^fe  +  2a;-* /(i!i,  t)  +  «-»/-, 
or 

«» (>%T  - 1)  +  2x/(w,  r) +/•  =  0. 

For  this  semi-sum  is  evidently  * 

.<=/(t.,r)(l-»- 

and  therefore  the  vector  p  of  the  point  of  harmonic  section  of  a 
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variable  secant  of  the  ellipsoid,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the 
given  vector  Wj  is  (if  the  centre  a  be  still  the  origin  of  p), 

but  if  we  operate  on  this  expression  by  the  functional  charade^ 
risticyf{w9  ),  or  by  the  charcuiteriatic  of  operation^  S.to^,  we 
obtain  (by  476,  477)  the  result, 

that  is,  by  482,  we  obtain  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane. 

487.  The  expressions  in  471,  472,  473,  for  X,  fi,  I,  give  the 
equations : 

5-X   5-M    X-M 


I  4-IC 


.A  +  A'; 


where  X,  ft,  ^  are  the  vectors  of  the  three  comers,  L,  m,  n,  of  a 
certain  variable  triangle,  in  the  plane  of  the  fixed  triangle  abc. 
If  then  we  observe  that  0,  c  -  k,  and  -  k  are  (by  466)  the  vectors 
of  the  three  corners,  a,  b,  c,  of  that  fixed  or  generating  triangle 
which  was  described  in  our  construction  of  the  ellipsoid,  when  the 
centre  a  is  still  made  the  common  origin  oi  vectors,  we  shall  see 
that  the  equations, 

NL  ^  CA  »  MN  ^  BC  =  LM  -^  AB  «  -  (A  + A% 

bold  good ;  and  that  therefore  the  new  and  variable  triangle  lmn 
is  SIMILAR  to  the  old  andjixed  triangle  abc;  while  it  is  also 
SIMILARLY  SITUATED,  in  ouc  common  plane  therewith,  namely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  the 
sides  LM,  MN,  NL  of  the  one  triangle  heiitg  parallel  And  propor^ 
tional  to  the  sides  ab,  bc,  ca,  of  the  other;  while  it  follows  from 
471,  472,  that, the  two  variable  points  l  and  m  are  situated  on 
the  same  indefinite  straight  line  as  the  two  fixed  points  a  and  b  : 
that  is,  on  the  axis  of  that  circumscribing  cylinder  of  revolution, 
which  has  been  considered  in  former  articles.  The  two  vectors 
AD,  AE,  of  the  two  points  d,  e,  in  the  same  construction  of  the 
ellipsoid,  being,  by  466,  respectively  equal  to  <r-ic  and  p,  where 
ap^-pKf  and  therefore 

(<T  -  ic)  p  -  -  pic  -  up  =  -  2S .  icp ; 
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we  have,  by  471 9 

(<T-ic)p=X(i-ic)  =  A(i-ic)V 

But  in  general  if  two  pairs  of  co-initial  vectors^  as  here  <r-  ict  p, 
and  X,  c-fc,  give,  when  respectively  multiplied  together,  one  com-- 
mon  scalar  product t  they  terminate  in  four  concircular  points : 
the  four  points  d,  b,  l,  b,  are  therefore  contained  on  the  circum- 
ference of  one  common  circle :  and  consequently  the  point  l,  of 
recent  articles,  may  be  found  by  an  elementary,  construction,  de- 
rived from  this  simple  calculation  with  quaternions :  namely,  as 
the  second  point  of  intersection  of  the  circle  bdb  with  the  straight 
Une  AB,  which  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  that  circle. 
488.  Again,  by  471, 472,  we  have 

T(p-X)  =  T0>-;*)  =  6; 

therefore  the  point  b  of  the  ellipsoid  is  the  vertex  of  an  isoceles 
triangle,  constructed  on  lm  as  base ;  and  the  point  m  may  thus 
be  found  as  the  intersection  of  the  same  straight  line  ab  (or  al) 
with  a  circle  described  round  the  point  b  as  centre,  in  the  plane 
of  abb,  and  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.  When  the  two  points  l  and  m  have  thus  been  found, 
the  third  point  n  can  then  be  deduced  from  them,  in  an  equally 
simple  geometrical  manner,  by  drawing  parallels,  ln,  mn,  to  the 
sides  AC,  Bc  of  the  generating  triangle  abc,  from  which  the  ellip- 
soid itself  has  been  constructed.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
already  shewn,  not  only  that  these  two  sides  ln,  mn,  of  the  new 
and  variable  triangle  lmn,  are  parallel  to  the  two  cyclic  nor* 
mats  of  the  ellipsoid,  but  also  that  they  are  portions  of  the  axes 
qfthe  two  circles  which  are  contained  upon  the  surface  of  that  el- 
lipsoid^ and  pass  through  the  point  B  on  that  surface;  l  and m being 
points  on  those  two  axes^  because  they  are  the  centres  of  two 
spheres^yrhich  contain  the  two  circles  respectively ;  while  the  point 
N  of  intersection  of  those  two  axes  has  been  seen  to  be  the  centre 
of  that  common  sphere  (473),  which  contains  upon  itself  both 
those  two  circular  sections,  and  is  doubly  tangent  (by  474)  to  the 
ellipsoid,  namely,  at  the  two  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  cir- 
cles. Some  of  these  results,  with  others  yet  to  be  established,  will 
be  illustrated  by  a  new  diagram  (figure  100),  which  is  reserved 
for  a  future  article  (art.  493). 
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489.  Id  the  present  Lecture  we  have  not  as  yet  assumed 
the  Associative  Principle  ^f  Multiplication,  although  it  has  been 
several  times  alluded  to ;  but  there  will  be  found  no  difficulty 
now  in  proving  anew  that  associative  property,  as  we  have  pro- 
mised to  do,  with  the  help  of  the  distributive  principle.  For  this 
purpose,  let  us  make 


then 


q^a-k^a^  r^b-v^y  s^c-¥yt 
0-Va  =  Vft-Vc-Sa  =  S/3  =  &y; 

*.ry=(c  +  7).(ft  +  ^)(a  +  o) 

=  (c  +  y) .  (6a  +  6a  +  ^a  +  fia) 

=  c.Ja  +  c.6a  +  c,/3a  +  c./3a 

+  y.6a  +  y.6a  +  y./3a  +  y./3a; 

and  in  like  manner 

*r .  y  =  c6 .  a  +  c6 .  a  +  c/3 .  a  +  c/3 .  a 
+  yft  •  a  +  76 .  a  +  7/3 .  a  +  7/3 .  o ; 

where  c.ba-cb.ahy algebra^  because  a,  b,  c  are  scalars;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  by  comparatively  easy  principles  of  this  cal" 
cuius  (see  the  Third  Lecture),  we  have  c.&a  =  c6.a,  c.jia^ 
cfi'  a^  c  .  /3a  =  c/3  •  a,  7  •  fta  =  7} .  a,  7  .  6a  =  76 .  a,  7 .  /3a  =  7/3 .  a. 
It  remains  then  only  to  prove  the  associative  formula  for  the 
MULTIPLICATION  OF  THRBB  VBCTORs,  namely  the  equation, 

7.^a  =  7/3.a; 

which  has  indeed  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
Fifth  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  spherical  constructions^  but 
which  we  now  desire  to  establish  anew^  independently  of  figures 
on  a  sphere.     Make  for  this  purpose,  as  in  art.  406, 

0=/3'+/3%^'ll«,  ^-'Xa; 

make  also,  as  we  are  evidently  allowed  to  do,  by  projections  on 
three  rectangular  lines, 

we  shall  have,  by  the  distributive  principle, 
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and  are  to  shew  that  each  term  of  the  one  expression  is  equal  to 
the  corresponding  term  of  the  other;  in  which  comparison  of 
term  with  term,  we  may  obviously  introduce  or  suppress  any 
scalar  coefficients,  and  so  may  assume,  without  any  real  loss  of 
generality,  the  values, 

y'  =  j3'«  a,  y**=/3*'«  a',  y*  ao',  Ta  =  Ta ; 

a  being  a  new  line  perpendicular  to  a,  in  the  plane  of  a  and  /3. 
We  may  even  conceive  that  the  system  of  three  rectangular  Knes, 
a,  a\  aa\  coincides  with  the  system  1,7,  k  (compare  art.  77); 
and  then  the  six  equations  to  be  proved  are  seen  to  be  true, 
under  the  forms, 

t .  «  =  -t  =  it .»;  i  .ji^-tk^ki^ij.i, 

3  •  w  ^-j^-hi  ^ji  .i;j  Ji = -  JA  =  -  i  =  jj; .  < ; 

k.ii^-k  -ji-ki  •  t ;  f.^t  =  -iA=  1 «-  w  «  kf  .  i. 

It  was  nearly  thus  that  I  was  originally  led  to  perceive  the  truth 
of  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions,  after 
having  established  as  definitions  (though  not  as  wholly  arbitrary 
ones)  the  fundamental  formulse  respecting  the  multiplications  of 
yi,  and  having  assumed  (as  I  at  first  did)  from  algebraical  analo- 
gies,  the  truth  of  the  distributive  principle ;  although  I  found  my- 
self compelled  to  rg'ect  the  commutative  property  of  multiplica- 
tion, as  not  generally  true  for  quaternions. 

490.  It  was  shewn,  in  the  two  preceding  Lectures,  that  the 
investigation  and  employment  of  the  associative  principle  of 
-multiplication,  without  the  distbibutivb,  led  to  many  inte- 
resting inquiries  and  results,  especially  as  regarded  spherical 
geometry :  and  the  present  Lecture  may  have  already  sufficed  to 
shew  that  many  other  geometrical  inquiries  of  interest  may  be 
suggested  and  assisted,  by  the  distributive  principle,  without 
the  associative,  for  instance,  as  regards  the  generation  of  the 
ellipsoid.  The  Calculus  of  Quaternions  would,  however,  be  ex- 
tremely incomplete,  if  it  were  permanently  deprived  of  the  use  of 
either  of  these  two  important  principles  :  and  indeed  the  combi^ 
nation  of  both  is  essential^  in  many  of  its  more  advanced  applica* 
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tions.  Without  entering  at  present  on  any  qu^tion  which  could 
seem  to  you  difficult,  I  shall  resume  the  discussion  of  the  equa> 
tion  of  the  ellipsoid^  employing  both  principles  freely. 

491*  Resuming  therefore  the  equation  of  art.  465  for  the  el- 
lipsoid, namely, 

T(ip+pic)  =  ic»-«% 

let  us  introduce  two  new  constant  vectors  i'  and  k,  connected 
with  the  two  former  constant  vectors  c,  k,  by  the  relations, 

lie'  =  I'lc  =  T .  lie ; 
which  give 

K  =  I"*  T .  lie  =  -  Tic  .  Ui, 
i'«  ic"* T .  lie «  -  Ti .  Uie, 

I'^^l*,    lc'*«IC%    IK^tUf 

ie'*-i'»=ie>-i%  (I'-O'-O-ic)'. 

Substituting  for  i,  k  their  values  in  terms  of  /,  k\  namely 

i-ic-^T.iV,  ic-i'-*T.*V, 
we  find 

i/o  +  pic«(ic'-V  +  /oi'-OT.iV=Tic'(ic'>  +  pi'-*)Ti'; 

T(i/o+pic)«T.ic'(ie'->+pt'-0*'-T(pi'+ic»=T(i>  +  pic'); 

the  above  cited  equation, 

T(ip  +  pie)-ie»-iS 

acquires  therefore,  by  these  substitutions,  the  new  but  analogous 
Jbrm^  wherein  we  see  that  i!  and  k  have  merely  taken  the  places 
of  c  and  k  : 

T(i>+'pkO«=ic'*-«'». 

The  PBRFBCT  SIMILARITY  OF  THBSB  TWO  FORMS  oftke  equation 
of  the  ellipsoid  renders  it  evident,  that  all  the  conclueions^  which 
have  been  deduced  from  the  one  form,  can,  with  suitable  and 
easy  modifications^  be  deduced  from  the  other  also.  Thus  if  we 
still  regard  the  centre  a  as  the  origin,  and  treat  i'-  k  and  -k  as 
the  vectors  of  two  new  fixed  points^  b'  and  c',  we  may  consider 
abV  as  a  nbw  genbbating  trianglb;  and  may  derive  from  it 
the  SAMB  BLLiPsoiD  as  before,  by  a  geometrical  process  of  gene- 
ration or  construction,  which  \%  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  pro« 
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cess  already  assigned,  but  which  employs  (compare  the  end  of 
art  470)  a  nbw  diacbntric  sphbrb,  whereof  the  centre  is  at 
the  new  point  c'  while  its  radius  (bTk^Tic)  has  the  mme 
length  as  in  the  foflner  construction.  For  instance,  the  two  new 
sides,  B'c'and  ac',  or -/and  -k,  which  indeed  have  (by  the 
present  article)  the  same  directions  as  k  and  c,  or  as  the  two  old 
sides  CA  and  cb,  must  have  (like  them)  the  directions  of  the  two 
cyclic  normcUs :  and  the  third  new  side,  ab'  or  i  -  k  ,  must  be  the 
axis  of  a  second  cylinder  of  revolution^  circumscribed  round  the 
same  ellipsoid,  and  enveloping  also  the  mean  sphere.  In  &ct 
this  new  side  ab'  is  that  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid  which 
was  denoted  by  ap  in  fig.  99,  art.  467 ;  and  it  was  remarked,  at 
the  end  of  that  article,  although  only  by  a  sort  of  anticipation, 
now  justified,  that  the  diameter  pp',  in  that  figure,  was  thus  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  a  second  cylinder,  enveloping  both  the  mean 
sphere  and  the  ellipsoid.  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  new 
generating  triangle  ab  V  is  simply  the  reflexion  of  the  old  gene- 
rating triangle  abc,  with  respect  to  the  mcgor  ems. 

492.  If  we  determine,  on  this  new  axis  ab',  two  new  points 
l'  and  m',  with  two  new  vectors,  X'and  /i',  analogous  to  the  lately 
considered  vectors  X  and  |«,  and  assigned  by  similar  equations, 
namely  by  the  following, 

X'(K-0  =  'cp  +  f>ic',  /l'(i'-ic')  =  ip  +  p4', 

we  shall  have  results  analogous  to  those  of  articles  471,  472, 
namely, 

T(p-X')  =  TO^-,i')-('c''-i'*)  T(i'-0-*-ft5 

where  b  still  denotes  the  length  of  the  mean  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.     Again,  the  relations  between  c,  ic,  i\  k,  give 

*S.icp  +  icS.ip  =  (T.i'ic')M'c'-^S.*'->  +  *'-^S.ic'-V) 

«  c'S  .  Kp  +  Ic'S  .  I'/O, 

because 

(T.iV)»-c'»ic'»; 

one  of  the  expressions  for  ^  in  473  becomes  therefore 

AN-5=-2(c'-ic')-*(i'S.ic>  +  ic'S..», 

S  being  still  the  vector  of  the  same  point  n  as  before,  namely  (by 
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474)  the  Jbot  of  the  normal  to  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  extremity  of  p.     But  by  the  recent  values  oiX^  fit  we  have 

consequently 

K  I  I  -K 

if  we  make  for  abridgment, 

2S.(i'+ic')/o 
T(i'-,c'/ 

and  hence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  by  reasonings  similar  to  those  of 
art.  487,  that  the  new  variable  triangle  l'm'n  is  similar  to  the  new 
fixed  triangle  ab'c',  and  similarly  situated  in  one  common  plane 
therewith  ;  namely  in  the  common  plane  of  the  old  and  new  ge- 
nerating triangles,  which  is  also  that  of  the  greatest  and  least 
axes  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  have  also,  by  the  equations  last  esta- 
blished, combined  with  the  analogous  equations  of  487^  and  with 
the  relations  (491)  between  c,  ic,  t',  k,  the  following  formulae : 

which  may  also  be  thus  written, 

where  the  symbol 

v->o 

may  represent  any  scalar  :  as  the  analogous  symbol, 

S-'O, 

may  represent  any  vbctob.  We  have  therefore  equations  of 
the  forms, 

where  x  and  y  are  scalars  :  in  fact,  with  the  recent  meaning  of 
the  scalar  z,  we  have  (by  the  articles  just  cited), 

2k 
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Zk              Z          K  -Z     rwyK 

2^  ^  ______  ^  _^__^ ______     I  __  • 

^"£-A'a  +  A'ic'a  +  A'       ic* 

Now  the  quaternion  quotient  of  the  two  vectors  5-X  and 
5-/i  could  not  reduce  itself  to  a  scalar ,  if  those  vectors  were  not 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  to  some  common  line  (compare  122, 
407);  the  recent  equation, 

5-A'=x(5-^), 

shews  therefore  that  the  three  co-initial  vectors^  \\  /u,  S,  must 
terminate  upon  one  common  right  line^  or  that  their  three  ex- 
treme points,  l\  m,  n,  are  collinear.  In  like  manner  the  equa- 
tion, 

shews  that  the  terminations^  l,  m',  n,  of  the  three  vectors  X,  fi\  £, 
are  situated  on  one  straight  line  :  so  that  the  two  straight  lines^ 
l'm,  lm',  or  their  prolongations,  must  cross  each  other  in  the 
point  N.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  designed  to  exemplify  some 
processes  of  calculation^  we  might  have  more  rapidly  inferred  the 
fact  of  this  intersection  from  the  parallelisms, 

LN  II  AC  D  c'b'  II  nm',  and  mn  H  bc  ||  c'a  ||  nl'. 

But  the  two  lines,  lm',  ml',  may  be  regarded  as  the  diagonals 
of  a  certain  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle;  namely,  the 
plane  quadrilateral  lmmV,  of  which  the  four  corners  are,  by  what 
has  been  already  shewn,  at  one  common  and  constant  distance 
=  6,  from  the  variable  point  e  of  the  ellipsoid.  (Or  the  concircu- 
larity  of  the  four  points  l,  m,  m',  l',  might  be  established  on  the 
plan  of  487,  by  means  of  the  equation,  jtiX*=X/ti  =  /o'  +  ft'.)  If 
then  we  here  content  ourselves  with  assuming  it  as  known^  that 
when  a  straight  line  af  (=  b^v  =  en)  is  drawn  from  the  centre  a  of 
an  ellipsoid,  so  as  to  be  in  direction  opposite,  and  in  length  red- 
procally  proportional^  to  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  same 
centre  a  on  the  tangent  plane  at  e,  this  line  must  terminate  in  a 
point  F  on  the  surface  of  another  ellipsoid  ;  which  new  sur- 
face is  concentric  with,  and  is  (in  a  certain  well-known  sense) 
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Fig.  100. 


RECIPROCAL  to  thsit  Jottner  ellipsoid,  which  contains  the  point  e 
itself  (or  the  termination  of  the  vector  p)  :  we  may  combine  the 
recent  results,  so  as  to  obtain  the  foMomng  geometrical  construe-' 
tiofij  which  serves  to  generate  a  system  of  two  reciprocal 
ELLIPSOIDS,  by  means  of  a  moving  sphere. 

493.  Conceive  then  a  sphere,  with  constant  radius  =  5,  but 
variable  centre  e,  of  which  e'  represents  the  projection,  on  the 
plane  of  the  annexed  figure  100;  let  this  sphere  be  supposed  to 
movcy  so  that  it  always 
intersects  two  fixed 
and  mutually  inter- 
secting straight  linesy 
AB|  ab',  \Vifi>ur  points 
L,  M,  l',  m',  of  which 
L  and  M  are  on  ab, 
while  l'  and  m'  are  on 
ab';  and  let  it  farther 
be  supposed  that  one  | 
diagonal^  lm',  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilate- 
ral lmm'l',  is  con- 
stantly parallel  to  a 
third  fixed   line    ac, 

which  will  oblige  the  other  diagonal  l'm  of  the  same  quadrilate- 
ral to  move  parallel  to  a  fourth  fixed  line  ac'.  Let  n  be  the 
point  in  which  the  diagonals  intersect;  and  conceive  a  line  af 
so  drawn  as  to  be  equal  in  length  and  similar  in  direction  to  en  ; 
or  so  that  aenf  shall  be  a  parallelogram,  projected  into  ab^nf^ 
in  the  figure.  Then  the  locus  of  the  centre  e  of  the  moving 
sphere  is  one  ellipsoid;  and  the  locus  of  the  opposite  corner  f  of 
the  parallelogram  is  another  ellipsoid  reciprocal  thereto.  These 
two  ellipsoids  have  a  common  centre  a,  and  a  common  mean  axis^ 
which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  (26)  of  the  moving  sphere^  and  is 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  greatest  axis  of  either  ellip- 
soid and  the  least  axis  of  the  other  ;  of  which  two  last-mentioned 
axes  the  directions  coincide.  Two  sides,  ae,  af,  of  the  parallelo- 
gram AENF,  are  thus  two  semi-diameters  which  may  be  regarded 

2k2 
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as  mutually  reciprocal^  one  of  the  one  ellipsoid,  and  the  other  of 
the  other ;  but  because  they  fall  at  opposite  sides  of  the  princi- 
pal plane  {containing  the  fonv  fixed  lines  and  the  greatest  and 
least  axes  of  the  two  ellipsoids),  it  may  be  proper  to  call  them, 
more  fully,  opposite  reciprocal  semi-diameters ;  and  to  call  the 
points  E  and  f,  in  which  they  terminate,  opposite  reciprocal 
points.  The  two  other  sides,  en,  fn,  of  the  same  variable  pa- 
rallelogram, are  the  normals  to  the  two  ellipsoids^  meeting  each 
other  in  the  point  N,  upon  the  common  principal  plane.  In  that 
plane,  the  two  former  fixed  lines,  ab,  ab',  are  the  axes  of  two 
cylinders  of  revolution^  circumscribed  about  the  first  ellipsoid ; 
and  the  two  latter  fixed  lines,  ac,  ac',  are  the  two  cyclic  normals 
of  the  same  first  ellipsoid  :  while  the  diagonals  lm',  ml',  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilateral  in  the  construction,  are  the  cuees  of  the 
two  circles  on  the  surface  of  that  first  ellipsoid,  which  circles 
pass  through  the  point  e,  that  is,  through  the  centre  of  the 
moving  sphere ;  and  the  intersection  n  of  those  two  diagonals  is 
the  centre  oi  another  sphere^  which  cuts  the  first  ellipsoid  in  the 
system  of  those  two  circles  ;  all  which  is  easily  adapted,  by  suit- 
able interchanges,  to  the  other  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid^  and  flows 
with  facility  from  the  quaternion  equations  above  given,  and 
from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  recent  articles. 

494.  If  we  introduce  five  new  vectors,  X,,  /u^,  X/,  /i/,  5^  of 
five  new  points  l  ,  m^,  l',  m/,  h,  connected  with  those  lately  con- 
sidered by  the  relations  ; 

X  =  AL^=  tE=p-X  ;   ;i  =  AM^=  MB=^-)ti; 

X'=  al'=  l'e  =  p - X';  /i/=  am/=  m'e  =  /t) -/u'; 

S^  =  AH  =  NE  =  p  -  5  (=  -  6»|;  =  fa)  ; 

then,  by  471,  472,  492, 

T\=T;i,=  TX>T^>6; 

e^'=A,„A  =  v-0; 

l-IC        l-K 


=  -^=A'=V-»0; 
h^ 


ic-i       IC-i 

:-— =:V->0• 


p-\     X         h 
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and  because  ** 

\-5,=e-A,  M,-5,=£-A«.  \'-?,=5-x',  M;-$.-5-/i'. 

we  shall  have,  by  487,  492, 

whence  again  it  follows,  by  49 !»  that 
because 

l'  II  K,    ic'  [  t. 

Hence,  on  the  plan  of  recent  articles,  we  may  infer  that  the  five 
new  points  are  all  situated  in  one  common  plane^  which  is  parallel 
to  the  principal  plane  (493),  and  contains  the  point  e  of  the  ori- 
ginal ellipsoid ;  while  h  is  the  point  reciprocal  to  b,  upon  the 
second  or  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  and  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  point  f  thereon.  In  fact,  so  much  as  this  might  at  once  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance,  expressed  by  the  five  equations, 

AL  =  LE,    AM^=  ME,    AL'=  L'e,    AM/=  m'b,   AH  =  NE, 

that  the  five  lines  ll  ,  mm^,  lV,  m'm/,  nh,  bisect  and  are  bi- 
sected by  the  line  ae  ;  or  that  alel,,  &c.,  are  parallelograms. 
The  equations  above  written  also  shew  that  the  four  new  points, 
L ,  M^  l/,  m/,  are  situated  on  one  common  circle  of  the  mean 
sphere^  namely,  its  intersection  with  the  above-mentioned  paral- 
lel plane  ;  that  the  lines  l  m^  and  l  h/  are  parallel  respectively  to 
the  lately  considered  lines  ab,  ab',  and  intersect  each  other  in  the 
point  E  of  the  oW^tna/ ellipsoid ;  and  that  the  lines  lm/  and  l'm 
are  parallel  respectively  to  ac,  ac',  and  cross  in  the  correspond- 
ing point  H,  of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid.  And  hence  we  may 
derive  the  following  method  oi  generating  a  system  of  two  red- 
procal  ellipsoids  by  means  of  a  fixed  sphere,  which  seems  to 
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possess  some  advantages  over  the  process  lately  given,  for  the 
generation  of  such  a  system  by  means  of  a  moving  sphere^  but  is 
intimately  connected  therewith. 

495.  In  the  Jixed  sphere  (of  which  the  centre  is  a,  and  the 
radius  b\  inscribe  a  plane  quadrilateral,  l  m^l/m/,  of  which  the 
four  successive  sides,  lm^,  m^l',  l/m/,  m/l,  shall  be  respectively 
parallel  to  four  fixed  right  lines,  ab,  ac',  ab',  ac;  and  then  pro- 
long, if  necessary,  the  first  and  third  sides  till  they  meet  in  a  point 
B,  and  denote  by  h  the  intersection  of  the  second  and  fourth  sides. 
TAen*these  two  points  of  intersection^  b  and  h,  of  the  two  pairs  qf 
opposite  sides  of  this  inscribed  quadrilateral  {which  sides  movepa" 
rallel  to  themselves)^  will  be  two  reciprocal  points  on  two  recipro^ 
cal  ellipsoids :  namely,  the  same  system  of  ellipsoids  which  was 
otherwise  generated  in  493,  if  the  centre  a,  the  radius  (or  com- 
mon mean  semi-axis)  &,  and  the  directions  of  the  four  fixed  lines, 
be  the  same  in  the  two  constructions.  The  relation  q/*  recipro- 
city between  the  two  ellipsoids,  which  was  before  assumed  as 
known^  is  made  very  evident  by  the  present  process ;  being  seen 
to  be  connected  with  the  passage*from  one  pair  of  opposite  sides 
of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral  to  the  other  pair.  The  same  con- 
sideration shews  also  clearly  (what  however  is  otherwise  known), 
that  the  cyclic  normals  ac,  ac',  of  the  first  ellipsoid  are  the  axes 
of  the  cylinders  of  revolution  circumscribed  about  the  second; 
and  that,  conversely,  the  axes  ab,  ab',  of  those  two  cylinders  of 
revolution,  which  have  been  seen  to  envelope  the  original  ellip- 
soid, are  the  normals  to  the  two  cyclic  planes  of  the  second  or 
reciprocal  surface. 

496.  Another  mode  of  generating  the  original  ellipsoid  is 
easily  derived  from  the  relations  established  in  some  of  the  re- 
cent articles.  Conceive  two  equal  spheres  to  slide  within 
TWO  CYLINDERS  of  revolution^  whose  axes  intersect  each  other^ 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
spheres  shall  be  parallel  to  a  fixed  right  line;  then,  the  locus 
OF  THE  VARYING  CIRCLE  til  which  the  two  Spheres  intersect  ecu^h 
other  will  be  an  ellipsoid,  inscribed  at  once  in  both  the  cylin- 
derSf  so  as  to  touch  one  cylinder  along  one  ellipse  of  contact, 
and  the  other  cylinder  along  another  such  ellipse.  And  the  same 
ellipsoid  may  be  generated  as  the  locus  of  another  varying  cir- 
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cle,  which  shall  be  the  intersection  of  two  other  equal  spheres 
sliding  within  the  same  two  cylinders  of  revolution^  but  with  a 
connecting  line  of  centres  which  now  moves  parallel  to  another 
fixed  right  line;  provided  that  the  angle  between  these  two  fixed 
lines,  and  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  two  cylinders,  have 
both  one  common  pair  of  (internal  and  external)  bisectors^  which 
will  then  coincide  in  direction  with  the  greatest  and  least  axes 
of  the  ellipsoid  :  while  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  four  sliding 
spheres  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis.  In  fact,  we  have  only  to  con- 
ceive (with  the  recent  significations  of  the  letters),  that  four 
spheres,  with  the  same  common  radius,  »  &,  are  described  about 
the  points  l,  m',  and  l',  m,  as  centres ;  for  then  the  first  pair  of 
spheres  will  cross  each  other  (if  they  cross  at  all),  in  one  circular 
section  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  and  the  second  pair  of  spheres  will  cross 
(if  at  all)  in  another  circular  section  of  the  same  surface.  We 
might  also  conceive  an  arbitrary  curve  on  the  ellipsoid  to  be  de^ 
scribed  by  the  vertex  "r  of  an  isosceles  triangle  lem'  (or  l'em), 
the  common  length  of  whose  two  equal  sides  is  constant,  and 
=  A,  while  the  base  lm'  (or  l'm)  varies  indeed  in  length,  but 
moves  parallel  to  one  fixed  right  line  kc  (or  ac'),  and  is  con- 
stantly inscribed  in  a  given  angle  bab',  l  (or  m)  moving  along 
the  given  right  line  ab,  and  m'  (or  l')  moving  along  another 
given  right  line  ab'.  Or,  we  might  conceive  the  two  equal  sides 
of  the  triangle  to  be  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rhombus  of  constant 
perimeter^  of  which  one  diagonal  moves  parallel  to  itself  within 
a  given  rectilinear  angle,  while  the  plane  of  the  rhombus  turns^ 
according  to  an  arbitrary  law,  and  the  extremities  of  the  other 
diagonal  describe  two  curves  on  the  ellipsoid^  each  separately 
arbitrary,  but  not  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other. 

497.  With  the  recent  significations  of  the  letters,  we  have, 
by  492,  491,  472, 

^'=T?^'  =  ^'^"''^*^('-*''^")" 

«=  (ip  +  (ot){i  (ic- «)  K^Y^  «=  {ip  +  /w)  ic(ic- 1)-*  r* 

=  -A'ic(ic-i)i-^  =  A'(ic-ic»rO; 
and 

/i  =  A'(ic-0- 
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If  then  we  make  for  abridgment^ 

c 

and  employ  two  new  fixed  vectors,  ti  and  0,  defined  by  the  equa- 
tions, 

n  =  TiU  (i  -  ic),  0=  TicU  (k->  -  rO  =  Tk  U  (/- ic'), 
which  give 

i-K=T(i-K)U(i-ic)  =  i|T^, 
and  also  (compare  464), 


:-icV^-ic»(ic-^-rO  =  -TK»T(ic-'-rOU(ic-*-rO  =  -«T 


l-K 


along  with  other  analogous  or  connected  expressions,  some  of 
which  will  offer  themselves  to  our  notice  afterwards :  we  shall 
have  the  values, 

fi^gri;  X'^gO. 

Hence  the  equations, 

T{p-fi)  =  b,  T0>-X')  =  6, 

of  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  sliding  spheres,  may  be  made  to  assume 
the  forms : 

T(p'gn)  =  h;  T(p-ge)^b; 

between  which  it  remains  to  eliminate  the  scalar  coefficient  g^  in 
order  to  find  in  a  new  way  an  equation  of  the  ellipsoidy  regarded 
as  the  locus  of  the  circle  in  which  the  two  spheres  intersect  each 
other.  And  it  will  be  useful  here  to  effect  this  elimination,  both 
as  an  exercise  in  the  present  Calculus,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
results  to  which  it  leads. 

498.  Squaring  for  this  purpose  the  two  last  written  equa- 
tions, we  find,  for  the  two  sliding  spheres,  the  two  following 
more  developed  equations : 

0^b*  +  p*-2gS.ep+g*e^. 

Taking  then  the  difference,  and  dividing  by  g,  we  find  the  equa- 
tion. 
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which,  relatively  to  p^  is  linear^  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
equation  of  the  plane  of  the  varying  circle  of  intersection  of  the 
two  sliding  spheres ;  any  one  position  of  that  plane  being  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  by  the  particular  value  of  the  variable 
coefficient  g.  Eliminating  therefore  that  coefficient  by  substitu- 
ting its  value,  namely, 

we  find  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  regarded  as  the  locus 
of  the  varying  circle,  may  be  presented  under  either  of  the  two 
following  new  forms : 


^(^ — 7^^ — h*- 


And  we  may  verify  that  these  two  last  equations  of  the  ellipsoid 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  by  observing  that  the  semisum  of 
the  two  vectors  under  the  signs  T  is  perpendicular  to  their  semi'- 
difference  (as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  allow  of  those  two  vec- 
tors themselves  having  any  common  lengthy  such  as  i) ;  or  that 
the  condition  of  rectangularity, 

(o+.,)s.(e-„)p 

P ^--^ -LO-". 

is  satisfied :  which  may  be  proved  by  shewing  (compare  454), 
that  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  these  two  last  vectors  vanishes. 
We  may  also  verify  the  recent  forms  of  the  equation  of  the  ellip- 
soid, by  remarking  that  they  concur  in  giving  the  mean  semi- 
axis  by  as  equal  to  the  length  T/o  of  the  radius  of  that  diametral 
and  circular  section,  which  is  made  by  the  cyclic  plane  having 
for  equation, 

S.(e-i,)p  =  0; 

this  plane  being  found  by  the  consideration  that  ?}  -  0  has  the  di- 
rection of  the  cyclic  normal  i,  because  (by  497), 
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(i, -  0)  Ti^  =  t-ic«  t-»  =  (1  -  ic» r»)  t 

--r^(ic«-t')  =  UtTr^6T(£-ic), 

80  that 

i,-0  =  6Ut: 

or  by  making  the  coeffident  g^O,  in  the  linear  formula  of  this 
article. 

499.  If  we  observe  that 

and  that 

T(n-0)  =  6, 

while  the  vector  expression  (0*-  if*)  p-2i|S .  (0-i|)p  is  equal  to 
its  own  vector  part ;  we  shall  easily  see  that  the  first  of  the  two 
lately  obtained  equations  of  the  ellipsoid  may  be  successively 
transformed  as  follows : 

=  T((fl»-„»)/>-2„S.(0-n)p) 
=  TV{(e«-,')(»-2nS.(e-„)p) 

=  TV((fl*-n')p-.i(»-n) />-»>/»(»-»))) 
=  TViO'p-niBp  +  pe)  +  q/Di)} 

^T\{(e-v)ep-np(e-n)]- 


But 


v.(0-,)Op=v.<.«(e-n), 


because  in  general  for  any  three  vectors  a,  /3,  y  (compare  317)> 
the  following  relations  hold  good, 

a^^-K.yfia,  S .  «j3y  =  - S  .7^0,  V.  a/Sy  =  +  V.  7^0 ; 

hence 

(«•  -  ,')  T  (,  -  e)  =  T  V.  (p«  -  up)  («  - 1,) 

-TV.(np-pe)(n-e); 

or,  more  concisely, 

T\.{np-p6)V{n-9)^0'-n'-' 

and  the  same  transformation  may  be  obtained  with  equal  ease. 
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from  the  second  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  was 
deduced  in  the  foregoing  article.  Again,  the  versor  of  every  vee^ 
tor  has,  in  this  calculus,  a  negative  square  (see  113);  we  have 
therefore,  in  particular, 

{U(,-e))'  =  -l; 

and  under  the  sign  TV,  as  under  the  sign  T,  it  is  allowed  to  di- 
vide by  - 1,  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  tensor ;  it  is  there- 
fore permitted  to  write  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  under  the 
form : 

and  this  form  seems  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  the  simple  and  remarkable  geometrical  relations  to  the 
surface,  which  the  two  fixed  vectors^  i|,  0,  will  be  found  to  possess. 
500.  The  last  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  which 
may  also  be  thus  written, 

may  be  deduced  in  another  way,  as  follows,  from  the  equation, 

of  articles  465,  &c. :  and  the  deduction  will  be  an  useful  exer- 
cise.    Writing  the  cited  equation  thus, 

^Op±MiiZ£)=T(.-K). 

we  may  observe  that  while  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  in  the 
first  member  is  a  pure  scalar^  the  numerator  is  a  pure  vector; 
for  the  identity, 

«p  +  /OK  =  S  .  (t  +  le)  p  +  V.  (t  -  ic)  p, 
gives 

S.(.p  +  p.c)(.-r)  =  S.(.-K)V.(.-K)p  =  0; 

because  generally,  for  any  two  vectors  a  and  /3, 

p)±V.j3a,  S./3V.pa  =  0: 
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indeed  we  may  easily  now  see  (compare  442),  that  for  any  three 
vectors,  a,  /3»  79  we  have  the  identity, 

S.7V.)3a  =  S.7/3a; 

which  last  expression  reduces  itself  to  0,  when  7  =  /3,  because 
/3*a  is  a  vector.  We  may  therefore  change  T  to  TV,  as  operating 
on  the  last  written  fraction  ;  and,  under  the  sign  V,  may  substi- 
tute {i  -  k)  pi  for  ip  {i  -  ic),  on  the  principle  referred  to  in  the  last 
article  ;  namely,  that  the  vector  part  of  the  product  of  any  three 
vectors  remains  unchanged^  although  the  scalar  part  of  it  changes 
sigfij  when  their  order  is  reversed :  which  principle  indeed  is 
easily  seen  to  hold  good  for  any  odd  number  ofvectors^  because 
the  newproducty  thus  reversed^  is  the  negative  of  the  conjugate 
of  the  old  product.  (Compare  again  art.  317  ;  see  also  408, 
410.)  Again,  it  is  always  allowed  in  this  calculus  to  divide 
(although  not  generally,  to  multiply)  both  the  numerator  and  de> 
nominator  of  a  quaternion  fraction  by  any  common  vector  or 
quaternion  (different  from  zero) ;  that  is,  to  multiply  both  numera- 
tor and  denominator  into  the  reciprocal  of  such  common  vector  or 
quaternion  :  namely,  by  writing  the  symbol  of  this  new  factor, 
or  reciprocal,  to  the  right  (but  not  generally  to  the  left)  of  the 
symbols  of  numerator  and  denominator,  above  and  below  the 
fractional  bar.  Dividing  therefore  thus  above  and  below  by  (,  or 
multiplying  into  r%  after  that  permitted  transposition  of  factors 
which  was  just  now  specified,  and  after  the  change  of  T  to  TV, 
we  find  that  the  last  written  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  assumes  the 
form, 

^^(c-.)p^p(.^.-rO^^(^_^) 

(e-ic)  +  (ic-ic«rO 

the  new  denominator  indeed  at  first  presenting  itself  under  the 
form  ic'  e"*  - «,  but  being  changed  for  greater  symmetry  to  the  de- 
nominator just  now  written,  which  we  are  allowed  to  do,  because 
under  the  sign  T,  or  under  the  sign  TV  (though  not  under  V 
itself,  nor  under  S,  U,  or  K),  we  may  multiply  by  negative 
unity.  Substituting  finally  for  «-ie  and  ic-ic'r*  their  values 
given  near  the  beginning  of  art.  497,  and  suppressing,  above  and 
below,  the  common  factor  T .  (e  -  r)  rS  we  find  as  a  transformed 
equation  of  the  ellipsoid: 
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If  -  (^ 

where 

T(«-ic)  =  6-Hic'-0  =  (^-»l')T(i|-e)-K 

The  form  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  article  is 
therefore  deduced  anew. 

501 .  The  geometrical  construction  already  mentioned  (in  art. 
496),  of  the  ellipsoid  as  the  locus  of  the  circle  in  which  two 
sliding  spheres  intersect,  shews  easily  (see  art.  497)  that  the  sca- 
lar co-efficient  g^  in  the  continued  equation, 

T(p-i7ii)  =  TO>-^fl)  =  6, 

of  that  pair  of  sliding  spheres,  becomes  equal  to  the  number  2, 
at  one  of  those  limiting  positions  of  the  pair,  for  which,  after  cut- 
ting, they  TOUCH,  before  they  cease  to  meet  each  other.  In  fact, 
if  we  thus  make  f/  =  2,  the  values  /u  =  ^i],  X'  =>  gO  (see  the  last  cited 
article)  of  the  vectors  of  the  centres  of  the  sliding  spheres  will 
give,  for  the  interval  between  those  two  centres,  the  expression, 

T(^-X')=^T(i,-0)  =  26; 

this  interval  will  therefore  be  in  this  case  double  of  the  radius  of 
either  sliding  sphere,  because  it  will  be  equal  to  the  mean  axis 
of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  two  equal  spheres  will  touch  one  another. 
Had  we  assumed  a  value  for  g^  less  by  a  very  little  than  the  num- 
ber 2,  the  two  spheres  would  have  cut  each  other  in  a  very  small 
circle,  of  which  the  circumference  would  have  been  (by  the  con- 
struction) entirely  contained  upon  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  ; 
and  the  plane  of  this  little  circle  would  have  been  parallel  and 
very  near  to  that  other  plane,  which  was  the  common  tangent 
plane  of  the  two  spheres,  and  also  of  the  ellipsoid,  when  g  re- 
ceived the  value  2  itself.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  value  2  of 
g  corresponds  to  an  umbilicar  point  on  the  ellipsoid;  and 
that  the  equation, 

S.(0-i|)p  =  0'-»j% 

which  is  obtained  from  the  more  general  equation  in  498,  of  the 
plane  of  a  circle  on  the  ellipsoid,  by  changing^  to  2,  represents 
an  UMBILICAR  TANGENT  PLANE,  at  which  the  normal  has  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  vector  ri-0:  and  accordingly  it  has  been  seen  that 
this  last  vector  has  the  direction  of  the  cyclic  normal  i ;  in  con- 
nexion with  which  circumstance  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  vec- 
tor ©■*-  ij"*  has  the  direction  of  the  other  cyclic  normal,  jc.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  from  the  expressions  in  497,  that 

i,»  =  ,«,  (l«  =  ,c»,  u-»T(I-ice-0  =  r'-icr>,  e-^T(l-icc-0  =  r*-ic-S 
t  =  Ti,U  (.,  -  0),  ic  =  TeU(0-^  -  nO ; 

from  which,  or  immediately  from  the  expressions  just  cited,  it 
follows  (compare  469)  that 

T„  =  Te  =  i(a  +  c);  T0  =  Tic  =  i(a-c). 

The  lengths  of  the  three  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid  admit  there- 
fore of  being  very  simply  thus  expressed,  in  terms  of  the  new 
fixed  vectors^  i|,  0 : 

a  =  Ti|  +  T0;  6  =  T(i|-e);  c  =  T„-Te. 
We  have  also  the  formulse : 

U£-Uic=U(ii-.e)+u(i|-»-e-o  Iiu.,+U0; 

the  members  of  the  first  formula  having  each  ihe  direction  of  the 
greatest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  members  of  the  second  for- 
mula having  each  the  direction  of  the  least  axis;  as  may  easily 
be  proved,  for  the  first  members  of  these  formulae,  by  the  con- 
struction with  the  diacentric  sphere,  already  given  in  articles 
466,  &c. 

502.  The  recently  obtained  equation  of  an  umbilicar  tangent 
plane  may  also  be  verified  by  observing  that  it  gives,  for  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  (p)  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the 
ellipsoid  on  such  a  plane,  the  expression 

which  agrees  with  known  results.  And  the  vector  w  of  the  um- 
bilicar point  itself  must  be  the  semi-sum  of  the  vectors  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  two  equal  and  sliding  spheres,  in  that  limiting  post- 
tion  of  the  pair  in  which  (as  above)  they  touch  each  other;  this 
UMBILICAR  VECTOR  a»  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows  : 
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because  this  is  the  semi-sum  of  ^  and  X\  or  of  gri  and  ^0,  when 
g^2.  As  one  verification  we  see  that  i|+  0  may  be  substituted 
for  p,  without  violating  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  because 
this  substitution  gives, 

and  as  another  verification,  we  may  observe  that  the  same  ex- 
pression i|  +  0  for  01  conducts  to  the  following  known  value  for 
the  length  (u)  of  an  umbilicar  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid : 

ti  =  Ta,  =  T(i,  +  0)  =  v^(a«-J»  +  c2); 
because  for  any  two  vectors  f|,  0,  we  have  the  identity, 
T  (i|  +  0)»  +  T  (i,  -  0)»  =  (Ti,  +  T0)»  +  (T„  -  T0)». 

503.  By  similar  reasonings  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  expres- 
sion, 

a;'=T„U0  +  T0U»,, 

which  may  also  be  thus  written, 

w'--T.„0.(i,-i+0-O, 
represents  another  umbilicar  vector  ;  in  fact,  we  have, 

«i>'* «  (»|  -+•  0)'  =  w*,  Tw' »  Ten, 
and 

a>  +  ai'=(T„  +  T0)  (Ui,+U0), 
o-a>'=(T»,~T0)(Ui,-U0); 

so  that  the  vectors  o),  ia  are  equally  long,  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  bisected  by  Uij+U0,  or  by  U(t-ic)  +  U(e'-ic'),  that  is 
by  the  direction  of  the  axis  major  of  the  ellipsoid ;  while  the 
supplementary  angle  between  oi  and  -  w'  is  bisected  by  Uij  -  U0, 
or  by  U(i-ic)-U(i'-ic')»  and  therefore  by  the  axis  minor.  It 
is  evident  that  -  oi  and  *-  a>'  are  also  umbilicar  vectors ;  and  it  is 
clear,  from  what  has  been  shewn  in  former  articles,  that  the  vec- 
tors t|  and  0  have  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  circum- 
scribed cylinders  of  revolution. 

504.  A  few  additional  remarks  may  assist  to  render  evident 
the  utility,  and  to  illustrate  the  significations,  of  the  two  fixed  vec- 
tors f),  0,  although  our  remaining  time  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
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largely  into  the  subject.     And  first  we  may  observe  that  the  va- 
lues for  €ibcy  in  terms  off;,  0,  give 

in  obtaining  which  expressions  we  have  employed  these  other 
values : 

a»  =  (Ti|  +  T0)»  =  Ti|'  +  2Ti|  TO  +  T©« 

=  -»,*  +  2T. 1,0-0'; 
c'  =  (Til  -  T0)»  =  - 1|'  -  2T .  »,0  -  0« ; 
and 

6>=T(i|-0)«  =  -(i,-0)'^=-i,'  +  2S.i|0-0«; 

observing  also  that^r  any  quaternion^  such  as  here 

we  have 

9>  =  (Sq-¥Vqy  =  Sy'^  +  2  Vj  Sy  +  Vy% 

S.j«=Sy»+Vj% 

V.}'=2VySy, 

T.9«=T9»=.Sy»-VyS 

2(S.j«+T.yO  =  4Sj'  =  (2S?)«; 

so  that  generally  the  scalar  of  the  square  root  of  any  qua- 
ternion ^  (in  the  present  instance,  »,0),  which  square  root  (by 
152)  is  considered  as  being  generally  an  octf/e-an^^c/ ^uo/enttoii, 
admits  of  being  expressed  by  the  formula, 

St/?  =  VaSy+iTyO. 

And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  vast 
number  o/* general  transformations,  with  which  the  present 
calculus  abounds  :  and  which  may  be  deduced,  with  more  or  less 
facility,  from  the  laws  of  the  symbols^  S,  T,  U,  V,  K,  by  the 
principles  already  laid  down. 

505.  If  then,  retaining  the  centre  as  the  origin  of  vectors,  we 
change  at  once  0  to  f0,  and  ij  to  ^"*ij,  where  t  is  any  positive  sca- 
lar, since  we  shall  not  alter  thereby  any  one  of  the  three  functions, 

Ui|,  U0,  i|0, 

we  shall  leave  unaltered  the  three  following  things^  namely :  Ist, 
the  directions  of  the  axes  of  revolution  of  the  two  circumscribed 
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cylinders ;  2nd  (in  connexion  with  these),  the  directions  of  the 
three  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  ;  and  3rd,  the  differences  of 
the  squares  of  the  semi^axes^  a,  i,  c.  To  those  then  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  focal  conics,  ot  focal 
curves^  which  have  in  modern  times  been  made  to  play  so  impor* 
tant  a  part  in  the  theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  order^  and  who 
have  attended  also  to  the  foregoing  calculations  with  quaternions^ 
it  will  be  evident  that  these  simultaneous  changes  of 

n  and  0,  to  t'^r\  and  tO^ 

can  merely  cause  a  passage  to  a  confocal  surface  :  leaving  the 
FOCAL  ELLIPSE,  and  the  focal  hyperbola,  unchanged.  The 
latter  curve  (the  focal  hyperbola)^  which  is  known  to  have  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders  for  its  asymptotes^  and  to  cut  the  ellipsoid 
(perpendicularly)  in  the  four  umbilicar  points,  will  be  found  to 
be  adequately  represented,  in  our  calculus,  by  the  single  equa- 
tion, 

V.„p.V.p0  =  (V.T,0)^ 

For  ihe  former  curve  (the  focal  ellipse)^  it  is  convenient  to  em- 
ploy a  system  of  two  equations  :  the  first  of  which  may  be  that 
of  its  plane  (perpendicular  to  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipsoid), 
namely,  the  equation, 

S  •pUt|  =  S  .  /t>U0; 

while  the  second  may  be  at  pleasure  either  of  two  equations,  re- 
presenting two  cylinders  of  revolution,  with  a  common  radius 
=  (6*  -  c')*,  on  each  of  which  cylinders  the  focal  ellipse  is  situated ; 
namely,  either  of  the  two  equations  following, 

TV.pUi,  =  2S\/;;0, 
and 

TV.pU0=2Si/;;e. 

The  foregoing  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  expressions  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  these  two  known  and  important  conies^  and 
for  their  connexions  with  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces. 

506.  It  may,  however,  appear  strange  that  in  this  species  of 

SYMBOLICAL    GEOMETRY    OF   THREE    DIMENSIONS    it    should    be 

said,  that  a  curve  in  space,  as  here  the  focal  hyperbola,  may 

2  L 
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admit  of  being  adbquatbly  rbprbsbntbd  by  a  sinolb  bqua- 
TioN,  such  as  the  equation, 

whereas  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  in  the  present  Lecture,  that  a 
curve  may  be  not  more  than  adequately  expressed  by  a  system 
OF  TWO  EQUATIONS,  representing  a  system  of  two  surfaces.  For 
example,  the  focal  ellipse  of  the  last  article  was  represented  by 
the  system, 

which  denoted  separately  a  plane  and  a  cylinder ;  the  spherical 
conic  of  art.  421  by  the  system, 

Tp  =  c,  S.pa-»S./3p-^=l, 

representing  separately  a  sphere  and  a  cone  ;  its  cyclic  arcs  were 
each  represented,  in  the  same  article,  by  a  system  of  two  equa- 
tions, denoting  a  plane  and  a  sphere ;  an  analogous  system  served 
to  represent  the  circle  of  contact  in  422 ;  the  ellipse  of  art.  433 
was  represented  by  the  two  equations, 

denoting  again  a  plane  and  cylinder ;  while  another  plane,  com- 
bined with  the  same  cylinder,  was  used  to  express  a  circle  in 
432  ;  a  plane  and  sphere  gave  in  art.  417,  the  equations 

S./t>a-^=I,   S./3/o-»=l, 

which  jointly  represented  the  circular  base  of  a  cone;  and  the 
major  axis  of  the  same  cone,  in  art.  426,  when  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  tight  line,  had  its  position  expressed  by  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

S.a/t)  =  0,   S./3/t>  =  0, 

which,  separately  taken,  denoted  the  two  cyclic  planes.  Nor  could 
we,  in  any  one  oi  these  examples,  which  might  easily  have  been 
made  more  numerous,  have  rightly  contented  ourselves  with  r^- 
taining  one  alone  out  of  the  two  equations,  although  the  system 
might  in  each  case  have  been  varied. 

507.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  cases,  each 
separate  equation  has  been  of  scalar  form,  and  therefore  quite 
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analogous^  in  this  new  symbolical  geoipetryy  to  the  usual  Carte^ 
sian  expression  for  a  surface,  by  an  equation  between  its  co-or* 
dinates  x^  y,  z,  which  with  us  are  regarded  as  three  scalars. 
In  general,  if /o  be  still  regarded  as  a  variable  vector,  and  if^ 
denote  any  scalar  Junction  of  it  (whether  this  function  be  of  the 
second  or  of  any  other  dimension),  then,  on  substituting  for  p  its 
value  ix-^jy  +  kz  (101,  &c.),  the  equation 

^  =  0,  or^  =  constant, 

where  the  constant  is  still  a  scalar,  will  take,  by  the  rules  of  this 
calculus,  the  form  of  an  ordinary  algebraic  equation  hQivfeen 
Xj  y,  z,  and  may  be  interpreted  as  expressing  a  surface^  on  the 
usual  plan  of  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates.  Thus  if  we  did  not 
otherwise  know  (by  168,  &c.)  the  signification,  in  the  present 
Calculus,  of  the  equation 

p«+l  =  0, 

as  representing  the  unit-sphere  round  the  origin,  or  if  we  had 
forgotten  that  signification,  or  desired  to  deduce  it  anew,  we 
might  write  the  equation  under  the  form, 

(ix  -^jy  +  kzy  +  1=0, 

and  then  perform  the  operation  of  squaring  the  trino;»i«l  as  fol- 
lows : 

ix  +jy  +  kz 

ix  +jy  +  kz 

-  a;*  +  kxy  -jxz 

-  y*  -  kyx         +  iyz 

-  z^  +jzx  -  izy 


-  »*  -  y*  -  z»  =  {ix  +jy  +  kzy ; 

the  three  lines  here  added  up  being  respectively  the  products  of 
ix+jy-\-kZf  multiplied  by  tar,  by^y,  and  by  kz.  For  thus  the 
proposed  equation  /o*  +  1  =  0  would  take  the  ordinary  forjo, 

0  =  l-««-y»-z% 

and  would  be  seen  anew  to  represent  the  unit-sphere. 
508.  Again,  suppose  that  we  meet  the  equation 

S  .  op  =  0, 
2  l2 
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where  a  is  a  given  and  p  a  variable  vector.  Here^  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  principles  of  articles  413,  420,  421,  we  might  write, 

a«ia+yi  +  Ac,  p-ia+jy-^kzy 

and  should  then  find,  by  distributive  multiplication, 

ap  =  {ia  +Jb  +  Ac)  (ix  +jy  +  kz) 

=  -ax-¥kat/-jaz 

"by-  kbx  +  ibz 

-  cz  -^jcx  -  icy 

=  -  (ax  +  by  +  cz) 

+  i  (bz  -  cy)  +j  (cx-az)  +  k  (ay  -  bx) ; 

this  product  is  therefore  seen  anew  to  be  a  quaternion^  as  in  the 
Third  Lecture  it  was  otherwise  shewn  to  be :  because  it  is  now 
found  to  be  reducible  by  actual  multiplication  to  the  standard 
quadrinomialform  of  arts.  450,  &c.,  namely,  to  the  form, 

w  +  ix  -vjy  +  kz. 

At  the  same  time  the  scalar  and  vector  parts,  taken  separately, 
of  this  quaternion  product  a/o,  are  seen  to  be, 

S  .  a/0  =  -  (cue  +  by+  cz), 
V.  ap  =  i  (bz-cy)  '¥J(cX"az)  +  k  (ay-bx) ; 

to  assert  then  the  evanescence  of  the  scalar  function  S .  op,  is 
equivalent  to  establishing  the  following  ordinary  equation  be- 
tween Of,  y,  z, 

ar  +  Jy+cz=0; 

and  thus  a  person  familiar  with  the  usual  method  of  co-ordinates 
might  recover  for  himself  the  interpretation  of  the  equation  of 
this  Calculus, 

S .  a/0  «  0, 

as  denoting  a  plane  through  the  origin  perpendicular  to  the  line 
Oj  b,  c :  namely,  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  origin  (0,  0,  0)  to 
the  given  point  (a,  i,  c). 

509.  Again,  let  it  be  proposed  to  interpret,  by  the  assistance 
of  co-ordinates,  and  by  the  relations  between  the  symbols  i,j\  A, 
without  using  the  transformation  S .  aap  =  S .  aV.  ap  of  art.  500, 
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or  the  condition  of  coplanaiity  assigned  near  the  end  of  430, 
this  other  scalar  equation  : 

S .  aap  =  0 ; 

in  which  we  may  suppose  that 

while  a  and  p  are  still  expanded  into  the  two  trinomials  which 
were  substituted  for  them  in  the  preceding  article.  The  actual 
process  of  multiplication  gives  immediately,  on  the  plan  recently 
employed,  the  following  developement  for  the  ternary  product  of 
vectors^  at  present  under  consideration, 

aap  =  -  a  {bz  -€y)-b'  (cx-az)  -d{ay^bx) 

-  (to'  +yi'  +  Ac')  {ax  +  iy  +  cz) 
+ 1  [b\ay  -bx)''</  {ex  -  az)] 

'  ■^JW{bz-cy)-a[{ay-bx)] 
-\^  k[a\cx  -  az)  -b* {Jbz  -  cy)]. 

The  scalar  and  vector  parts  admit  therefore  of  being  respectively 
and  separately  expressed  as  follows : 

S .  dap  »  d{cy-bz)  +  V  {az  -  ex)  •¥  d  {bx  -  ay) 
=  x{bd''eb')^^y{e€i''a<i)^z{aV-ba') 
«  a  {Vz-dy)  +  b  {dx-dz)  +  e  {ay  -  Vx) ; 

V.  dap  =  {ia -^jb  +  ke)  {cix  +  Vy  +  dz) 
-{id^jb'^kd){ax^by'¥cz) 

-  {ix  -vjy  +  kz)  {da  +  Vb  +  ce). 

To  establish  the  equation  S .  dap  =  0,  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
establishing  that  ordinary  equation  between  x^  y,  z,  which  (as  is 
well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  the  method  of  co-ordi- 
nates) expresses  the  coplanarity  of  the  three  lines  xyZy  abc^  db'c\ 
or  the  condition  for  the  variable  point  (a;,  y,  z)  being  situated 
somewhere  upon  the  plane  which  is  drawn  through  the  origin 
(0|  0,  0),  and  through  the  two  other  given  ppints,  (a,  6,  c),  and 
{d,b\ey 

510.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  scalar ^itc^/on 
S .  dap  admits  of  being  expressed,  in  the  modern  notation  of  de- 
terminants, as  follows : 
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•  S  .  a  0/0  =    a,  6)  c, 
a,  b'y  d^ 

and  that  thus  (as  also  in  other  ways)  there  exists  a  connexion 
between  the  theories  of  quaternions  and  of  determinants ;  or  of 
ELIMINANTS,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them.  In  the  recent  question, 
or  example,  this  connexion  of  the  proposed  equation, 

S .  dtip  =  0, 

with  iln  elimination^  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  For,  with- 
out  the  use  of  co-ordinates^  by  principles  of  the  present  calcu- 
lus above  cited,  we  might  have  seen  that  this  equation  is  a  for- 
mula OF  COFLANARITT  for  the  three  vectors  a,  a,  p;  and  that  it 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  system  of  three  perpendicularities^ 
since, 

P  III «» «<'>  gi^^  X  ±  a,  A  ±  a ,  A  ±  p, 

if  A  be  a  vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a,  a .  The  pro- 
posed equation  might  therefore  thus  have  been  seen  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  system  of  the  three  following, 

S.Aa  =  0,  S.Aa'  =  0,  S.A/t>  =  0, 

and  to  be  conversely  derivable  from  them,  by  some  process  of 
elimination  of  A.  And  if  we  now  introduce  co-ordinates  and 
I,  J,  k,  making, 

X  m  il  +jtn  +  An, 

and  employing  for  a,  a ,  p  the  same  three  trinomial  expressions 
as  before,  we  see  that  this  process  must  answer  to  eliminating  the 
three  scalars  /,  m,  »,  or  their  ratios,  between  the  three  following 
equations  of  the  1st  degree, 

/a  +  iw6  +  nc=0,  /a'+m6'+«c  =0,  fo  +  my-f ft2:  =  0: 

which  conducts  to  the  lately  mentioned  determinant.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  found  that  processes  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  cal- 
culus of  quaternions  give,  generally^  for  any  four  vectors,  a, 
/3,  7,  p9  the  two  following  identities^  which  are  frequently  useful 
in  the  applications : 
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pS  .  y/3a  =  aS .  y/Sp  +  j3S  .  ypa  +  78,  p/3a ; 
pS.y/3a»V.7/3.S.ap+V.aY.S./3p+V./3a.S.7p; 

and  hencci  without  any  use  of  xyz^  or  ijk^  we  might  infer  that  if 
p  be  supposed  to  denote  any  vector  different  from  0,  its  elimina- 
tion between  the  three  equations  of  either  of  the  two  following 
systems, 

1st,         S.7/3p  =  0,   S.ypa^O,  S.pj3o  =  0, 

or  2nd.         S.ap  =  0»  S./3p«0,  S.yp^O, 

conducts  alike  to  the  final  equation, 

S.7/3a  =  0, 
as  the  result. 

511.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the^eo- 
metrical  significations  not  merely  of  equations^  but  also  oifunc- 
tions  in  this  calculus,  may  be  investigated  (if  not  otherwise 
known)  by  the  same  or  similar  transformations  with  co-ordinates: 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  a  person  who  was  already  familiar  with 
quaternions  might  conveniently  employ  them  to  deduce  ox  recover 
many  of  the  most  important  formulae  in  the  methgd  of  co-ordi- 
nates, by  introducing  (as  above)  trinomial  forms  for  the  vectors, 
and  employing  the  properties  of  the  symbols  ijk.  As  an  exam* 
pie  of  this  last  sort  of  process,  if  it  were  required  to  find  an 
expression  for  the  distance  of  the  point  (xyz)  from  the  origin 
(000),  or  more  generally  from  the  point  {abc\  we  should  have 
(by  111,  507)  the  transformations, 

Tp=t/(-p')  =  (a:'+y«+z»)*; 
T(p-a)  =  {-(p-a)»)4  =  {(rr-a)'+(y-6)»+(z-c)*)*; 

and  thus  the  known  results  would  be  reproduced.  Again  let  it 
be  required  to  express  the  rectangle  under  the  two  lines  from 
the  origin  to  the  points  (a^c)  {xyz\  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  them ;  this  product  would  be,  by  423,  508, 
as  by  other  and  more  usual  methods, 

-  S  .  ap  =  aa;  +  6y  +  02-. 

Again,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extre- 
mity of  a  line  drawn  from  the  origin,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to 
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the  plane  of  the  two  lines  drawn  to  the  points  (€U>c)  {xyz)^  and 
numerically  equal  (in  a  well-known  sense)  to  the  area  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram under  those  two  lines ;  while  the  rotation  round  this 
sought  perpendicular  from  the  first  to  the  second  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  character  as  the  rotation  round  +  z  from 
+  a:  to  +  y  ;  we  should  only  have  (by  427)  to  take  the  coeiBcients 
of  i,  jy  A,  in  the  recent  developement  (508)  of  V.  ap ;  and  thus  the 
required  co-ordinates,  or  the  three  co-ordinate  projections  of  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram,  on  the  planes  perpendicular  to  x,  y^  z, 
would  be  found  in  a  new  way  to  have  the  well-known  values, 

bz-cffy  cx-aZy  ay-bx; 

while  the  area  itself,  considered  as  a  magnitude,  would  be  de- 
noted by  TV.  a/0,  and  would  be  seen  anew  to  be  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  three  last  ex- 
pressions. Finally,  to  find,  by  the  help  of  quaternions^  that 
function  of  the  coordinates  (jabc)  {db'c')  {xyz)  of  three  points, 
which  expresses  the  volume  of  the  parallelepipedon^  having  for 
three  of  its  edges  the  lines  a,  a\  /o,  which  are  drawn  to  these 
three  point&^from  the  origin,  we  might  first  denote  this  volume, 
as  being  the  product  of  base  and  altitude,  by  the  scalar  pro- 
duct of  the  two  parallel  vectors  V.  ap,  and  S  .  a' V.  ap  -f-  V.  ap, 
whereof  the  latter  denotes  (by  430)  the  component  of  a'  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  a  and  p ;  and  then  we  should  find, 
for  the  required  volume,  the  expression  S .  a'V.  a/o,  or  simply  (by 
500),  S  •  aap  :  and  this  last  expression,  thus  deduced  without  co- 
ordinates^ might  then  be  transformed^  by  the  process  of  509, 
510,  into  the  determinant  lately  considered. 

512.  In  this  way  we  should  also  be  led  to  see  that  the  deter- 
minant (or  eliminant)  just  cited,  or  the  expression  S.  aap  of 
which  it  is  an  expansion,  represents  a  positive  or  a  negative 
volume^  according  as  the  rotation  round  a  from  a  towards  p  is 
opposite  or  similar  in  character  to  the  rotation  round  z  from  x 
to  y.  And  thus  we  might  perceive,  what  we  can,  however,  other- 
wise prove,  thfft  the  scalar  of  the  product  of  three  vectors  changes 
sign^  when  any  two  of  its  factors  are  interchanged :  or  that 

S  .  y/3a  =  -  S  .  a/Sy  =  S  .  /3ay  =  -  S  .  /3ya  =  S  .  ay/S  =  -  S  .  yajS. 
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In  fact,  we  saw  in  499  that  S .  y/Sa  «  -  S  .  a/Sy,  and  in  500  that 
S .  7/3a  =  S .  7  V.  /3o ;  which  last  transformation  gives  also, 

S.7/3a  =  S(V./3o.7)  =  S.^o7  =  -S.7o/3,  &c. 

If  we  take  any  four  vectors  a,  /3,  y,  S,  the  scalar  S  •  S7J3a  of 
their  continued  product  may  be  decomposed  into  two  parts,  of 
which  one  vanishes,  by  decomposing  the  product  yfia  into  its 
own  scalar  and  vector  parts ;  thus 

S.  87/30  =  S.8V.7/3a  =  S(V.7^a.S)  =  S.7/3aS; 

the  same  scalar  is  therefore  also  equal  to  S./3aS7,  and  to 
S  .  087/3 ;  and  a  similar  process  shews  that  in  general,  under  the 
sign  S,  any  number  of  vector  factors  may  have  their  order  cycli" 
cally  altered.  The  same  cyclical  pbrmutation  is  therefore 
also  permitted,  for  any  number  of  quaternion  factorSy  under  the 
same  sign  S,  because  each  quaternion  may  be  treated  as  the  pro- 
duct of  two  vectors :  we  have  therefore  generally 

S .  *r  jr  =  S .  rg«  =  S .  y«r, 
S .  tsrq  =  S .  srqt-hcy 

where  y,  r,  *,  ty  represent  quaternions  arbitrarily  chosen. 

513.  We  have  seen  (507, 508,  509)  that  a  scalar  equation, 
such  as /p»  constant,  gave  generally  a  surface  as  the  locus  of 
the  extremity  of  p.  But  let  us  now  suppose  that  we  meet  a  vec- 
tor EQUATION,  such  as 

where  0  is  supposed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a  vector  func- 
tion, such  asV.  aa/>,  &c.,  of  the  first  or  of  any  other  dimension, 
while  X  denotes  a  constant  and  given  vector.  If  we  here  change 
again  p  to  ix-\-jy  +  Az,  and  developeby  the  rules  of  this  calculus, 
the  one  proposed  vector  equation  will  generally  break  up  into 
three  scalar  equations^  which  are  in  general  sufiBcient  (theoreti- 
cally speaking)  to  determine^  or  at  least  to  restrict  to  k  finite  va" 
riety  of  (real  or  imaginary)  values,  the  three  co-ordinates  a?,  y,  z, 
and  therefore  also  the  vector  p.  For  instance,  if,  with  the  recent 
values  of  the  symbols,  the  vector  equation, 

V.  aap  =  A, 
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were  proposed,  it  would  be  found  to  give,  by  comparison  of  the 
coefficients  i,  j,  1^  the  following  system  of  three  scalar  equations 
of  the  first  degree : 

/  =  -«  (aa'+  bb'  +  ccr)'^y{ab'-ba)-z(ca-ac^i 
m  =  -  y  (aa'  +  bb'-¥cc)  +  z  (be'  -cb')-x  {ab'  -  fto^  > 
«  =  -  z  (aa  +  W+  €(/)-¥  X  {cd~ac)  -  y  (bd-cb')  ; 

which  might  be  treated  by  ordinary  elimination,  so  as  to  give  ex- 
pressions for  x^  y,  z^  and  therefore  also  for  ix-¥jy-^kz.  I  regard 
it,  however,  as  an  inelegance  and  imperfection  in  this  calculus, 
or  rather  in  the  state  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  unfolded, 
whenever  it  becomes,  or  seems  to  become,  necessary  to  have  re- 
course, in  any  such  way  as  this,  to  the  resources  of  ordinary 
algebra,  for  the  solution  of  equations  in  quaternions. 
Indeed,  very  much  remains  still  to  be  done  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  anything  approaching  to  perfection  in  the  establishment 
of  general  methods /or  such  solutions  ofequationsy  and  for  qua- 
ternion ELIMINATION  generally.  But  so  far  as  regards  equa- 
tions OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE  in  quatemions,  I  have  been  for 
some  years  in  possession  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  such  a  ge- 
neral method  of  solution. 

514.  Without  entering  at  this  moment  on  the  exposition  of 
that  general  method,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  allowed  to  write  the 
last  proposed  equation  as  follows, 

V.  gp  =  A,  or  ^p+V.7|o  =  X, 

if  we  make  for  conciseness 

q^aa^  ^=Sy,  7=Vy. 

Operating  by  the  characteristic  of  operation  S  .  y  (  ),  or  more 
concisely  by  S .  7,  that  is  to  say,  multiplying  by  7,  and  taking 
the  scalar  part  of  the  product,  we  get  (compare  500), 

^S.7p  =  S.7A,  S.7/>=^-»S.7X; 
but  (by  407), 

S.7P+V.  7p  =  7p; 
hence 

(^  +  7)p  =  X  +  ^-^S.7X; 
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80  that,  tvithout  the  we  of  coordinates,  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
posed equation  is  obtained,  under  the  sufficiently  simple  form  : 

Hence  also,  in  this  example, 

=g\-y\  +  S.yX-  g'^yS\  yX 

^g-'(g'X-gy.yX-yS.yX) 

and  therefore 

If     y 
that  is,  re-introducing  the  quaternion  9, 

Accordingly,  if  we  operate  on  this  equation  by  V.  g,  or  more  fully 
by  V.  9  (    ),  we  get 

Sq.Y.gp«v/qX-^W.XYqr.W[{Sq-¥Yg)\]-Y{Yq.\)^Sg.\, 
and  therefore  V.  gp  »  X, 

as  was  required.  I  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  verify  the  agreement 
between  the  results  of  this  and  the  preceding  article.  When  you 
shall  have  acquired  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  the  notations  of 
this  calculus,  and  in  the  applications  of  its  principles,  you  will 
find,  of  course,  that  fewer  steps  of  quaternion  transformation  will 
suffice. 

515.  As  respects  notation,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
mark, that  I  have  frequently  found  it  convenient  to  employ  a 
new  SYMBOL,  not  yet  introduced  in  these  Lectures,  to  denote  the 
guotient  of  the  vector  part  divided  bp  the  scalar  part  of  a  gtta- 
ternton;  which  quotient  is  evidently  (by  our  principles)  itself  a 
vector :  and  is  quite  as  important  and  useful,  in  the  applications 
of  this  calculus,  as  the  function  tangent  is,  in  trigonometry , 
with  which  indeed  it  has  a  very  close  connexion.  This  new 
symbol  is  the  following : 
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On  the  same  plan  I  write, 

and  thereby  obtain  the  general  transformations, 

TV  s 

—  ^stanz^;     —  j  =  cotan  L  q. 

8  TV 

I  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  notations  as  on  others 
already  mentioned,  but  must  repeat  that  I  have  often  found  them 
useful.  If  they  shall  come  to  be  adopted  by  other  writers,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  symbols  5  and  S'\  and 

similarly  in  other  instances.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  trigonome' 
tricians  might  not  have  agreed  to  denote  the  secant  oix  by  the 

symbol  —  x\  the  tangent  by  —  x;  the  cotangent  by  -r-«;  and 
cos  COS  sin 

so  forth,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  modem  mode  of 

denoting  the  inverse  functions,  cos'^a?,  &c.,  (if  which  x  is  the 

cosine  J  or  other  direct  function  indicated.    In  this  mode  of  nota- 

tion,  the  vector  equation  of  the  foregoing  article,  V.  qp^Xf  would 

have  its  solution  expressed  as  follows: 

f'-Wq^^'^-^l^' 

516.  Again,  let  there  be  proposed  the  following  vector  equa- 
tion  0/ the  first  degree^ 

V./3py  =  X. 
As  this  is  of  the  form, 

V.  a  pa  =  X, 

it  would  be  easy  to  break  it  up,  on  the  plan  of  509,  513,  by  in- 
terchanging a  and  /o,  or  {abc)  and  (xgz)^  into  three  scalar  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  between  the  three  co-ordinates  of  /o, 
which  might  then  be  treated  by  ordinary  elimination.  We  might 
also  see,  by  the  developements  already  effected  in  art.  509,  that 
generally,  for  any  three  vectors^  the  following  identity  holds 
good : 

V.  aap  =  a  S  .  ap  -  aS  .  ap  +  pS  •  aa ; 
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and  therefore  that^  in  the  present  question, 

X  =  /3S  .yp-pS.  (3y  +  yS  .  ]3/d. 
Hence, 

S./3X-/3'S.7p,  S.yX=^y'S.fip; 

S.yp^S.p-'X,  S.jSp^S.y-^X; 

|oS.^7  =  /3S./3-^A  +  7S.Y-^X-X; 

and  finally  (by  449),  the  required  expression  for  p,  or  the  solu* 
tiou  of  the  equation  proposed  in  the  present  article,  may  be 
written  under  the  form : 

P\li''^y\y" 

517.  This  last  symbolical  expression  admits  of  a  very  simple 
geometrical  interpretcttion,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly 
to  consider.  Suppose,  to  fix  the  conceptions,  that  the  angle  be- 
tween /3  and  y  is  acute ;  suppose  also  that  /3  and  y  are  unit  lines, 
and  make  a  =  /»"*,  UX  =  S.     Then, 

/37  +  7i3  =  -2cosj3y<0; 
Ua  =  -U/t>=U(^8/3-»  + 787-0 ; 

V.j3a-'7  =  X;  UV./3a-^7=8. 

Reflect  the  unit-vector  S,  separately  and  successively  with  re- 
spect to  7  and  /3,  into  two  positions,  c  and  Z^  such  that 

we  shall  then  have 

Ua=U(?+0; 

the  line  o  will  therefore  bisect  the  angle  between  the  two  unit 
lines,  c  and  Z,  Now  this  result  exactly  agrees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Fifth  Lecture  (art.  224,  &c.),  respecting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  S,  of  the  quaternion  which  is  the  fourth  propor- 
tional to  three  given  lines,  o,  j3,  7.  In  fact,  if  in  fig.  40  (of  the 
article  just  cited)  the  points  b,  c,  d  were  ffivetif  and  a  sought^  we 
might  first  double  the  arcs  dc,  db,  and  then  bisect  the  arc  ef. 
The  direction  of  the  vector  /o,  as  determined  by  the  last  formula 
of  art.  516,  agrees  therefore  with  earlier  results. 
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518.  With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  same  vector  p,  the 
same  formula  gives»  with  our  recent  notations,  the  expression, 

Tp^TX.^2ll$;  andXTa=VU./3a-»7; 
cos/3y 
therefore, 

P    COS  i  c J     cos  0€ 

whence  (by  227,  411)  we  may  derive  the  following  theorem  of 
spherical  trigonometry,  in  connexion  with  fig.  40  : 

•      1   /  T^        E.       i»\       ^^*  ^^      ^^^  CA      cos  AB 
*  ^  '      cos  AE      COS  BF      COS  CD 

In  £acC,  in  that  figure,  the  arc  ab  is  equal  (by  224)  to  the  hypo- 
tenuse LM  of  the  right  angled  triangle  lnic,  while  cd  (by  225)  is 
equal  to  the  base  hv  of  the  same  triangle,  and  the  altitude  m n 
(by  258)  represents  the  semi^area,  or  the  semi-excess,  of  the  tri- 
angle DBF. 

519.  This  appears  to  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for  offering 
a  few  remarks,  on  some  general  transformations  of  scalars  and 
vectors  of  products,  and  on  their  connexion  with  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. 

Since,  by  317,  the  conjugate  of  a  product  of  any  nusil)ef  of 
quaternions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  conjugates  taken  in  an 
inverted  order,  a  principle  which  we  may  agre^  to  denote  con- 
cisely by  writing  the  formula 

Kn  =  irK; 

and  since  the  symbolic  equations  of  407,  408, 

1  =  S+V,  K==S-V, 

give,  with  analogous  interpretations,  these  other  geaeral  for* 
mube, 

S.i(l  +  K),  V=i(l.K); 

we  may  write,  on  the  same  plan,  the  following  abridged  but  ge- 
neral equations : 

sn-in+in'K;  vn=in-in'K. 
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More  fully,  we  have,  for  any  set  of  quaternion  factors,  ^1,^3, . .  qn, 
the  two  identities, 

{S+V){qn  .  .  .  qzgi]^{Sqn-^Vqn)  .  •  (S^a+Vy,)  (S^i+VgO; 
(S-V){y«  .  .  .  j,<7x)=(Sjx-VgO  (Sj,-Vy,)  .  .  .  (Sy„-Vyn);- 

by  taking  the  semisum  and  semidifference  of  which,  expressions 
can  be  obtained  for  the  scalar  and  vector  of  a  product  of  any 
number  of  quaternions.     For  example, 

S .  ja  ?i  =  Sj2  Sjfi  +  \  ( VjfjVy,  +  Vjf,  Vy,) ; 
V.  q,  q,  =  Sga V^i  +Vya  Sj^  +  \  {Wq^Vqi  -Vq.Yq,). 

520.  As  a  case  of  the  application  of  the  foregoing  general 
method,  let  there  now  be  proposed  any  number  of  vectors^ 
aif  Qa, . . .  Qnj  and  let  us  investigate  expressions  for  the  scalar  and 
vector  parts  of  their  continued  product.     Here  (see  again  317), 

Kai  =  -  tti,    K  .  aaQi  =  +  aiOa,    K  .  OsOaai  =  -  aiOaas,  &C. ; 

and  therefore  the  formulae  2S  =  1  +  K,  2 V=  1  -  K,  give 

2S  .  ai  =  ai~a  =  0  ;  2V.  ai  =  ai  + ai  =  2ai ; 

2o  .  ciaai  =  aacii  +  ciicia  >  2  V.  a^Oi  =  daOi  —  ciicia  ] 

2o  .  aaOaQi  =  ajflaai  —  fliflaas ;  2  V.  (ZsOaai  =  asOaOi  +  OiaaCs ; 
&C.  &C. 

results  of  which  the  law  is  evident,  and  of  which  the  few  first  (or 
others  equivalent  to  them)  have  been  already  found,  in  407,  449. 
The  formula  just  obtained  for  the  scalar  part  of  a  ternary  pro- 
duct  of  vectors  gives  evidently  the  transformation, 

S.y^■=i(y^«-a^7); 

and  thus,  as  we  may  now  perceive,  a  connexion  is  established  be- 
tween two  forms  for  the  equation  of  coplanarity  oi  three  lines 
K,  X,  /I,  which  were  separately  and  independently  deduced  in 
former  articles :  for  we  had  found  in  195,  tliat 

fcXfc  =  fcX/i,  when  fi  |||  X,  k  ; 

and  knew  also,  by  430,  500,  or  by  51 1,  that 

S .  7/3a  =  0,  when  y  \\\  /3,  a. 

And  the  recent  formula  respecting  the  vector  of  a  ternary  pro- 
duct gives. 
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V.Ti3a  =  4(7i3a  +  a/37) 

=  7S.^a-/3S.7a  +  aS./37; 

an  expression  which  obviously  agrees  with  one  already  used  in 
616,  but  which  is  here  deduced  (compare  513)  without  any  refe- 
rence to  ca-ordincttesy  or  any  use  of  ijk. 

621.  Another  mode  of  investigating  a  transformation  equiva- 
lent to  that  last  written^  and  like  it  extensively  useful  in  the  ap- 
plications of  the  present  calculus,  is  the  following.  We  are 
allowed  to  write,  generally,  for  any  three  vectors,  a,  a,  o% 

V  (V.  aa  .  o*^  =  i  (V.  ad .  a  -  a" V,  ad)  =  i  (oa  .  a"—  o".  oo') 
«=  ^a  {dd'-^-  oV )  -  "J  (00"+  a"o)  a  =  aS  •  da"-  dS .  a^a ; 

whence  also  generally  (compare  441), 

V.  a"  V.  a  a  =  aS .  a  o'-  a  S  .  aa". 
Thus  we  have  the  two  equations, 

V  (  V.  7J3  .  o)  =  78 . /3a  -  ^S  .  ya, 
V.7V.j3a  =  aS./37-i3S.a7; 

and  by  adding  respectively  to  these  the  two  identities, 

V  (S  .  7/3  .  a)  =  aS  .  187,      V.  7S  •  ^a  =  7S .  ajS, 

the  recent  formula  of  transformation  for  V.  7J3a  is,  in  two  ways, 
reproduced. 

522.  Let  there  be  now^ur  proposed  and  arbitrary  vectors 
a,  a',  a%  d".  Operating  by  the  characteristic  S .  a*,  on  the  iden- 
tity, 

V.  d'da  a  aS  .  da"-  a'S .  a*a  -f  a"S  .  oa', 

we  obtain  the  expression : 

S  .  d"ada  =  S .  a'^a  .  S  .  oa"—  S  .  o'*'a'.  S  .  o"a  +  S  .  o'*a".  S  .  aa'. 

But 

a'a-S.a'o+V.a'o;    a'V=S.  oV+V.  aV; 
therefore 

S  .  d^dda  «  S .  d'*a  .S  .  a'a  +  S  ( V.  d'^a  ^^^  a'a). 

Comparing  then  these  two  expressions  for  S .  a^a^da^  we  obtain 
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the  following  general  expression  for  the  scalar  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  vectors  of  any  two  binary  products  of  vectors: 

S  (V.  a*'o*. V.  o'o) »  S . Q^a  .  S  •  aa^8 .  «**a'.  S .  o*a ; 

which  may  be  also  otherwise  deduced,  and  is  occasionally  useful. 

023.  The  vector  part  of  the  same  product  of  vectors  is  easily 
found,  by  similar  processeSi  to  admit  of  being  expressed  in  either 
of  the  two  following  ways : 

V  (V.  a^aW.  a'a)  -  a^'S  .  a^aa  -  a"S  .  a^'a'a 
»ao.a  aa-a*^*a  aa; 

of  which  the  comparison  conducts  to  one  of  the  identities  men* 
tioned  (without  proof)  towards  the  end  of  article  010 ;  or  to  this 
general  expression  for  any  fourth  vector  p,  in  terms  of  any  three 
given  vectors  a,  a »  a%  which  are  not  parallel  to  any  one  common 
plane,  the  laws  (012)  of  permutation  of  three  vector  factors  under 
the  sign  S  being  remembered : 

po.aaa  =  ao.aa/>  +  aD.a/Mi  +  a  o.paa. 

And  if  we  here  suppose  that 

we  shall  have 

S.«Va«(V.«'a)«=a^; 

and  after  dividing  by  a"S  the  recent  formula  will  become, 

o  «'p      /o  P«     S  •  a  a 

p-oS-?  +  o'SS  + 7r^\ 

^  a  a  a 

whereby  an  arbitrary  vector  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any 
two  given  vectors  a,  a',  which  are  not  parallel  to  any  common 
line,  and  of  a  third  vector  a,  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  of 
them. 

024.  If,  in  the  last  equation  of  022,  we  change  a,  a ,  a%  a"  to 
jj  /3>  13,  a,  we  find  that,  generally,  for  any  three  vectors  a,  j3, 7, 
the  following  equation  holds  good : 

S  (V.  a/3  .V.  jSr)  =  /3»S  .  ya  -  S ,  a/3  .  S  ./Sy. 

To  shew  the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  formula,  let  us  divide 
both  members  by  T .  jB'ya,  and  transpose  ;  it  then  becomes, 

2m 
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-SU.7a=SU.a0.SU.07  +  S(VU.a0.VU.j37); 

or  simply, 

-S.ya  =  S.aj3S.^y+S(V.aj3.V,^7), 

if  we  treat  a,  /3,  7,  as  unit  vectors,  which  may  be  conceived  to 
terminate  at  three  points  a,  b,  c  upon  the  unit-sphere.  Here, 
by  the  principles  established  in  the  present  Lecture  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  the  product  of  any 
two  vectors,  we  have  the  values, 

8.70  = -cos J,  S.aj3  =  -cosc,  S.  187  = -cos a, 

if  a,  bf  c  denote  the  arcs  or  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  abc, 
respectively  opposite  to  the  points  a,  b,  c.  By  the  same  princi* 
pies, 

TV. afi  =  sin c ;  TV.  jSy  •=  sin  a; 

while  UV.  a/3,  UV.  jSy,  are  vector  units  directed  respectively 
towards  the  positive  poles  of  the  rotations  ab,  bc,  and  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement 
of  the  spherical  angle  abc,  ot  B;  so  that  the  scalar  of  the  pro- 
duct of  these  two  last  vector  units  is  the  cosine  of  that  angle 
itself, 

SU(V.a0.V.^7)  =  +  cos5, 
and 

S  (  V.  aj3  .  V.  /Sy)  =  sin  c  sin  a  cos  B, 

The  equation  to  be  interpreted  takes  therefore  the  form, 

cos  b  s  cos  c  cos  a  +  sin  c  sin  a  cos  B ; 

and  thus  is  seen  to  coincide,  as  regards  its  signification,  with  a 
well-known  and  fundamental  formula  of  spherical  trigonometry. 
525.  More  generally,  if  we  divide  the  expression  lately  found 
for  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  of  the  vector  parts  of  two  binary- 
products  of  vectors,  by  the  tensor  of  the  product  of  the  four  pro- 
posed vectors  themselves,  we  obtain  the  equation, 

S(VU.  a'V. VU.  aa)  =  SU.  a'^a.  SU.oV 
-SU.aV.SU.a^a; 

which  signifies,  when  interpreted  on  the  same  principles,  that 
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sin  aa. sin  a'^a'^. cos  (aaa"a^ « COS aa'^.  COS  aV 
-  cos  aa  .  cos  a  a  ; 

where  the  spherical  angle  between  the  two  arcs  from  a  to  a  and 
from  a"  to  a*'  may  be  replaced  by  the  interval  between  the  poles 
of  the  two  positive  rotations  corresponding.  The  same  result  may 
be  otherwise  stated  as  follows :  If  l,  l",  l"",  iT  denote  any  four 
points  upon  the  surface  of  an  unit-sphere,  and  A  the  angle  which 
the  arcs  ll',  l'^l"*'  form  where  they  meet  each  other  (the  arcs 
which  include  this  angle  being  measured  in  the  directions  of  the 
progressions  from  l  to  i,\  and  from  if  to  l'^  respectively),  then 
the  following  equation  will  hold  good  : 

cos  hh",  cos  l'l'*-  cos  ll'*.  cos  lV 
B  sin  ll'.  sin  l'^l'^.  cos  A. 

Accordingly,  this  last  equation  has  been  given  ^  as  an  auxiliary 
theorem  or  lemma,  at  the  commencement  of  those  profound  and 
beautiful  researches,  entitled  Disguisitiones  Generates  circa  Su- 
perjicies  Curvas^  which  were  published  by  Gauss  at  Gottingen 
in  1828.  That  great  mathematician  and  philosopher  was  con- 
tent to  prove  the  last-written  equation  by  the  usual  formulas  of 
spherical  and  plane  trigonometry;  but,  however  simple  and  ele- 
gant may  be  the  demonstration  thereby  afforded,  it  appears  to 
me  that  something  is  gained  by  our  being  able  to  present  the  re- 
sult under  the  form  recently  assigned  (at  the  end  of  art.  522),  as 
an  identity  in  the  quaternion  calculus. 

526.  The  following  is  a  still  easier  way  than  that  adopted  in 
art.  524,  of  deducing  from  quaternions  the  fundamental  formula 
which  expresses  the  cosine  of  the  side  of  a  spherical  triangle,  in 
terms  of  the  two  other  sides,  and  of  their  included  angle.  Taking 
the  scalars  of  both  sides  of  the  identity, 

7H-a  =  (y-/3)x(/3-a),  or2.^.^, 

we  find  at  once,  by  this  calculus,  the  equation  (compare  519, 
520), 

a        p      a  P      » 

2m2 
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where,  by  our  principles  of  interpretation, 

p  a  a 

TV^  =  8ina,  TV^-sinc, 
P  « 

SU.V^V^«co85; 
P      " 

80  that  we  still  arrive,  as  before,  at  the  well-known  result, 

cos  fr  a  cos  a  cos  c  +  sin  a  sin  c  cos  j5. 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  the  same  meanings  of  the  symbols, 
the  following  equation  in  quaternions  holds  good,  and  admits  of 
being  extensively  applied  to  questions  of  spherical  trigonometry  : 

V.  7/3  .V.  j3o  «  sin  a  sin  c  (cos  +  /3  sin)  B; 

where  it  is  understood  that 

(cos  +  j3  sin)  J3  =  cos  J3  +  /3  sin  £ : 

and  the  rotation  round  /3>  from  a  towards  7,  is  supposed  to  be 
positive.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rotation  round  /3  from  y  towards 
a  were  positive,  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  change  the  sign  of 
j3  (or  of  B) ;  for  we  have  generally,  by  523,512, 

V(V.70.V.0«)--/3S.7^a  =  /3S.a/37, 

and  this  last  scalar  factor  S .  a^y  would  be  negative  (by  512)  in 
the  case  last  considered.  At  the  same  time  we  see  that  we  may 
write,  subject  to  this  last  condition  respecting  a  change  of  sign, 

S .  a/37  ^  ^^"  ^  ^^^  ^  ^i"  ^f 
which  expression  for  the  scalar  part  of  the  product  of  three  unit 
lines  might  be  employed  to  reproduce  (by  51 1)  a  known  value  of 
the  volume  of  an  oblique  parallelepipedon.  We  find  also  the 
following  expression  Jbr  the  trigonometric  tangent  of  an  angle  of 
a  spherical  triangle,  in  terms  of  the  vectors  of  the  three  comers^ 


tan  a^y  =  tan  B  =  /3-^-  (V.  7^  .V.  ^a). 


527.    Another  fundamental  connexion  of  quaternions  with 
spherical  trigonometry  may  be  more  clearly  understood  after  a 
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few  observations  od  their  connexion  with  plane  trigonometry,  or 
rather  with  that  well-known  doctrine  of  functions  of  angles^ 
which  some  writers  have  named  goniometry. 

Suppose  then  that  we  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  functions 
cosine  and  sine^  but  had  in  other  respects  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus,  as  hitherto  set  forth  in 
these  Lectures  :  and  let  o,  j3}  79  •  .  .  i,  denote  any  unit  vectors, 
and  t  any  scalar  exponent  (positive  or  negative).  The  powers  aU 
j3S  .  .  .  are  seen  (by  the  Third  Lecture)  to  be  all  versorsy  and 
by  the  symmetry  of  space  their  scalar  parts  must  be  equal ;  thus 
we  may  write, 

S.a'»S.j3«»S.y=.  ..  =  S.«'=/(0, 

f{t)  denoting  here  some  scalar  function  of  /.  In  fact,  by  articles 
86,  407,  if 

X  -  t*ic  =  X  +  X%  where  i  ±  k,  X'  1  k,  X"±  i,  X*±  ic, 
we  have 

S.*^-XV»,  V.t'-XVM 

and  the  scalar  quotient  X  -^  k  depends  only  on  the  angle 
(»  ^  X  90^)  through  which  X  has  revolved  from  k  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  c,  and  not  at  all  on  the  plane  of  this  rotation, 
nor  on  the  initial  direction  of  the  Une.  We  see  at  the  same 
time  that  because  i,  k,  X^  compose  a  rectangular  system,  or  be- 
cause the  rotation  from  k  to  X  has  been  performed  round  i  as  an 
axis,  we  must  have 

V.c'llc,  0=V.*V.i«. 
Hence 

V.i'^»«iS.iS  V.4««iS.t«->««/(^-l); 

and  we  have  the  general  transformations, 

Also,  by  89,  t'  and  r*  are  conjugate  versors,  and  by  408,  K  «  S- V ; 
hence 

Thus/is  an  even  function, 
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as  indeed  its  geometrical  nature  as  the  quotient  X'  -&-  k  might  at 
once  shew ;  also  because  i^  s  l,  ^i » e,  c* «  ^  1,  we  have 

/(0)-l,/(l)-0,/(2)  — 1; 

and  more  generally 

/(2-f0-/(2-0=-/(0; 

it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  know  the  system  of  the  positive  and  de- 
creasing values  of  the  function^  from  <  »  0  to  ^*=  1 ;  or  even  from 
/  eO  to  ^B^,  because  by  multiplying  together  the  two  conjugate 
versors  iS  c'S  or  by  taking  the  tensor  of  either  of  them,  we  are 
conducted  to  the  functional  relation, 

But  again,  ifu  be  any  other  scalar,  we  have,  by  117,  150,  cV^ 
i^**f  and  therefore  the  two  functional  equations  hold  good, 

/(«+ 0  -/(«)  /(O  -/(«  -  !)/(<  - 1), 

/(«  +  <  - 1)  -/(«)/(*  - 1)  +/(«  -  i)A 

of  which  indeed  the  latter  can  be  derived  from  the  former,  by  the 
consideration  that/(^  -  2)  =  -/(i).    Hence 

and,  therefore,  at  least  within  that  range  which  gives  a  positive 
value  ^/(g)' 

Thus,  from/(2)  =  -l,  we  might  infer /(I)  =  0,  as  before;  dtad 
thence, 

and  might  so  calculate  and  tabulate  a  system  o(  approximate  nu^ 
merical  values  of  the  function :  in  doing  which  we  might  assist 
ourselves  by  many  artifices^  not  necessary  to  be  stated  here. 
And  thus  the  function /(/),  or  S  .  fy  would  come  to  be  numeric 
cally  known.  You  will  easily  see  that  the  same  principles  give 
expressions  (ov  functions  of  multiples^  analogous  to  the  usual 
formulse  for  cosines  and  sines  of  multiple  arcs :  the  principle 
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being  here  that  at  least  for  any  whole  value  of  n  (compare  the 
Fourth  Lecture))  (t')"«  i"*,  and  therefore 

528.  If  the  increment  u  of  the  exponent  t  be  treated  as  a 
very  small  angles  the  geometrical  consideration  of  the  small  ro» 
tation  answering  to  the  versor  c~  would  give  the  two  following 
limits  : 

lim.  u'^  (1  -  S .  t«)  »  0,  and  lim.  ii-»  V.  i» *  ^ t ; 

where  w  denotes  as  usual  the  semi-circumference  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  radius  is  unity.     Hence 

lim.  «-^(t«*«-iO  =  Hm.  !«-'(*-- 1)«'»|*'*'; 
or  in  the  notation  of  differentials, 

d.i«=^«**»d^ 

Taking  the  scahirs  and  vectors  of  the  members  of  this  formula, 
we  have  the  two  following  separate  equations,  of  which  indeed 
the  one  includes  the  other  : 

/'(0-^/(0  =  ^/(<+i);  /(<-i)=5/(0; 

and  because /(/  + 2)  B -/(^),  we  have  this  differential  equation 
of  the  second  order, 

r(o+(i)/(o=o, 

with  the  initial  conditions, 

/(0)-l,/'(0)-0: 
from  which  might  be  inferred  the  developements, 

s..'=/(o-i-(ij^(iy^4-*''-' 

If  then  we  suppose  it  known  from  algebra  (by  an  investigation 
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conducted  without  any  use  of  trigonometry),  that  for  every  real 
value  of  x^  of  the  ordinary  algebraical  kind  (any  positive  or  nega- 
tive number  or  zero),  the  series 

is  equal  to  the  ;i^  power  of  the  base  F  (0),  or  of  the  known  con- 
stant, 

e-l  +  l  +  J  +  ^  +  &c. 

we  may  thus  be  led  to  establish,  by  analogy,  and  as  a  defimtion^ 
the  equation 

where  the  second  member  is  merely  employed  as  a  concise  ex- 
pression  for  the  developement, 

1  +  (Jirfc)  +  i  iiwUy  +  .j3  (jnrUy  +  &c. 

And  to  effect  a  complete  agreement  between  the  results  of  the 
investigation  thus  sketched,  and  the  usual  language  of  trigono- 
metry, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  write  (compare  411), 

S.t^-ZCO-cosl^    r^V.4'=/(<>l)«sin^; 


or, 


.  vi        ,    irt 

i'=cos-^+isin  — • 


529.  Consider  now  the  formula  of  article  280, 

7'j3>'a'  =  -l,  orY^-'-jSyo*. 

Making,  as  in  that  article, 

-rf«Jxir,  jB-iyw-,  C-«i«ir, 

we  have  the  transformations, 

o'a  cos  ^  +  a  sin  ^,  /S^  «  cos  jB  +  /3  sin  jB, 
and 

y«-' -  cos  (it -C)  + 7  sin  (ir-C) ; 

the  formula  becomes  therefore  the  following : 
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COS  (ir  -  C)  +  7  Bin  (ir-  C)  =  (cos  jB  +  /3  sin  B)  {cosA^a  sin  A) ; 

and  is  now  seen  to  include  (as  it  was  earlier  stated  to  do)  the 
whole  doctrine  of  spherical  trigonometry.  In  fact,  if  we  merely 
take  the  scalar  parts,  and  remember  that  S.a^»-cosc,  we 
obtain  the  ^equation, 

~  cos  C«  cos^  cos  jB- cos  c  sin  A  sin  B^ 

from  which  everything  else  could  be  deduced.  The  formula 
however  gives  also,  by  taking  the  vector  parts, 

y  sin  Cb  a  sin  ^  cos  fi  +  /3  cos  ^  sin  B+V.fia,  sin  ^  sin  J? ; 

from  which  it  follows  that  if  three  vectors  be  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere^  one  towards  the  point  a,  with  a  length 
»  sin  A  cos  j?,  another  towards  the  point  b,  with  a  length 
B  sin  B  cos  Aj  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
arc  AB,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  the  point  c,  with  a  length 
B  sin  A  sin  B  sin  c,  and  if  with  these  three  lines  as  edges  we 
construct  a  parallelepipedon,  the  intermediate  diagonal  will  be 
directed  towards  the  point  c,  and  wiU  have  its  length  =  sin  C. 
The  addition  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  quaternions,  and 
the  distributive  as  well  as  the  associative  character  of  such  mul- 
tiplication, may  also  be  illustrated  generally  by  spherical  trigono- 
metry, and  may  be  employed  to  furnish  theorems  therein. 

530.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the 
process  by  which,  so  long  ago  as  in  October,  1843,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  results  substantially  agreeing  with  those  of  the  fore- 
going article,  but  obtained  in  a  quite  different  way. 

At  that  time  I  had  been  led,  by  a  train  of  speculation  too  long 
to  be  here  described,  to  establish:  Ist,  The  fundamental  ^uac/rt^ 
nomialform  of  the  quaternion  (see  art.  450,  &c.), 

with  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  trinomial  part,  ix  +jy 
+  kZf  as  denoting  (see  arts.  17,  101,  &c.),  a  directed  right  line  in 
space;  2nd,  the  squares  and  products  ofiyj^  k  (see  articles  75, 
76,  &c.),  which  may  be  collected  as  follows  in  a  symbolical  mul' 
iiplicatioH  table,  and  illustrated,  as  regards  the  cyclical  character 
of  the  products,,  by  a  diagram,  fig.  101,  as  follows  : 
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KULTIFUCAIID. 
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Fig.  lei. 


each  symbol,  t  orj  or  A,  when  multiplied  into  the  one  which  cy- 
clically  fqllows  it,  giving  a  product  which /o//ote;«  ^A«  muUipU- 
candy  in  the  ^ame  cyclical  succession^  but  the  «t^n  of  the  product 
being  changed^  when  the  order  of  the  factors  is  reversed ;  3rd, 
the  distributive  principle  of  multiplication  of  quaternions  (see 
arts.  455,  &c.)»  which  gave  (compare  art.  489)  the  associative 
principle  also,  because  this  latter  principle  was  seen  to  hold  good 
for  the  multiplications  of  t,j,  A,  among  themselves  ;  but  4th,  I 
had  found  it  necessary  (as  already  abundantly  illustrated)  to  re- 
ject  the  commutative  property  of  multiplication,  except  as  be- 
tween the  ordinary  reals  of  algebra,  such  as  the  four  constituents 
Wf  Xf  y,  Zf  of  the  quaternion  (or  between  the  old  and  ordinary 
imaginaries  of  algebra,  which  however  I  did  not  then  employ),  or 
as  between  such  a  real  and  any  one  of  my  new  imaginaries  (as  1 
then  called  them,  on  account  of  their  squares  being  each  equal  to 
negative  unity),  namely  the  three  symbols  of  my  new  system 
yk;  so  that  xy  » y:e,  and  xi  =  iXf  although  in  this  new  calculus 

531.  With  these  preparations,  it  was  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  product^  q .  ^,  qftwo  quaternions,  was  equal  to  a  third  qua- 
ternion^ q^  such  that  if 

J  s= «;  +  f  jc  ^jy  +  kz^ 

then  (compare  508)  the  four  following  relations  between  the 
twelve  constituents  hold  good : 
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«;"«=  ivw'  -  xx'  -yy*  -  zs!i 

y'^'^tvy'-^-yuf  +  zx*-  xz\ 
z"  »  w2f  +  zw'-\-  xf/  -  yx\ 

These  gave,  by  ordinary  algebra,  the  equation, 

«;"»+  ir^+  /«+  z'«  -  (m7«h-  «»  +  y'+  ;?«)  (i£7'*+  »'*+  y'»+  y')  ; 

Tvhich,  as  a  decomposition  of  a  sum  of  four  squares  into  twofaC" 
torsy  of  which  each  is  itself  the  sum  of  four  squares^  had  been 
(I  believe)  anticipated  by  the  illustrious  Euler,  although  I 
had  not  then  heard  of  its  being  known,  nor  have  I  since  met 
with  the  paper,  or  passage,  in  which  the  theorem  was  given  by 
him.  This  opened  a  connexion  between  quaternions  and  the 
THBORT  OF  NUMBERS,  by  mcans  of  sums  of  squares,  which  was 
soon  happily  followed  up  by  my  friend  John  T.  Graves,  Esq., 
with  whom  I  had  long  been  engaged  at  intervals  in  a  corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  of  imaginaries,  and  to  whom  I  had  re- 
cently communicated  my  results  respecting  quaternions.  He 
found,  for  sums  of  eight  squares,  and  for  certain  octaves,  or  octo- 
nomial  expressions,  connected  with  a  system  of  seven  distinct 
imaginaries,  results  which  he  sent  to  me  in  return,  about  the  end 
of  1843,  and  beginning  of  1844,  as  a  sort  of  extension  of  my  own 
theory,  in  letters  of  which  1  have  elsewhere  placed  the  substance 
upon  record.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  attempt  to  do 
any  kind  of  justice  to  the  talents  and  candour  of  the  many  able 
and  original  mathematical  writers  in  these  countries,  who  have 
been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  some  subsequently  published 
speculations  of  theirs,  on  subjects  having  some  general  connexion 
with  or  affinity  to  the  present  one,  were,  more  or  less,  suggested 
or  influenced  by  the  quaternions. 

532.  Resuming  the  account  of  my  own  investigations,  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  led,  by  the  lately  mentioned  relation  between 
sums  of  squares,  to  assume  a  system  of  expressions  for  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  quaternions  of  the  forms, 

u;  a  /u  cos  0, 

ST  =  /u  sin  0  cos  ^, 
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y  » /ti  sin  0  sin  ^  cos  ipy 
z  =  /u  sin  0  sin  ^  sin  ^, 

and  to  call  /u  the  modultia,  0  the  amplitude^  ^  the  cokUitude^  and 
T^  the  longitude^  of  the  quaternion  w  +  ix  +jy  +  kz.  The  words 
*'  modulus"  and  *<  amplitude"  were  suggested  by  the  correspond- 
ing phraseology  of  M,  Cauchy^  respecting  the  ordinary  imagina- 
ries  of  algebra ;  1  have  since  come  to  use  habitually,  as  in  this 
Course,  these  other  names,  *'  tensor/'  and  *^  angle."  With  re- 
spect to  the  two  angular  or  spherical  co-ordinates,  ^  and  t^,  which 
mark  the  direction  of  the  cuds  of  the  quaternion,  or  of  the  vector 
part  ix  +jy  +  kz^  the  motives  for  calling  them  as  I  did  are  evident. 
The  suggestion  of  calling  the  four  reals,  tv^  a,  y,  z^  "  consti- 
tuents" of  the  quaternion,  I  took  from  Mr.  Graves  :  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  three  co-efficients  of  t,  jy  A,  as  co-^^rdinates^  was  one 
which,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  theory,  occurred  to  my- 
self. Thus  the  modulus  (or  tensor)  was  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  four  constituents  ;  and  the  relation  be- 
tween such  sums  of  squares  came  to  be  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing very  simple  formula, 

which  I  called  the  law  of  the  nu>duli.  It  has  presented  itself 
in  these  Lectures  (see  arts.  188,  208),  under  the  form  of  the 
theorem  that  the  *^  tensor  of  the  product  is  the  product  of  the4en- 
sors"  as  expressed  by  the  formula,  Tn  « IlT:  for,  by  409,  507, 

Tj=  T  (it  +  ix  ^jy^  fo)  =  (m;*  +  a:>  +  y«  +  z*)*. 

633.  Introducing  the  recent  expressions  for  the  constituents 
ofq^  with  analogous  expressions  for  those  oiq'  and  j^and  divid- 
ing by  fifi  or  by  fif  the  expression  for  uf  (in  531)  gave  me, 

cos  0^'=  cos  0  cos 0^-  sin  0 sin  V  (cos  ^  cos  ^' 
+  sin  ^  sin  ^* cos (t^  -  ^0) • 

But  also  the  expressions  (in  same  art.  531),  for  uT^  x^^  y'y  ^, 
gave 

wuf  -k^  xx"  -k^yj^  -^^  zz"  ^  m/  (w*  +  «» +  y*  +  «') ; 
and  therefore 
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COS  9aco9  O'coB  0"+  sin  O'sin  0"  (cos  ^'cos  ^" 

+  sin  ^'  sin  ^"  cos  (t^'  -  t//*)  )  > 
cos  0"  a  cos  0^' cos  0+  sin  0^sin  0(cos^''cos^ 

+  sin  ^"sin  ^  cos  {^ff^  xp)  ]  • 

And  hence,  by  using  as  known  the  two  equations  of  spherical 
trigonometry, 

cos  b  »  cos  c  cos  a  +  sin  c  sin  a  cos  jB, 
-  cos  Cb cos  a  cos  j?- sin  ^  sin  B  cose, 
(which,  in  Mt>  Lecture,  have  been  on  the  contrary  deduced  from 
quaternions^  in  articles  524,  526,  529),  I  concluded  that  if  ^, 
yp  were  regarded  as  the  spherical  co-ordinates  of  one  point  R  on 
the  unit  sphere ;  ^\  \p\  as  those  of  a  second  point  r'  ;  and  ^'',  ^^ 
as  those  of  a  third  point  r";  which  three  points  r,  r',  r''  might 
be  called  (compare  225,  264,  361,  &c.)  the  representative  points 
of  the  three  quaternions  q^  ^,  ^' :  then,  in  the  spherical  triangle 
rrV,  the  angles  were  respectively  equal  to  the  amplitudes  of  the 
two  factors^  and  to  the  supplement  of  the  amplitude  ofthepro^ 
duct :  or  that  in  symbols  (compare  265), 

i?  =  0,  R^ff,  Br^ir-iT: 

the  rotation  round  r  from  r'  towards  r"  being  also  found  to  be  posi- 
tive (272).  At  the  same  time,  or  rather  indeed  a  little  earlier,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  three  relations  between  the  nine  angles  0,  ^,  ^,  0^,  ^', 
^',  0",  ^^^  i//",  might  be  interpreted,  on  similar  principles,  as  signify- 
ing that  if,  with  the  amplitudes,  0,  ff,  9\  of  any  two  factors  and 
their  product,  as  sides^  we  construct  a  spherical  triangle,  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  amplitude  of  the  product  will  be  the 
supplement  of  the  inclination  of  the  factors  (or  of  their  axes,  or 
vector  parts)  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  angle  opposite  to  the 
amplitude  of  either  factor  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  other 
factor  to  the  product.  These  and  other  connected  results  were 
communicated  by  me  to  the  friend  already  mentioned  (Mr.  J.  T. 
Graves),  in  letters  of  October  17th  and  October  24th,  1843, 
which  have  since  been  printed  in  the  Supplementary  Number  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  December,  1844,  and  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  Essay,  entitled  *^  Researches  respecting  Qua- 
ternions, First  Series,"  in-  the  Second  Part  of  the  Twenty-first 
Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    (The 
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theorem  last  stated  may  be  illustrated  by  inspection  of  the  tri- 
angle KLM,  in  figure  51,  article  266.) 

534.  Another  early  and  more  general  result  of  this  Calculus, 
connected  with  spherical  polygons^  was  obtained  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. Let  R,  r',  r''  be  any  three  points  on  the  sphere,  for  which 
the  rotation  round  r  from  r'  towards  r''  is  positive,  and  may  be 
denoted  by  B.  Then  the  rotation  B  round  r  would  bring  the 
arc  rr'  to  coincide  in  direction  with  the  arc  rr";  and  the  supple- 
mentary rotation,  ir  -  R,  round  the  same  pole  r,  would  bring  the 
prohngation  of  the  arc  r'^r  to  coincide  in  like  manner  with  the 
arc  rr'  in  direction  ;  or  would  bring  the  positive  pole  p'  of  the 
arc  r'^r  to  coincide  with  the  positive  pole  f^  of  the  arc  rr';  that 
is,  the  pole  p'  of  the  preceding  side  of  the  triangle  r'^rr'  to  coin- 
cide with  the  pole  p^  of  the  following  side.  Hence  it  was  easy  to 
infer,  that  if  t^  t ,',  ir"i  denoted  the  three  unit-lines,  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  points  R,  p',  p'^,  we  must  have  the 
equation, 

tp' .  i>  e  cos  iZ  +  f B  sin  JB ; 

the  amplitude  of  the  quaternion  product  of  any  two  such  unit-lines 
having  been  previously  seen  to  be  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
between  them  (compare  87) ;  and  the  axis  of  the  same  product, 
or  the  part  of  it  involving  t,^,  k,  having  been  also  seen  to  be  di- 
rected towards  the  positive  pole  (in  this  case  r),  of  the  arc  drawn 
from  the  representative  point  (p')  of  the  multiplier  line,  to  the 
representative  point  (p'')  of  the  multiplicand  line  (compare  again 
87).  In  like  manner,  if  rrVk'^.  .  r^"'^)  be  any  spherical /to/j^- 
goUj  and  if  the  positive  poles  of  its  n  successive  sides  rr',  r'r", 
. .  .  R^"-»^  R^»~*^  R^""*^  R  be  denoted  by  p",  p'",  .  .  .  p,  p',  while  the 
angles  /?,  if .  .  and  iZ^*-*^  denote  respectively  the  rotations  at 
the  corresponding  points,  from  rr'  to  rr^*~^>,  from  rV  to  r'r,  . . . 
and  from  r^»"*>r  to  R^*"*^  R^*~'^,  which  rotations  may  be  conceived 
for  simplicity  to  be  each  positive  and  less  than  two  right  angles : 
then  the  same  reasoning  shews  that,  besides  the  lately  deduced 
equation,  we  have  also  these  others, 

tp//  «>=  cos  B'-¥  f'a'  sin  B\  .  .  .  iV  tV-  cos  B^*'^^  +  inHm-D  sin  J?^"-*) ; 
and  therefore,  by  the  associative  principle  of  multiplication, 
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(cos  R  +  f.  Bin  R)  (cos  R  +  i^  sin  R') .  .  .  (cos  fl^*-»> 
+  t.(«.ij  sin  «(»-«)»(- 1)», 

because  1*,  =  tV^fp/'**  •  .  =  -  I. 

535.  We  have  assisted  our  conception  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
cess and  result,  by  supposing  that  the  n  rotations,  A,  R\  &c., 
are  each  positive,  and  less  than  ir ;  but  it  is  not  diflBcuIt  to  inter- 
pret  the  formula  above  obtained,  when  those  conditions  are  not 
satisfied.  Thus,  for  a  spherical  triangle,  the  theorem  is,  that 

(cos  22  +  ia  sin  R)  (cos  R  +  iV  sin  R')  (cos  R"  +  v  sin  *0  =  -  1 ; 

where  if  we  change  iZ^  iZ^  R  to  A^  J?,  C,  and  the  corresponding 
unit-lines  i^'*^  Ib'*  <»  to  a,  /3,  7,  the  formula  becomes : 

(cos  C+  7  sin  C)  (cos  S+  /3  sin  JB)  (cos  ^  +  a^n  A)^-!; 

the  rotation  round  7  from  /3  to  a  being  here  supposed  positive,  so 
that  we  fall  back  on  the  case  of  figure  56,  art.  280,  and  through 
such  transformations  as  those  of  art.  529,  on  the  formula, 

But  if  we  suppose  that  a,  /3,  7  take  the  places  of  t.,  V9 1>,  in 
the  formula  of  the  present  article,  the  rotation  round  7  from  /3  to 
a  being  still  positive,  and  therefore  that  round  a  from  /3  to  7 
being  negative,  we  must  substitute,  for  the  rotations^  A,  Ry  R", 
either  values  greater  than  two  right  angles ^  such  as 

iJ=2ir-^,  i2'  =  27r~5,fi''  =  2,r-C; 

or  else  negative  values^  such  as 

R  still  denoting  the  rotation  round  the  point  r  from  Rii'  to  rr'", 
&c.     Thus,  in  this  case,  the  general  formula  becomes, 

(cos  ^  -  a  sin  A)  (cos  S  -  /3  sin  E)  (cos  C-  7  sin  C)  =  -  1, 
or 

but  these  last  equations  are  equally  true  with  the  foregoing,  and 
are  indeed  consequences  of  them.  When  the  theorem  has  been 
in  any  manner  established  for  a  triangle^  it  is  easy  to  extend  it 
to  a  polygon^  by  breaking  up  that  polygon  into  triangles,  having 
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any  common  vertex  on  the  sphere ;  and  in  fact  it  was  thus  that  I 
was  first  led  to  perceive  it. 

536.  With  the  same  sort  of  use  of  scalar  exponente^  and  of 
powers  qfumt4ines,  we  may  express  the  general  theorem  as 
follows : 

«:-».  .  .a,«ai«»a«  =  (-!)"; 

where  the  scalars  a,  fli,  .  .  a«.i,  represent  the  positive  or  nega- 
tive numbers  of  right  angles  contained  in  the  respective  rotations, 
round  a  from  a,.i  towards  a„  round  Ai  from  a  towards  a„  &c., 
and  finally  round  a,.i  from  a«_j  towards  a.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  apotor  transformation  of  the  theorem,  in  which  supplements 
of  sides  shall  take  the  place  of  angles :  nor  again  to  transform  the 
result  so  obtained  into  another  involving  the  sides  themselves, 
which  also  holds  good  for  any  spherical  polygon,  and  may  be 
otherwise  and  more  immediately  deduced  from  the  identity  of  ar- 
ticle 345,  or  from  the  following : 


a      Qn.l 

at 

ai      , 

es  1. 

Oii-i    Oii.t 

'  ai 

a 

In  fact,  if  we  make 

0  = 
and 

a                    ai 
w      a 

•  • 
2 

IT 

ai 

UV 

a 

an- 

1 

where  a,  oi,  cj,  .  .  .  may  be  conceived  to  be  n  unit  vectors, 
terminating  at  the  corners  a,  Ai,  a,,  .  .  of  a  polygon,  of  which 
the  sides  aai,  AjA,,  .  .  contain  respectively  ft,  fti,  .  •  quadrants, 
while  /3, 01,  .  .  are  n  other  unit-lines,  terminating  at  the  positive 
poles  of  those  n  successive  sides,  we  shall  have  the  transformations, 


ttl       Qb    «« 


3»,  ?-P>»'.  • 


and  finally  the  equation : 

Indeed  an  equation  with  the  same  geometrical  signification 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  first  formula  of  the  present 
article,  by  transforming  it  as  follows : 
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But  I  leave  it  to  yourselves,  as  an  exercise,  to  demonstrate  this 
agreement  of  meaning. 

537.  All  the  powers  that  have  been  hitherto  considered  in 
these  Lectures  have  had  scalar  exponents^  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  power  in  article  528,  which  had  e  for  its  base,  and 
a  vector^  namely,  ^ti,  for  its  exponent.  But  if  we  now  define 
that  for  the  same  bassy  e,  and  for  ant  quaternion,  9,  as  expo- 
nent, the  symbol  e^  of  the  power  shall  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
cise expression  Jbr  the  series^ 

we  shall  not  violate  any  conditions  hitherto  established,  but  shall 
on  the  contrary  be  able  to  give  useful  extensions  to  results 
already  obtained.  It  may  be  proper  however  here  to  shew  that 
this  series,  so  well  known  in  the  algebra  of  ordinary  reals  and  or- 
dinary imaginaries,  is,  in  this  calculus  likewise,  convergent ;  and 
that  it  gives  an  absolutely  definite  quaternion  as  its  value^ 
or  as  the  limit  to  which  it  tends,  when  continued  indefinitely  far, 
the  quaternion  q  being  supposed  given.  In  other  words,  if,  in- 
stead of  the  infinite  series  above  written,  we  consider  the^m'^^ 
developementy 

it  is  to  be  shewn  that,  for  sufiKciently  large  and  increasing  values 
of  the  number  m,  the  function  F  {q)  is  very  nearly  equal  to  a 
certain  definite  limitj  which  may  be  denoted  by  Foo(9)  or  by 
F  {q) ;  or  that  the  scalar  ^  vector  ^  and  tensor,  of  the  variable  qua- 
ternion F  {q)  -  Fm  (7),  where  F  {q)  is  a  certeXn  fixed  quaternion^ 
converge  each  separately  to  zero :  in  such  a  manner  that 

S  (Fy -  F^q)  and  V  (Fg  -  F^q), 

may  be  made,  respectively,  as  small  a  number  and  as  small  a 
line  as  we  may  desire,  by  taking  for  m  a  sufficiently  large  whole 
number. 

2n 
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538.  Let  there  be  any  two  quaternions,  q  and  r,  and  let  us 
seek  the  tensor  of  their  sum.  By  principles  of  transformation 
already  explained,  we  have 

T(r  +  y)*=  (r  +  j)  (Kr  +  Ky)  =  Tr»  +  Tj»  +  2S  .  rKq 

=  Tr«+Tg»  +  2TrTySU.rKg 

=  (Tr+Tjy-2TrTj(l-SU.rKj) 

=  (Tr-Tqy+2TrTq  (I  +  SU.  rKg); 

and  the  scalar  of  the  versor  of  a  quaternion,  being  equal  to  the 
cosine  of  its  angle,  cannot  fall  outside  the  limits  ±  1 ;  whence  we 
derive  these  two  important  inequalities, 

T(r+y):t>Tr+Ty,  T(r  +  y)<t:Tr-Tj. 

In  words,  the  tensor  of  the  sum  of  any  ^  two  quaternions  cannot 
be  greater  than  the  sum^  nor  less  than  the  difference,  of  the  tensors 
of  those  two  quaternions  themselves.  Hence  for  any  number  of 
quaternions,  the  tensor  of  the  sum  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
tensors;  or  in  symbols, 

TSj:t>2Ty, 

539.  It  follows  hence  that,  in  the  notation  of  637, 

T[F^Mq) -  F« (q)} ^  F^.. (Tj)  -  F.  (Tq) ; 

but  if  we  take 

m>2T?-l, 
we  shall  have 

J!£^<i  ..JIi.<j,  andF«,,(Ty)-F«(Ty)<— J^? — , 
because 

Again,  let  a  new  whole  number  vpT  be  taken,  greater  than  2Tf  -  1, 
and  let  us  write 

1.2..m^.~^^ 

then  for  any  whole  number  nl>nC  we  shall  have 

Tg*^  a 

1.2...m'^2«'-^' 
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SO  that  this  term  of  the  series  F«,  (Tq)  will  be  less  than  ang 
aivBN  positive  quantity^  by  however  smallj  if  the  number  m  be 
so  taken  as  to  satisfy  the  inequality, 

and  every  Jbihwing  term  will  evidently  be  stUl  less,  because 

Hence,  by  the  arUhmetical  properties  of  the  series,  we  have 

F«.„(Ty)-F«(Tg)<6,  if  m>m';      . 

and  therefore,  by  what  was  shewn  in  the  foregoing  article  re- 
specting the  tensor  of  a  sum,  and  by  the  inequalities  m>m' 
>  YTq  -  1,  we  have,  in  passing  to  quaternions^  the  inequality, 

however  large  the  number  n  and  the  tensor  Tq  may  be,  and 
however  small  the  given  and  positive  quantity  b.  Thus  if  the 
number  m  be  taken  sufficiently  great,  that  is,  if  we  take  a  term 
sufficiently  advanced  in  the  series^  but  always  at  a  finite  distance 
from  the  beginning^  the  sum  of  any  number  (n)  of  the  quaternion 
terms  which  follow  it  will  have  its  tensor  less  than  any  given 
small  quantity  (b)  :  and  consequently  the  scalar  and  vector  parts 
of  the  same  quaternion  sum  of  these  n  following  terms,  however 
numerous,  will  each  separately  and  independently  approach  inde- 
finitely to  zero,  since  we  shall  have 

S{F«.«(j)-F«(j))>-6,<  +  6;  TV {F:,.(g)-F« (?))<*. 

The  series  does  therefore  converge^  as  was  asserted,  to  one  defi- 
nite quaternion^  Foo  (?)  or  F?,  as  a  limit  ;  of  which  quaternion  ' 
the  scalar  part  SFq,  must  lie  between  SF„  (q)  -  b  and  SF«  (q)  +  6, 
and  can  therefore  (theoretically  speaking)  be  calculated  within 
any  required  degree  of  numerical  accuracy,  by  calculating 
SFfn(q);  while  the  vector  part  VFj-,  of  the  same  quaternion 
limitj  if  drawn  as  a  right  line  from  the  origin  {^  vectors^  must 
terminate  on  some  point  in  the  interior  op  a  very  small 

2n2 
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8PHBRB ;  the  vector  of  whose  centre  would  be  the  aeeignable  line 
VFm  {q\  while  its  radius  would  be  the  proposed  small  quantity  ^  b. 
540.  Consider  next  the  the  fbDction^ 

^m  (r  +  j),  supposing  rq  »  qr. 

Under  this  condition  qfcommutativeness^  we  shall  have  as  in  at 
gebra, 

1.2.3..m       \\.2..p'l.2..n/' 

where  the  exponents  n  and  p  are  each  <^Ojp'mf  and  p-^-n^m* 
Hence,  if  we  write 

the  difference  s^  will  be  developed  into  a  polynome  containing 
^  (m  +  1)  terms  of  the  form  just  written,  but  with  the  conditions 
that  each  of  the  exponents  n  and  p  shall  now  be  >  0,  :}>  m,  and 
that  p  +  n  >  JR.  By  538,  the  tensor  of  this  polynome  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  the  tensors  of  its  terms  ;  and  therefore 

because  T  (r^g*)  =  (Tr)'  (Ty)*.  Again  the  developement  of 
Fm  (Tr  +  Tq)  contains  all  the  terms  of  the  developement  of  the 
product  Fm{Tr)  .  Fm  (Tg),  and  other  positive  terms,  in  number 
» fn  (m  +  1),  besides ;  therefore 

Ts^<F^(Tr+  Tj) -  F«(Tr+  Ty). 

Hence,  by  the  foregoing  article, 

Ts^<bf  if»i>m'; 

that  is,  by  the  present  article, 

T{F«(r)F«(j)-F«(r+j))<6, 

however  small  the  given  and  positive  quantity  b  may  be,  if  the 
number  m  of  the  terms  in  each  of  the  three  finite  series  F..  (y), 
Fm  (^)»  F«  (r  +  9),  be  taken  large  enough.  But  the  smallness  of 
a  tensor  infers  the  smallness  of  the  scalar  and  vector  also ;  thus, 
at  the  limit  m  «  00,  we  find,  rigorously,  for  quaternions  as  for  or* 
dinary  algebra,  but  still  hubject  to  the  condition  of  commutative-^ 
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nesSf  that  the  well-known  series  above  mentioned  possesses  the 
BXPONBNTiAL  CHARACTER  :  OF  in  symbols,  that 

F(r  +  j)»F(r)F(y),  if  ry  =  jr. 

541.  If  this  last  condition  were  no^  satisfied,  the  foregoing 
process  would  be  inapplicable,  and  the  result  would  cease  to  be 
true.     We  should  find,  for  instance, 

Fa (r+  y)  =  l  +  r+g  +  i {r^-^rq-^  qr-hq^); 
*3-F,(r)F,(j)-F,(r  +  y)-i(r?-?r)H-i(r»j  +  rj»)  +  ir«j»; 

but  this  expression  for  the  difference  s^  contains  a  part,  namely, 

i(ry-yr)-»V.VrVj, 

which  had  not  previously  presented  itself,  but  which  we  are  not 
at  liberty  in  general  to  reject.  We  cannot  therefore  say,  without 
restriction^  in  quaternions,  that 

e^e^e^^\ 

we  must  add,  as  before,  the  condition^ 

ifry  =  ^,orifV(Vr.Vy)-0. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  although  the  expressions, 

''  +  yi  r»+  2rq  +  yS  r»+  3r*y  +  3ry*  + j',  &c., 

do  NOT  generally^  in  quaternions j  form  a  sbribs  of  powers  of 
a  quaternion^  such  as 

(r  +  ^y,  (r+g)%  (r  +  y)S&c., 

(with  the  exception  of  the  first),  yet  they  arb,  generally^  the  co^ 

efficients  ofx^^  — ,  5—-  &c.,  in  the  developement  of  a  certain  pro- 

DUCT  OP  TWO  bxponbntials,  namely,  the  product  e*^  6*9,  if  x 
be  a  scalar.  Thus,  under  this  last  condition,  we  may  write,  as 
in  the  ordinary  differential  calculus,  for  any  positive  whole  num- 
ber n,  if  X  be  supposed  to  vanish  after  the  differentiations. 
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allbough  the  second  member  of  this  formuU  is  not,  in  guafer-^ 
nionSf  a  general  expansion  for  the  powbr  (r  +  q^. 

542.  A  scalar  to  being  always  commutative  in  multiplication 
with  a  vector  p,  the  theorem  of  art.  540  gives  the  following  gene- 
ral decomposition  of  the  function  F  into  two  factors, 

Here  the  factor  FS^  is  always  a  positive  scalar  (as  appears  from 
the  ordinary  algebra  of  reals),  and  is  greater  or  less  than  unity 
according  as  Sq  is  positive  or  negative ;  in  fact, 

FSj  =  c^,  Sj  =  lFSj, 

the  letter  1  being  here  used  to  denote  a  logarithm  of  the  natural 
or  Napierfan  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  because  (  Vj)»  =  -  (T  Vy)*, 
the  other  factor  FVj  is  always  z.pure  versor:  for  we  have  the 
following  scalar  and  vector  parts  of  its  developement, 

SF Vy  =  1  -  J  (T Vj)»+  5-i-.  {TWqy  -  &c.  =  cos  T Vy  ; 


2.3.4 
273^ 


VFVy=UVy.(TVg--L(TV?)»  +  &c.)  =  UVj.sinTVg; 


whence 

FVy-(cos+UVjsin)  TVj.(UVy)«'"'^^«; 
so  that 

TFVy«l. 
Hence  also  generally, 

TF^-FSj;  UFj«FV};  lTFg  =  Sg. 

543.  The  function  FYq  is  sl  periodic  one,  in  the  sense  that 
generally, 

F(Vy+JirUV5)  =  UVj.FVj; 
which  gives 

F(V}  +  ,rUVj)  =  -FVy. 

In  ftict  U  V;  is  commutative  in  multiplication  with  V;,  and 

F(4irUVs)-cos|  +  UVjsin^-UVj. 
We  have  then,  for  any  whole  number  n, 
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F(V9+«irUVy)-(^iyFV}; 
F(Vy+2j»irUV9)-FVg. 

We  may  therefore  add  or  subtract,  under  the  functional  charac- 
teristic F,  any  even  multiple  of  ttUV^,  without  making  any 
diange,  and  any  odd  multiple  of  the  same  vector,  if  we  merely 
ohange  the  sign  of  the  result.  But  by  these  operations,  we  may 
be  conudered  as  merely  adding  some  even  or  odd  multiple,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  of  w  to  T  V^.     We  have  also, 

-  F Vg= -  cos  T Vy-U  Vg sin  TVy  =  (cos  -U Vy  sin)  (ir  -  TVq). 

If,  then,  BLTiy  proposed  versoTy  Ur,  have  been  in  any  manner 
found,  or  put,  under  the  form 

Ur-FVj. 

and  if  the  vector  V^  do  not  already  satisfy  the  condition  TVq 
p'  Ky  we  can  always  prepare  or  tranrform  the  proposed  expres- 
sion, so  as  to  oblige  that  condition  to  be  satisfied  by  a  certain  new 
and  substituted  vector^  Vq' ;  namely,  by  subtracting  w  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  from  T  V^,  and  then  subtracting  the  remainder 
from  Wf  if  this  number  have  been  odd.  In  this  mfinner  we  shall 
have, 

Ur=F\Y,  TVg>7r,  UVy'=±UV}; 

the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  being  taken,  according  as  we  have 
been  obliged  to  assume 

T  V^«  TVq  -  2»ir,  or  -  (2ii  +  I)  ir  -  TV^. 

And  in  this  prepared  state,  if  not  in  the  proposed  one,  we  are 
allowed  by  the  foregoing  article,  and  by  the  definition  of  the 
angle  of  a  quaternion  assigned  in  art.  148,  combined  with  the 
usual  reference  to  a  well-known  theoretical  unit  of  angle  (which 
gives,  as  usual,  180^  ^Tr^  3*14159),  to  write 

zr«^Ur  =  zFVj'=TVj'. 

544.  From  the  periodical  character  of  F  V^,  which  allows  us 
(as  we  have  just  seen)  to  write 

Ur«FVy=FV^, 

without  \q  and  V^  being  equal,  it  might  seem  that  the  inverse 
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function^  F'^Ur,  admits  of  mare  values  than  one,  or  indeed  of 
infinitely  many  values^  which  would  all  equally  well  satisfy  the 
Junctional  equationy 

FF-^Ur-Ur. 

And  this  is  true :  but  for  this  very  reason,  I  propose  to  include 
by  definition^  in  the  signification  of  this  inybrsb  function,  F'S 
something  more  than  merely  its  being^  obliged  to  verify  the  last 
written  equation.  And  the  last  article  sufficiently  explains  my 
motives  for  making  the  additional  condition  to  be, 

TF-^Ur>ir. 

For  thus  we  may  write  generally,  without  violating  that  definite 
signification  of  the  symbol  /.  q  which  was  agreed  on  in  the  Fourth 
I^ecture,  the  equation, 

zr=z:Ur=TF->Ur. 

Under  the  same  conditions  we  shall  have  also,  definitely^ 

UF-^Ur-UVr=Ax.r; 

and  therefore  (compare  542), 

VF->r-F-»Ur=UVr.^r;  SF-»r«F-»Tr«lTr; 

and  finally, 

F-»r-lTr  +  UVr.Zr. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  tensor  of  a  quaternion  is  never 
negative  in  this  calculus ;  and  therefore  that  the  recent  expression 
for  L  r  will  never  give  a  negative  angle :  a  condition  which  was 
in  fact  required,  by  the  definition  in  148. 

545.  The  function,  F'^r  might  be  called  the  imponbntiai* 
of  r,  because  it  is  the  inverse  of  the  exponential  fiinction  F  (or  at 
least  an  inverse  thereof);  but  it  may  be  simpler,  and  more  con* 
formable  to  analogy,  to  call  it  still,  as  in  542,  the  logarithm, 
or  more  fully  the  natural  logarithm^  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
operates,  although  that  subject  of  operation  is  now  a  quaternion; 
and  to  write  generally^ 

F^^relogr;  or  simply,  F"'ralr. 
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With  this  extended  notation,  the  equations  of  the  last  article  will 
give, 

Slr=lTr;  UVlr«UVr;   TVlr-Zr; 

and  thas  the  logarithm  of  a  quatbrnion  comes  to  receive  (by 
the  foregoing  conventions)  the  following  generally  definite  value : 

lr=lTr  +  UVr.Zr; 

where  it  may  be  observed  that 

UVr.z:r-Vlr=lUr;  and  that  lr«lTr  +  lUr. 

Indeed  the  only  exception  to  the  definiteness  of  this  expression 
may  be  said  to  be  the  case  where  the  quaternion  r  degenerates 
into  a  negative  scalar^  in  which  case  (as  in  149}  &c.)y  its  angle 
is  » iTy  and  its  axis  has  an  indeterminate  direction ;  so  that  if  a;  be 
any  positive  scalar^  and  r  »  -  or,  we  have,  as  in  older  theories,  the 
fi>rmula : 

lr=l(-ic)  =  Lr-f  iri/(-l): 

but  the  symbol  \/~  1  is  here^  as  in  arts.  167,  &c.,  to  be  interpret 
ted  as  denoting  an  arbitrary  unit-line  in  space.  I  am  of  course 
aware  that  logarithms  are  by  many  writers  interpreted  as  having 
generally  a  certain  degree  of  indetermination  ;  but  it  has  been 
my  object,  in  the  present  theory,  to  preclude^  so  far  as  I  could, 
that  indeterminateness  by  definition :  as  has  been  done,  in  some 
analogous  questions  respecting  ordinary  imaginary  expressions, 
by  M.  Cauchy  ^nd  Professor  De  Morgan.  And  I  scarcely  count 
the  logarithm  of  zero  as  a  case  of  indetermination,  because  its 
scalar  part  is  negative  infinity ^ 

SIO  =  -  OD, 

although  no  doubt  its  vector  part  is  undetermined. 

546.  To  exemplify  the  convenience  of  this  generally  definite 
interpretation  of  a  logarithm,  I  resume  the  consideration  of 
powers  with  scalar  exponents^  which  were  discussed  in  the  Fourth 
Lecture.  You  will  find  that  we  may  now  write,  with  the  recent 
signification  of  the  symbols,  for  any  such  power,  as  in  algebra, 
the  expression  : 
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In  fact 

tlrr-ATr  +  VWr.tir; 
therefore 

T .  c"'"  c«^=  (Try  =  T.  r*, 
and 

U.«'i^-(co8+UVr.8in)  {tir)^V.f*, 

with  that  definite  meaning  of  sqcb  a  power  a  sr'or  g',  which  was 
assigned  in  the  Fourth  Liecture.  Ag^n*  if  we  treat  the  positive 
number  e  (more  often  perhaps  now  written  c)  as  a  quaternion 
with  a  null  angle,  and  submit  it  as  such  to  the  foregoing  gene- 
ral rules,  we  shall  have  z  e  =  0,  le  =  F'^e  ^  1 ;  and  therefore  the 
equation  ef^  =  F^,  may  now  be  written  as  follows: 

69=F(jF-^e). 

Thus  aU  the  powers  hitherto  considered  by  us  are  seen  to  be  con- 
sistent  with  the  first  formula  of  the  present  article :  ahd  if  we  now 
extend  that  formula  by  definition^  so  as  to  write,  generally ^ 

qr^F(rF-'q)^e^% 

we  shall  hereby  violate  no  condition  already  established :  and 
shall  be  able  to  interpret  every  such  symbol  as  ^,  or  to  assign, 
generally^  a  definite  signification  to  a  power,  even  when  both 
exponent  and  base  are  quatbrnioms. 

547.  As  an  example,  if  it  be  required  to  interpret  the  symbol 
/,  we  have 

1j"l>  ^^""2*  ^^"•'»  and  therefore  1;»^'; 
whence  the  required  value  of  the  power  is, 

More  generally,  if  a  and  /3  be  any  two  rectangular  vector  units, 
then 

la  ■■  ^  a,  and  a^  »  e  >     « /3a. 

Again, 

But  the  results  will  not  usually  be  so  simple  as  these :  and  it  may 
suffice  to  remark  here  that 
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U./-F(^9.V.rUV}+Vr.lTy). 

It  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  logarithm  oftht  tensor  of  a  qua*- 
ternion  might  be  conveniently  called  the  mbksor  of  that  quater- 
nion, and  denoted  by  the  symbol, 

Mj  =  lTg; 

but  I  do  not  desire  to  introduce  any  unnecessary  innovation  of 
language,  nor  to  complicate  the  calculations  with  any  new  sign^ 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  real  and  extensive  utility. 
The  recent  use  of  the  notations  Fg,  F~>^,  for  e^,  1^,  has  beea 
merely  for  temporary  convenience. 

548.  We  have  seen  (in  art.  545)  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
versor  of  a  quaternion,  which  is  also  the  vector  of  the  logarithm 
of  the  same  quaternion,  is  the  product  of  axis  and  angle ;  it 
is  therefore  the  reprbsentativb  arc  (namely,  by  216,  a  certain 
portion  of  a  great  circle  of  the  unit-sphere)^  rbctifibd,  and 
ji&iced  perpendicularly  to  the  plans  of  the  arc.  The 
same  construction  for  tub  logarithm  of  the  versor  of  ^ 
quaternion  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  certain  process  of  de- 
finite integration,  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here.  I  must  also 
suppress  all  notice  in  this  place,  of  the  developements  qfloga* 
ritkms  of  quaternions  by  series^  and  of  their  other  transforma- 
tions. 

549.  But  it  may  be  proper  here  to  shew  how,  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  a  definite  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to  such 
a  symbol  as  log^ .  ^ ;  or  to  the  logarithm  of  a  given  quaternion^ 
it  referred  to  a  given  quaternion  base,  q.  For  this  purpose, 
I  propose  to  adopt  from  algebra  the  formula^ 

log^.g'^lj'^lj; 

retaining  still  the  recent  and  definite  significations  of  the  sym- 
bols 1^,  1^.     In  fact,  if  we  call  this  quotient  r,  we  shall  have 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  this  equation^  ^  «  ^,  is  satisfied,  not  only 
by  the  recent  value  of  the  exponent^  r,  but  also  by  all  those  other 
exponents^  i^,  which  are  included  in  the  formula. 
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For  if  we  sabstitute  any  sach  value  for  r'  (n  being  any  whole 
number),  we  shall  have 

as  before.     And  if  we  should  content  ourselves  with  establishing 

the  formula  log .  5^=  -,  where  «•«  g,  e^=  J,  without  otherwise 

restricting  the  exponents  «  and  «',  we  should  thus  obtain,  as  the 
general  value  for  the  logarithm  of  a  quaternion  ^,  to  a  quater- 
nion base  9,  an  expression  of  the  form, 

»'      ^    V+2nVUV^ 
'^«^-^"l3  +  2n^UVyV 

involving  a  double  indetermination^  and  introducing  dLpairofar^ 
bitrary  integers^  as  in  the  results  of  Graves  and  Ohm,  respecting 
the  general  logarithm  of  an  ordinary  imaginary  expression  re* 
ferred  to  an  ordinary  but  imaginary  base.  I  prefer,  however,  in 
this  calculus,  to  exclude  this  indetermtnation  by  definitiony  as  in 
some  earlier  and  easier  questions :  and  therefore  SLfterJixing  (as 
in  545)  the  signification  of  the  natural  logarithms,  I9,  1^,  I  pro* 
pose  to  write  definitely,  as  above. 

Comparing  the  two  notations,  we  might  also  write, 
log,.  3^=  log,,  y'. 

o 

550.  If  we  adopt  as  definitions  the  developements, 

co%g^\^t+—t—^S^c.i      siny-y-^  +  &c.; 

and  observe  that 

-9'=(UVy)»y»=(gUVj)«, 

because  q  is  commutative  as  a  factor  with  UVq;  we  shall  easily 
find  that  whatever  quaternion  q  may  be,  the  two  following  ex- 
pressions hold  good,  with  the  recent  meaning  of  the  function  F : 
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2co99«F(jUV^)+F(-^UV9); 

These  finite  expressions  Bu£Sce  to  define  the  sine  and  cosine  of  a 
quaternion :  and  on  the  same  plan  we  may  write,  as  a  definition 
of  the  tangent  of  a  quaternion,  the  formula, 

^  ^     F  (?U  Vj)  +  F  (-  yU  Vq) 

with  other  analogous  expressions,  on  which  it  seems  needless 
here  to  delay. 

551.  When  a  quaternion  function  (fq)^  of  a  sought  quater- 
nion  (^),  has  a  given  form  (/),  and  a  given  value  (r),  so  that  we 
have  the  quaternion  equationy 

we  can  always  break  up^  or  at  least  conceive  as  broken  up,  the 
one  proposed  equation  in  quaternions^  into  four  equations  of  an 
ordinary  algebraical  kind,  involving  the  four  sought  constituents^ 
Wy  Xj  y,  Zf  of  the  sought  quaternion  q  :  and  may  then  elimincUe^ 
or  at  least  conceive  as  eliminated,  the  three  scalar  co-ordinates^ 
^9  y»  ^»  between  those  four  equations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
duct to  one  final  and  scalar  equationj  involving  the  one  sought 
scalar ^  Wj  or  Sq :  after  resolving  which  (if  we  could  in  all  cases 
do  so),  we  might  then  proceed  to  determine  or,  y,  z,  and  therefore 
finally  q.  Or  we  may  conceive  that  after  forming  the  two  sepa- 
rate equations, 

we  deduce  p^Vq  from  the  second  equation,  in  terms  otw-  Sq^ 
and  substitute  its  expression  in  the  first  equation,  which  is  then 
to  be  resolved  with  respect  to  w.  Or  the  first  equation  may  be 
supposed  to  he  previously  resolved  for  u;,  and  the  value  of  u?  sub- 
stituted in  the  second  equation,  which  thus  becomes  a  vector  for^ 
mula^  involving  one  sought  vector  p.  And  instead  of  the  single 
vector  equation  Yfq  =  Vr,  we  may,  either  before  br  after  the  eli- 
mination of  Wi  employ  the  following  system  of  three  scalar 
equations, 

S.i/5r«S.*cr;S.V?=S.Ar;  S.  fjfq-^S  ,fir; 
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when  Kj  X»  fi  may  denote  any  three  assumed  vectors^  which  do  not 
vanish,  and  are  not  coplanar  with  each  other. 

662.  To  fix  more  fully  our  conceptions,  let  the  quaternion 
function y^  be  supposed  to  consist  of  some  finite  number  of  terms, 
in  each  of  which  the  sought  quaternion  q  shall  efUer  only  as  a 
factor^  some  finite  number  of  times  repeated;  and  let  the  Ai^Ae^^ 
number  of  those  times  be  n.  The  equation /^  =  r  may  then  be 
called  an  equation  qfthe  n^  degree  in  quaternions.  For  example, 

bqa-i- b'qcf  +  b''qa'' -k^ &e. - c, orS  . bqa^Cy 

will  be  an  equation  of  the  first  degree^  or,  as  we  may  agree  to 
call  it,  from  analogy,  a  linear  equation  in  quaternions^  what- 
ever given  quaternions  may  be  denoted  by  a,  at',  ur*, .  .  6,  y,  6',  .  . 
and  r.     Again  the  formula 

2 .  Chqaiqa-^-'S  .biqb^  c, 
or  more  fully, 

a2qaiqa-{- aftqa\qaf  +  a^qc^iqa' -\-  .  .  .  +  biqb-vViqb'  +6*156" 
+  .  . .  =  c, 

will  represent  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  or  a  qua- 
dratic EQUATION  tn  quaternions :  and  soforth. 

553.  Now,  upon  substituting,  on  the  plan  of  551,  in  that 
form  of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree  which  is  described  in  the 
last  article,  for  the  sought  quaternion  5,  its  quadrinomial  value 
w  +  ix  -^jy  +  kZf  with  analogous  values  for  the  given  quaternions, 
a,  6,  c,  &c.,  we  shall  evidently  break  up  that  one  proposed  equa- 
tion into^ttr  others,  between  the  four  sought  scalars^  Wj  a;,  y,;?, 
and  some  number  of  given  scalarsy  which  will  not  generally  be 
identical  equations,  and  will  in  general  be  ea^h  of  the  proposed 
(n*^)  degree.  Elimination  between  them  will  therefore  generally 
conduct,  by  known  principles  of  ordinary  algebra,  to  an  algebraic 
equation  in  t^,  which  has  n^fi>r  the  exponent  of  its  degree:  and 
such  will  generally  be  the  exponent  also  of  the  degree  of  the  final 
equation  in  any  one  of  the  three  other  required  scalars,  a;,  y, ;;. 
Thus  a  linear  equation  in  quaternions  has  generally  only  one  root; 
but  a  quadratic  equation  may  be  expected  to  have  generally  six^ 
teen  roots  (real  or  imaginary) :  a  cubic  equation  in  quaternions 
must,  on  the  same  plan,  be  supposed  to  have  tn  general  eighty-one 
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^uUemion  roots :  and  to  on.  It  is^  howerer^  as  we  shall  see^ 
quite  possible  to  meet  mih  particular  equations  of  these  degrees 
which  shall  hare  fewer  quaternion  roots,  or  at  least  shall  appear 
to  have  fewer,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  qf  certain  terms  in 
the  component  scalar  equations.  Thus  the  particular  class  of 
quadratic  equations  in  quaternions,  which  is  of  the  form 

y'  =  ja  +  bf 

and  which  hitherto  I  have  chiefly  studied,  appears  to  have  only 
six  roots  (two  real  and  four  imaginary),  as  will  be  soon  ex- 
plained :  but  probably  it  should  be  said  that  the  ten  missing  roots 
are,  for  this  particular  equation,  infinite, 

554.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  linear  equations, 
or  equations  of  the^r^f  degree,  let  us  resume  the  general  type  of 
such  equations  assigned  in  art*  552,  namely  the  form, 

^.bqa^c\ 

where  a,  ft,  ci^  ft', .  •  •  and  c  are  given  quaternions,  but  ^  is  a 
sought  quaternion.  Taking  separately  the  scalar  and  vector 
parts,  we  obtain  the  two  following  equations : 

M?A  +  S.i|>=Sc;tri|+V.(A'+e)/a  +  S(VaS.ft/a  +  V6S.a/a)-Vc; 
where 

t£?=  Sg,  p "  Vy ;  &«  SS  .  fta,  f| »  SV .  fta,  i|'=  SV .  ab ; 
A'-S(S6Sa- S- Vft  Va)=  SS .  6  Ka;  ««  S(V6Sa- S6  Va); 

in  deducing  which  expression  for  Vc,  we  have  employed  the  for- 
mula (520)«  with  which  it  is  important  to  be  familiar, 
V.70a  =  7S.j3a-^S,7a  +  aS.^7. 

Eliminating  w^  and  making  for  abridgment, 

A (A'  +  ©) « r,  AVc-i|Sc -(r, 

we  find  an  equation  of  the  form, 

S./3S.a/a  + V.rp«<F, 

where  «,  a ,  •  •  .  /St  /3'f . .  and  9  are  given  vectors,  and  r  is  a  given 
quaternion,  but  /»  is  a  sought  vector :  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  general  possible  form  for  a  linear  and  vbctob  equa- 
tion (or  to  include  all  possible  forms  of  such  an  equation).   We 
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shall  now  proceed  to  resolve  it,  by  means  of  that  general  method 
which  was  alluded  to  at  the  end  of  article  513. 

556,  Operating  by  S .  X,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  vector,  we 
obtain  the  result : 

SX(r  =  S.X>.,  ifX'  =  S.aS.^X  +  V.*X,  and*=Kr. 

In  like  manner, 

S  .  fMT  =  S  .  juLpf  if  |i'  =  S  .  aS  .  /3fi  +  V .  *|i. 

Hence,  if  we  so  assume  X  and  /x  as  to  satisfy  the  condition 

V .  X/Li  =  <r, 
we  shall  have 

S  •  X>  =  0,  S  •  fip^  0,  and  iw/a  =  V .  Xy, 

where  m  is  some  scalar  coefficient.  Now  on  developing  this  last 
vector  of  a  product,  and  replacing  V .  X/u  by  a,  we  find, 

V(aaS./3XS.0>  +  a'aS./3'XS,/3/i)«V.aaS./3'0(r; 
V(aV.*iuS.^X  +  V.*X.aS./3/u)«V.aV.*V.^(r; 
V(V.*X.V.5,i)-S*V.*(r-V*S.*(r; 

which  last  transformation  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  serv- 
ing as  useful  exercises  in  this  calculus.  For  example,  we  may 
observe  that  generally,  for  any  two  quaternions  q  and  r,  we  have 

and  that . 

i  (*X  .Sfi-SfA.  sX)  «=  ^s  (Xsfi  -  fisX)  =  i*  (S  +  V)  {Xsfi  -  ftsX) ; 
where  (because  <r  =  V.  X/u), 

iS(X«/ii-/ix«X)  =  iS.*OiX-Xiu)  =  -S.*<F, 
iV(X*Ai-Ai*X)  =  iV.X(*+K*)^«(r&; 
so  that 

V(V.*X.V.*|i)«*(cr.S*-S.*<r)  =  V.*<rS*-V*S.*(r, 
as  above.     Or  we  might  write, 

V.*X  =  *X-S.«X,  y  .SfA  =  S.SfA-K.8fA^S  .sii4fi  Ksj 
and  observe  that 

y  .sX^  Ksr^SffKs,  because  V.*K*«0,  S.strKs^O; 
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and  that 

it  being  unnecessary  to  prefix  the  sign  V  to  this  last  expression. 
For  thus  the  proposed  expression  would  be  found  to  become, 

*(<rK^  +  V.<FV*)  =  tf{S.crK*+V.<T(K*+V*))=*(<rSi-S.*(F), 

and  therefore  equal  to  the  expression  already  written.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  summing  the  terms,  and  changing  8  to  Kr,  the 
formula : 

p-w^V.AV^m-MSV.aa'S./y/BcF  +  SV.aVCV.^a.r) 

+  SrV.(rr-VrS.<rr}; 

and  it  only  remains  to  determine  the  scalar  coefficient  m,  in  terms 
of  a,  a\  •  •  /3,  /3',  .  .  and  r,  by  substituting  this  expression  for  p 
in  the  linear  equation  of  the  foregoing  article,  namely, 

S.^S.op  + V.rp  =  <F. 

656.  Effecting  this  substitution,  with  analogous  reductions, 
and  employing  the  first  or  both  of  the  two  identities  of  article  510, 
of  which  the  latter  may  be  proved  to  be  correct  by  operating  on 
it  separately  and  successively  with  the  three  characteristics  S  .  a, 
S .  /3,  S .  7,  the  four  following  transformations  are  obtained,  of 
which  it  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise  to  examine  and  to 
prove  the  validity : 

I.,  ^S  .  aaVS  .  j3^0'(r +  ^'S  .  aWS  .  /3"/3<f  +  /3^S  .  a'aa'S .  ^^a 

=  (rS.aaVS./3''/3'0; 
II., /3S.aa'V(y.0'<F.r)  +  ^'S.oaV(V.0(r.r)  +  V.rV. 

aaS  .  ^fitr^aS  (rV  .  oa  .  V . /3'/3) ; 
III.,  ^(SrS.a<rr-S.arS.or)+V.rV.aV(V.^<r.r)  = 

<F  (SrS  .  ro^-S .raS  .  r^);  and 
IV.,  V .  r(SrV .  <Fr  -  VrS  .  <rr)  -  aSrTr\ 

The  coefficient  m  has,  therefore,  the  following  value: 

m  =  S(S.aaVS.^"/3'0)  +  SS(rV.aa'.  V./3'^)  +  SrSS.rai3 
-S(S.raS.r0)+SrTr». 

And  the  recent  transformations  suffice  to  prove,  dp08teriori^  or 
syntheticcMy^  that  with  this  value  of  m^  the  linear  equation, 
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S./3S.a/a+ V.rp  =  (r, 

of  article  554,  is,  in  fact,  satisfied  by  the  expression  assigned  for 
p  in  art.  555,  as  the  analysis  of  the  last-cited  article  had  g^ven 
us  reason  to  foresee  that  no  other  value  of  p  (generally  speaking) 
could  satisfy  the  same  linear  equation. 

557.  It  is  important  to  attend,  in  all  such  formulae  as  these, 
to  the  notation  of  points  employed ;  in  virtue  of  which,  we  have, 
for  example,  in  the  foregoing  article, 

V.  rV .  aa  S  .  ^'^d  =  V  [rV  (aa'S  (/3'/3(r)  )]  : 

while  such  symbols  as  Sr,  Vr,  Kr,  Tr,  Ur,  &c.,  when  thus  writ- 
ten ivithout  points,  are  treated,  in  their  combination  with  others 
or  among  themselves,  as  if  they  were  single  letters ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  article, .  the  expression  SrV  •  or  does  not 
mean  S  [rV  (or)),  but  Sr  x  V  (or)  :  also  Sr»  denotes  (Sr)*,  while 
S  (H)  may  be  written  as  S  •  r*.  (See  the  remarks  made  at  the  end 
of  art.  455 ;  and  the  examples  of  transformation  in  art.  504.)  Still, 
from  the  properties  o/scalars,  this  plan  of  notation  allows  us  to 
write, 

S.roS.r^«S(ra)xS(r^),  andV.raS.r^«V(ra)xS(r/3): 

though  notf  in  general, 

S.roV.r^  =  S(ro)xV(r/3),«orV.raV.r/3  =  V(ra)xV(r^). 

A  very  experienced  calculator  might,  perhaps,  safely  trust  to  his 
recollection  of  his  own  meaning,  in  any  particular  question,  and 
dispense  with  some  of  these  precautions  :  but  I  do  not  advise  the 
attempt.  The  mixture  of  multiplication  with  other  operations  of 
this  calculus  might  in  that  case  produce  a  confusion,  against 
which  it  is  prudent  to  ffuardy  by  using  a  notation  exempt  from 
ambiguity,  such  as  I  think  the  one  above  proposed  will  be  found 
in  practice  to  be.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
sum  2S(ry.aa.V./3'/3),  each  combination  of  two  pairs  of  vec^ 
tors,  a,  /3,  and  a ,  /3',  is  to  be  only  once  employed ;  and  that,  in 
like  manner,  each  combination  of  three  such  pairs  is  to  be  only- 
taken  once,  in  another  sum  which  enters  into  the  expression 
bf  m. 

558.  To  exemplify  the  general  process  above  given,  for  the 
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solution  of  a  linear  and  vector  eqwUion^  let  us  resume  the  equa- 
tion of  art.  516,  under  the  form, 

V .  /3/3a  « <r ;  or,  /3S  •  a/D  +  aS  .  /3p  -  pS  •  a/3  »  (r. 
Here 

a'-/3,  ^'-a;  o"«  .  .  «0"- .  .  =0;  r  =  -S.a/3; 

and  the  general  formula  of  article  655  becomes 

lW|t>  =  V.a0S.a^(r-V(oV.0<r  +  ^V.a<r)S.a/3  +  <r(S.aj3)» 

=  V.a/3S.o^<r  +  (aS./3cr  +  ^S.o<F-<FS.o/3)S.o^ 

=  V .  ^aS  .  acr^  +  V  .  o<f0S  .  ^a  =  ia«^»  (oaa*  +  ^<i^'% 

because  in  general, 

VjSr  +  VrSy  =  i  (jr  -  Ky  Kr), 
and 

K  .  j3o  =  o/3,  K .  o<r/3  =  -  j3<ra. 

But  also  in  the  general  formula  of  556,  we  have  now, 

SrSS.ra^  =  2(S.a^)*;S(S.raS.r/3)  =  0;SrTr»  =  -(S.a/3)»; 
therefore 
m  =  S  . a/3  {(S .  a^)» -  (V  .  a/3)M  =  a*/3«  .  a/3  «  io»^»  (a^  +  ^a). 
Thus  in  the  present  question,  our  general  method  gives, 

a<ra->  +  P<yff.> 
^"      a0  +  ^a      ^ 

which  may  be  verified  by  comparison  with  the  result  of  art.  516.  . 
As  another  verification,  we  may  observe  that  this  expression  for 

and  that 

V((Ta/3  +  o^<r)  =  V.<r(a^+/3a)-<r(a^  +  ^a); 
SO  that 

V.  Ppa  -V  •  ap/3  "  (T,  as  was  required. 

559.  Again,  let  each  a  and  /3  vanish,  in  the  general  form  of 
recent  articles,  so  that  the  linear  equation  becomes  simply, 
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The  general  solution  gires  then, 

pSrTr»=  SrV.  or-  VrS  .  or; 
or,  making  Sr  =  g',  Vr  =  y, 

which  agrees  with  a  result  already  obtained  in  art.  614,  where  A 
and  q  were  written  instead  of  a  and  r. 

560.  As  an  example  of  the  general  process  of  art.  654,  let 
there  be  proposed  the  linear  equation  in  quaternions^ 

bq-hqb^c. 
Here 

a=  1,  6'=  1,  a'=6,  flT^  .  .  «&"=  .  .  =0, 
A'  =  A  =  2S6,i|'-i|-2V6,«=0; 

and  the  two  equations  between  which  tc;  is  to  be  eliminated 

become, 

wSft  +  S .  6/a  =  i  Sc,  t£? Vft  +  pS6  =  i Vc, 

giving 

,             v^        YcSb-YbSc 
p^ao  .ap^Of  wnere  tt»~Q,  <r»'  ^.^ . 

Comparing  this  last  linear  and  vector  equation  in  p  with  the  ge- 
neral form  of  art.  654,  we  have 

^«-o,  o'«..-^'«  ..=0,  r«l; 

and  therefore,  by  665,  666, 

p«m-'(<F-oV.a<r)  =  (l-a»)''(<r-oV.o<F); 

an  expression  forp,  which  in  fact  is  seen  to  satisfy  the  last  linear 
equation,  and  which  gives, 

2/aS6(Si«-V6»)«  S6(VcSft- VftSc)-VftV.V6Vc 
-(S6«-V6»)Vc-V6(S6Sc-S.V6Vc); 

or  because  S6»- V6««  T6»  =  6K6,  and  S6Sc-S .  VbVc^S.cKb, 

2pSi-Vc-V6S.c6->. 
Hence 

2S6S.V«S.V6Vc-Vi«S.c6-»; 
2M;Sft«-S6Sc-.  S  .  V6Vc  + V6«S .  ci:»«(Tft»+ V&»)S  .  cb'\ 

and  finally, 
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t£?=  iS  .  cb'\  because  T6»  + V6»=  Sb\ 

Thas  the  solution  of  the  proposed  equation  bq-\-qb^c  (where  9 
=  w  +  p)  may  be  thus  written : 

2yS6-Vc+K6S.c6 -^ 
Accordingly, 

6Vc  +  Vc6  =  2S6Vc  +  2S.VcV6«2cS6-2S.cK6; 
and 

(6K6+KW)S.c6-»-2T6»S.c6-»«2S.cKft; 

so  that  the  expression  found  for  the  quaternion  q  does,  in  fiict, 
satisfy  the  linear  equation  proposed. 

561.  Or  we  might  have  begun  (compare  the  general  remarks 
of  art.  551)  by  eliminating  p  instead  ofw^  between  the  two  equa- 
tions, 

t£?S6+  S  .  bp  »  iSc,  wVb-^pSb^iYc; 

and  thus  have  found,  more  rapidly, 

2t(;T6»-S6Sc-S.V6Vc«S.cX6,«;»iS.c6-»; 

after  which  we  might  at  once  have  inferred  that,  as  above,  the 
linear  equation  bq-^qb^c  gives, 

2pSb=  Vc- V6S  .ciS  2yS6=  Vc+  KftS .  cb'\ 

562.  When  an  equation  is  so  simple  as  the  one  last  treated, 
less  general  methods  may  often  be  conveniently  employed.  As 
an  example,  let  us  take  this  other  linear  equation, 

ay  +  gj  =  c, 

where  abc  are  three  given  quaternions,  and  y  is  a  sought  one. 
Multiplying  separately  by  Ka,  and  into  5,  it  gives, 

Kaaq  +  Kaqb  ^  Kar ;  aqb  +  qb^ «  cb ; 

therefore  adding  and  observing  that  Kaa  »  Ka .  a  «  Ta^  Ka  +  a 
»  2Sa,  we  find,  after  a  division, 

Kac  +  c6 
^"Ta»  +  26Sa  +  ft»' 

And  if  we  here  change  a  to  6,  we  fall  back  on  the  equation  bq  + 
qb^Ci  and  obtain,  as  a  new  form  of  its  solution,  the  expression. 
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y  =  !E^ili*,  because  T6«+6»+26S6«6(Ki  +  6  +  2S6)  =  4AS6. 

Accordingly, 

i(Kic  +  cft)  =  cSi+V,VcVi=Vc6  +  S.cK6=(Vc  +  K6S.cft-»)ft; 

8o  that  this  article,  like  the  two  forgoing  ones,  ^ves 

2ySft-Vc+KftS.ci-Sif  Ay  +  yft  =  c. 
Or,  again,  we  might  infer  from  this  last  linear  equation,  that 

6c-c6«ft«j-j6«  =  2V(V.6».V9)  =  4SftV.ViV9, 
and  therefore  that 

whence  2qb8b  «  cSb  +  V  •  YcYb  «  i  (eft  +  K£e),  as  above.  And 
other  modes  of  solution,  and  forms  of  expression,  may  be  assigned 
with  nearly  equal  ease.  Of  course  it  is  only  practice  which  can 
render  you  eapert  in  such  transformations  as  these :  of  which, 
however,  the  principles  have  all  been  stated  already  in  the  pre- 
sent Course  of  Lectures: 

563.  The  general  linear  and  vector  equation  of  article  554 
may  also  be  treated  as  follows.  Making,  as  in  559,  Sr^g^Yr 
B  y,  and  writing,  for  abridgment, 

S  .  /3S  .  0p  +  V  . y/9  =  ^pf 

where  ^p  is  a  new  distributive  and  vector  function  of  p,  the  equa- 
tion to  be  solved  becomes 

tp  +  ffp-  ffy  oi^  more  concisely,  (#  +  S')  p  =  » ; 

and  we  are  to  seek  the  form  of  the  following  inverse  Jitnctiamf 

p  =  (^ +^yi  a  =  i/^- V,  if  i/^  =  #  +  flf. 

Operating  with  ^,  and  making  reductions  analogous  to  those  of 
recent  articles,  we  find, 

#p  =  p'+pSS.a)3,  ifp'=  V.7p-SV.aV./3p; 
#p'=p''+p{SS(V.aa.V./3i30+ 28.07/3  +  7'), 
where  p"=SV.aoS./3'^p-2V.oV. 7V. /3p-7S.7p; 
and  finally  ^p!'t:i^npi  if  we  write 
n  =  SS.aoVS./3/3'/3*+SS(7V.ao'.V./3^')  +  SS.a7S.^7, 
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If,  then,  we  also  write, 

n'-SS(V.oo'V./3'/3)  +  SS.a/3r-7Sn'  =  -SS.a/3, 
we  shall  have, 

and  therefore, 

^»/9  =  p"" n'p - n^pf  i^^p^-np - n'^p - it'^p ; 
or,  abstracting  from  the  operand  vector  /», 
0  =  n  +  n'^+»''^»  +  ^». 

564.  Here,  then,  is  a  certain  symbouc  and  cubic  bqua- 
TiON,  which  ihe  functional  characteristic  ^  must  satisfy :  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  connected  characteristic  ^  (-  ^  +  ^)  must  satisfy 
the  connected  cubicj 

or 
where 

!»"«  Sg  -  n". 

And  thus  the  proposed  linear  equation  in  p  is  resolved  anew,  by 
the  assigning  of  the  sought  ^n»  of  the  inverse  Junction  j  \f/'^ ;  or 
by  shewing  what  the  direct  operations  are,  of  which  that  inverse 
operation  is  compounded. 

565.  The  method  of  the  two  foregoing  articles  gives, 

mp  =  tni//- V  =  (m'  -  »i"^  +  t/^')  <r  =  a"  -  go  +  ^V, 
where  (by  563), 

=  SV .  ao'S  .^'i3<r  -  SV.  aV.  7V.  j3<T  -  7S  .  7a ; 
a'  =  (n"  +  #)  cr  =  V,  7<T-  SV.  oV. /3<r. 

And  accordingly  these  results  agree  exactly  with  those  which  are 
obtained  from  the  earlier  expressions  f(^  mp  and  for  m,  in  articles 
555f  556,  when  the  quaternion  r  is  expanded  into  g  +  y* 

566.  The  recent  results  of  our  analysis,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  symbolic  and  cubic  equation  in  1//,  where  i/;p  ==  2  .  /3S  .  ap 
+  V.  rp,  admits  of  the  following  $reom€^rica/  interpretation^  which 
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appears  to  me  to  furnish  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  possibly 
new  THBORKM.  ^^Ifby  any  onb  fixbd  modb  of  linear  dk- 
FORMATION  (represented  here  by  the  operation  ^^,)  we  pass  firom 
a  variable  vector  p  to  another  corinitial  and  dependent  vector  ^f/p, 
which  may  be  called  the  First  Dbrivativb;  if  we  then  pass  by 
the  same  fixed  mode  of  deformation ,  from  this  first  to  a  Second 
Derivative,  xf^p;  and  thence, by  still  the  same  mode  of  change,  to 
a  Third  Derivative,  \p^p;  and  if  (by  constructing  a  parallelepi* 
pedon)  we  decompose  the  original  line  p  into  three  others^  in  the 
directions  respectively  of  these  three  successive  derivfUives  (or  in 
the  opposite  directions):  then  the  ratio  of  bach  component  to 
the  corresponding  derivative  line^  or  the  ratio  of  each  projection  to 
the  line  on  which  it  is  projected,  will  be  expressed  by  a  constant 
SCALAR  (m'W,  or-m'^m'^,  or  m'^),  which  depends  only  on  the 
mode  of  deformation  (or  on  the  ^rm  of  the  linear  and  vector 
function  i/^),  but  not  at  all  on  the  length,  nor  on  the  direction,  of 
the  original  and  variable  line  p,  thus  operated  upon."  It  is  clear 
that  we  should  equally  be  permitted  to  decompose  any  other  of 
the  four  lines,  p,  xpp,  ^'p,  ^'p :  and  that  we  should  still  obtain, 
from  the  cubic  equation  in  \p,  three  constant  scalar  ratios, 

567.  If  none  of  the  given  vectors  a,  j3,  o',  j3',  .  •  y,  nor  the 
given  scalar  g,  be  infinite,  then  neither  will  any  one  of  the  three 
scalar  coefficients  m,  m\  m\he  so,  in  the  cubic  equation  of  art.564 ; 
and  because  ^0  «=  0,  i^O  «  0,  we  shall  have  also  the  formula, 

which  will  generally  give 

i/^->0«0;  or/>=0,  if  i/^p-O. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  exception  (or  class  of  excep- 
tions) to  this  general  result.    For  if  the  scalar  g  be  so  chosen  as 

to  be  A  ROOT  OF  THE  CUBIC  EQUATION, 

m  =  0,  or  g? - n^g^  +  ng  -n  =  0, 

we  shall  then  not  be  able  to  infer  that  the  factor  xp'^O  vanishes, 
from  the  fact  of  the />ro(/t<c^  m^'^0  vanishing;  and  values  ofp 
different  from  zero,  or,  in  other  words,  actual  lines,  instead  of 
null  lines,  may  tn  this  case  satisfy  the  condition. 
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\pp  =  0,  or  ^p  «  -  gp. 

In  fact  if  we  suppose  that  g^  gtt  g^  are  three  distinct  scalarsj  any 
one  of  which,  when  substituted  for  g,  satisfies  the  ordinary  cubic 
equation  lately  written,  or  renders  m  «  0,  for  some  given  system 
of  values  of  the  vectors  a,  j3,  a\  /3'>  .  .  and  y,  and  therefore  for 
some  given  form  of  ^ ;  and  if,  after  assuming  any  arbitrary  veC' 
tory  ffy  we  derive  from  it  three  other s,  p^  p%y  pz^  by  the  formulse, 

P2  =  <r'''gi<r''¥g%*a9 

where  a\  9  are  vectors  derived  from  cr,  by  the  formulse  of  article 
565 :  we  shall  then  have,  by  that  article, 

where 

^i  =  #  +  ^ij  ^2  =  ^  +  ^»»  ^a  =  ^  +  ^8« 

In  other  words,  for  these  three  directions^  pi,  p^  pi,  we  have, 
respectively, 

#Pi  =  -  ffipi  t  tpt-"  ff^2 ;  ♦pj  =  -  fftpi* 

This  opens  a  very  interesting  train  of  research,  analogous  to,  and 
including,  several  known  investigations  respecting  the  principal 
axes  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order  ^  and  the  axes  of  inertia  of 
a  body^  on  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

568.  Although,  as  already  remarked  in  art.  477,  it  will  not 
be  possible  in  this  Course  to  do  much  more  than  allude  to  the 

DIFFERBNTIAL  CALCULUS  OF  QUATERNIONS,  yet  I  Caunot  forCgO 

the  opportunity  of  giving  here  at  least  some  general  notion  of  the 
connexion  of  that  differential  calculus,  with  such  linear  equations 
in  quaternions,  as  have  been  lately  discussed.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  differential,  d/§^,  of  a  func- 
tion OF  A  quaternion  ;  and  I  do  so  by  the  following  formula : 

d/j  =  lim.«  {/l?+-dy)-/?)5 
«»oo  n 

where  g  and  dq  are  any  two  proposed  quaternions,  and  it  is  a  po- 
sitive whole  Dumber,  which,  as  the'  formula  expresses,  is  con- 
ceived to  increase  without  limit.  In  fact  this  formula  is  evidently 
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true,  in  the  ordincury  differential  calculus ;  and  because  it  does 
not  involve  the  commutative  principle  of  muUiplicationy  it  is  fit  to 
be  extended,  as  a  dejinition,  to  differentials  of  quaternion  func-' 
tions.  (Compare  the  calculation  of  d  •  c^  in  art.  528.) 

569.  For  example^  let  fq^q^.  Then  the  general  definition 
give»,  for  the  differential  of  the  square  of  a  quaternion,  the  ex- 
pression, 

d,y»  =  lim.n  {(5r+idy)«-y»} 
Miioo  n 

=  Hm.  {qdq  +  dqq  +  -  dy*)  =  qdq  +  dqq ; 

n-oo  **' 

vhere  dgr  is  treated  as  a  simple  symbol,  or  as  if  it  were  a  single 
letter,  denoting  an  arbitrary  quaternion ;  so  that  the  symbol  dqg 
is  interpreted  as  being  equivalent  to  this  other  and  fuller  symbol, 
dqxq:  while  dq^  denotes  (dqy.  In  like  manner,  the  definition 
gives,  for  the  differential  of  the  cube  of  a  quaternion,  this  other 
expression, 

d .  y'=  q^dq  +  qdqq  +  dqq*. 

And  similarly  for  the  differentials  ot  other  powers  of  quaternions, 
with  whole  and  positive  exponents. 

570.  Again,  if  a,  ft,  c,  .  .  .  be  treated  as  constant  quaternions 
independent  of  q,  so  that  da  =  d&  =  dc  -  0,  then  d.aq-  adq  ;d.qb 
^  dqb;  d .  aqb  =  adqb ;  d  •  aqbqc  =  aqbdqc  +  adqbqc,  &c. :  the  only 
distinction  in  such  cases  between  these  results  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  differential  calculus^  being  that  each  quaternion  factor 
is  to  be  differentiated  in  its  own  place  (or  as  we  might  say,  tii 
sitd) ;  commutation  of  factors  being  here  {as  elsewhere  in  this 
calculus)  not  generally  allowed. 

571.  As  one  other  example  of  this  sort  of  differentiation,  let 
us  seek  the  differential  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion,  or  let 
us  suppose^  =  y"*.  Here, 

/(?  +  '•)-/?  =  (7 +  r)-»- 9-^ 
.    =(?  +  r)-M?-(?  +  ^))9-*  =  -(?  +  0"'rgri; 

therefore,  by  the  definition  in  art*  568, 

d  .  g"*  =  -  lim.  (j  +  -  d^)"*  dqq'^  =  -  g'*  dqq'^ ; 
n-oD         n 

a  result  which  I  have  often  found  useful. 
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572.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  we  suppose  Tr  KTq^  we  shall 
have  the  following  developement^  in  a  converging  series^  for  the 
reciprocal  of  the  gum  of  two  quaternions : 

(y  +  r)-* »  jr*  -  q'^rq-^  +  q'^rf^rf^  -  &c. ; 
in  fact 

?  ( ?  +  '')"*  =  (1  +  ^S^O'*  *  1  -  ^S^ ^  +  (^5^0'  -  (TT^y  +  ^' » 

the  convergence  of  this  last  series  (in  the  case  proposed)  being 
proved  almost  as  easily  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  with  the  help  of 
the  principle  established  in  art.  538,  respecting  the  tensor  of  a 
sum*  Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing theorem^  which  can  generally  be  shewn  to  hold  good  for  qua- 
ternions, as  well  as  for  algebra^  in  virtue  of  the  definition  recently 
assigned :  *^  whenever  the  function /(^r  +  Aq)  can  be  developed  in 
a  series^  involving  terms  or  parts  of  successively  higher  and 
higher  dimensions^  with  respect  to  the  proposed  differential  dq^ 
the  part  of  the  developement  which  is  of  the  first  dimension, 
with  respect  to  it,  is  the  required  differential^  dfq^  of  the  pro- 
posed yiiitc^fOii,/jr."  Indeed,  it  has  not  been  uncommon,  in  other 
works,  to  propose  this  result,  or  a  result  of  this  form,  as  a  defini' 
tiont  rather  than  as  a  theorem.  But  there  are  many  cases,  in  which , 
the  definition  (668)  of  the  differential  of  a  Junction  ofaquater' 
nion  can  be  more  easily  applied^  than  the  developement  of  the 
function  can  be  found.  A  case  of  this  sort  will  after  a  while 
be  pointed  out.  I  have  also  other  reasons  for  preferring  my  own 
definition. 

573.  Meanwhile  I  may  state  that  the  theorem  or  Series  of 
Taylor  may  be  extended  to  quaternions  (with  analogous  cases  of 
apparent ^i7t<9v),  under  the  form: 

/(y+d9)=/gr  +  4/^y  +  id»/j  +  ^d>/y+..; 

or  more  concisely  and  symbolically, 

/(j+dy)=cyy; 

d^q  denoting  here  that  value  for  ddfq  which  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing dq  as  constant.     For  example,  if ^  »  ^,  then,  by  569, 

dfq  =  qdq  +  dyy,  d^/q  =  2dq\  d^q  =  0,  &C., 
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and 

f{q  +  dy)  -  5r»  +  (ydgr  +  dy j)  +  d^*. 

Again,  the  value  of  d .  ^,  in  the  same  article  669,  gives 

id* .  y" «  ^dy*  +  d^^d  j'  +  ^9'y>  9~q  d* .  y"  =  d j*, 
and 

(y  +  dy)'  =  y»  +  (gr^dy  +  fd^^-l-  dyy*)  +  ( jd  j*  +  d  j^^d;  +  d?*?)  +  J?*- 
In  like  manner,  by  571, 

Jd* .  y"*  =  +  y'^d^jndjg^*, 
—  d» .  jTi  =  -  jTidyjT »  d^jri  dyjS  &c. ; 

and  the  developement  of  (9  +  r)*S  which  was  given  in  art.  572, 
might  in  this  way  be  reproduced. 

574.  When  a  quaternion  r  is  treated  as  a  function  of  a  acalar 
ti  r^fti  then  the  general  definition  gives  a  result  of  the  unuil 

dr^dfi^fi.di, 

Ai  appearing  here  as  a  simple^/Sic^or  (of  the  usual  kind),  with  a 

coefficient  ft,  which  may  be  called  (as  usual)  the  derived  fune^ 

tiouy  because  the  differential  d^  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  scalar, 

and,  as  such,  commutative  in  multiplication.     In  particular  if  a 

vector  (p)  be  regarded  as  a  given  function  (^t)  of  a  scalar  varior 

ble  (t),  so  that  the  extremity  of  p  describes  (generally)  a  given 

curve  in  apace  while  the  value  of  t  varies,  we  have  an  expression 

of  the  form, 

Ap^A^t^^*tAt^pAt, 

where  jttorp  is  a  new  vector,  tanobmtial  to  thb  curve  at  the 
extremity  of  p,  or  parallel  to  such  a  tangent,  and  having  its 
length  equal  to  unity,  if  t  denote  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
curve,  measured  from  some  fixed  point  thereon.  In  mechanics, 
if  t  denote  the  timb,  in  any  motion  of  a  point  in  space,  p  may  be 
named  the  variable  vbctor  of  position,  and  p  may  be  called 
the  VECTOR  of  velocity  ;  and  when,  by  another  dijfferentiation, 
we  obtain  a  new  result,  of  the  form, 

dp'^^^^.d^^p'd^ 
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then  the  new  vector  p"  may  be  said  to  be  the  vbctor  of  accb- 
LBRATioN.     In  geometry,  if  ^  be  still  the  arc  of  a  curve,  p"  may 

be  called  the  vbctor  of  curvaturb  :  for  p  -  -;^  can  be  shewn  to 

P 
be  then  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle. 

615.  When  the  equation  of  a  surface  is  expressed,  as  in  507, 
under  the  form, 

fp  «  0,  or^  «  const., 

where^  is  a  given  scalar  function  of  a  variable  vector  p,  we  may 
always,  by  cyclical  permutation  (512)  under  the  sign  S,  express 
the  differential  of  this  function  under  the  form  : 

Afp  «  2S  .  vdp ; 

and  if,  by  a  suitable  use  of  an  arbitrary  scalar  coefficient,  we 
oblige  the  new  vector  v  to  satisfy  the  condition  (compare  474), 

S  •  vp  B  1 , 

then,  by  Reasonings  similar  to  those  of  art.  481,  it  may  be  shewn 
that  v'^  represents,  in  length  and  in  direction,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  origin  of  vectors  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sur- 
face, which  is  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  p :  and  therefore  that 
(in  the  sense  of  the  last-cited  article)  the  vector  v  itself  may  be 
called  the  vbctor  of  proximity,  because  it  represents  the  near' 
ness  of  the  sur&ce,  or  of  its  element,  to  the  origin. 

576.  Without  restricting  v  to  satisfy  the  equation  S .  vp  »  1, 
if  we  merely  choose  it  so  as  to  give 

S .  vdp  s  0, 

as  the  differentiated  equation  of  the  surface,  v  will  still  denote  a 
NORMAL  vbctor;  and  oenbral  bquations  for  classes  of  sur- 
faces may  be  formed  by  the  help  of  this  symbol.  Thus  an  ar- 
bitrary conical  surface,  with  its  vertex  at  the  origin,  may  be 

denoted  by  the  equation 

S .  vpsO; 

because,  for  such  a  surface,  v±p.  For  an  arbitrary  ctlindric 
surface,  with  its  generatrices  parallel  to  a,  we  have  v±a;  and 
the  equation  of  this  family  of  surfaces  is,  therefore, 

S .  va  =  0. 
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For  an  arbitrary  surface  of  rbvolution,  with  the  line  p 
from  the  origin  as  axis,  we  have  the  following  general  equation 
(because  v\\\pf  j3)» 

S./3vp«0. 

Now  in  the  problems  of  forming  and  transforming  such  general 
equations  of  surfaces  as  these,  so  as  to  prove,  for  example,  that 
the  last-written  equation  agrees  with  the  formula, 

TV.p^-=/(S.p^->), 

of  article  440,  we  have  the  germs  of  a  future  Calculus  of 
Partial  Differbktials  in  Quaternions,  and  the  indications 
of  future  researches,  analogous  to  those  of  Monge. 

£77.  To  exemplify  the  possibility  of  such  transformationa, 
let  the  scalar  and  vector  of  the  quaternion  p/3~^  be  denoted  thus, 

so  that  the  formula  of  440  assumes  the  form 
Ta=>i,  ora»  +  (/*)»  =  0. 
Differentiating,  and  observing  that 

d  .  a*  « <rd<r  +  d<r<r  »  2S .  (rdir, 
we  obtain  the  equation^ 

S.ad<r+/*./*.d*=0, 

where 

da  =  V.  dp/3-S  d*«  S  .  dp/3-^ 
Hence 

S.i/dp-O,  ifv  =  0-»cr  +  /3-7«/'«. 

But  this  expression  gives, 

/3vp -=  (r/>  +  p/*/*  =  S-^  0 ; 

the  arbitrart  function,  /,  is  there/ore  in  this  way  bumi* 
NATBD,  and  the  equation 

S  .  /3vp  =  0, 

of  article  076,  is  obtained,  as  the  general  representaium  of  a  eer- 
tain  class  ofsurfacesy  namely,  of  those  which  are  of  revolution 
round  the  axis  /3. 

578.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  this  last  equation  has  pre- 
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sented  itself,  as  the  expression  of  the  geometrical  property,  that 
the  normal  to  a  certain  surfixce^  otherwise  as  yet  unknown,  inter- 
secte  a  fixed  vector y  ^,  or  that  v  is  coplanar  (see  509,  &c.)  with 
/3  and  p.     To  integrate  the  equation 

S./3vp  =  0, 

which  is  analogous  to  an  equation  in  partial  differentials^  we  may 
first  write  it  under  the  form, 

v^xfi  +  ypi  giving  xS .  /3dp +yS  . pdp «  0, 

where  x  and  y  are  scalars.  Hence  the  two  Junctions  S .  /3p  and 
/>'  are  together  constant,  or  together  variable  ;  and  one  must  therC" 
fore  be  a  function  of  the  other.     That  is,  we  have 

p»=F(S.^p); 

which  is  accordingly  one  form  of  the  integrated  equation 
of  an  arbitrary  surface  of  revolution.  To  obtain  hence  the  form 
of  article  440,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 

p«/3-»  =  (S.p/3-0»  +  (TV.p/3-0%S./3p-/3«S./3>; 
for  thus  we  obtain  this  other  functional  equation, 

TV.p0-«./(S.p/3->), 

which  was  the  one  required. 

579.  The  symbol  v  is  useful  in  many  other  geometrical  in- 
vestigations, for  instance,  in  those  which  relate  to  geodetic 
LINES,  or  curves,  on  any  proposed  surface.  One  known  and  fun- 
damental property  of  such  a  curve  is,  that  its  osculating  plane  is 
always  normal  to  the  surface  ;  which  may  be  expressed  in  our 
notations  by  the  formula  (compare  574), 

S .  vdp  d*p  =  0,  or  S  .  vp'p"  =  0 ; 

the  vector  p  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  some  scalar  variable 
t.  If  this  scalar  variable  be  the  arc  of  the  geodetic,  then  (by  what 
was  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  last-cited  article),  p"is  the  t^ec^or 
of  curvature,  which  must  (by  the  known  property  just  mentioned) 
have  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface :  and  therefore  in 
this  case  we  may  reduce  the  formula  to  the  following : 

V.vd'p  =  0;or  V.v/o"=0. 
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In  general,  whether  the  arc  be  or  be  not  the  independent  scaUr 
variable,  Udp  is  a  tangential  vector,  and  its  differential,  dUdp, 
is  a  vector  having  the  direction  of  the  vector  of  curvature,  which 
is  drawn  in  the  osculating  plane^om  the  proposed  point  of  oscu* 
lation,  towards  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  :  thus,  for  the 
geodetic  lines  on  any  surfieu^e,  the  general  equation  may  be  writ- 
ten as  follows : 

V.vdUd^=0. 

Accordingly,  since  Udp  ^dp  -i-  Tdp,  when  we  suppose  Tdp « 
constant,  we  fall  back  on  the  less  general  formula,  lately  written, 

V.vdV-0. 

680.  For  a  spheric  sur&ce,  round  the  origin  of  vectors  as 

centre, 

p» e  const,  S . pdp «  0,  v|p,  y.vp^O; 

hence,  for  this  surface,  the  general  equation  of  the  geodetic  lines 
becomes,  by  elimination  of  v, 

V./adUdp-O; 

therefore,  because  for  any  curve  on  a  sphere  round  the  ori^o, 
p  ±  Ud/9,  or  because  (Up)'  =  - 1,  and  S .  p  Udp  =  0,  we  have 

d.pUdp  =  dV.pUdp=V.dpUdp  =  -V.Tdp  =  0; 

and  consequently  an  immediate  inteokation  gives,  for  the  geo* 
detic  on  the  sphere,  ts  being  here  an  arbitrary  but  constant 
vector, 

pUdp  B «j,  and  S .  xvp  «=  0 : 

the  curve  being  thus  seen  to  be  (as  is  very  well  known)  a  great 
circle.     As  a  verification,  we  have  also 

S.isjUdp«0, 

of  which  equation  the  signification  is  manifest. 

581.  Again,  let  there  be  an  arbitrary  cyUndric  surface,  for 
which  (compare  576)  we  have  the  equation 

S .  va  B  0« 

Eliminating  the  symbol  v,  by  substituting  for  it  the  differential 
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dUdp,  to  which  (by  679)  it  is,  for  any  geodetic,  parallel,  we  ob« 
tain  the  equation 

S.adUdp»0, 

which  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

S  .  aXJdp  "  c  «=  constant, 

and  expresses  that  the  geodetic  on  a  cylinder  is  always  a  helix, 
making  a  constant  angle  with  the  generatrices  of  the  surface. 

682.  For  a  geodetic  on  an  arbitrary  conical  surface  (see  the 
lately-cited  article  676),  with  vertex  at  origin,  we  have  the  equa- 
tion, 

S .  vp  »  0,  and  therefore  S .  pdUdp  »  0, 
that  is, 

dS  •  plJdp  =  S  •  dpUdp  «=  -  Tdp, 
or  finally, 

where  c  is  a  scalar  constant.  This  result  expresses  that  the 
length  of  the  projection  of  the  vector  p,  on  the  rectilinear  tangent 
to  the  geodetic  on  an  arbitrary  cone,  differs  only  by  a  constant 
quantity  c,  from  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  curve:  and  hence 
might  be  deduced  the  known  rectilinear  developement.  But  the 
following  process  is  perhaps  still  more  simple.  Multiplying  the 
differential  equation 

dS  •  pUdp  +  Tdp  =  0,  by  2S .  pUdp, 
it  becomes 

0-d{(S.pUdp)Hp»}-d.(V.pUdp)», 

and  gives,  by  an  immediate  integration, 

(V.  pUdp)'  =  const.,  or  TV.  pUdp  =  const., 

so  that  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  of 
the  cone  on  the  tangent  to  the  geodetic  is  constant;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rectilinear  tangents  to  any  such^  curve  are  tangents 
also  to  a  fixed  sphere^  described  about  the  vertex  as  centre.  This 
gives  again  the  rectilinear  developement :  and  for  the  case  of  an 
Apollonian  cone,  or  cone  of  the  second  order^  it  agrees  with  a 
theorem  of  M.  Chasles,  namely,  that  the  tangents  to  a  geodetic 

2p 
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on  a  surface  of  the  second  order  are  tangents  also  to  another  sur- 
face confoccd  therewith. 

583.  Again,  consider  the  geodetics  on  an  arbitrary  surfizce  qf 
revolution.     Here,  by  576,  &c.,  we  have  the  equation, 

S.0pv  =  O, 
and  therefore  by  579, 

0  =  S .  /3/>dUdp  =  dS .  0/»Udp, 

because  fiApVdp  =  -  jSTdp  «  S'^O.     Hence  integration  gives, 

const. «  S .  fipUdp  =  T  V;  /3p  •  SU  (V,  Pp  .  dp) ; 

and  thus  it  may  be  seen  (what  indeed  is  otherwise  known)  that 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  a  point  on  the  geodetic, /rom  the 
axis  of  revolution  of  the  surface,  varies  inversely  as  the  cosine  qf 
the  angle  under  which  the  geodetic  crosses  a  parallel.  Or  we 
may  interpret  the  integral  as  follows:  if  p  be  conceived  to  be  a 
function  of  the  time  t^  then  t\iQ  prqjected  areal  velocity,  ^S .  fipp\ 
in  a  p\9Lne  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  bears  a  con-- 
slant  ratio  to  the  unprotected  linear  velocity^  Tp',  where  p  =dp 
-&-  d^,  as  in  574.  In  fact  it  is  well  known  that  each  of  these  two 
velocities  would  be  constant^  if  a  point  were  to  describe  the  curve, 
subject  only  to  the  normal  re-action  of  the  surface,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  any  foreign  force :  and  indeed  this  very  illustration,  from 
mechanics,  has  been  elsewhere  given  by  an  author  whom  I  should 
think  it  an  impertinence  to  cite  upon  so  slight  an  occasion.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  differential  equation  S  .  ^pdUdp  »  0,  is  sa- 
tisfied, not  only  by  the  geodetics,  but  also  by  the  parallels  (or  cir- 
cles) on  the  surfSftce  :  which  fact  of  calculation  is  connected  with 
the  obvious  circumstance,  that  the  normal  plane  to  any  such 
circle  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the  surfi&ce  of 
revolution. 

584.  Geodetics  furnish  perhaps  the  simplest  example  of  what 
may  by  analogy  be  called  the  Calculus  of  Variations  in 
Quaternions.  We  have,  by  577,  for  the  differential  of  the 
tensor  of  any  arbitrary  vector  a,  the  formula," 

dTcF  =  iTa-»d(T(T»)»-iTa-^d.a»  =  -S.U<rdcroS,Ua-»da; 
whence  we  may  write, 

3Ta=-S.Uir8cr; 
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BTdp  »  -  S  .VdpSdp  »  <  S  .VipAip 
=  -  dS  .Udp8/>  +  S .  dlJdpdp, 

where  dUdp  is  treated  as  a  simple  factor,  multiplying  Sp;  and 
therefore, 

8JTd/:>  -f  8Tdp  -  -  AS  .Udpgp  +  JS  •  dlJdpSp. 

Comparing  this  expression/or  the  variation  of  the  length  of  the 
arc  of  a  curve^  traced  upon  any  proposed  surface,  with  the  varied 
equation  of  the  eurface^  namely  (compare  676)  with  this  formula, 

S  .  v8p  «  0, 

we  are  conducted,  as  before,  to  the  general  differential  equation 
of  a  geodetic  (579), 

V.vdUdp^O, 

and  also  to  the  two  following  equations  of  limits^ 

S .  Udpo8po=  0,  S .  Hdp^Spi  -  0, 

which  express  that  the  sought  shortest  line  is  perpendicular,  at 
its  extremities,  to  any  two  given  curves  upon  the  surface,  between 
which^t  is  required  to  be  drawn.  You  see  that,  in  these  later 
articles  of  this  Lecture  and  this  Course,  I  leave  many  hints  to  be 
unfolded  by  yourselves,  respecting  the  working  of  this  new  Cal- 
culus, both  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  because  it  seeihis  that  at 
this  stage  I  may  very  safely  do  so. 

585.  Let  the  surface  be  an  ellipsoid,  or  more  generally  a  cen^ 
tral  surface' qf  the  second  order,  with  its  centre  at  the  origin  of 
vectors,  and  having  its  equation  of  the  form 

fp^\y  where^ »  S .  vp,  v^^p; 

the  functions  ^  and  /  having  those  general  properties  which 
were  treated  of  in  earlier  articles  (475,  &c.)  of  the  present  Lec- 
ture, and  which  give  (compare  477), 

dv  «  d^p^^dpyfdp  «  S  •  dvdp,  dfp  »  2S  •  vdp,  dfdp  s  2S  .  dvd^p. 

Now  in  general  if  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  geodetic  be  assumed 
as  the  independent  variable,  and  if  the  differentiated  equation  of 
the  surface  be  written  (as  in  576)  under  the  form 

S.vdp«0, 
2p2 
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then,  by  a  second  differentiation,  and  by  the  last  formula  of  579, 
we  have 

vd'p  +  S  .  di;dp  =  0,  d'p  e  -  v"*S  .  dvdp. 

For  a  shortest  line  on  the  central  surface  of  the  second  order  we 
have,  therefore,  by  the  present  article, 

0  =  ^  +  S^,orconst.=  Tvt/(/Udp); 

where  Tv  denotes  the  reciprocal  of  the  length  of  the  perpendicu^ 
lar  P  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface, 
and  t//(Ud^)  denotes  the  reciprocal  of  the  length  of  the  temir- 
diameter  D  which  is  parallel  to  the  element  d^.  We  find  our- 
selves  then  reconducted,  by  this  analysis,  to  the  theorem  of 
Joachimstal  for  geodetics  on  an  ellipsoid^  or  other  central  surface 
of  the  same  order,  expressed  by  the  well-known  formula, 

P.  D  =  const. 

586.  Consider  next  a  geodetic  line  on  an  arbitrary  dbvb- 
LOPABLB  SURFACE.  Let  8  be  the  ARC  of  its  CUSP-EDGE  (or  of 
its  arSte  de  rebrouseement)^  regarded  as  a  positive  scalar,  and  as- 
sumed as  the  independent  variable ;  and  let  us  make  (compare 

'T\{      )  =  (       y>  t^*^  *8,  more  fully,  -p  =  p',  &c. 

Then  if  ^  («),  or  more  concisely  ^,  be  the  vector  of  a  point  oo 
this  edge,  we  shall  have  Td^  =d*,  T^'=  1,  f«  =  -  1,  S  .^V^O, 
S .  ^'^'^  =  -  ^"»  «=  T^"».  Let  ±  <  be  another  scalar  variable,  rejpre- 
senting  the  length  of  a  tangent  to  the  edge;  then  the  expression 
for  the  vector  of  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  developable  surface 
will  be, 

P  =  ♦  +  ^*';  giving  |o'=  (I  +  0  f  + 1^"* 

Hence  the  angle  x  under  which  the  curve  (geodetic  or  other), 
whereof  p  is  the  variable  vector,  and  whose  form  and  position  de- 
pend on  the  forms  of  the  vector  Junction  ^,  and  scalar  Junction  t^ 
crosses  a  generating  right  line  of  the  developable,  is  determined 
by  the  formula : 


tana:=^_      .. 
1  +  ^ 
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We  may  assume  v  =  0y"S  whereby  the  vector  v  will  become  in 
length  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cusp-edge^  and  in  direction 
the  normal  to  the  developable  swrface :  and  shall  then  have 

because 

But  for  a  geodetic  on  any  surface,  we  have,  by  579,  the  general 
equation, 

S .  vpp'  =  0 ; 

whence,  in  the  present  case. 
Again,  we  have  here, 

whence,  by  the  above  written  properties  of  the  function  ^, 
and 

because  S .  ^V"^*  (T0")'T^''-».  We  are  then  led  to  the  diffe- 
rential equation, 

0  =  (1  +  <^'  +  (1  +  0  {tTfyTf-'  -te+  (tTti^y ; 

which,  when  we  multiply  by 

{(l  +  0»  +  (<T^')')-T*'. 

and  employ  the  lately-mentioned  angle  x,  becomes  simply 

T^"  +  a?' «  0,  or  J  Tdf  +  a:  =  const. : 

a  formula  which  exhibits  the  known  rectilinear  developement  of 
the  geodetic,  because  Td^'may  here  be  regarded  as  denoting  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  generatrices  of  the  developable  sur- 
face, if  for  convenience  we  here  (as  in  many  other  geometrical  in- 
vestigations) treat  the  differentials  as  infinitely  small  quantities; 
although  ih^  definition  assigned  in  art.  568  by  no  means  requires 
that  we  should  generally  do  so,  in  dealing  with  differentials 

OF  QUATERNIONS. 

587.  It  is  quite  possible,  as  I  may  soon  shew,  to  employ 
a  somewhat  similar  analysis,  so  as  to  deduce  anew  the  very  ge- 
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neral  and  beautiful  theoremB  of  Gauss  (published  in  the  Essay 
referred  to  in  art.  526),  respecting  osodbtic  tbianolbb  on  ar^ 
biirary  surfiices:  especially  those  which  relate  to  what  may  be 
called  the  spheroidical  excbss  (or  defect)  of  such  a  triangle. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I  prefer  to  indicate  briefly  here 
another  application  of  the  calculus  of  variations  in  quater" 
nions,  whereby  we  can  reproduce  some  remarkable  results  of 
M.  Delaunay,  respecting  the  curve  which,  on  a  given  surface^ 
and  with  a  given  perimeter^  contains  the  grecUest  area ;  and 
which  curve,  from  the  well-known  classical  story  suggested  by 
its  definition,  I  propose  to  name  a  Didonia.  Beyond  the  mere 
suggestion  of  this  namCf  and  the  quaternion  analysis  of  which  I 
proceed  to  submit  to  you  a  rapid  sketchy  it  will  (I  hope)  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  have  no  claim  to  make,  on  the  subject  of  this 
curious  class  of  curves :  of  which  the  following  geometrical  pro- 
perties have  all,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  discovered  by  M.  De- 
launay. 

688.  For  such  a  Didonian  curve,  we  have,  by  quaternions, 
the  isoperimetrical  formula^ 

JS.Ui;d/()S/o  +  c8JTdp=o, 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  and  constant  scalar :  arid  hence  may  be 
deduced,  by  the  rules  of  variations  in  this  calculus  (compare 
art.  584),  the  differential  equation^ 

e-»dp-V.Ui;dUd/>; 

which  shews  that  geodetics  are  that  limiting  case  o/Didonias,  for 
which  the  constant  c  is  infinite.  On  a  plane^  the  Didonia  is  a 
circle^  of  which  the  equation,  obtained  by  integration  from  the 
last-written  general  form,  is 

p  s=  w+<jU.  vd/d, 

w  being  the  vector  of  the  centre^  and  c  being  the  radius  of  the 
circle. 

589.  Operating  by  S  .Ud/o,  the  general  differential  equation 
of  the  Didonia  takes  easily  the  following  forms : 

c-'Tdpn:  S(U.  vdp .  dUdp);  c-»Tdp»  =  S(U.  vdp .  d»p); 

c-^Tdp^^S.lJvdpd*p;c'^^8-^!^. 
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But  in  general  (compare  574),  the  vector  w  of  the  centre  of  the 
osculating  circle  to  a  curve  in  space,  of  which  the  element  Td^o 
is  constant,  has  for  expression, 

Hence  for  the  general  Didonia, 

so  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  one  Didonia  varies,  in  ge- 
neral, proportionally  to  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  oscU' 
lating  plane  of  the  curve  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surface. 
And  hence,  by  Meusnier's  theorem,  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  curvatures  of  curve  and  surface  is  constant :  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  meaning  here  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  the 
sphere,  which  osculates  in  the  direction  of  the  element  of  the 
Didonia. 

590«  In  general,  for  any  curve  on  any  surface,  if  $  denote  the 
vector  of  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  element  (or  the  axis 
of  the  circle  osculating  to  the  curve)  with  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  surface,  then 

S.(S-p)i;  =  0;S.(5-p)dpn=0;S.(5-p)d'p  =  d^^ 

and  therefore, 

S .  vd/od'p' 

Hence,  for  the  general  Didonia,  with  the  same  significations  of 
the  symbols, 

5  =  p  -cU.  vdp; 

and  the  constant  c  expresses  consequently  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval p-S,  intercepted  on  the  tangent  plane,  between  the  point 
of  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  the  osculating  circle.  If,  then,  a 
sphere  be  described,  which  shall  have  its  centre  on  the  tangent 
planCj  and  shall  contain  the  osculating  circle  to  the  curve,  the 
radius  of  this  sphere  shall  be  constant^  and  equal  to  c.  The  re- 
cent expression  for  S,  combined  with  the  first  form  of  the  gene- 
ral differential  equation  of  the  Didonia,  gives  also 

dS  =  -  c V.  dUvUd|o ;  and  therefore  V.  vA^  =  0. 
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And  hence,  or  from  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  constant 
Cf  the  known  property  may  be  proved,  that  if  a  developable  gur-^ 
face  be  circumscribed  about  the  arbitrary  surface^  so  as  to  touch 
it  along  a  Didonia,  and  if  this  developable  be  then  unfolded  into 
aplancy  the  curve  will  at  the  same  time  he  flattened  (generally} 
into  a  circular  arc,  with  its  radius  =  c.  We  might  also  have 
written 

+  JT .  dpgp,  instead  of  JS  .Uvdpgp, 

in  the  isoperimetrical  formula  of  art.  588,  with  the  condition 
Sp±d^,  and  have  then  proceeded  nearly  as  above. 

591.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  mechanism  of  these  new 
calculations  is  sufficiently  simple  and  rapid  :  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that,  at  this  nearly  closing  stage  of  a  long  Course, 
the  logic  of  them  should  hejully  developed.  Yet  it  may  be  pro* 
per  to  say  a  few  words  on  ^ome  fundamental  points  of  the  theory 
of  differentials  of  functions  of  quaternions.  And  especially  you 
may  expect  me  to  shew  distinctly  that,  without  necessarily  treat" 
ing  those  differentials  as  small^  or  their  tensors  as  nearly  nully  we 
can  yet  rigorously  deduce  a  differentiated  equation^  of  the  form 
S  .  vdp  =  0,  from  an  equation  of  a  surface^  proposed  under  the 
form^  =  const. ;  and  may  then  infer  with  certainty  (compare  575, 
576,  &c.),  that  v  is  a  normal  vector.  From  the  definition  (568) 
of  a  differ  enticd  of  a  function  of  a  quaternion^  we  can,  no  doubt, 
very  easily  prove  (compare  569,  577),  that 

d  . p' =  p .  dp  +  dp .  p  =  2S  .  pdp ; 

p'  being  here  regarded  as  di  function  of  py  and  dp  being  an  arbi' 
trary  vector.  And  again,  if  the  vector  p  be  regarded  as  9i  func- 
tion of  a  scalar^  ty  the  tois^en/ta/ character  (574)  of  dp,  with 
respect  to  the  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  p,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  easy  consequence  (compare  528)  of  the  same 
general  definition.  Yet  it  may  not  be  captious  to  call  for  proof, 
that  when  p'  is  considered  as  being  a  function  oft^  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  function  of  p^  which  is  itself  a,  function  of  ^,  the 
differential  of  this  function  of  a  function  has  still  the  same 
form  as  before.  And  such  a  proof  is  necessary^  to  justify  our  iw- 
f erring  (for  example)  that  the  equation  p'  =  -  1  gives  p±dp,for 
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any  curve  upon  the  unit-sphere :  or  for  proving,  by  quaternions^ 
that  the  normals  to  a  sphere  are  its  rcuiii. 

692.  I  take,  therefore,  the  Junction  ofafunction^ 

r  ^fpq  =fp9  where  p  =  0j, 

and  seek  its  differential,  by  the  definition  in  article  668.  That 
definition  gives,  immediately, 

dr  =  d/^g=  lim  .  n{fy  (g  +  n"*  dj)  -fyq] . 

But  we  have  also,  by  the  same  definition, 

d^q  =  lim  .  n{^  (y  +  n" *  dq)  - i^q] . 

If,  then,  we  make,  for  a  moment, 

^  (y  + 1|-^  dq)  =  ^y  +  n'^xP  (il,  q,  dq)  =p  +  »">  ;^„ 

we  shall  have 

\p  =  \p((x>,q,dq)^dil,q^dp; 

and 

cJr  =  d/0}  =  lim.«{/(p  +  n-^;^O-/p)  =<!/?>• 
fi-  • 

That  is  to  say,  we  arrive  by  the  definition  at  one  common  qua-- 
temionj  as  the  value  of  dr,  whether  we  differentiate  iias  afunc^ 
^•^wi  (/)  of  the  quaternion  p,  which  is  itself  a  Junction  (0)  of 
another  quaternion  q;or  whether  we  differentiate  r  immediately, 
as  a  compound  Junction  (fy),  of  this  last  quaternion,  q.  In  sym- 
bols, we  may  express  this  general  result  by  writing 

and  we  see  that  it  includes  the  result  proposed  for  investigation 
in  the  foregoing  article,  where  the  independent  variable  q  was  a 
scalar^  /,  while  0  was  a  vector  function^  and /a  scalar  function. 
The  first  statement  of  art.  676  has,  therefore,  been  fully  justified. 
And  I  think  that  analogous  reasonings  will  convince  you  that 
other  and  connected  Tesults  have  not  been  stated  without  war- 
rant, nor  at  random,, al^ough  briefly,  and  perhaps  informally,  in 
recent  articles. 

593.  To  exemplify  in  a  new  way  the  process  of  differentiate 
ing  the  equation  of  a  surface,  let  us  take  the  form 

T  (ip  +  /ok)  =  ic'  - 1', 
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which  was  aseigned  in  article  465,  for  the  equation  of  the  elUp^ 
soid.     Since  T^' «  9^9*  &®*>  ^^^^  equation  easily  gives 

(ic*  -  i^y  =  («/>  +  pk)  (pi  +  Kp) 

«  p*  (l*  +  IC*)  +  ipicp  +pKpi 

=  (t  -  ic)*  p*  +  4S .  ipS .  1^9  «  &c., 

a  long  series  of  transformations  being  allowed  (compare  499), 
on  the  principles  of  the  present  Calculus.  Thus  (compare  476), 
we  may  write  the  equation  of  the  surfiEice  as  follows : 

l=^-(K«-t»)-»{(i-,c)V»  +  4S.ipS.icp). 

Differentiating  relatively  to  p,  we  find  (compare  575), 

0=d^»2S.vdp 
=  2(ic>-t»)-M0-'c)*S.pdp  +  2S.idpS.icp  +  2S.ipS.icdp); 

and  finally,  as  in  474, 

v«(ic>-4»)-M0-'c)V  +  2tS.icp  +  2icS.ip) 
«(ic*-t*)-»  {(t»  +  icOp  +  «pic  +  icpi) 
*(ic«-40-»  {(i'  +  ic')p  +  2V.ipic)  =  &c. 

Such  then  is  the  expression  found,  by  this  process  of  differentia- 
tion, for  the  normal  vector  to  an  ellipsoid. 

594.  The  following  very  general  transformations  come  nata<* 
rally  to  be  mentioned  here.  By  568,  the  differential  of  thb 
TENSOR  of  a  quaternion  is,if  wc  make  for  the  moment,  d^^r, 

dTj  =  lim.  ii{T(y  +  ii-»r)-Tj), 

H-OD 

where,  by  538, 

T  (y  + »-»r)«  t/ {Tg»+ 2ii-»TjTrSU.rKg  +  ii-»Tr») ; 

thus 

dTy-TrSU.rKg-S.rUj-^^S.dyUy -^ 

We  may  deduce  from  this  result  an  expression  for  the  differen- 
tial OF  THE  LOGARITHM  OF  THE  TENSOR  (or  for  the  differential 
of  the  mensor,  547),  of  any  proposed  quaternion ;  and  may  write 
that  expression  as  follows : 

^       Vg  q 
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We  may  also  write,  generally, 

ATq^S.dqKVq^S.dqVKg. 

695,  Again,  since  ^  =  T|7  .U^,  we  have  this  general  expres- 
sion, for  the  d^erential  of  any  quaternion : 

dq^dTq.lJg^Tq.dUq. 
Hence 

dg.lJq'^'^dTq+Tq.dVq.Vq'-K 

But  it  has  just  been  seen  (594)  that 

S(dy.Uj-0  =  dTy; 
it  follows  then  that 

y.dqVq'^^Tq.dlJq.Vq-'; 

or  that  we  may  write  (compare  545), 

^      Vq  q 

This  vector  quotient  is  therefore  an  expression  (compare  548)  for 
the  differential  of  the  logarithm  of  the  versor  of  any  proposed  qua- 
ternion, q.  There  exists  no  very  close  connexion  between  the  - 
foregoing  general  transformations  and  the  following,  which  yet  I 
may  not  find  any  other  and  more  natural  opportunity  of  men-* 
tioning : 

r"  (r^q^)^  q-'  =  U  (Sr  S j+ Vr  Yq)  =  V(rq  +  Kr  Kq) ; 

where  g  and  r  may  denote  any  two  quaternions. 

596.  To  exemplify  the  general  transformation  of  art.  594,  let 
us  resume  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  cited  in  593,  namely, 

T  (ip  +  pic)  =i  ic*  - 1' «  constant. 
Differentiating,  we  find,  by  594, 

0  -  S .  («dp  +  dpic)  (ip  +  pk)"*  ; 

or,  because  K  (ip  +  pic)  ^piA-Kp^ 

0  :=  S .  (idp  +  dpK)  (pi  +  icp) 
=  (i*  +  ic»)  S  .pdp  +  2S .  icpidp 

=  S.{(i«  +  ic0p+2V.Kp<)dp; 
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SO  that 

(«» +  ic*)  /B  +  2V.  Kph  or  (i»  +  icO  p  +  2  V.  ipicj 

is  a  normal  vector  as  before. 

597.  When  in  any  of  the  ways  abore  explained,  we  have 
found  for  the  vector  of  proximity,  Vj  of  the  ellipsoid,  considered  as 
a  function  of  p,  the  expression  given  in  593,  or  any  equivalent 
expression,  we  can  then,  by  the  general  method  of  articles  555^ 
&c.,  or  even  by  less  general  processes,  deduce  this  converse  ex- 
pression for  p,  regarded  as  a  function  of  v : 

p  =  (t»  +  ic*)  V  -  2V.  ivic  +  4  (t  -  ic)-»  V.  ticS .  acv. 

And  then  by  substituting  this  last  expression  in  the  equation 

S.  vp  =  1, 

we  obtain  the  following  equation  of  that  known  and  reciprocal 
ellipsoid,  which  is  the  locue  of  the  termination  of  the  vector  v,  or 
of  the  reciprocal  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the 
tangent  plane : 

1  =  (i»  +  ic«)  v»  -  2S  .  ii/icv  +  4  (i  - ic)-»  (S  .  ticv)». 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  latter  is  not  in  general 
coincident  with  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid  mentioned  in  492,  493, 
494,  495,  of  which  the  vector  was  $,  or  6'v)  and  of  which  the 
mean  semi-axis  was  taken  =  ft,  not  b'^.  With  respect  to  the  known 
and  general  relation  of  reciprocity^  for  any  two  surfaces^  of  which 
one  is  derived  from  the  other  by  thus  taking  reciprocals  ofper^ 
pendicularsy  we  can  easily  prove  it  with  our  present  symbols,  by 
merely  remarking  that  the  equations 

S .  vp  =  c,  S .  vdp  =  0,  pve  S  •  pv  B  c,  S .  pdv  ■*  0. 

598.  The  lately  cited  equation  of  the  original  ellipsoid  offers 
us  an  usefiil  illustration  of  that  extension  of  Taylor*s  Theorem 
which  was  mentioned  in  article  573.  For  if  we  treat  in  it  the  dif- 
ferential dp  as  constant,  we  shall  have  dyjb  =  0,  and 

f(p-^Ap)^fp  +  dfp  +  id^fp; 

which  last  equation  is  accordingly  found  to  be  rigorously  correct, 
where  for  the  first  differential  dfp  we  substitute  its  value  given 
in  593,  and  for  d'/  the  derived  value, 
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Andy  in  this  example,  it  may  be  regarded  as  clear,  that  nothing 
whatever  is  neglected^  and  that  dp  is  not  necessarily  smcM  (com- 
pare 591).  The  finite  developement  recently  given  iotf{p  +  dp) 
is  here  seen  to  be  absolutely  accurate^  whether  the  chordal  vector 
dp  be  supposed  to  be  short  or  long, 

599.  More  generally,  let  us  assume  the  existence  of  the  fol* 
lowing  developement  where  or  is  a  scalar  variable, 

/(?  + ar)  =/o  +  :r/\ +  «»/,  + &c., 

and  seek,  on  that  hypothesis,  to  determine  the  law  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  successive  terms  of  the  series.     We  shall  have, 

/(?  +  Or)-/y=/o; 

f{q  +  Ir)  =/o  +/i  +/,  +  &c. ; 

/(?  +  2r)«/o  +  2/,  +  2»/,  +  &c.; 

/(?  +  3r)=/o  +  3/i  +  3y,  +  &c.; 

Hence, 

/(?  +  I'-) -/(?  +  Or)  =  l/i  + 1«/, -f  1»/,  +  &c. ; 
/(?  +  2r)-/(y+10«(2-l)/i  +  (2»-lO/a  +  &c.; 
fiq  +  3r)  -/(?  +  2r)  =  (3  -  2)f,  +  (3»  -  2«)/,  +  &c. ; 

and  by  pursuing  this  analysis,  it  is  found,  with  ease,  that,  in  a 
known  notation,  if  we  make  r »  ^q,  then 

A«/^  -  A'0»./,  +  A«0> ./,  +  &c. ; 
A»/y-A30»./a+&c.,  &c.; 
and  generally, 

A"y^«  A»0»  ./n  +  A'K)"**  ./„.!  +  A"0»*"  ./,.2  +  &c. 

If  then  we  make  r  =  d^ ,  and  consider  that  by  the  very  process 
OF  SUCCESSIVE  DIFFERENTIATION,  as  thus  extended  to  quater- 
nions from  common  algebra,  or  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
differential  calculus,  the  n"^  differentiatial^  &lfq,  is  necessarily 
that  part  of  the  n'^  difference  which  is  of  the  n^  dimension^  we 
shall  see  that  we  may  write. 
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And  hence  may  be  obtained  the  developement  (oompare  573), 

/(^-fd^)«(i+d+id«+^d»+..-)/y-€yj. 

600.  Another  method  of  conducting  the  analysis  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Assaming  still  the  e^stence  of  the  series,  and  seeking 
only  its  exact  y&mty  we  may  regard  the  differential  d/*  (^r+r)  as 
the  coefficient  of  «* in  the  developement  of/ (9+  r  +  xdy),  if  dr  «  0. 
Making  then  r  s  d^,  and  ddj'  or  d*^  «  0,  we  shall  have  df{q  +  d^) 
B  coefficient  of  x\  in  the  developement  of /(9  +  (l +0;)  d^j ; 
that  is, 

d/o  +  d/,  +  d/,+  .  .  d/,.|+  &c. «/i  +  2/,  +  3/,+  .  .  +  i»/,  +  &c., 

if 

/(5'  +  aMl9)«/e  +  a:»/i +«*/,+  .  .  •-nf/«  +  &c. 

Comparing  then  the  terms  of  corresponding  dimensions,  we  find 
the  general  relation, 

»/ii  =  d/,.i; 
which  gives, 

/i  =  cI/o;/.-id/i-idyo;/.-53d«/o;&c.: 

and  therefore 

as  before. 

601.  The  following  process  may,  however,  be  considered 
more  satisfactory,  as  not  setting  out  with  any  assumption  re- 
specting the  existence  of  a  developement,  and  as  extending  even 
to  cases  where,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  successive  differentials  of 
the  func^n  become  infinite.  The  definition  (568)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing expression  for  what  may  be  called  a  differential  quotient^ 
although  I  prefer  not  calling  it  generally  a  differential  coefficient^ 
because  it  is  not  generally  independent  of  UAq : 

^Aq     it-o  xAq 

where  x  is  still  an  auxiliary  and  scalar  variable^  but  dg,  like  9,  is 
an  arbitrary  and  given  quatet-niony  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  small  tensor.     If  then  the  limit  just  expressed  \}q  finite  (as  it 
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will  usually  be),  and  if  we  assign  any  small  value  to  x,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  of  the^fr^^  order^  we  shall  have  the  equation, 

Mm.  xr^{/{q  A- adq)''fq-xdfq]^0; 

and  the  expression  within  the  brackets  may  be  said  to  be  smallf 
of  an  order  higher  than  thejirsi.  More  generally,  let  d*j  =  0,  and 
let  the  successive  differentials  of/17,  as  for  as  d*/^,  be  supposed 
finite ;  I  say  that  the  expression, 

*«-/(?+«d?)-/?-«4/?-i«*dy?--  •  •  -273::^  ^"-^^^ 

is  small  relatively  to  the  small  scalar  x,  of  an  order  higher  than 
the  f^;  or  that  if  we  make  D  «  -r-,  we  shall  have  not  only  «»  »  0, 

but 

Dsn^O,  Z)»#n»0,  .  .  .i)*#„-0,  when  «  =  0. 

In  other  words,  it  is  asserted  that,  if  x  be  thus  made  to  vanish 
after  the  differentiations,  we  shall  have, 

Df(q  +  xdq)^dfq,  D'/C?  +  «d j)  -  d»/y,  .  .  . 
and  finally, 

JD^f(q  +  xdq)  =  d"^. 

In  iact  the  general  definition  of  article  668  gives  here, 

2y(y  +  «ly)  =  Hm.£{/(y+a?dy+^d9)-/(2  +  »d?)) 
=  lim  •y-*{/(j  +  «dgr  +  ydy) -/{q-^xdq)]  j 

Jf-O 

but  by  the  same  definition,  this  latter  limit  is  also  the  value  of 
the  differential  df(qA-xdq)f  if  d  be  supposed  to  operate  only  on 
9,  but  not  on  d 9,  nor  on  or.  With  these  suppositions,  we  have, 
therefore,  the  equation 

Df{q  +  xdq)  -  d/(y  +  xdq) ; 

and  consequently  (d;  being  still  treated  as  constant), 

Dy  (5  +  xiq)  =  d»/( J  +  xdq),  .  .  .  D^'/iq  +  xdq)  -  d«/  (j  +  xdq). 

Making  then  a-0  after  the  differentiations,  we  see  that  the  first 
II  differential  coefficients  of  the  polynome  Snj  taken  with  respect 
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to  Xj  vanish  as  was  asserted,  at  least  if  the  first  it  differentials  of 
the  function /jf  are  finite :  or  that  this  polynome  ««  is  small  of 
an  order  higher  than  the  n^^  if  x  he  considered  as  small  of  the 
first  order:  which  is  one  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem  as  extended 
in  this  calculus  to  quaternions. 

602.  From  the  remarks  in  recent  articles  (591,  &c.)  it  appears 
that  the  symbol  dp  may  be  used  in  at  least  two  principal  senses^ 
in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  surfaces :  for  it  may  represent  a 
TANGENT,  or  it  may  represent  a  chord,  according  as  we  choose 
that  it  shall  be  regarded  as  9i  function,  ^t,  of  a  scalar  variable^  i, 
or  as  a  vector  satisfying  the  differenced  (not  differentiated)  egma^ 
tion  of  the  surface^  which  may  be  written  thus, 

/(A>  +  dp)«/t>; 
or  thus, 

A//0  «  0,  where  Ap  =  d/t). 

When  used  in  the  first  sense,  we  have,  rigorously,  by  the  demon- 
stration in  592,  and  by  our  use  of  the  symbol  v, 

0  =  d/p  =  2S.vdp; 

and  it  would  be  improper  to  add  any  other  term,  by  way  of  tm- 
proving  the  approximation  :  for  such  addition  would  change  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  dp,  and  would  prevent  it  from  being  truly 
that  which  it  was  designed  to  be.  But,  at  another  time,  it  may 
be  convenient,  after  warning  given,  to  use  the  symbol  dp  in  that 
second  sense,  in  which  it  denotes  a  chordal  (and  not  a  tangential) 
vector,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  some  given  vector  p,  to  the 
extremity  of  some  variable  vector  p  +  dp,  these  two  vectors  being 
here  obliged  only  to  terminate  each  somewhere  on  the  surface, 
and  the  second  being  otherwise  arbitrary.  And  then  the  recent 
equation  of  linear  form  (0  =  2S  .  vdp)  will  not  in  general  be  oc- 
curate.  We  must,  then,  add  other  terms,  more  or  fewer  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  approximation  required,  and  obtained  from 
the  extended  form  of  Taylor's  theorem,  or  from  some  other  mode 
of  developing  the  function  f{p  +  dp).  Of  these  new  terms,  the 
first,  by  that  extended  theorem,  may  be  thus  written,  with  the 
same  signification  of  v  as  before : 

^d^fp  -  S  .  dvdp ; 
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where  dv  is  a  linear  function  of  dp.  If  we  go  no  farther  than 
this  new  term  of  the  developement,  we  shall  have  the  following 
equation : 

0  =  2S  .  vd/o  +  S  .  dyun> ; 

which  tvould  be  rigorously  true  (compare  598)  with  the  present 
sense  of  dp  as  a  finite  and  chordal  vector,  if  the  surface  were  one  of 
the  second  order  only.  For  example,  if /p  =  -  p'  =  a\  so  that  the 
surface  is  a  sphere  round  the  origin,  with  a  radius  a  a»  we  find  by 
differentiation  that  v  =  -p,  dv^-dp,  and  the  recent  formula  be- 
comes, 

0=-2S.pdp-dp«,  orS^=l,  ifAp  =  dp; 

which  is  accordingly  true  (compare  4 14),  for  any  chord  Ap  or  dp 
whatever  of  the  sphere,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  because 
the  projection  of  the  inward  diameter  -  2p  on  the  chord  Ap  coin- 
cides with  the  chord  itself.  But  if  the  given  surface  be  of  an 
order  higher  than  the  second^  then  we  can  only  say  that  it  ap- 
proximately satisfies,  by  its  chords,  the  equation 

0=2S.  vdp+S.dvdp, 

namely,  by  those  chords  which  are  drawn  to  points  upon  the  sur- 
face, not  far  from  the  given  extremity  of  p.  In  rigour,  for  the 
given  surface  itself^  we  must  add,  or  conceive  added,  an  *'  &c." 
after  the  term  S .  di/dp,  or  must  actually  append  some  additional 
terms,  of  the  third  or  higher  dimensions:  all  singularities  of 
form  being  at  present  kept  out  of  view. 

603.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  however,  that  when  dp  is  thus 
treated  as  a  finite  vector,  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  p,  the  last 
written  equation  represents  an  osculating  surface  of  the  se- 
cond ORD?^R,  which  has  contact  of  that  order  mth  the  proposed 
surface,  in  every  direction^  at  the  same  termination  of  p.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  only  required  to  secure  this  sort  of  osculation^  or  this 
complete  contact  of  the  second  order ^  we  may  introduce,  at  plea- 
sure, as  follows,  another  arbitrary  term  into  the  equation,  and 
may  write  it  thus: 

2S  •  vdp  +  S  •  dvdp  =  S  .  vdpS  .  wdp  ; 

2q 
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where  tu  is  any  arbitrary,  but  constant,  vector.  Accordingly,  in 
co-ordinates,  the  nine  disposable  constants,  or  coefficients  of  the 
equation  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  are  not  alljixed  by  the 
9ix  conditions  of  the  contact  recently  considered:  there  still  re- 
main three  constants  of  the  ordinary  (or  scalar)  kind  disposable, 
which  are  here  all  included  in  the  one  vector  constant,  «r. 

604,  The  given  and  osculating  surfaces  being  seen  to  have, 
relatively  to  each  other,  the  same  curvature  in  every  direction^ 
we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  this  common  curvature  is,  for 
any  one  proposed  direction.  Dividing,  for  this  purpose,  the 
double  of  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  tangent  plane,  by 
the  square  of  the  length  of  the  chord,  and  taking  the  limit  of  the 
quotient,  we  find, 

curvature  of  section  » lim  (~  2S  .Uvdp  -^  Td/>*) 
-.       2S .  vdp    ,.     /-  S .  dvdpV  ^ 

But  also,  if  <r  denote  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
circle,  for  any  proposed  and  normal  section  of  the  surfEice,  we 
have, 

curvature  of  section  « . 

Comparing  these  expressions  for  the  cuifvature,  of  which  each  is 
positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  deviation  from  the  tangent 
plane,  for  any  near  point  of  the  supposed  normal  section,  has  the 
direction  of +  v  or  of-v,  we  arrive  at  the  following  formula, 
which  appears  to  me  an  important  one, 

1/  dv 

p-G        ap 

the  second  member  being  understood  to  denote  a  limits  if  dp  still 
denote  a  chord. 

605.  The  following  is  another  way  of  arriving  at  the  same 
result.    The  equation, 

0  =  2S  .  vdp +^dp% 

may  represent  any  sphere,  touching  the  given  surface  at  the  given 
point,  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  scalar  coefficient  g,  regarded  as 
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an  arbitrary  constant.  If  we  now  inquire  in  tohai  directions 
does  this  tangent  sphere  cut  the  given  surface,  or  its  osculatrix 
of  the  second  order,  we  are  conducted  to  the  equation, 

gdp^  =  S .  dvdpj  or  ^  =  S  -p, 
dp 

with  the  condition  that  dp  is  ultimately  a  tangential  vector.  This 
last  equation  may  be  regarded  as  immediately  determining  a  cone 
of  the  second  degree;  and  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  directions^ 
in  which  this  cone  is  cut  by  the  plane 

S  .  vdp  «  0, 

that  is,  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  given  surface,  are  precisely 
the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  directions  of  intersection  of  the 
sphere  with  the  surface,  or  the  two  directions  of  osculation  of 
that  sphere.  Conversely,  if  the  sphere  be  required  to  osculate 
in  a  given  direction,  Udp,  we  have  only  to  deduce  the  value  of  ^, 
by  the  recent  formula,  as  a  Junction  qf  Udp,  and  then  substi- 
tute the  g,  thus  found,  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  which  may 
be  written  thus, 

0-2S-Jl+^; 
Ap 

Ap  being  here  used,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  to  denote 
a  chord  of  the  sphere,  drawn  from  the  point  of  osculation.  Eli- 
minating in  this  way  the  coefficient  ^,  we  obtain  the  following 
equation  of  the  sphere : 

Ap        cip 

And  by  then  making  Ap  «  2  (<T-p)f  to  express  that  Ap  is  a  dia* 
meter  of  the  sphere,  a  being  still  the  vector  of  its  centre^  we  are 
again  conducted  to  the  important  and  general  formula, 

V       ^dv 
p-a        dp 

in  which  the  second  member  is  generally  a  function  of  Udp,  and 
so  depends  on  the  direction  of  osculation, 

606.  To  exemplify  this  formula,  for  the  case  of  a  given  ellip- 
soid,  or  other  central  surface  of  the  second  order,  let  its  equation 

2q2 
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be/(/o)»ly  where  v«^(/>),  &e.»  as  in  several  former  articles. 
Then  (see  686)  dv  =  ^(dp);    S.dvdp^f(dp)^Tdp*f{Udp); 

and  the  general  formula  becomes =/(Udp),  giving  a-  p- 

a-p 

TT^T-^'-     But  (see  again  685)  we  have  Tv^PS /(Udp)  = 

D'*i  therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section 
=  T  (a-  p)  =  D' .  P"* :  that  is,  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  square 
of  the  semi-diameter  parallel  to  the  direction  of  osculation,  di- 
vided by  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  the  tan- 
gent plane. 

€07.  In  general,  for  any  surface,  it  may  be  shewn  by  one 
process,  that  one  member,  and  by  another  process  that  the  otAer 
member,  of  the  equation 

SS.di;d/o»2S.dyS<V, 

is  the  coefficient  of  x^y^  in  the  developement  of  the  function, 

/(/t>  +  a?dp  +  y8dp). 

It  follows  therefore  that  these  two  members  are  equal,  or  that 
we  have,ybr  any  surface^  the  equation, 

S  .  Sdi/dp  ■>  S .  dvSdp. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  as  concerns  the  notation  employed, 
that  the  vector  v  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  p,  its  diffe- 
rential dv  becomes  a  linear  and  vector  Junction  of  dp,  which  may 
however  involve  p  also:  but  that  in  passing  to  the  variation  Sdv^ 
of  this  differential  of  v,  we  here  conceive  the  symbol  S  to  operate 
only  on  d/o,  and  not  on  p.  Thus  having  found,  Ist,  dfp  «  2S .  vdp, 
as  in  575;  2nd,  from  this,  an  expression  of  the  form  v^^p; 
and  3rd,  dv«*)^  (dp,  p) ;  the  plan  of  the  notation,  and  the  linear 
form  of  the  function  ^,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  dp,  enable  us 
to  write,  4th,  Bdv  « xp  (Sdp,  p).  And  then  the  theorem  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is,  that 

S  .  dp^p  (Sdp,  p)  =  S .  Sdp^p  (dp,  p) ; 

or  that  for  any  two  vectors^  a  and  r,  and  for  any  form  of  the  sca- 
lar functionyfi  the  vector  function  ^  must  satisfy  the  condition, 

S  .  r^  (a,  p)  =  S  •  in/»  (r,  p). 
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In  the  example  of  the  ellipsoid^  ij^p  was  itself  a  linear  function  of 
p,  80  that  }p  (dp,  p)  was  =  ^dp ;  and  accordingly,  for  this  sur&ce, 
we  foundy  in  476,  a  formula  which  may  be  written  thus: 

S  .  T<p<T  =  S .  (r<pT  =y*(o',  t). 

608.  By  operating,  as  above,  with  S  only  on  d/o,  and  on  dv  so 
far  as  it  involves  dp,  but  not  as  it  may  involve  p  also,  we  find, 
with  the  help  of  the  general  formula  of  the  last  article, 

d/t)*8S-T-  =  S  .  dv  (Sdpdo  -  d/oSdo)  dp ; 
dp 

remembering  that  (compare  571 )»  by  the  analogy  of  the  opera- 
tions d  and  S,  the  variation  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quaternion  is, 
generally, 

so  that  we  have  here, 

S.dp'^^-dp'.Bdp.dp-K 
But 

Sdpdp  -  dpSdp  =  2  V.  Sdpdp  =  2dp»  V  ^; 

therefore  (permuting  cyclically  under  S,  and  dividing  by  dp*)  we 
have 

8S^=2S.dp-dvV^. 
It  may  be  noted  that  (compare  595), 

and  that  therefore  the  recent  formula  may  be  thus  written, 

8St^  =  -  2Tdp->S  .di;8Udp,  because  dp'Tdp  =-  Tdp-». 
dp 

609.  To  interpret  these  results,  I  observe  that  because  v  ia 
perpendicular  to  both  dp  and  Sdp,  therefore  V.  Sdpdp'^  must  have 
the  direction  of  ±  v ;  and  that  consequently  the  supposition 

8S  j^  =  0,  gives  0  =  S .  vdvdp. 
Of  these  two  formulae,  the  former,  by  604,  expresses  the  condi- 
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tion  for  the  osculating  sphere  being  iiiegreaieei  or  least  possible : 
or,  more  accurately,  for  the  centre  of  that  sphere  attaining  for  a 
moment  a  stationary  position^  while  the  direction  of  osculation 
varies.  The  latter  formula  expresses  that  dv,  or  that  v+  dv,  is 
coplanar  with  v  and  with  dp ;  or  that  two  near  normals  intersect. 
And  thus  is  reproduced  the  well-known  theorem,  that  the  greatest 
and  least  spheres  which  osculate  to  a  surface^  do  so  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  LINES  OF  CURVATURE.  We  might  derive  the  same 
interpretation  from  the  formula, 

0-5.dv8Udp, 

by  considering  that  the  tangential  vector  SUdp  is  perpendicular 
at  once  to  the  normal  v,  and  to  the  tangent  Ud/>;  since  then  it  is 
perpendicular  also  to  dv,  we  must  have 

dv  III  V,  dp, 
as  before* 

610.  The  form  recently  found,  for  the  differential  equation  of 
the  lines  of  curvature^  namely, 

0  =  S .  vdvd/o,  gives  dp  X  V.  vdv  ; 

and  thereby  reconducts  to  a  theorem  of  Dupin,  that  the  tangent 
to  a  line  cf  curvature  is  perpendicular  to  its  conjuoate 
TANGENT.  For,  in  general,  the  vector  V.  vdv,  as  being  perpen- 
dicular both  to  V  and  to  v  +  dy,  has  the  direction  of  the  intersect 
tion  of  the  two  consecutive  tangent  planes^  whose  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  given  surface  have  for  vectors  p  and  dp ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  has  the  direction  of  the  rectilinear  generatrix  of 
THE  ci(icuMscRiBED  DEVELOPABLE,  which  touchcs  the  sur&oe 
along  the  element  dp  :  it  has,  therefore,  in  Dupin's  phraseology, 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  conjugate  to  this  element^  or  to  the 
corresponding  tangent,  Udp.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  the 
curve  of  the  second  order ^  which  has  been  called  by  the  same 
eminent  geometrician  the  indicatrix  of  the  curvature  of  a  given 
surface,  at  a  given  point,  may  be  expressed,  in  our  symbols,  by 
the  system  of  two  equations, 

S  .  vdp  bO,  S  .  dvdp  e  constant. 

The  differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  may  also  be 
thus  written, 
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0-V.dpdUy; 

and,  under  this  last  fornix  it  is  easily  seen  to  contain  a  theorem 
of  Mr.  Dickson,  namely,  that  if  two  surfaces  cut  each  other 
along  a  common  linb  of  curvaturb,  they  do  so  under  a  con- 
stant anglb:  for  the  differential  of  the  cosine  of  this  angle  is 

dSU.vv  =  S.UvdUy+S.dUvUv'-0, 

each  term  here  separately  vanishing. 

61 1.  In  obtaining  (see  602)  by  the  extension  of  Taylor's  se- 
ries, the  term  S  .  dvd/o,  of  the  developement  of/(p+  dp),  as  the 
half  of  the  differential  of  the  preceding  term  28 .  vdp,  we  treated 
dp  as  constant^  according  to  the  general  rules  of  articles  573,  &c. 
But  when  this  term  has  been  thus  obtained^  it  is  allowed  to  iranS' 

form  it  as  follows,  treating  p  now  as  the  vector  of  a  curve  upon 
the  surface,  or  as  a  Junction  of  a  scalar  variable  (compare  574, 
591): 

0  =  dS  •  vdp  =  S  .  dvdp  +  S  •  vd*p ;  S  .  dvdp  =  -  S  .  vd'p. 

The  formula  (605)  for  the  centre  of  an  osculating  sphere  comies 
thus  to  be  transformed  as  follows : 

-JL- a  S  ^^  =  S  — ^  • 
(T-p         dp'         ta-p* 

if  o>  be  (as  in  589)  the  vector  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating  cir^ 
cle  to  the  curve  in  which  p  terminates,  and  which  may  be  here 
conceived  to  be  a  plane  and  oblique  section  of  the  surface.  The 
logic  of  this  very  simple  process  of  calculation  might  deserve,  and 
would  support,  a  stricter  scrutiny.  For  (he  present  I  content 
myself  with  observing  that  the  result  is  an  expression  for  the 
theorem  of  Meusnier,  referred  to  in  the  article  last  mentibned ; 
since  it  shews,  on  multiplying  by  the  scalar  (<r~p)  v'S  that 

l«b =-, U  =  b ,  <r-wJ.o>-p, 

w-p  w-p 

and  therefore  that  the  centre  of  the  osculating  circle  (to  the  ob- 
lique section)  is  the  projection  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
sphere  (to  the  surface)^  on  the  absolute  normal  to  the  curve. 

612.  The  formula  of  604,  or  605^  for  the  curvature  of  any 
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normal  section,  may  be  verified,  and  might  have  been  derived,  by 
the  following  geometrical  considerations.  It  is  permitted,  in  that 
formula,  to  change  v  to  nvf  where  n  is  any  scalar  multiplier;  be- 
cause S.  i;dnd|o~'  =  0,  if  dp  be  a  tangential  vector.  We  may 
therefore  dispose  of  the  length  of  u  at  pleasure,  provided  that  we 
retain  its  normal  direction;  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry,  we  may  transport  it,  parallel  to  itself,  to  any  position  we 
choose.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  v  to  denote  here  that  portion  of 
the  normal  which  terminates  at  the  surface^  but  begins  at  any  as- 
sumed transversal  plane^  and  the  formula  of  604  will  still  hold 
good.  Now  let  this  plane  be  drawn  through  the  centre  c  of  the 
sphere  which  osculates  at  a  given  point  p,  in  the  given  directicm 
of  an  element  pp';  and  let  it  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at 
p.  Let  also  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  near  point  p'  of  the 
section  be  cut  by  this  transversal  plane  in  the  point  c\  near  to  c. 
Then,  considering  the  differentials  as  infinitesimals,  or  suppress- 
ing what  must  disappear  at  the  limit,  and  denoting  by  a  +  da  the 
vector  of  c',  as  a  in  the  formula  denotes  the  vector  of  c,  we  shall 
have 

v  «=  CP  =  p  -  <r,  dv  =  c'p'  -  CP  «=  pp'-  cc'  =  dp  -  da; 

therefore,  with  this  construction  for  v,  the  formula  becomes, 

p-o"        dp  \  dp/         dp 

and  shews  that 

da  ±  dp,  or  cc'  J.  pp'. 

But  we  have  also,  by  the  construction, 

cc'±  CP;  therefore  cc'j.  cpp'; 

that  is,  the  point  c  is  the  projection  of  the  point  c',  and  the  line 
cp'  is  the  projection  of  the  line  cV,  on  the  plane  cpp'.  In  other 
words,  this  interpretation  of  the  formula  shews,  that  *^  ifthenor^ 
mal  to  the  surface  at  a  near  point  (p')  of  the  section  be  projected 
ON  THE  GIVEN  NORMAL  PLANE  (cpp'),  this  projection  (cp*)  wiU 
CROSS  THE  GIVEN  NORMAL  (cp)  til  the  Centre  (cy  of  the  sphere 
which  osculates  in  the  direction  of  the  section"  Now  this  result 
might  have  been  foreseen^  by  a  very  simple  geometrical  reason- 
ing.    For  if,  at  any  point  p',  near  orfar^  upon  the  section,  we 
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draw,  Isty  the  tangent  to  that  section ;  2nd,  the  normal  to  that 
curve  in  its  own  plane ;  and  3rd,  the  normal  to  the  surface,  then 
these  two  latter  normals  will  both  be  perpendicular  to  the  tan- 
gent, and  therefore  their  plane  will  be  so;  and  the  normal  to- the 
surfacei  when  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  section,  will  become 
the  normal  to  the  curve.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  p' 
is  infinitely  near  to  a  given  point  p  of  the  same  section,  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  at  f  intersects  the  airts  cd  of  the  circle  which 
osculates  to  the  section  at  p  ;  or  that  its  projection  crosses  the 
normal  cp  in  the  centre  c  of  that  circle.  Conversely  if  we  had 
begun  by  seeing,  geometrically,  that  this  projected  and  near  nor- 
mal thus  crosses  the  given  normal  in  this  centre,  we  might  have 
inferred  that,  in  the  notation  of  the  present  article,  cc'j.  pp',  or 
dV  ±  dp,  and  thence  have  obtained  the  formula  of  604,  at  least 
for  the  case  when  v  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  as  above.  But 
this  restriction  would  be  removed  by  changing  v  to  ftv,  as  before. 
The  formula  might  therefore  in  this  way  have  been  proved  to  be 
generally  true.  I  shall  not  delay  you  by  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  employed,  to  assign  the  known  law  of  the 
variation  of  curvature  in  passing  from  one  section  of  a  surface  to 
another. 

613.  Suppose  now  that  the  vector  of  the  given  surface  is  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

namely,  as  some  known  vector  function  of  some  two  scalar  varia- 
bles, X  and  ^,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  two  rectangular  co- 
ordinates, usually  so  denoted.  We  shall  then  have  expressions  of 
the  forms, 

Ap  ^pAx  +  p^dy,  dp'  «=  p^dx  +  p/dy,  dp,  =  pi  Ax  +  p^dy, 

p',  p,yp\  p,\  p^  being  five  new  vectors,  of  which  the  two  first  are 
tangential  to  the  surface,  so  that  we  may  write, 

V  =  V.  p'p^^  S .  vp'  =  0,  S .  vp,=  0. 
Hence 

d^p  =  p"Ax^  +  2p;AxAy  +  p^dy'  +  p'd'a?  +  p,d^, 

A^x  and  d'y  being  introduced,  to  express  that  x  and  y  are  consi- 
dered as  being,  for  any  one  curve  upon  the  surface,  functions  of 
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some  one  independent  variable,  which  may  (if  we  think  proper) 
be  supposed  to  be  the  arc  of  that  curve.  Operating  by  S  •  v,  we 
find, 

S .  vd^p  =  S  .  vp".  da:*  +  2S .  v/)/ .  Acdy  +  S .  vp^ .  dy*, 
d*x  and  d'y  going  off.     Making  then 

Uv      ^  ' 

-^^  =  72% 

<F-p 

so  that  R  is,  by  604,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section, 
and  is  positive  when  the  deviation  of  a  near  point  of  that  section 
from  the  tangent  plane  has  the  same  direction  as  v ;  and  obsenr- 
ing  that,  by  the  present  article, 

d/)«  =  /o'«da:«  +  2S .  ppjdxAy  +  /t>/dy» ; 

we  find  that  the  formula  of  611,  or  the  following, 

2J-'d/t>«=S.Uvd«|o, 
becomes 

0  =  AAx"  +  2Sdardy  +  Cdy*, 
where -4=2J-y»-S./Ui/,fi  =  2J-»S.|o>,-S.|o;Uv, 

For  the  lines  of  curvature, 

AAx  +  BAy^Oy  Sd«  +  Cdy«0;  . 

and,  therefore,  to  determine  the  extreme  curvatures  jRf  %  jR^'S 
we  have  the  quadratic  equation, 

£»-^C=0. 

I.- 
Hence  what  is  called  by  Gauss  the  mbasurb  of  curvature  of 

the  surface,  namely « the  product  of  the  reciprocals  of  its  two  ex- 
treme radii  of  curvature,  being  the  product  of  the  roots  of  this 
quadratic  equation,  has  for  expression,  in  our  present  symbols, 

iJx-*  iJa"^  «  i;-»{(S .  p:\3vy  -  S .  /UvS  :p\3v] ; 

because 

v'-.(V.p'p,)»  =  (S.p>,)«-p'V,». 

We  may  also  write,  with  equal  generality,  because  v"'  =  -  Tv"% 
this  still  more  simple  expression. 
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i2f«ii.-«=se!se--fseiT 

V         V      \      v/ 


614.  To  exemplify  this  general  process,  and  to  compare  it 
ivith  known  results,  let  us  take  the  expression  for  p  which  has  so 
often  occurred  already,  namely,  p^ix+jy+kZf  in  which  xyz  de- 
note three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  z  is  now  regarded  as  a 
function  of  x  and  y.     Then  making,  as  is  commonly  done, 

dz^pdx-^qdyf  dp  =  rda;  +  *dy,  dq^^sdx-^tiyj 
we  find  for  the  five  vectors,  />'  •  .  p^,  the  expressions : 

/t>'=f  +  *p,  p,^j'^kq;  p'^-kr,  pl^ks,  p^^ki. 
Hence,  by  the  foregoing  article, 

v^V.pp,--h-ip^jq\  v-»-(l+p»+y«)-*  («P+i?-*); 

se!= — ""- — 5  s^ '-^  ;  se^- i ; 

V     l+p'  +  g'        V     l+p'  +  y'        V     l+/>'  +  9* 
so  that  we  are  conducted  finally  to  the  known  value, 

616.  The  general  formula  of  article  613  may  be  thus  written : 

—  v*i2r'ili'*  =  (S  .  vpiy -  S  .  v/o^S .  vp^\ 

where  if  we  make  for  abridgment, 

«  =  - P^'if^-  S  .  ppj,  g  =  -p/, 

and  denote  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of  these  three  sca- 
lars,  taken  with  respect  to  x  and  y,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  fore- 
going, as  follows, 

6'=-  2S .  pp\fr.'-  s .  p>;-  s.p''p^,ff'«'-2S.pp;, 

we  shall  have,  by  the  general  principles  of  this  calculus,  because 
v=Y.pp^i  the  transformations: 

2(S.vpO'=2yV-«.S.yp,p;  +  i/S.Vp;;v»-/»-.6(7; 
2S.vp''S.vp^^2v'S.p\-i'(g''20S.vpp'-¥ff,S.vpy; 
2S .  vp.pl^ge^-f^^  2S  •  vppl^fe-  eg^ 
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and  finally, 

2(s.p>„-p;')=«»-2/:'+/, 

if,  by  the  same  analogy  of  notation,  we  write, 

and  -/;  =  S .pW  +  S  .p,p;4  ^;«+  S.p^p,. 

It  follows  then  that  the  measure  ofcurvature^  Ri^Rt^j  drprnds 
ONLY  ON  THE  THREE  SCALARS,  «,/,  ^,  which  enter  as  coefficients 
into  the  following  expression  for  the  square  of  the  length 

OF  A  LINEAR  ELEMENT, 

Td/[>«  =  eAx^  +  2J&xAy  +  gAy\ 

and  on  their  partial  differential  coefficients,  of  the  first 
and  second  orders  (namely,  on  all  of  the  first,  but  only  three  oi 
the  second  order),  taken  with  respect  to  the  two  independent 
and  scalar  variables,  x  and  y:  that  is,  altogether,  on  the  twelve 
scalars, 

e,f,g\  e\f,gf\  e„f^g,\  e^,f,,g\ 

And  thus  is  reproduced,  in  a  different  notation,  and  by  a  different 
method,  but  with  perhaps  suflicient  simplicity,  regard  being  had 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  what  has  been  justly  called  by 
Gauss,  a  most  important  theorem  {theorema  gravissimum)  : 
namely,  that  Theorem  which  was  discovered  by  himself,  respect- 
ing the  constancy  of  what  he  has  named  (as  above)  the  mea- 
sure OF  CURVATURE  of  any  surface^  at  any  pointy  when  the  sur- 
face is  treated  as  an  infinitely  thin,  and  flexible,  but  inex- 
TENSiBLE  SOLID,  and  is  conceived  to  be  unrolled^  or  otherwise 
transformed,  as  such;  each  linear  element  of  the  surface 
retaining  its  length  during  the  process.  The  letters  e,/,  ^,  of  the 
present  article,  answer  to  the  symbols  £,  F,  G,  in  the  notation 
of  the  Memoir  referred  to  :  in  which  also  the  two  independent  va- 
riables are  denoted  by  p  and  j,  instead  of  x  and  y. 

616.  Conceive  now  that  x  denotes  the  length  of  the  geodetic 
line  drawn  to  the  end  p  of  p,  from  some  fixed  point  a  upon  the 
surface ;  and  let  y  be  the  angle  which  the  line  so  drawn  makes,  at 
that  fixed  point,  with  a  fixed  tangent  to  the  surface  there;  the 
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suggestion  of  these  two  scalar  co-ordinates  being  taken  from  the 
Memoir  of  Gauss.  By  retaining^  unchanged,  but  infinitesimally 
altering  x^  we  move  along  the  geodetic  line  ap,  through  a  linear 
element,  pdxy  of  which  the  length  =  dx ;  thus 

Tp'=  1,  p»  =  -  1 ;  ^  =  1,  6=0,  6  =  0,  e^^^O; 

and  p  is  seen  to  be  an  unit  vector,  in  the  direction  of  the  last- 
mentioned  element.  Again,  by  infinitely  little  altering*;^,  without 
making  any  change  in  x*  we  move  from  p  along  a  trajectory 
which  cuts  perpendicularly  the  various  geodetics  issuing  from  a, 
through  a  linear  element  pjiy^  of  which  the  direction  is  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  element  pix ;  thus 

ftJ.P.S./>p,=  0;/=0,/'  =  0,/  =  0,/'-0; 

and  instead  of  the  expression  v^V-pp^j  we  may  write  simply 
V  =  pp,.     As  a  verification  we  have  now, 

0  =  S .  pp"  =  S .  p'/t>/= S  .  pV,  ;  p±  p'i  p'^l.  p,,  p"  I  V ; 

and  finally, 

V.vp"=0, 

as,  by  the  supposed  geodetic  character  of  the  lines  for  which  y  is 
constant,  and  the  constant  length  of  the  element  pdxy  we  ought 
(by  579)  to  find.  Now,  without  any  restriction  on  c,  /,  ^,  or  on 
their  partial  differential  coefficients,  the  calculations  of  the  pre- 
ceding article  give  this  equation  (differing  only  in  notation  from 
the  formula  obtained  by  Gauss),  to  determine  the  measure  of 
curvature : 

4  (eg-f^y  R,'^  Ri'^e{g''-2g^r-^ff,e) 

+/(^V.-^y-26,/-2i^/'-f4//) 

^9(e;-2ey^^e'g')-2(eg-/^)  (6,,-2/>/). 

Introducing  then  the  values  of  the  present  article  for  e,  /,  &c., 
and  making  also 

g^mS  fl^  =  2mm' ,  g"  =  2mm^  +  2ni\ 

we  find  that  the  measure  of  curvature  comes' to  be  expressed  as 
follows  (agreeing  again  substantially  with  an  important  result  of 
Gauss) : 

B,{^  Ri'  =  ( |-Y  - 1^ « -  w-i  m%  where  m  =  Tp. 
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The  same  conclusion  might  of  course  have  been  more  raptdlj 
obtained,  by  using  earlier  the  special  system  of  co-ordinatea  em- 
ployed in  the  present  article. 

617.  With  the  recent  significations  of  x  and  y^  let  as  now 
conceive  that  those  two  scalar  co-ordinates  belong  to  a  variable 
point  of  some  new  geodetic  curve  on  the  same  surfsice,  not  pass- 
ing throus^h  the  given  point  a  ;  and  let  she  the  care  of  that  carve, 
measured  from  some  assumed  point  b  thereon.  Then,  by  613, 
if  we  write, 

Ac^a'd*,  dy=y'd*,  d»*«0,  d«a:=ard^,  d^^f/'d^, 

we  shall  have 

where  by  679,  613, 

d'p  1  V  ±  pi  and  therefore  S  pd^p  =0 ; 

but  we  have  now, 

p^--l,  S.p'p,^Oi  S.pV-0,  S./>»0, 
S  .  p'p^^ "■  S  .  ppI  =  mm' ; 

thus  the  general  differential  equation  of  a  geodetic  on  the  sarlace 
becomes 

oT^mniy^  or t/  =  - my, 

if  we  write,  as  we  may, 

a;'»co8v,  j/«i»"*sint?,  «*«-i;'sint?, 

where  v  is  the  angle  apb  or  qpp',  between  the  direction  of  the 
element  pp'  or  ds  of  the  geodetic  curve  bp  prolonged  'at  the 
point  p,  or  (x,  y),  and  the  element  pq  or  do;  of  the  other  geodetic 
line  AP»  prolonged  at  the  same  point.  We  may  also  express  the 
last  result  as  follows : 

dt? «  -  m'dy ;  or  thus,  St?  =  -  m'Sy, 

if  we  employ  the  symbol  S  to  denote  the  passage  from  the  first 
geodetic  line  (y)  to  a  near  geodetic  line  (y  +  S^),  and  reserve  d 
to  signify  motion  along  the  line  ap  or  {y)  itself.  In  whatever  no- 
tation the  result  may  be  expressed,  it  is  essentially  equivalent  to 
one  which  Gauss  obtained,  by  an  entirely  different  process  of  cat- 
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culatioo,  in  the  Memoir  already  referred  to :  which  was  pre- 
sented, in  1827,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  has  re- 
cently been  reprinted,  with  very  valuable  comments  and  addi- 
tions, by  M.  Liouville  (Paris,  1850),  in  the  Second  Part  of  a 
work,' entitled  <<  Application  de  T Analyse  a  la  Geometric;"  the 
First  Part  of  the  work  being,  in  fact,  a  Fifth  Edition  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Treatise  of  that  name  by  Monge. 

618.  To  see  clearly  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  last  articles,  let  us  conceive  that  np  and  PQ^are 
two  small,  successive,  and  equal  elements  of  the  geodetic  line 
AP ;  and  that  nNi,  pPi,  qQi,  are  three  small  geodetic  perpendi- 
culars to  that  line  (y),  erected  at  the  three  successive  points  n, 
p,  Q,  and  continued  to  meet,  in  Ni,  Pi,  Qi,  a  near  geodetic  line 
(y  +  ^y)*  which  issues  from  the  same  fixed  point  a.     Then 

in8^  =  ^8y=Tp,8y=pPi; 

and  the  expression  found  in  article  616  for  the  measure  of  curva- 
ture becomes, 

NP.PQ.PPj 

it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  ultimate  value  of  this  quo- 
tient is  to  be  taken.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  last  formula  of 
617,  we  may  conceive  that  pp'  is  an  element  of  the  new  geodetic 
considered  in  that  article,  intercepted  between  the  lines  (y)  and 
(y  +  8^) ;  and  then,  if  pq  be  still  an  element  (da:)  of  the  line  ap 
or  (y)  prolonged,  the  theorem  expressed  by  that  formula  is,  that 

QPP'-  AP'P  =  (qQi  -  PPi)  -^  PQ  ; 

the  recent  significations  of  Pi  and  Qi  being  retained.  With  qua- 
ternion symbols,  the  two  results  may  be  denoted  as  follows  : 

72-1/2-1      <^'T8p  dT8p 

^^^'    ^dj^O^'^^'-'TdiT' 

where  d  still  refers  to  motion  along  the  original  geodetic  line 
AP,  and  8  to  passage /rom  that  line  to  a  near  one.  The  results 
may  also  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  two  near  normal  sections 
of  a  sur&ce,  npq  and  NiPiQi,  considered  as  cui^  in  p  and  p', 
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by  a  third  normal  section,  or  new  normal  plane  to  the  surface. 
And  there  are  other  modes  of  illustrating  and  even  of  deducing 
the  same  results  geometrically^  on  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
delay. 

619.  Conceive  now  that  qq'  is  another  transversal  and  geo- 
detic element,  intercepted  between  the  lines  (j/)  and  (y +  Sjf),  and 
very  near  to  pp'  :  so  that  pqqV  is  a  little  geodetic  guadrilaleral^ 
whose  opposite  angles  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  supplementary. 
If  we  denote  those  angles  at  its  comers  simply  by  the  letters 
P,  Q,  Q',  P",  we  shall  have  by  the  foregoing  articles, 

P+P=,r-8t?  =  7r  +  m'8y, 
Q'  +  Q  =  TT  +  8r  -f  dSt;  =  ir  -  (w'  +  m'dx)  Sy ; 

and  the  spheroidical  bxcess  of  the  quadrilateral  (compare 
587)  is  therefore  expressed  as  follows  : 

P  +  Q  +  <?+ P- 2ir  =  dSr  =  -  m^darSy ; 

at  least  if  we  neglect  all  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  dimen- 
sions. But,  to  the  same  order  of  accuracy,  the  arba  of  the  same 
quadrilateral  is 

pPi .  PQ  =  mSy .  dx. 

If,  theUj  the  spheroidical  excess  of  this  (and  therefore  of  any  other) 
stndU  figure  be  divided  by  the  area^  the  quotient  is  ultimately 
equal  to  the  measure  of  curvature  of  the  surface;  or  in  symbols, 

mSydx 

But  again,  either  by  observing  that,  with  the  notations  of  the  last 
few  articles,  we  have  the  expression, 

or  by  using  the  less  general  formulse  of  article  614,  it  may  be 
shewn  that 

V.  dUv8Uv  =  ili-*  2?,->  V.  dpSp ; 

and  therefore  that  the  measure  of  curvature  of  any  surface  at  any 
pointy  multiplied  into  the  area  of  any  infinitely  small  figure  on 
that  part  of  the  surface,  givesy  as  its  product^  what  has  been 
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named  by  Gauss)  the  total  curvaturb  of  that  superficial  ele^ 
tnent:  namely,  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  unit" 
sphere^  this  correspondence  consisting  here  in  the  p€traUelism  of 
the  radii  (Uv)  of  the  sphere,  to  the  normals  (v)  of  the  surface. 
Hence  the  total  curvature  of  any  such  quadrilateral  element  as 
has  been  considered  in  the  present  article,  and  therefore  also  the 
total  curvature  of  any  geodetical  triangle^  or  indeed  ofany  closed 
figure  on  any  surface,  {{bounded  by  geodetic  lines^  is  equal  to  its 
SPHBROIDICAL  BXCBSs :  in  such  a  manner  that  if  ab,  bc,  ca,  be 
geodetic  lines,  then,  A  +  B-^C-ir^  total  curvature  of  geodetic  tri- 
angle ABC  -  area  of  the  corresponding  triangle  on  the  unit-sphere; 
which  latter  triangle  will  not  in  general  be  what  is  called  a  sphe- 
rical triangle^  because  it  will  not  generally  be  bounded  by  arcs  of 
great  circles.  In  applying  this  very  remarkable  and  beautiful 
theorem  of  that  great  mathematician.  Gauss,  whose  name  we  have 
so  often  mentioned  lately,  we  are  to  remember  that  (as  he  pointed 
out)  the  elements  of  area  on  the  unit-sphere  must  be  supposed  to 
change  their  algebraic  sign^  when  the  measure  of  curvature  passes 
from  being  positive  to  negative,  that  is,  when  the  surface  changes 
(if  it  anywhere  change)  from  being  convexo-convex  like  an  ellip- 
soid, to  being  concavo-convex  like  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid : 
also  that  all  singular  points^  like  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  are  excluded 
from  those  portions  of  the  surface  to  which  the  investigation 
refers. 

620.  These  specimens  of  the  application  of  the  differential 
calculus  of  quaternions  to  geometrical  investigations  might  easily 
be  greatly  multiplied  :  but  perhaps  they  are  already  too  nume- 
rous. Were  it  not  for  this  apprehension  of  being  tedious  on  the 
subject,  I  might  shew  you  that  a  variety  of  problems  respecting 
the  osculating  and  normal  planes^  and  the  torsions^  evolutes^  &c., 
of  curves  of  double  curvature,  in  space  or  on  a  surface,  may  be 
treated  by  processes  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  already 
explained.  For  example,  what  is  called  by  M.  Liouville  the  ra^ 
dius  of  geodetic  curvature  of  a  curve  upon  an  arbitrary  surface 
may  be  expressed,  in  our  notations,  by  any  one  of  the  values 
which  were  assigned,  in  article  589,  for  the  constant  c  of  the 
curve  there  called  a  Didonia.     But  I  prefer  to  mention  here  a 
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peculiar  application  of  the  fundamental  symbols,  i^j^  k^  of  this 
calculus,  which  seems  likely  to  become,  at  some  future  time,  ex- 
tensively useful  in  many  important  pAjr^o/  researches.  Intro- 
ducing, for  abridgment,  as  a  new  characterisiic  o/openUiany  a 
symbol  defined  by  the  formula, 

. d      .d      ^  d 

which  is  to  be  conceived  to  operate  on  any  scalar,  or  vector,  or 
quaternion,  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  three  independent  sca- 
lar variables,  op,  y,  z ;  we  shall  have  generally,  by  such  calcala- 
tions  as  those  of  art.  608,  the  formula 

where  U  «>  v  may  denote  any  three  functions  of  those  variables 
X,  y,  z.  And  if  we  conceive  that  ae',  y\  ^  are  three  new  and  in- 
dependent scalar  variables,  and  introduce  the  analogous  sxmbol 
of  operation, 

,    .  d      .d      .   d 

^=»3^-'-'d^^*d? 

then  we  shall  have  this  other  formula, 

,   /.  d      .d      ,  d\  /.  d      .  d      .  d\ 
<^<'K'di^-'d^^*di;(*d5^^''d^^*d?j 

J   ^'       -^       d'  \ 
"     \d^''^dydy'**"dzdz7 

./    d»  d'  >\     ./.J! ^'    ^     hi—     —\ 

^\dyd2!^  dzd}(y\dzAs!    d^)^    \dxd}f'  dyddy 

the  subject  of  operation  being  here  any  arbitrary  function  of  the 
six  independent  and  scalar  variables,  x^  y,  z,  s/^j/^sf.  The  same 
sort  of  calculation  with  the  symbols  f,y,  A,  gives  (compare  art. 
507)  this  other  general  transformation,  which  was  communicated 
by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  July,  1846,  and  was  sub- 
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stantially  reprinted  (with  the  foregoing  formulae  of  this  article) 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October,  1847  : 

so  that,  if  t;  be  any  scalar  or  vector  or  quaternion  function  of  the 
three  independent  aud  scalar  variables  x^  y,  z,  we  have  this  im«- 
portant  formula : 

dH?     d*i;     dH)  . 

dT'-'d^^^di^^"'^^- 

The  bari  inspection  of  these ,^>n»tf  may  suffice  to  convince  any 
person  who  is  acquainted,  even  slightly  (and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  well  acquainted),  with  the  modern  researches  in  analytical 
PHYSICS,  respecting  attraction^  heaty  electricity^  magnetism^  &c., 
that  the  equations  of  the  present  article  mtist  yet  become  (as 
above  hinted)  extensively  usejul  in  the  mathematical  study  of  na- 
ture, when  the  calculus  of  quaternions  shall  come  to  attract  a 
more  general  attention  than  that  which  it  has  hitherto  received, 
and  shall  be  wielded,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  by  abler  hands 
than  mine.  Meanwhile  I  may  remark  that  if  v  denote  the  tem-^ 
peraiure  of  the  point  whose  rectangular  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  2r, 
in  a  solid  body^  then  the  symbol  -  <v  may  denote  the  flux  of 
HEAT  at  that  point.  Again,  if  t?  be  what  is  called  the  potential 
of  a  system  of  attracting  bodies  (with  the  Newtonian  law),  or  the 
sum  of  their  masses  divided  respectively  by  their  distances  from 
a  variable  point  xyz^  then  <]  r  is  a  vector  which  represents  the 
amount  and  the  direction  of  the  accelerating  force  at  that 
point,  produced  by  the  actions  of  these  bodies.  And  if  we  simply 
consider  v  as  some  scalar  function  of  the  three  rectangular  co- 
ordinates X,  y,  Zj  then  the  symbol  ±  <l  w  denotes  a  normal  vector 
to  tfi€  surface^  of  which  the  equation  is 

V  =  constant ; 

in  which  latter  view,  we  have  also  this  symbolical  equaiionj 

<l  =  -(S.dp)-'d. 

621.  Since  I  have  been  led  to  mention  physical  applications, 
I  shall  devote  an  article  or  two  to  some  methods  of  expressing 
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by  quaternions  the  aitraction  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Earth,  and 
the  disturbing  Jbrce  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Moon,  or  of  a  superior 
on  an  inferior  planet,  which  occurred  to  me  in  1845,  and  were  in 
part  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  that  year,  but 
more  fully  in  the  two  years  following. 

If  we  conceive  an  unit  of  mass  to  be  concentrated  at  any 
.  fixed  or  moveable  point,  from  which  the  vector  to  some  other 
physical  point  is  a,  then  the  accelerating  attraction  which  this 
mass  exerts  on  this  latter  point,  according  to  the  Newtonian  law, 
is  represented,  in  length  and  in  direction,  with  the  notations  of 
the  present  calculus,  by  the  symbol, 

^(a)«a-^Ta  "^ 

which  vector^function^  ^  (a)  or  ^a,  I  for  this  reason  propose  to 
call  the  TRACTOR,  corresponding  to  the  vector  of  position^  a;  or 
more  concisely,  the  tractor  of  a.  With  this  signification  of  ^, 
if  we  now  suppose  that  the  two  points  compose  a  binary  system^ 
with  a  sum  of  masses  denoted  by  i(f,  the  equation  of  the  relative 
motion  of  the  latter  about  the  former  may  be  thus  written  : 

where  a"  is  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  a  with  respect  to 
the  time  ty  and  therefore  (by  574)  the  vector  of  relative  acceUror 
turn,  while  the^rW  differential  coefficient  a  is  the  vector  of  rela- 
tive velocity.  An  immediate  integration,  containing  the  laws  of 
constant />fan6  and  ewea^  is  obtained  by  observing  that  the  re- 
cent equation  gives, 

V.  aa"  =  0,  and  therefore  V.  aa  «  7, 

where  7  is  a  constant  vector^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  and  representing  the  doubled  area!  velocity.  Again,  the 
tractor  is  a  function  which,  in  virtue  of  its  mere^rm,  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  physical  supposition,  admits  of  being  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

^a «  dUa  -s-  V.  ada  »  ( Ua)'^  (V.  ad) ; 

one  way,  among  many,  of  obtaining  which  transformation,  is  to 
observe  th^t,  by  595, 
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dUa  =  dlUa.Ua  =  V(da.a-0-Ua-UaV.a-^da 
=  aTa' V.  a->da  =  a'^Ta*  V.  ada  =  ^a  .V.  ada. 

For  the  relative  orbit  of  the  binary  system  we  have,  therefore, 
this  other  integral, 

a  -f  My'^Ua  =  constant,  or  Ua  +  M'^ya  =  c, 

i  here  denoting  a  second  constant  vector.  Thus,  in  the  undis- 
turbed motion  of  a  planet  or  comet  about  the  sun,  the  whole  va- 
rying tangential  velocity^  a ,  may  be  decomposed  into  two  partial 
velocities^  Jfy'^c,  and  -  My'^Ua^  of  which  both  are  constant  in 
magnitude^  while  one  of  them  is  constant  in  direction  also.  The 
component  velocity  (-My'^Ua),  which  is  constant  in  magni- 
tude, but  not  in  direction,  is  perpendicular  to  the  heliocentric 
vector  (a);  the  other  component  (My'^c),  which  is  constant  in 
both  magnitude  and  direction,  is  parallel  to  the  velocity  at  peri' 
helion  ;  and  the  fixed  component  bears  to  the  revolving  one,  in 
amount,  the  ratio  of  Tc  to  1,  where  Te  is  the  excentricity  of  the 
orbit.  For  if  we  operate  by  S  .  a  on  the  integral  equation  last 
obtained,  and  observe  that 

S .  aUa  «  -  Ta,  S  .  aya  =  -  S  .  yaa'"--  y\ 

we  find,  as  the  completely  integrated  equation  of  the  relative  or- 
bity  the  following: 

0 « Ta  +  S  .  a€  +  M-^y\  or  r^^p'^  {\+e  cos  w), 
where 
r«Ta,  p  =  ilf-*T7»,  c«Te,  v^ir-oc,  so  thatc»  =  M/>,  ifc  =  Ty; 

the  well-known  character  of  the  orbit  as  a  conic  section^  with  the 
sun  as  one  focus f  being  in  this  way  reproduced  with  ease.  At 
the  same  time  we  see  that  if  from  the  sun,  or  other  point  taken 
as  origrin,  we  draw  a  series  of  vectors  a  to  represent  the  heliocen* 
trie  velocities,  and  give  the  name  of  Hodograph  to  the  curve 
which  is  the  locus  of  their  extremities,  this  curve  will  always  be 
(with  Newton's  law)  a  circle  ;  of  which  the  vector  of  the  centre 
is  the  constant  component  of  velocity,  My-^t ;  while  the  radius  is 
the  constant  magnitude  Mc'^t  =cp~\  of  the  component  which 
varies  in  direction,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  masses  divided  by 
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the  constant  of  double  areal  velocity;  or  the  constant  c  divided 
by  the  semi  parameter  p ;  or  the  square  root  {Mp~^)i^  of  the  quo- 
tient obtained,  when  the  same  sum  of  masses  is  divided  by  the 
semiparameter  of  the  relative  orbit.  But  I  cannot  enter  here 
into  the  details  of  that  theory  of  the  Law  of  the  Circular  Ho- 
DOORAPH^  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
about  the  end  of  1846,  with  some  additions  shortly  subsequent,  as 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  body ;  from  which  (for  Marcb, 
1847)  I  shall  merely  extract  the  following  theorem  ofhodogra- 
phic  isochronism^  equivalent  virtually  to  a  celebrated  theorem  of 
Lambert,  but  presenting  itself  under  a  different  form,  and  ob- 
tained by  a  quite  different  process:  <<  If  two  circulcw  hodographs^ 
having  a  common  chords  which  passes  through^  or  tends  towards^ 
a  common  centre  of  forces  be  both  cut  perpendicularly  by  a  third 
circle^  the  times  o/hodographically  describing  the  intercepted  arcs 
will  be  equal"  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  here,  that  in  the 
general  conception  of  connecting  by  some  curve  or  line  (by  me 
called  as  above  the  hodograph)  the  terminations  of  lines  drawn 
from  one  common  point  to  represent  the  varying  velocities  of  a 
body,  I  have  found  myself  anticipated  by  Moebius,  who  has  in- 
troduced that  conception  (but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  the 
theorems  above  referred  to),  in  his  clear  and  valuable  book  on  the 
elements  of  physical  astronomy,  entitled  ^*  Mechanik  des  Him- 
mels"  (Leipzig,  1843).  The  inverse  curve^  which  connects  the 
extremities  of  what  may  be  called  the  vectors  of  slownessy  or 
the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  rectilineal  vector  a'~S  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  some  researches  of  my  own,  and  1  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  for  it  the  name  of  anthodograph^  or,  more  con- 
cisely, that  of  Anthodb. 

622.  Suppose  now  that  a  is  the  heliocentric  vector  of  the 
earth,  and  (i  the  geocentric  vector  of  the  moon ;  also  let  M  now 
denote  the  mass  of  the  sun  alone.  Then,  because  ]3  +  a  denotes 
the  moon's  heliocentric  vector,  the  accelerating  actions  of  the 
sun  on  the  earth  and  moon  are,  respectively,  in  the  notation  of 
the  foregoing  article, 

i»f(^  (a)  and  Af0(/3  + a); 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  disturbing  force,  exerted  by  the 
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sun  upon  ike  moon^  in  her  motion  about  the  earth,  is  represented 
by  the  expression, 

Mi^  (/3  +  a)  -  Mf^uy  or  Af  A^a,  if  we  make  /3  «  Aa  : 

that  is,  the  sun^s  disturbing  force  is  the  difference  €^the  two  he- 
liocentric tractors^  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  eun.  It  be- 
comes therefore  an  object  of  great  importance,  in  the  applications 
of  quaternions  to  physical  astronomy,  to  develope  this  difference  of 
tractors,  A^a,  which  might  perhaps  be  named  the  turbator. 
An  obvious  mode,  but  not  in  this  case  the  easiest  one,  of  effect- 
ing this  developement,  is  to  differentiate  the  tractor^  ^,  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  vector  of  position  a,  and  to  employ  the  ex- 
tended form  of  Taylor's  series  (arts.  573,  599,  &c.).  A  first  dif- 
ferentiation of  this  function  gives,  when  we  make  da  » /3, 

d^a=d.o-*To-'  =  -a-»daa-'Ta-*-a-^Ta-«dTa 

and  a  second  differentiation,  ailer  a  few  analogous  reductions, 
would  be  found  to  furnish  the  expression, 

so  that  we  have  thus  the  terms  of  the  first  and  second  dimen- 
sions relatively  to  j3,  or  those  which  are  of  the  same  order  as 
/3a'',  j3*a"S  in  the  required  developement  of  the  new  tractor 
0  (a  +  j3)9  or  of  the  disturbing  force  A^a.  But  the  following 
process  is,  in  this  question,  simpler,  and  conducts  to  results 
which  are  more  easily  and  interestingly  interpretable.   We  have 

0(j3  +  a)  =  T(/3  +  a)-».O  +  a)-»-{-(/3+ay)-*O  +  a)-» 
-  {-  aUl  +  a->j3)  (1  +  i3a-0)-*  {a(l  +  a"'/3))-' 

»(l  +  j3o-0"*(l+a''/3)"*  «■'(-«')"* 

-(i  +  ?)*0 +  ?')■♦««> 

where 

But,  as  in  ordinary  algebra,  we  have  the  developements, 

whence  we  may  write, 
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^  03  +  a)  =»  Sn,  «'  ^11}  11/9 

where 

*m  •'«»»«,  ii/(/3o)"(a^)"' a-'  (-a')*"-', 
,.  1.3,,.(2n-l)     3.5..,(2«  +  I) 

»^»»..n-2.4...     (2n)     ^2.4...    (2n')    ' 

Supposing  therefore  still  that  T/3  <  Ta,  we  see  that  the  attrac- 
tion 0  (^  +  a),  which  a  mass-unit,  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
vector  /3  +  a,  exerts  on  another  mass-unit  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
same  vector,  is  thus  decomposed  into  an  infinite  but  oonverg^enl 
series  oi other  forces,  ^a,  n*,  of  which  the  in^eis^'/ie^  are  determined 
by  the  tensors^ 

T^m  «' «  »»«,  .'  (T.  0a-')"*"'Ta-% 

while  the  directions  of  the  same  partial  forces  are  determined  by 
the  versorsy 

U0n,  n'  =  (U  .  /3a)«-'Ua-»  =  (-  Uy)— U  (- a), 

of  the  expressions  recently  given.  Let  a,  &,  denote  the  lengths^ 
or  tensors,  of  the  vectors  -a  and  +/3>  and  let  C  be  the  oft^/^  be- 
tween them ;  so  that,  in  the  astronomical  example  lately  men- 
tioned, a  and  b  are  the  geocentric  distances  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
C  the  geocentric  elongation  of  one  of  those  two  bodies  from  the 
other;  then 

angle  from  -  a  to  component  force  ^n,  a/  is  »  (11  -  n')C\ 
and  intensity  of  same  partial  force  =  i««,  n,  (6flr^)"**'a"*; 

where  »?«»  a'  is  the  same  numerical  coefficient  as  before. 

623.  Let  A,  B,  c,  denote  respectively  the  positions  in  space 
of  the  centres  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  earth ;  so  that 

a  =  BC,  ]3  =  CA,  a  +  /3  =  BA ;  a  =  BC,  6  =  ca  ; 

then  the  sun^s  disturbing  force  on  the  moon,  if  his  mass  be  still 
treated  as  unity,  may  be,  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  decomposed 
into  a  series  of  groups  of  smaller  and  smaller  forces^  of  which 
groups  it  may  here  suffice  to  consider  the  two  following.  The 
symbol  ^0, 0  denoting  here  the  sun's  attractive  force  ^a  on  the 
earthy  the  first  and  principal  group  consists  of  the  two  disturb- 
ing forces^  ^1, 0  and  ^o>  1 ;  and  of  these  the  first  is  purely  ablatio 
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iiousy  or  is  directed  along  the  prolongation  of  the  side  of  the  tri* 
angle  abc,  which  is  drawn  from  c  to  a,  and  it  has  its  intensity 
denoted  by  the  expression  ^  6<r';  since  we  have  for  this  force,  and 
for  its  tensor  and  versor,  the  expressions 

*i»o  =  t^(-a«)-*;  T^i,o=J6a-';  U^i,o«U^. 

The  second  disturbing  force,  of  this  ftrsi  group^  has  for  expres- 
sion, 

where  a/3a~^  denotes  (by  290,  429)  the  reflexion  of  the  line  /3 
with  respect  to  a,  or  to  -  a ;  its  intensity  is  exactly  triple  of  that 
of  the  former  force,  being  represented  by  ^ba'^ ;  and  its  direction 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  c  to  a',  if  a'  be 
a  point  such  that  the  line  aa'  is  perpendicularly  bisected  by 
the  line  bc  (prolonged  through  c  if  necessary).  Of  these  two 
principal  disturbing  forces,  in  the  case  here  considered  of  our  own 
satellite,  the  first  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  directed  towards 
the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon;  while  the  second  is  directed 
towards  what  may  be  called  Sijictitious  moony  namely,  to  a  point 
in  the  heavens  which  is  to  be  conceived  to  be  aa  far  from  the  sun 
on  one  side,  as  the  actual  moon  is  on  the  other  side,  Imt  in  the 
same  great  circle ;  so  that  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  a  sort  of 
reflexion  of  the  moon,  with  respect  to  the  sun.  If  we  now  ex- 
tend the  same  conception  and  phraseology,  so  as  to  imagine  a 
similar  reflexion  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  moon,  and  to  call 
the  point  in  the  heavens  so  found  the  first  fictitious  sun,  the 
moon  being  thus  imagined  to  be  seen  midway  among  the  stars 
between  the  actual  and  this  fictitious  sun ;  and  if  we  farther  ima- 
gine a  second  fictitious  sun^  so  placed  that  the  actual  sun  shall 
appear  to  be  midway  between  this  and  the  first  fictitious  sun; 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  describe  in  words  the  directions  of  the 
three  disturbing  forces  of  the  second  group,  and  to  say  that  those 
directions  tend  respectively,  for  the  case  of  our  own  satellite,  to 
these  three  (real  or  fictitious)  suns.  For  these  three  ^rce«  will 
have,  for  their  respective  expressions,  the  three  corresponding 
terms  of  the  developement  of  the  tractor  assigned  above,  namely, 
the  three  following  terms : 
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«i,i  =  li3'a(-a»)-^; 
^o,a  =  V*a/3a/3a->(-a«)-*; 
of  which  the  intensities  are,  respectively, 

so  that  they  are  exactly  proportional  to  the  three  whole  numbers^ 
1,  2, 5 ;  while  they  are  directed^  respectively,  to  the^r^^  fictitioas 
sun,  the  actual  sun,  and  the  second  fictitious  sun.  In  fact  the  line 
U.  ]3a/3,  ==  U.  j3  ( -  a)  /3'S  has  the  direction  of  the  sun's  geocentric 
vector  (  -  a)  reflected  with  respect  to  the  moon*s  geocentric  vector 
(j3) ;  U  .  /3'a,  «  U  (-  a),  has  the  direction  of  the  sun's  geocentric 
vector  itself ;  and  the  line  U .  a/3oj3a~'  has  the  direction  of  the  re- 
flexion of  U  .  j3a/3  with  respect  to  T  a.  The  disturbing  force  of 
a  superior  planet^  exerted  on  an  inferior  one,  may  be  developed 
or  decomposed  into  a  series  of  groups  of  lesser  disturbing  forces, 
the  intensities  of  the  several  forces  in  each  group  being  con- 
stantly proportional  to  whole  numbers,  in  an  exactly  similar  way; 
nor  does  the  application  of  the  principle  and  method  of  developer 
ment  thus  employed  terminate  here.  Nothing  depends,  in  the 
foregoing  investigation,  on  any  supposed  smallness  of  excen- 
tricities  or  inclinations :  the  actual  (and  not  the  mean)  dis- 
tances of  the  points  b  and  a  from  c  are  those  denoted  above  by 
a  and  b ;  and  the  great  circle  in  which  the  above-mentioned  re- 
fleosions,  and  all  the  subsequent  ones  which  would  be  found  by 
taking  higher  terms  of  the  developement  of  ^  (/3  +  a),  are  per? 
formed,  is  the  actual  or  momentary  plane  of  the  three  bodies^  with- 
out  any  reference  to  an  approximate  or  momentary  orbit. 

624.  1  have  made  several  other  applications  of  quaternions  to 
various  departments  of  mechanical  or  physical  science,  of  which 
applications  some  have  been  published.  Among  them,  I  shall 
just  mention  here,  that  it  was  shewn  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy in  1845,  that  the  known  integrals  of  the  equations  of  mo- 
tion of  a  system  of  bodies^  attracting  according  to  Newton's  law, 
or  of  the  system  of  equations  included  in  the  following  formula 
(where  the  recent  notation  ^  is  employed), 
d'a 
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the  accent  here  referring  to  the  passage  from  one  body  to  another^ 
might  easily  be  deduced,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  calcu- 
lus; and  that  a  formula  including  those  differential  equations, 
which  becomes  with  our  abridged  notations, 

0=S.»iS.8a^  +  8S.wmT(a'-a)-S 

might  (theoretically  speaking)  be  integrated  by  an  adaptation  of 
that  general  method  in  dynamicSf  which  had  been  previously 
published  by  me  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  the  years  1834  and  1835 ;  and  which  de- 
pend on  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  principles  of  varto^'ontf  and 
partial  differentials^  already  illustrated  by  me,  in  earlier  years, 
for  the  case  of  mathematical  optics.  It  was  also  shewn  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1845,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  rigid  system  admit  of  being  concisely  expressed 

by  the  formula, 

S  .  a/3  +  c  =  0  ; 

where  a  is  the  vector  of  application  of  a  force  denoted  by  the 
other  vector  /3 ;  and  the  scalar,  -  e,  which  is  thus  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  quaternion  products,  a/3,  a'/3',  &c.,  is,  in  the  case 
of  equilibrium,  independent  of  the  position  of  the  point  from  which 
all  the  vectors  a,  a', .  .  are  drawn,  as  from  a  common  origin^  to 
the  points  of  application  of  the  various  forces  ]3,  fi\  •  •  •  In 
fact  this  independence  requires  the  existence  of  the  two  separate 
equations  of  condition  {each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  three  equa- 
tions, when  translated  into  ordinary  algebra), 

S/3  =  0,  SV.a/3  =  0; 

whereof  the  former  expresses  that  all  the  applied  forces  would 
balance  each  other,  if  they  were  all  transported^  without  any 
change  of  length  or  of  direction,  so  as  to  act  at  any  common 
point,  such  as  the  origin  of  the  vectors  a ;  and  the  latter  equa- 
tion expresses  that  all  the  statical  couples  (in  Poinsot's  sense  of 
the  word),  arising  from  such  transport  of  the  forces,  j3,  or  from 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  new  and  opposite  forces,  -  (i,  all 
acting  at  the  same  common  origin,  would  also  balance  each 
other :  the  axis  of  any  one  such  couple  being  denoted,  in  mag- 
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nitude  and  in  direction,  by  the  symbol  V.  a/3*  When  either  of 
these  two  vector  aumsy 

2j3  and  SV.  ajS, 

is  different  from  0,  the  system  cannot  be  in  equilibrium,  aC  least 
if  there  be  no  fixed  point  nor  axis;  and  in  this  case,  the  qua- 
ternion quotient^  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  latter  of  these 
two  vectors  by  the  former,  has  a  remarkable  and  simple  sig^nifi- 
cation.  For  it  was  shewn  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  1848, 
that  the  scalar  part  of  this  quaternion  quotient, 

S(SV.a/3-5-Sj3), 

represents  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  qfihe 
principal  resultant  couple  by  the  intensity  of  the  resultanijarce; 
with  the  direction  of  which  force  the  axis  of  this  principal  couple 
is  known  to  coincide,  being  the  line  which  is  distinguished  (in 
Poinsot's  justly  celebrated  theory)  by  the  name  of  the  central 
axis  of  the  system.  And  the  vector  part  of  the  same  quaternion 
quotient,  namely,  the  line 

V(2V.a^-^2i3), 
is  the  vector  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular^  let  fall  from  the  eu- 
sumed  origin^  on  that  central  axis  of  the  system.  But  I  cannot 
enter  here  into  any  further  account  of  any  such  applications  of 
quaternions.  I  shall  merely  state  that  I  have  found  these  new 
methods  of  calculation  appear  to  work  well,  as  applied  to  some 
other  problems  of  physical  astronomy ^  and  also  oi  physical  op- 
tics :  and  even  to  a  practiced  subject  of  so  excessively  dissimilar 
a  kind,  as  the  construction  of  skew  bridges  in  engineering.  In- 
deed it  is  obvious  that  t/ the  method  qf  quaternions  be  fitted  tore- 
place  (though  perhaps  not  in  every  instance  with  advantage)  the 
Cartesian  method  of  oo-ordinatesy  the  one  method  musty  like  the 
othery  be  available  in  every  case  of  the  application  of  calculation 
to  geometry ;  and  therefore  to  all  those  mechanical  or  phyucal 
sciences  to  which  geometry  itself  can  be  applied. 

625.  It  appears  to  be  proper  and  almost  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  here,  but  they  must  be  very  few,  on  the  subject  of  de- 
finite INTEGRALS  IN  QUATERNIONS.  Wherever  we  meet  with 
an  expression  of  the  form, 
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K 

where  to^ti  are  scalars,  and  F{t)  is  a  given  qtiaiemion  Junction 
of  a  scalar  variable,  ty  which  we  shall  suppose,  for  simplicity,  to 
TemBATi  finite,  while  t  varies  from  ^o  to  ti^  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
interpreting  the  symbol,  in  conformity  with  well-known  analo- 
gies, as  equivalent  to  the  following  limit  of  a  sum  : 

fl  =  lim.S.^i— ^F{^o  +  -(^i-M); 
a.«     m      n  n 

the  summation  relatively  torn  extending  from  nt^O  tom^n-\, 
or,  if  we  choose,  from  m^^itom^n.  Or  we  may  write  this 
other  formula,  which  expresses  a  slightly  more  symmetric  sum- 
mation: 


r 


*2?*(Od^  =  lim,S?n-»(^,-^o)2^Ko  +  (wi-i)«-*(^i-^o)). 


Thus  the  symbol  JTdp,  of  582, 584,  588,  would  come,  as  in  those 
articles,  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  the  length  of  an  arc,  «,  of 
the  curve  which  was  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  variable 
vector  p,  regarded  as  a  function  of  a  scalar  variable  t:  for  we 
might  thus  transform  it, 


|Tdp«pTp,'d^; 


and  might  then  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  value  of  the  sum  of  an 
indefinitely  great  number  (n)  of  indefinitely  small  elements  of 
lengthy  of  which  the  general  expression  would  be 

«"'  (^1  -  ^o)  Tpi',  where  /  =  ^o  +  (w  -  i)  n-»  {ty  -  ^o). 

In  fieict,  if  the  cure  («)  be  itself  Hie  independent  and  scalar  varia- 
ble, then  (compare  674)  Tp'=l,  and  n'^(ti-t^  becomes  the 
little  element  of  arc :  or  if  (see  again  574)  t  denote  the  time^  in 
the  motion  of  a  point,  then  Tpi  denotes  the  velocity ;  and, 
when  multiplied  into  the  time-element  n~^(^i-^o),  gives  still 
a  product  which  is  ultimately  the  element  of  arc.     On  the  other 

hand  the  symbol  Jdp,  or  I   p'd/,  would  denote  the  chord  of  the 

Jta 
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same  curve^  A/o'=pi-po9  because  this  chord  is  ultimately  the 
vector  sum  of  all  the  directed  or  vector  elements  (Jtangenticd^ 
while  It  is  finite,  but  at  last  chordal)^  which  are  of  the  fonn 
n-*  (^1  -  ^o)  pt9  and  are  taken  between  the  two  proposed  iimiu 
of  integration.  And  similarly  in  other  cases,  where  the  proposed 
expression  of  the  definite  integral  is  given,  or  can  be  prepared,  so 
as  to  have,  in  a  known  way,  the  differential  of  a  scalar  under 
the  sign  of  integration,  although  with  a  vector  or  qucUemion  for 
its  coefficient :  all  difliculties  firom  singular  forms,  or  infinite  ybt 
lues  of  that  coefficient,  being  for  simplicity  kept  out  of  view. 

626.  But  when  the  differential yhc/or  under  the  sign  qfinte" 
gration  is  itself  essentially^  the  differential  of  a  quaternion^ 
then  difficulties  arise,  of  a  sort  which  seems  to  be  quite  new^  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  offer  themselves  in  the  usual  diflTerential 
and  integral  calculus.  Take  even  the  following  very  simple  fonn 
of  a  definite  integral, 

Q^rydgr, 

where  q^  and  gx  denote  some  two  given  quaternions,  and  Q  a 
variable  quaternion.  What  quaternion  is  this  integral  Q  to  be 
conceived  to  be  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  must  depend  on  tke 
assumed  form  of  the  function  which  the  variable  quaternion  q  is 
supposed  to  be,  of  some  independent  and  scalar  variable  t^  which 
changes  value  from  some  ^0  to  some  ^1,  while  7,  as  depending  tH 
some  way  upon  it,  changes  from  qo  to  ^i.  The  simplest  of  all 
such  laws  of  dependence  appears  to  be  the  following  linear  form: 

q-qo-¥t(qi- yo)>  with  the  values,  to  =  0,  <i  =  1. 

With  this  assumed  laWy  or  functional  ^rm  of  9,  we  find 

Q  =  Ji{0-0?o  +  *?i)(yi-?o)d^ 
'»t(?i  +  yo)(?i-?o)«i(?i»-yoO  +  t(Mt-?i9'o).     ' 

But  we  may  also  assume  a  different  laWj  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

q^qo-^l{qi-qo)  +  t{\'-t)p, 

p  being  here  an  arbitrary  quaternion^  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  constant :  the  limits  of  the  scalar  variable  t  being  still  0  and  1. 
And  then  we  have, 
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and  the  definite  integral  acquires  this  new  value : 


r 


ydy  =  Q  +  8Q; 

where  Q  denotes  the  former  value  of  the  integral,  but  SQ  is  the 
following  new  quaternion : 

8Q=*P(yi-?o)-Htfi-?o)p-*V.VjpV  ((7,-50); 

the  term  involving  p^  going  off,  because  the  usual  theory  of  defi- 
nite integrals  gives. 


I' 


/(l-0(l-20d^  =  0. 
627.  More  generally,  if  we  make 


Jqo 


where  fq  denotes  some  given  and  finite  function  of  the  variable 
quaternion  5,  we  may  interpret  this  integral  in  various  ways,  con- 
ducting to  different  results,  according  as  we  attribute  one  form 
or  another  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  this  quaternion  q  on  an 
assumed  and  variable  scalar  t^  in  order  to  accomplish  the  definite 
integration,  on  the  plan  of  625.  For  let  this  quaternion  func- 
tion of  /  be  more  fully  denoted  by  %  and  let  it  receive  some 
small  variation  Sqty  which  vanishes  for  each  of  the  two  extreme 
values  of  ^,  so  that  if  these  be  still  0  and  1,  we  shall  have 

8^0=0,851  =  1. 

Then  the  original  and  the  varied  integrals  become, 

a-ffqiqidt. 

Q  +  8Q=Q  +  |^§/^M/d^+j^/gl8g/d^ 

But 

Sqtdl'^^dSqt; 

therefore,  integrating  by  parts,  and  attending  to  the  limiting  va- 
lues of  8<7,  we  find  that 
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^/qt^tdt  -  -  J"^  (fqiySqidt. 


Hence  we  obtain  the  following  formula  for  this  new  sort  of  va- 
riathn  of  a  definite  integral: 

or  more  concisely, 

an  expression  which,  as  here  interpreted,  does  not  in  general  va- 
nish.    In  the  example  of  the  foregoing  article, 

fq^q^{\-t)qo  +  tq,y  Sfq^Sq«t{i''t)p, 

and  the  recent  formula  becomes, 

8Q-[/0-0{;>(?i-?o)-(yi-yo)p)d^ 

as  before. 

628.  More  generally  still,  it  F(q9  r)  denote  any  function  of 
the  two  quaternions  g  and  r,  which  is  distributive  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  so  that 

F(q,r-^s)^F(q,r)^F(q,s), 

we  are  naturally  led  to  adopt  the  following  transformation, 

with  an  interpretation  for  the  latter  of  these  integrals,  of  the 
kind  assigned  in  625 ;  but  when  we  come  to  apply  this  expres- 
sion, we  shall  still,  in  general^  be  conducted  to  different  values^ 
according  to  the  different  forms^  which  may  be  assumed  for  the 
function  qt^  even  if  this  Junction  remain  always  finite^  between  the 
ttvo  given  quaternion  limits  of  integration.     For  if  we  write 

iF(qyr)-F{q,Sr)^B,F(q,r), 
and  similarly, 

dF{q,  r)  -  F(q,  dr)  =  d^F(q,  r), 
we  shall  have 
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SQ-S\l F(g,  dq)  =J] B,F(q,  q-)  At  +J'^ F{q,  Sq')dt; 

where 

F(q.  8?')  dt  =  F(q,  Sq'dt)  =  F(q,  Sdq) 
-  F{q,  dSq)  =  dF(q,  dq)  -  d,F{q,  Sq) ; 

but  F  {q,  0)  =  0,  and  therefore  F  ( j,  gjo)  =  0,  F  (9,  gg,)  =  0, 

because  the  limits  of  integration,  qot  qi^  are  not  supposed,  in  this 
investigation,  to  vary ;  hence,  with  these  limits, 

iF(q,dq')di»-id,F{q,dq);. 

and  the  recent  formula  becomes, 

8 1'  Fiq,  d?)  =  ly-iFia,  d?)  - d,Fi9,  «?)), 
J90  Jqo 

an  expression  which  does  not  generally  vanish.  As  an  example, 
making  Fiq^  r)  =/(g)  r,  we  recover  the  formula  of  the  foregoing 
article;  and  by  supposing  F{qy  r) »  rfq^^e  obtain  this  analogous 
formula, 

s\ygfq=i(,dqS/q-SqiM 

629.  There  is,  however,  an  extensive  case  in  which  this  new 
variation  of  an  integral  does  vanish,  the  limits  being  still  given, 
and  the  function  being  still  known  and  finite,  namely,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  case  where  the  subject  of  the  integration 
is  an  exact  differential  of  some  function  of  a  single  quaternion* 
In  fact  if  we  suppose,  in  the  last  article, 

F{qi  Aq)  =  d/9,  and  therefore  F{q^  Iq)  =  8/9, 

then,  by  the  definition  of  a  differential  in  568,  combined  with  the 
analogous  definition  of  a  variation  of  a  function,  namely, 

dfq  =  V\m  .m[f{q-¥m'^dq)-fq), 

we  shall  have 

^idfq  =  lim .  mn{f{q  +  m^Sy  +  n'^Aq)  -f(q  +  n'^dq) 

-f(q  +  m-^Sq)+fq], 
d,S/<^  =  lim .  Bfn(/(y  +  n>dgr  +  m'^Bq)  -f(q  +  m-^8q) 

11  •00 
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-/(}+n-»d^)+/j) 
and,  therefore,  with  these  significations  of  the  symbols, 

whatever  the  fonn  of  the  quaternion  function /may  be.  Hence, 
with  the  form  of  the  function  ^considered  in  the  present  article, 
we  have 

and,  therefore,  with  this  form  o/F,  we  have  also. 

For  example^  if  F  (y,  Aq)  «  d  .  y'  =  j .  d^^ + dy .  5,  then,  by  the  two 
foregoing  articles, 

Sbdy=J(8gdy-dj8y);  llAqq^\{Aq^-^Aq)% 

and  although  these  two  integrals  do  not  separately  vanish  in  this 
calculus,  yet  their  sum  does,  so  that 


J90 


Thus,  by  whatever  law  we  conceive  q  to  vary  from  q^tib  q^  re- 
ceiving always  finite  values,  we  have,  Ib  quaternions  as  in  al- 
gebra, 


f 


''(?dy  +  dy})  =  j,»-j.'. 

90 


630.  You  will  conceive  that  analogoi»  interpretations  may 
be  assigned  for  double  (or  triple^  &c.)  definite  integrals  in  quater- 
nions; or  that  such  an  expression  as 


i2  =  K"2?(y,r,dy,dr). 

J'*0  J9o 


where  the  function  F  is  distributive  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
differentials  dq^  dr,  can  be  treated  generally  as  the  limit  of  the 
result  of  two  successive  summations.  But  besides  all  difficulties 
arising  from  infinite  values  of  the  function  to  be  integrated,  there 
would  be  found,  in  this  calculus,  new  sources  of  indetermination  or 
variation,  arising  from  the  non-commutative  character  of  mu/- 
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tipUcation^  and  analogous  to  those  considered  in  the  few  preced- 
ing articles,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale»  in  consequence  of  the 
doubly  (or  triply ^  &c.)  arbitrary  mode  ofpassage^  from  one  g^ven 
system  of  limiting  values  of  the  varying  quaternions,  to  the  other 
given  limit-system.  If  this  difficult  subject  shall  be  pursued,  it 
will  probably  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  to  consider  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  important  researches  of  M.  Cauchy,  on  definite 
integrals  taken  between  imaginary  limits^  when  those  imagina- 
ries  are  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

631.  When  I  began  (in  article  568)  to  speak  of  the  different- 
tial  calculus  of  quatemionsy  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  led  to 
enter  into  it  at  so  great  length,  although  you  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  only  ihe  metQ%i  sketch  (compare  477),  of  that  calculus 
and  of  others  allied  with  it,  has  been  given.  Bat  I  was  anxious 
to  point  out  (see  again  568)  the  connexion  between  this  differen- 
tial calculus  and  linear  equations  in  quaternions,  or  equations  of 
the^r^^  degree  J  such  as  were  discussed  in  articles  554,  &c.  Let  us 
consider,  with  this  view,  the  problem,  to  differentiate  the  square 
root  of  a  quaternion.  Let  r  and  Ar  be  any  two  given  quater- 
nions, from  the  former  of  which  its  own  square-root  g  »  r*  can  in 
general  be  definitely  inferred,  by  the  rules  of  the  Fourth  Lecture ; 
then  the  present  question  is  to  deduce  from  these  another  quater- 
nion dg,  by  the  application  of  the  definition  in  568,  which  gives 

dj  =  d  .  r*  =  Hm  .  « { (r  +  n'*dr)*  -  r*) ; 


or. 


^'  =  lim  .n{(r  +  »"V)*-r*),  if  y  =dj,r  =dr; 

or  finally, 

5^ =;?,  =  lim  . />„,  if  {r^^n'^  r')* -  r*  =  n'^pn. 

This  last  equation  gives, 

f'  =  »((r»+n-ipn)'-r)=r*p«+p«r»  +  »-»;K?n'; 
and  therefore,  at  the  limit,  where  n  is  infinite, 

r'  =  qq'  +  qq ;  or,  Ar  =  qAq  +  Aqq. 

In  iact,  we  might  at  once  have  obtained  this  last  equation, 

2s2 
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by  differentiating  one  which  is  supposed  to  connect  q  and  r, 
namely,  r  -  9^ ;  for  this  simple  process  would  have  given  (com- 
pare 669,  692), 

dr  =  gdq  +  dqq. 

Now  the  recent  formulae  are  equations  0/ the  first  degree^  rela- 
tively to  the  differential^  Aq  or  q'^  considered  as  a  sought  quater^ 
nion;  and  more  particularly,  they  are  of  the  form  discussed  in 
articles  660,  &c.,  namely, 

6y  +  y6  «=  c : 

and  consequently  are  soluble  as  such,  so  as  to  conduct  to  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  for  the  required  Differential  of  a  Squarb 
Root.    One  form,  for  instance,  is  the  following  (see  again  560) : 

djc.d.r*«iSj-^(Vdr+KyS.dr5ri); 

where  (compare  455,  504,  557),  the  symbol  Sq'^  is  treated  as 
equivalent  to  this  fuller  symbol,  (S^)"^ 

632.  With  the  same  mode  of  notation,  we  have  also  (compare 
562),  these  other  forms,  which  might  be  further  multiplied,  for 
the  double  of  the  differential  of  the  square  rooty  q^ofa  quater- 
nion^  r : 

2dy  =  2d  .  r*- i (dr  +  Kqdrq-')  Sj-^  =  i  (dr  +  j-^drKj)  Sgr' 
-(drj+  Kydr)  q-'  (y+  Kg)-^  =  (drj+  K9dr)(r  +  Tr)-» 

dr-f  U^^drUiy-^     drUy+Ug-^dr     q-'jVqdr-i'drVq-') 
"Tj(U^+U?-0  "  9(U?+Uj-0  Uq+Uq-' 

q-^igdr+Trdrq-^)     drUy+U^'^r     drK^r^  +  y'dr 
"  Tj(Uy+U<?-0    "    Ty(l  +  Ur)    "        1  +  Ur 

-(dr  +  V(VdrIj)}y-={dr-V(\rdr^.9-0}?-' 

.dr^V(V^Ij)  =  ^.V(V^I.j-) 
9  9^9         ^      q  s  ^ 

-  drq-'  +  V  (V.  q- ' . Vdr)  (1  +  -  .  ?" ')• 

For  some  of  the  foregoing  forms  I  have  found  geometrical  inter- 
pretations and  applications  ;  for  instance,  in  connexion  with  an 
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investigation,  on  which  I  cannot  here  delay,  of  the  angle  of  the 
following  quaternion  product  of  square  roots, 

(8r«)*(6?:-')»(?:8-')*» 

and  which  led  me,  by  a  process  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures,  to  perceive  that  this  angle  represents 
(compare  258,  and  the  formula  given  at  the  end  of  595)  the  semi- 
excess  (or  semi-area)  of  a  certain  spherical  triangle  dbf,  the  vec- 
tors of  whose  corners  are,  respectively,  S,  c,  ^ :  but  the  recent 
expressions  are  at  present  offered  only  as  examples  of  transform 
motion  in  this  calculus,  which  may  serve  also  as  exercises  therein. 

633.  In  general,  if  we  are  given  an  equation  of  the  form, 

F(y,r)=0, 

where  q  and  r  are  two  variable  quaternions,  and  i^  is  a  fiinction 
of  known  form,  we  may  regard  one  of  these  two  quaternions,  r, 
as  an  implicit  function  of  the  other,  9,  of  which  the  differential 
dr  may  be  had,  by  first  differentiating  the  equation,  and  then  re- 
solving  the  result,  as  an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  on  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  articles  554,  &c.  (Compare  again  the  reasoning  in 
592.)  For  example,  to  differentiate  the  reciprocal  of  a  quater- 
nion, we  may  differentiate  the  equation,  rq^  1,  and  thus  obtain, 

Arq  +  rAq  =  0,  dr  =  d  .  gr*  «  -  q-^Aqq-^, 

as  in  571.  Again,  to  differentiate  2l  cube-root,  r^^,  we  may 
employ  the  equations  (compare  569), 

q  =  r*,  dj  =  r'dr  +  rdrr  +  drr*, 

and  resolve  the  latter  as  a  linear  equation  in  dr:  a  process  which 
will  be  found  to  lead,  after  reductions,  to  this  among  other  forms : 

dr  =  d  .  g^j  «=p  +  (V.  r'  +  rVr)  Yq-^  (rp  -pr) ;  where  p  =  ^r-»dy. 

634.  The  following  is  a  theorem  of  some  generality,  respect- 
ing differentials  of  functions  of  quaternions,  hetfx  denote  a 
power,  or  other  ordinary  and  scalar  function,  of  an  ordinary  and 
scalar  variable,  x ;  and  let  the  differential  coefficient  of  this  sca- 
lar function  be  denoted  (compare  574)  hyfx.  Then,  supposing 
7  to  be  a  quaternion,  and  the  functions  /,  f  to  retain  the  same 
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JimM  as  before  (so  that  if,  for  instance,  fq  « (j^^  thenfq  =  2^ ), 
we  shall  have  the  expression, 

d/y=/y.Sy  +  TV/g.dUVj,  if8y  =  Sdj  +  S(dyVg-0Vy; 
so  that 

»  that  part  of  d^  which  fs  a  vector  perpendicular  to  V^.  Oar 
time  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  the  investigation  of  the 
general  theorem,  enunciated  in  the  present  article.  I  can  only 
observe  here,  that  one  of  the  many  transformations  of  expression, 
of  which  the  theorem  admits,  is  easily  seen  (by  what  has  been 
already  observed)  to  be  the  following : 

¥q  -fqdq + (TV/?  -f'qTYq)  du  v? ; 

and  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  investigation  is  supplied 
by  the  relation, 

V.YqYfq  =  6,  or  U V/j  -  ±  UYq ; 

combined,  for  simplieity,  with  the  supposition  that  the  ypper 
sign  is  adopted,  or  that  the  axes  of  the  quaternions  q  zsiAfq 
have  similar  (and  not  opposite)  directions.  One  genend  corol- 
lary is,  that 

•'*"   YqAq^AqWq' 

For  example,  when /^  <=  9% /'j  »  2^,  the  general  formula  be- 
comes, 

*         Vydj  +  dyVy      • 

a  result  which  may  easily  be  verified  by  shewing  that 

Vjd  .  ^  =  2qVqAq  -Vy  ( Vyd j  -  djVj), 
d .  y»  •  Vj  =  2qAqVq  +Vy  (Vjdj  -AqWq). 

635.  The  process  by  which,  in  631,  we  calculated  the  diffe- 
rential of  a  square  root  of  a  quaternion,  did  not  require  (com- 
pare 572)  any  previous  developement  in  series  ;  nor  did  it  even 
assume  the  existence  of  any  such  developement,  for  the  square 
root  of  a  sum  of  two  quaternions.     But  if  we  now  propose  to 
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ourselves  to  develope  such  a  square  root^  we  may  proceed  as  fel- 
lows.    Assuming  that 

(i«+  c)*  «=  6  +  ji  +  j3  +  y,  +  j4  +  &c., 

and  supposing  that  Tc  is  small,  with  respect  to  Tl^,  we  may  de- 
termine successively  the  various  quaternion  terms  of  this  series, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  series  of  linear  equations^  namely , 
the  following,  which  are  all  of  the  form  considered  and  resolved 
in  560: 

Aji  +  yiA^c; 

bqt^q%b^-qi*; 

ftjj  +  jaA  «  -  qiq%  -  jaji ; 

bqi  +  j^ft  =  -  ?i?8  -  Ji*  -  ?sji ;  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  the  square-root  of  a  polynomial,  such  as  (i'  +  c 
+  6+/. .  .)^  may  be  developed  on  a  similar  plan,  the  question 
of  the  convergence  or  sign  of  the  series  being  not  at  present  dis- 
cussed :  and  that  a  great  variety  of  more  general  problems,  re- 
specting DBVELOPBMENTS  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  POLYMOMES,   is  in 

like  manner  reducible  to  the  successive  solution  of  a  series  of 
equations  of  the  first  degree^  on  the  principles  of  former  articles. 
In  practice  such  a  process  of  developement  would  be,  it  may  be 
admitted,  a  tedious  one ;  nor  had  even  the  notion  of  so  develop^ 
ing  the  square  root  of  a  sum  occurred  to  me,  when  I  found  and 
applied  J  some  years  ago,  on  the  plan  of  article  631,  an  expres- 
sion for  the  differential^  d  •  j'*,  of  the  square  root  of  a  varia- 
ble quaternion  :  although,  no  doubt,  if  any  shorter  or  other  way 
of  effecting  the  developement  of  {q  +  d^)*  shall  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered, it  will  then  be  possible  to  calculate  in  a  new  way  that 
differential  of  ;*,  by  selecting  the  term  or  terms  of  the  first  di- 
mension relatively  to  d;.  (Compare  again  the  remarks  of  article 
572.) 

636.  X.et  there  be  now  proposed  a  quadratic  equation  in 
quaternions^  of  the  form  mentioned  in  art.  653,  namely, 

where  a  and  b  are  two  given  quaternions^  and  q\A9L  sought  qua- 
ternion.   Writing 

5f  =  i(a  +  u;  +  p), 
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where  w  and  p  are  supposed  to  denote  the  scalar  and  vector  parts, 
not  here  of  q,  but  of  the  new  quaternion^  2^ -a;  making  also, 
for  conciseness, 

Va  =  a,  S  (a»  +  46)  =  c,  V  (a»  +  4i)  «  2y ; 

the  proposed  quadratic  becomes, 

(u?  +p)'  +  ap  -  pa  =  C  +  2y ; 

and  breaks  up  into  the  two  following  equations,  which  are  re- 
spectively of  scalar  and  vector  forms  (c  being  here  vl  given  scalar ^ 
and  a,  7  being  two  given  vectors)  : 

m;'  +  p'  =  c ;  V.  (a?  +  a)  p  =  y. 

The  latter  equation,  so  far  as  relates  to  p,  is  of  the  form  consi- 
dered in  514  (or  in  559),  and  gives,  with  the  present  symbols, 

M?p  =  y  +  (ti;+  a)"* V.  ya-(w-^  a)'*  {wy  +  S  .  ay) ; 

whence,  after  a  few  reductions,  it  is  found  that 

Substituting  for  p'  its  value  in  terms  of  u?,  namely,  the  value 
p^  =  c-w\  we  are  led  to  the  following  scalar  equation  of  thk 
SIXTH  DEORBB  in  w,  which  is,  however,  only  of  cubic  form, 

0  =/(tt;0  =  i^^  -  a*)  (tt^  -  cw;»  +  y')  -  (V.  ay)« ; 

or,  as  it  may  be  also  written, 

0  =/(m?')  =  U7*{m;*  -  (c  +  a»)  u;2  +  ca«  +  7')- (S  .  ay)*. 

And  when  a  scalar  root  u?  of  this  equation  has  been  found  by  or- 
dinary algebra,  we  may  then  in  general  easily  determine  the 
corresponding  value  for  the  vector  p,  by  the  linear  expression 
assigned  above :  after  which  it  will  only  remain  to  substitute 
these  values  in  the  formula  above  written,  namely, 

5c=i(a  +  a?  +  p), 

in  order  to  obtain  a  quatertnon  ;,  which  shall  satisfy  the  pro- 
posed quadratic  equation, 

9'  =  ja  +  ft. 
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637.  Now  because  'y'=-T7'<0,  the  ordinary  quadratic 
equation^ 

has  two  real  rootSy  one  posHive^  suppose  «  +  p%  and  the  other  ne- 
gative; suppose  =  -  A%  where  g  and  h  are  reals^  of  the  ordinary 
and  scalar  kind.     Hence,  making 

Ta  =  /,  TV.  ya  =  WI, 
we  have 

/(a:)=(x-^')(a:  +  A«)(a:  +  /«)  +  m«; 

so  that,  in  general, 

fig')  =/  (-  A')  =/('  /')  =  w»  >  0 ;  and/(0)  =  -  (S  .  7a)'  < 0. 
Since  then y(- »)  =  -»,  it  is  clear  that  the  cubic  equation^fx-Q^ 
has  in  general  Tun^^  real  and  unequal  routs  :  namely,  one 
root  (a;i),  which  is  positive  and  <^';  another  (xz),  which  is  n€^a- 
^tve,  but  algebraically  greater  than  each  of  the  two  negative 
numbers  -  A'  and  -  /' ;  and  a  third  (a:,)  also  negative^  and  alge- 
braically /€««  than  each  of  those  two  numbers.  The  algebraical 
equation  of  the  sixth  degree  in  w  has  therefore  two  real  KtiAfour 
imaginary  roots  (±  y'^u  ±  y/ x%y  ±y/xz),  to  each  of  which  may  in 
general  be  considered  as  corrff^oiu/fii^,  AT  least  symbolically, 
by  formulae  given  above,  one  determined  value  of  p,  and  thence 
also  one  determined  value  of  q.  Thus  (compare  553)  the  pro^ 
posed  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions,  y'  =  ja  +  6,  is 
proved  to  have  in  general  six  roots;  ofwhich,  however,  only 
TWO  (suppose  qi9  q^  are  real  quaternions,  such  as  have  hi- 
therto  been  considered  in  these  Lectures :  while  the  other  four 
ROOTS  (^s,  ^4,  96,  qt)  may  be  said,  by  analogy  and  contrast,  to  be 
four  imaginary  quaternions.  For  although  these  Jour  latter 
EXPRESSIONS  symbolically  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  two  former  ones,  yet  the  parts  which  by 
analogy  are  to  be  called  their  scalar  parts  are  not  any  real  nunP' 
bers  (positive  or  negative  or  null) ;  nor  do  those  other  parts  of 
these  new  roots,  which  must  be  called  their  vector  partSj  repre- 
sent in  general  any  real  lines  in  space. 

638.  To  illustrate  this  distinction  between  real  and  imaginary 
quaternions,  and  generally  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  pre- 
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ceding  iovestigation,  let  it  be  sow  supposed  that  the  two  veetors 
a  and  y  of  art.  636  are  rectangular ;  so  that 

S.a7  =  0,/(0)«0. 

At  this  limit,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  (Jx^  0)  va- 
nishes ;  and  therefore  two  roots  of  the  equation  in  w  vanish  also. 
The  general  and  linear  expression  for  p  in  terms  of  w  becomes  in 
this  case  illusory ;  but  on  going  back  to  the  two  original  equa^ 
tions  between  w  and  p,  and  making  tc; =0,  we  find  that  they  gtre 
here, 

p»  =  c;  W.ap^y\ 

and  that  therefore  (compare  460)  they  conduct  to  the  two  follow- 
ing values  of  the  vector  p : 

where  t  is  a  scalar,  namely. 

The  two  corresponding  values  of  the  quaternion  9  are  in  this  case, 

ji:pi(a  +  pi);?,  =  i(a  +  p,); 
or  more  fully, 

639.  To  shew,  d  posteriori^  that  these  two  values  of  q  do  in 
fact  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equation,  which  may  be  writ- 
ten thus, 

(2j-ay  +  2  {aq  -  ja)  =  a»+ 4J, 

or  thus,  on  account  of  the  values  (636)  of  a,  7,  c, 

(2g- a)»  +  a {^-a)  -  (2g-a)  a  =  c  +  27, 

we  are  to  shew  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  substitution, 

2j-a  =  a'*7  +  o"*^,  where  ^■aca*  +  7'; 

a  and  7  being  treated  as  two  rectangular  vectors,  but  c  and  t  as 
two  scalars,  so  that 

07  a  -  7a,  but  a^  »  +  /a,  7^  =s  +  ^7. 
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And  because  these  suppositions  give, 

a  (a"*7  +  aH)  -  {a^y  +  aH)  a  =  (aa"*+  o"^a)  y  »  2^, 

we  see  that  the  substitution  succeeds,  without  restriction  on  the 
sign  of  ^ :  so  that  we  have  both 

qi^'^qiO+bf  and  qt^-qiU  +  bf 

if  ^1,  ^2  have  the  values  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article.     And 
it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  the  preceding  verification,  we 
have  made  no  use  of  any  supposition  respecting  the  reality  of 
the  scalar  t^  but  only  of  its  coMMUTATivENESSt<;f7A  other  factors, 
as  regards  arrangement  in  a  product  (ta  «  aty  ty  »  yt). 

640.  If  we  now  suppose  that  t  is  realf  and  different  from 
zero,  so  that 

e2  =  co2  +  72>0, -c>(T.a-^y)S  c<-(T.o-^7)% 

then  c  and  c  +  a'  are  negative  scalars ;  and  the  quadratic  factor 

(see  636,  637,  638), 

a:'-(c  +  a*)a?  +  <'  =  0, 

of  the  cubic  equation  in  or,  has  two  real  and  negative  roots  (one 
algebraically  greater  and  the  other  less  than  the  negative  scalar 
^%  giving /ottr  imaginary  values  for  the  scalar  Wy  or  four  imo" 
ginary  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation, 

which  is  here  the  remaining  factor  of  the  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree.    Let  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  x  be  denoted  by 

where  u  and  v  are  reals,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  positive 

scalars,  such  that 

i^«  + !;» -  -  (c  +  a%  uv  «=  t; 

then  the  four  roots  of  the  biquadratic  in  w  may  be  thus  denoted : 

where  it  is  very  necessary  to  observe  that  the  symbol  V-l  de- 
notes the  OLD  AND  ordinary  IMAGINARY  OF  COMMON  ALGEBRA, 
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and  NOT  ANT  ONB  of  those  square  roots  of  negative  unity  which 
have  HITHERTO  occurred  in  these  Lectures^  and  have  been  con- 
structed by  vector  units^  or  by  directed  unit-lines  in  space.  The 
symbol  V-  1,  as  here  employed,  in  these  last  expressions  for  the 
four  new  values  of  w^  denotes  an  imaginary  scalar,  instead  of 
denoting  a  real  vector  :  and  it  admits^  as  in  algebra,  of  being 
COMMUTED  vAth  all  other /actors^  as  regards  arrangement  in  a 
product;  which  our  peculiar  roots  of  negative  unity  do  not. 
641.  The  linear  equation  of  article  636, 

V.  (tt;  +  a)p«7, 
may  have  its  solution  thus  expressed  (compare  514,  559) : 
_  V.  yo     W^y  —  aS,ay 

In  general,  therefore,  the  six  roots  of  the  equation  q^^qa  +  b^ 
which  were  spoken  of  in  art.  637,  are  the  six  values  of  the  ex- 
pression, 

a         V.yg  W  y^W^aS.ay 

where  w  is  some  one  of  the  six  roots  of  the  equation /(u^)  =0, 
in  article  636.  When  we  suppose  S .  ay  =  0,  as  in  638,  then  (by 
that  article)  two  of  the  six  values  of  w  vanish,  and  the  recent 
expression  for  q  becomes,  for  each,  illusory ;  but  the  same  article 
assigns  the  two  values  9^1,  ^2,  of  j,  which  answer  to  that  case. 
Under  the  same  supposition  ( S  .  ay  =  0),  if  the  recently  consi- 
dered scalar  t  be  real,  thenar  other  values  of  w  give,  by  640, 
these  four  other  and  imaginary  values  of  q : 

?6=  g^5  +  v^^  q\;  ?6  =  q\-  v^^q%; 
where  g^a,  §^'3,  5^5,  q^'n  are  four  real  quaternions,  namely : 

a'  -  ^  I        °y       ■  a''  -"ri 1-V 

^'"■2^2(«Ha')'*'"2(^    IFT?^' 
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642.  It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  prove,  d  posteriori^ 
that  the^e  four  imaginary  quaternions^  just  assigned,  are  in  fact 
symbolical  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  equation.  And  this  is 
easy.  For  since,  by  640,  the  symbol  v  - 1  is  here  commutative 
as  a  factor,  and  is  distinct  from  all  those  square  roots  of  negative 
unity  which  enter  into  the  expressions  of  real  quaternions,  such 
as  a  and  b  are  at  present  supposed  to  be,  the  equation 

breaks  up  into  the  two  following  real  equations^  or  equations  he- 
tween  realsy  which  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  verify  : 

q^-q^^^a-\^b\ 

And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  two  equations  are 
satisfied,  when,  retaining  the  recent  significations  of  the  other 
symbols,  we  suppose 

and  treat  ^/y  as  a  new  scalar,  or  commutative  symbol,  such  that 
0=y«+  (c  +  o") y  +  ^*  =  (y  +  a»)  (y  +  c)  +  7' : 

the  reality  of  this  scalar  Vy  being  here  again  unimportant. 

643.  If  we  now  choose  to  consider  the  following  supposition, 

instead  of  that  opposite  supposition  of  inequality,  which  was  con- 
sidered in  640,  t  becomes  an  imaginary  scalar  of  the  form  (V- 1 
where  ( is  real ;  and  the  two  expressions  of  638  for  qi  and  q^  be- 
come imaginary  quaternions^  but  are  stilly  by  639,  symbolical 
solutions  of  the  quadratic  equation  proposed  in  636.  At  the  same 
time  the  ordinary  quadratic  equation  referred  to  in  640,  namely, 

a:»  -  (c  +  a')  x  +  ca*  +  y'  =  0, 

has  one  of  its  two  real  roots  positive,  the  other  root  being  still 
negative;  thus  one  of  the  two  roots  of  the  lately  mentioned  equa- 
dratic  in  y,  namely. 
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y»  +  (c  +  o*)  jr  -f  ca»  +  7*  «  0, 

remains  9till  positive,  as  before,  but  the  other  becomes  now  ne- 
gative;  one  value  of  y  has  therefore  still  a  reed  square  rooi^  as 
when  t  was  real,  but  the  other  value  oi  ^y  becomes  imaginary: 
and  finally,  in  641,  we  may  still  suppose  that  the  scalar  uis  rectl^ 
but  must  then  treat  v  as  an  imaginary  scalar  of  the  form 
t/y^-l,  i/  being  supposed  real.  Thus,  with  the  present  suppo- 
sitions, the  six  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  (f^-qa^-b  may  be 
collected  into  the  following  table : 

qx »  ?  I  +  V^  /i,  J,  -  3^1  -  V^^  q'u 

qb^q'i+^^i  qt'^qU-qU; 

where  gfu  ^\>  q\y  ?%i  ?«  ^t  are  six  real  quatemionsy  expressed 
as  follows : 

q\^i{a-^a^y);q\^ia'f; 

^,  V^y,  and  v'  being  three  real  scalars,  namely, 

where  the  quantity  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  a  positive  sca- 
lar;  u=  ^yu  ifyi  be  the  positive  root  of  the  lately  written  qua- 
dratic equation  in  y;  and  t?'«V^-y2i  if  y*  be  the  negative  root  of 
that  quadratic. 

644.  We  see,  however,  that  the  tma^/tnory  ^o/k^zoh^  of  the 
proposed  equation  in  quaternions  still  present  themselves  under 

the  GENERAL  FORM, 

where  ^  and  g^'are  real  quaternions^  while  v^- 1  is  still,  as  in  627, 
the  old  and  ordinary  imaginary  of  algebra^  and  is  distinguished 
from  all  those  other  roots  of  negative  unity  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  present  calculus^  I*^,  by  its  not  denoting  any  real  line,  on  the 
plan  of  interpretation  which  we  adopt;  and  11"^,  by  its  being^sB 
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a  factor,  commutative  with  every  other.  An  expression  of  this 
general  form  is  called  by  meBiQUATBRNioN.  The  theory  of  such 
biquatermans  is  as  necessary  and  important  a  complement  to  the 
theory  of  aingk  or  real  quatemitme^  as  in  algebra  the  theory  of 
couplesy  or  of  expressions  of  the  form 

where  af^LnAx"  denote  some  two  positive  or  negative  or  null  num- 
bers, is  to  the  theory  of  single  or  real  numbers  or  quantities.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  algebraic  equations  would  be  en* 
tirely  incomplete,  if  their  imaginary  roots^  or  solutions  of  the 
above  written  and  well  known  couple  form  {x  +  v  -  1  y),  were  to 
be  neglected,  or  kept  out  of  view.  And  in  like  manner  we  may  al- 
ready clearly  see,  from  the  foregoing  remarks  and  examples,  that 
no  theory  of  equations  in  quaternions  can  be  considered  as  com- 
plete, which  refuses  or  neglects  to  take  into  account  theU^a/er- 
nion  solutions  that  may  exist,  of  the  form  above  assigned,  in  any 
particular  or  general  inquiry.  The  subject  indeed  is  one  of  vast 
extent,  and  of  no  little  difficulty :  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
which  will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  future  research. 

645.  To  give  a  numerical  example^  or  at  least  an  example 
with  numerical  coefficients ^  let  us  take  the  quadratic  equation, 

^^6qi-^  \Qj. 

Here  (see  636),  we  have  the  values,  a^^^i^  b-  10;,  and  there- 
fore a  =  5i,  c  =  -  25,  7  =  20;.     These  values  give  (compare  638), 

07=100*;  S.ay  =  0;a'  =  -25;y2  =  -400;a-»y  =  -4i;=-4ife; 
i«  »co«  +  7»  =  625 -400  =  225 ;  <  =  15 ;  oW  « -3i; 
?i  =  i(5»-4A  +  3i)=4i-2A; 
9,  =  i(5*-4A-3t)-»-2A. 

Such  then  are,  in  this  example,  the  two  real  roots  of  the  qua- 
dratic. Accordingly  we  have,  by  the  values  of  the  squares  and 
products  of  t/A, 

(4i  -  2A)>=  -  20  =5  (4f  - 2A)i  +  10;, 
(i-2A)'=:-5  =  5(j-2A)i+10;; 

and  therefore,  with  the  recent  expressions  for  q^^  q^^ 
q\  =  ^q\i  +10^;  q^  =  5yat  +  10;. 
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646.  Proceeding  to  investigate  the  Jour  imaginary  roots  ot 
the  same  quadratic,  or  the^ur  different  biquatemions  which  sa- 
tisfy it,  we  are  (by  640,  641, 642)  to  seek  the  two  real  and  posi- 
tive numbers,  tt%  v^^  which  are  the  values  of  y  in  the  ordinary 
quadratic  equation, 

0  =  y«+  (c  +  o')y  +  ca*  +  7», 
that  is,  here, 

0  =  y*-60y +  225;  giving  tt'  =  5,  t?»  =  4I. 
llence 

tiM  a»  =  -20;  t;*+a«  =  +  20;and  by  641, 

and  finally  the  four  biquaternion  solutions  of  the  equation  ^  = 
5qi  +  10;  may  be  thus  written  : 

5,.     ,,    'V^^/i      ., 
?»=2^*"*^'^~2"^^"^"'^' 

where  V-  5  is  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  or  scalar  imaginary. 

647.  To  verify  that  each  of  these  biquaternion  expressions 
does  in  fact  satisfy  the  proposed  quadratic  equation,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  on  the  plan  of  642,  that  the ^r<r  real  or  single 
quaternions,  q\^  q\j  q\i  q^^  satisfy  the^tir  following  equations : 

?V -  /s'  =  5 J, t  +  lOj  ;  y'j/s  +  /jflf'j  =  5/3» ; 

And  accordingly  it  will  be  found  that  the  common  value  of  each 
member  of  the  first  of  these  equations  is-nC^"^./)'  ^^  ^^^  b^~ 
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K     /  ft  ft 

cond,  -~—  (*-*);  of  the  third,  -^  (P  -  9j)  ;  and  of  the   fourth, 

— 5—  (t  +  A).    We  find,  therefore,  d  posteriori^  that 

qii*=5q^i+  10;;  ?4»  =  5j4i  +  IQ/; 
?6*  =  5^5!  +  10; ;  j,»  =  5j«»  +  10>. 

648.  To  exemplify  the  case  of  643,  let  us  consider  this  other 
quadratic  equation, 

Here  a  =  i,  J  =7,  and  therefore  a  =  t,  c  =  -  1,  y  =  2/,  a*  =  - 1,  7'  = 
-4,  07  =  2*,  a'---iy  a-*7  =  -2A,  ca*  +  7»=  1  -4  =  - 3  =  /»  =  -/^; 
so  that  t  becomes  imaginary,  and  =  ^-  3,  but  t  real,  and  =  v^3. 
At  the  same  time,  c  +  a'  =  -  2,  and  the  quadratic  in  y  becomes 
0  =  y»-2y-3  =  (y-3)(y+l);  we  have  thus  «=  ^3,  t?=\/^, 
v'^  1,  tt'  +  a'  =  2,  t?'*-  a*=  2.  Thus  the  six  real  quaternions,  j'l, 
&c.,  of  the  article  above  cited,  become,  in  this  example, 

?s=2  +  ^;98=~2-(i-7); 

The  two  real  roots  of  the  proposed  quadratic  are,  therefore, 

?=i(«-*)±i(i+;); 

and  the  four  imaginary  roots,  or  the  four  biquaternion  solutions, 
are  given  by  the  expressions : 

y-ii(iq:V-3)-A;?  =  i(i  +  A)±i(l-»A/=^; 

where  v^-  3  is  the  old  imaginary  so  denoted,  and  is  not  here  to 
be  interpreted  as  any  real  line*  It  is  easy  to  verify  the  fact  of 
calculation,  that  each  of  these  six  values  of  q  gives  q^  =  qi-^j\ 

649.  More  generally  let 

q'-^qa^fi, 

where  a  and  /3  shall  be  supposed  to  denote  any  two  rectangular 

2t      • 
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vectors.  Then  a  =  a,  6  =  j3,  c=:a%7  =  2^,  r  =  a*+4/3S  (sf  +  o«)» 
+  4j3«  =  0,  tt»  =  Ta«  +  2Tj3,  t?«  =  Ta»  -  2Tj3,  and  the  six  values  of 
9  are  included  in  the  three  expressions  following : 

I.  |  +  «*^±KU«*+40»)*; 

ll.i(l  +  U/3){a±(«*  +  2T/3)*); 
lII.i(l-U^){a±(a«^2T0)*). 

Of  these  expressions,  the  third  gives  always  two  imaginary  qua- 
ternions, because  a'-2Tj3  is  always  negative;  and  according  as 
Ta*  is  <  or  >  2T^,  and  therefore  a*+  4j3'<  or  >0,  we  shall  have 
two  real  quaternions  from  the  second  expression,  and  two  imagi- 
nary vectors  from  the  first ;  or  else  two  real  vectors  from  the  first 
expression,  and  two  imaginary  quaternions  from  the  second.  It 
may  be  noted  that  when  a*  +  4/3'  <  0,  the  two  real  quaternion  roots 
cf  the  quadratic  equation  have  a  common  tensor^  =  ^  T/3 ; 
whereas,  when  a*  4  4/3'  >  0,  the  two  real  vector  roots  have  unequal 
tensors^  or  lengths,  one  tensor  being  greater  and  the  other  being 
less  than  ^Tfi;  which  is,  however,  still  the  geometrical  mean 
between  them.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  distinction  between 
these  two  cases  corresponds  to  the  imaginariness  or  reaUty  of  the 
intersections  of  the  sphere  and  right  Une^  whose  equations  are, 
respectively, 

p'  =  S.a/»,  and  y.ap^fi. 

650.  It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  since 

.9«-ja  =  -y(a-y)  =  (r-a)r,ifr  =  a-^, 

the  method  given  in  the  foregoing  articles  (636,  &c.),  for  resolv- 
ing a  quadratic  equation  in  quaternions  of  the  form  ^  =  ja  +  6, 
serves  also  to  resolve  a  quadratic  of  this  other  form,  r^=ar-¥b; 
and  that  if  a  and  fr  be  the  same  given  quaternions  in  these  two 
equations,  eocA  of  the  six  roots^  q^  ofone^  will  be  connected  with 
a  rooty  r,  of  the  other  ^  by  the  relations^ 

q-^r  =  a;  qr^-b. 

Conversely,  this  last  system  of  two  equations  between  two  qua- 
ternions, q  and  r,  in  which  their  sum  and  product  are  given,  may- 
be resolved  by  the  foregoing  methods.     And  we  see  that  there 
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\9\ll  be,  in  general,  two  realsystemsy  and  four  imaginary  systems^ 
or  pairSf  of  quaternions  satisfying  the  conditions. 

651.  One  way  in  which  such  a  quadratic  equation  may  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  research  is  the  following.  Let  it  be  required  to 
estimate  the  value,  or  to  change  the  form,  of  the  following  con- 
tinued FRACTION, 


«'=(^)'"" 


the  notation  implying  that 

b  b      ^ 

a  +  iio  a  +  tii 

and  a,  6,  Uo  being  here  any  three  given  quaternions,  but  x  being 
a  positive  whole  number.  Assume  at  pleasure  any  two  quater- 
nions, 9^1,  q%\  then  because,  by  supposition, 

we  shall  have 

«*4i  +  ?i  =  (ft  +  qiO  +  qiUr)  (a  +  u^Y^ 
Ux.  1  +  ?i  =  (ft  +  y^a  -f  g^Us)  (a  +  tix)"S 

and  therefore, 

Ux*i-\-q%     b  +  qia  +  qiUx        qi'^b  +  a  +  Ux    .j 
Ux4i  +  qi~^  b  +  qia  +  qiUx        yf^ft  +  a  +  Hx 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  qi  and  q^  are  any  two  roots  (real  or 
imaginary)  of  the  quadratic  equeUion  in  quaternions^ 

y*  =  ja  +  ft,  or  9  =  a  +  y* ft, 

so  that 

qi'^b-¥a  =  qi,  ya''ft  +  «  =  y2» 

and  if  we  make,  for  abridgment, 

Ux  +  q%       ,,    ^        Uo  +  q% 

Vx  = ^,  SO  that  Vo  =  -^ — ^, 

ttx  +  ?i  Uo  +  qi 

we  shall  have 

Vx*i  =  q2Vxqi'\  and  therefore  Vx=q2'Voqi-'; 

which  is  the  transformation  that  we  desired  to  eflPect,  and  from 

2t2 
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which  the  continued  fraction  Ux  can  easily  be  deduced,  by  the 
formula, 

«*  =  ( 1  -  t?x)"  U*'*?!  -  ?«)• 

652.  A  less  elementary  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same 
transformation,  but  one  which  it  is  instructive  to  notice,  is  the 
following.     Assuming 

«AA  fex        Nx_N'x(ax-^c)-¥irsbx 

'*^ai  +  aa+ *  '  *  flx  +  c    Dx    nx{ax  +  c)  +  lXxbJ 

and  changing  c  to  b^^i  (a^^i  +  c)~S  and  Ux  to  Ux*i9  ^^  obtain  the 
following  equations  infinite  differences^  with  quatemiom  coeffi- 
dents  and  variables : 

N'x.i  =  N'xax  +  N'xbx,  ITx.i  =  N'x, 
together  with  the  initial  conditions^ 

which  allow  us  to  suppose 

isro  =  i,  Z)o=0. 
Making  next 

Ox  — ay    bx  —  by   C?  =  tl09 

we  have 

Nx^N'x{a^u,)^N\,,b,Dx^Ux{a^u,)^iyx.^b, 
N'x.i^N'xa-^N'x.ib,  Hx.i^iyxa^nx.ib; 

and  may  thus  be  led  to  assume 

N'x  =  Igi'  +  W Ja',  Ux  =  tqi'  +  III V> 
ji  =  a  +  ji"*6,  y,  =  a  +  qf^ i, 
l^m^  1,  /^i  +  i7i98  =  0,  /'+m'=0,  /'ji  +  w' jTj  =  1 ; 

whence  are  obtained  the  values, 

»»--(?r'-?.')"'ya"=+9i(9i-?.)"'f 

Hence  we  are  conducted  to  express  the  continued  fracUon  u,  as 
the  quotient  of  the  two  following  expressions, 

Nx  =  Iqi'  (qi  +  tto)  +  mqt'  ( y,  +  tlo), 
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and  this  may  suggest  the  consideration  of  another  and  auxiliary 
quotient,  v^j  which  in  this  process  is  defined  by  the  formula 
(which  in  the  foregoing  article  was  deduced), 

for  thus  we  deduce^  by  the  present  process,  a  relation  between  Ux 
and  Vx  (which  in  the  former  article  was  defined  to  exbt),  since 
we  find  that 

/  ft  Y        Nx      Umvx     -q%  (gi  -  g«)"'  +  gi  (gi "  qif^Vx 
'''^\a^)'^^  Dx     V^nivx  {qi'g*y'{l'Vx) 

as  before. 

653.  As  an  example,  let  a^t,  b^j,  tto=0,  so  that  the  con- 
tinued fraction  becomes 


-a^-"- 


Here  the  quadratic  equation  becomes  g'^^gt+j,  as  in  article 
648 ;  and  by  that  article,  its  two  real  roots  are  the  following : 

jx«i(l+i+y-A);  g2«i(-l  +  t-y-A); 
whence,  by  651, 

t?,=  (-l  +  i-j-A)**i(l+<+j-A)-*-i. 

To  transform  these  powers^  or  the  corresponding  powers  of  the 
two  quaternion  roots  of  the  quadratic,  I  observe  that  those  two 
roots  are  versors,  the  tensor  of  each  being  unity ^  Tgi  =  Tga  =  1 ; 
which  agrees  with  a  remark  made  in  649,  the  j3  of  that  article 
being  here  a  vector-unity  namely,  j.     We  have  also, 

and,  therefore, 

xir     k-i-j   .    xir 
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V3 
2i+2k-l 


3 
ThtM 

t>o=-A,  »i  =  »,  »»««-l;  »,  =  +  *,  »«  =  -»,  r»=+l; 
r,  =  -ife,  »7  =  »,  »,  =  -!;  &c.; 
and  generally, 

»x«t  =  -  »«  *«♦•  =  **• 

Hence,  as  a  verification,  by  the  last  formula  of  651, 

«,= (1 -«.)->  (twi  -  J.)  —  (1  +  *r  (*S^  +  y.) = 0 ; 

and  by  continuing  to  apply  that  formula,  we  find 

«.  -  (I  -  0-'  (•?, -  9») = i  (1  +  0  0+ ») = *; 

i..  =  (l  +  l)->(-g.-j.)=-i(j.  +  j,)  =  i(*-0; 

«.=(i  +  0-«(-.j,-y.)--i(i-0(«-i)=-i; 

«,=  (!-  l)->  (y.  -  ?,)  =  0-  (1  +»  =  00  ; 

after  which  the  values  of  the  continued  fraction  recur,  in  ibe  pe- 
riod, 

0,k,i(k-t),  k-i,  -I,  00, 

because  we  have  here 

Accordingly,  division  gives,  directly, 

0  00       '  I       ' 
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654.  To  exemplify  now  the  U8e  of  the  imaginary  roots  of 
the  same  quadratic  equation, 

let  us  suppose,  as  by  648  we  are  allowed  to  do,  that  gi  and  q^ 
are  the  two  following  imaginary  vectors : 

where  «»  J(l  +  V-3)  «(-  l)*«  (co8  +  \/-n"8in)  ^; 

o 

the  old  imaginary  of  algebra  being  here  the  one  employed,  so 
that  z  is  commutative  in  multiplication  (compare  640,  644).  As 
a  preliminary  verification,  we  have, 

(z^-A)«  =  -2»-l«-«=(:2ri-A)t+>, 
(z'H'ky^-z-*-l^''Z'^  =  (z'H'-k)i-^j\ 

so  that  the  recent  expressions  gi,  g%  do  in  fact  satisfy  the  quadra- 
tic.    They  give 

»a- 1  =  ?,"  Ji-*  =  (-  «)"  =  (co8 + a/-  1  sin)  -~ ; 

v'^  . —         2nir 

(1  -  »»«-i)-'  = 2^  (cos  -  V-  1  sin)  -^  ' 

2  8in-^ 

(1  -  »»-0"'  »»-i== 2n^  (cos  +  V  -  1  8>n)  — •» 

28in-3- 

and  therefore  by  the  last  formula  of  651,  with  the  present  values 
of  Ji,  qt,  we  have 

.    (n-l)7r 

=  A  +  ,(_^  +  >/|cot^)=A-t i — f 

*J  .    nir 

siny 

an  expression  from  which  the  imaginary  symbol  has  disappeared. 
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and  which  gi^es  the  following  real  values  of  the  continued  frae^ 
Hon,  Uxf  for  odd  values  of  x : 

ii7  =  *»  tf»  =  A-t,   tfii  =  OD,  &c.; 

agreeing  perfectly  with   the  results  of  the  foregoing  article, 

although  here  deduced  by  the  help  of  the  two  imaginary  vectors 

{zi-kf  z~W'-A),  which  have  been  taken  as  the  two  values  of  ^^ 

and  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  vectors  of  the  two  imaginary 

POINTS  OF  INTBRSBCTION  of  the  Sphere  p^  =  S .  ipf  ond  the  Hff At 

line  V.  fp  ^ji  which  line  is  situated  wholly  exterior  to  the  sphere 

(compare  649). 

655.  Again,  to  calculate  the  values  of  the  same  continued 

fraction,  tf^rt  for  even  values  of  x,  by  the  help  of  the  same  two 

imaginary  vectors,  q^  9t>  we  may  proceed  as  follows.     Since,  by 

651, 

(«*  +  9t)  (Mx  +  yO"  *  =  v,  =  q^'  Vo  qf ; 
and 

Vo  =  (tfo  +  qt)  («o  +  ?i)'*  =  MiS  because  «« =  0 ; 
we  have  therefore 

and  finally 

^'  -  (Si""  -  9^'")'  (St"  -  ?r')t 
as  a  general  expression  for  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction 


■m-' 


qi  and  q^  being  still  any  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation, 

q*-qa  +  b. 
In  the  present  example, 

9r*  =  -«"S  ?r'  =  -^,  qi'^hr^-i,  qi^^hi-i, 
and  the  formula  gives, 

B t  .X;  sm  ^ — — ^  cosec  -^, 
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the  imaginary  symbol  disappearing  here  again.  And  accord- 
ingly*  this  last  expression  gives  the  values, 

or,  ' 

tto=0,  ti2«i(A-t),  «*  =  -»,  1*6  =  0,  &c., 

as  found  in  article  653.  The  method  of  the  present  article  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  odd  values  of  «,  and  gives,  for  such 
values,  the  expression, 

.   .    («-l)7r 


8,n- 

as  in  654.  And  the  other  pair  o/ imaginary  roots  of  the  quadra- 
tic, which  was  determined  in  648,  would  be  found  to  give  still 
the  same  real  results. 

656.  It  may  be  considered  as  still  more  remarkable  that  we 
are  even  at  liberty  to  employ  one  real  and  one  imaginary  root  of 
the  quadratic,  in  order  to  calculate  the  real  values  of  the  conti- 
nued fraction :  the  imaginary  symbol  8tiU  disappearing,  when  the 
prescribed  operations  are  performed.  For  example,  if  we  sup- 
pose, with  the  recent  signification  of  z^  but  with  a  new  selection 
of  the  pair  of  roots  employed, 

Ji  =2ri  -  *,  Ja  =  i  (-  I  +  » -J-  A), 

we  shall  have, 

qi^  -=  (-  2r)-*  =  (cos  +  \/^  sin)  — ^ ; 

yf  **•'  -  (-  z)'^  (Az-i  -  0  =  A  (cos  +  \/rT  sin)  ^^^"^^"^ 

-»  (cos+  v-lsin)  -^; 

AxTT    i-j-k    .    4ar7r 
,,«=.co8-3-+-^8in— ; 

-»-i  2(n-l)ir     i-j-k   .    2(«-l)7r 

y,  »  .  =  co8— ^  +  -^  sin  -^--jp^; 
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?.--?r-=(\^i+-^)Bin  — . 

But  by  655,  we  have  the  formola, 

comparing  then  the  coefficienU  of  y^IT^  we  find 
^     .    ,    .    (2ii-l)r  ^nw 

.     -    ,    (ii+l)r  nw 

as  in  the  article  jnst  cited.  Or  we  migfht  have  compared  the  real 
parts  (those  independent  of  the  ordinary  y^- 1),  in  the  same  g^e- 
neral  formula,  and  so  have  obtained  the  same  result,  under  the 
form, 

*-»  +  /         ,   •    2nir     A-»+J,.  .    2nir    ,   •    2(fi-2)ir, 
■--^.ii^-t^n  — ^-^(>sm  — ^Asin    \'    U 

because  this  last  product  would  easily  be  found  to  be 
a  jr*»"*  -  (real  part  of)  yf  **'^ 

Or  we  may  write,  at  once, 

and  the  imaginary  symbol  will  still  be  found  to  disappear,  and 
the  same  real  result  as  before  be  obtained,  when  the  proper  re-^ 
ductions  are  made,  in  the  manner  indicated  aboFe. 

657.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  such  calculations  as 
these  with  biquatemions^  or  with  mixed  expressions  inTolvin|f 
ijk  and  V"  1»  &^  sometimes  very  delicate,  and  require  great  caur- 
tion,  from  the  following  circumstance,  to  which  nothing  analo- 
gous occurs  in  the  theory  of  pure  or  single  or  reed  gttaiemions. 
This  circumstance  is  that  the  product  of  two  biquatbrniona 
may  vanishy  without  either  factor  separately  vanishing.  To  give 
a  very  simple  example,  the  product 

(*+ V-l)(*- v^-l)  =  *»  +  l  =  0. 

While  A  +  v^ - 1  and  k-  ^-\  must  each  be  considered  as  different 
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! 

from  zerOj  if  k  be  still  one  of  the  peculiar  symbols  of  this  calcu- 
lusy  while  V-]  is  the  old  imaginary.    We  might  therefore  write 

(A  +  'Z^)-*  0  =  (A-  '/H)  9, 

where  9  is  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  not  necessarily  equal  to  zero. 
In  the  recent  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  ha^e  written, 

q  bring  an  arbitrary  quaternion,  reducible  to  the  real  kind  :  be- 
cause, by  the  rules  of  this  calculus,  we  have 


(^T- 


1. 


^3 

And  thus  it  might  appear  that  an  arbitrary  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  value  lately  found  for  Ufn'K  Such  arbitrary  addition 
might  indeed  present  itself,  in  some  other  investigation  with  ftt- 
quatemions.  But  in  the  example  of  the  foregoing  article,  we 
knew,  by  the  nature  of  the  question^  that  the  final  and  reduced 
expression  for  the  continued  fraction^  «ar>  could  contain  no  ima- 
ginary  term.  We  were  therefore,  in  this  csae^  justified  in  adopt- 
ing  those  reductions,  which  caused  the  symbol  y^-l  to  disappear, 
and  which  we  found  to  be  consistent  among  themselves.  Still 
the  remark  of  the  present  article  may  shew,  how  cautiously  it 
might  become  needful  to  proceed  in  other  cases,  where  no  such 
check  was  previously  known  to  exist,  on  the  results  of  operations 
with  biquatemioos,  in  which  anythmg  like  division  h  involved. 
668.  In  the  example  of  art  653,  it  was  supposed  that  «o »  0. 
But  if  we  had  considered,  more  generally,  the  continued  fraction. 


«»' 


■m- 


where  e  » fio  -«  any  real  and  given  quaternion,  while  qi  and  q^ 
shall  still  be  supposed  to  denote,  as  in  653,  the  two  real  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  ^'^gt +j,  we  might  then  calculate  the 
value  ofug  by  the  two  last  formulsB  of  661,  combined  with  the 
following  initial  value  of  v^ : 
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And  because  the  quadratic  gives, 
and  in  like  manner, 

tre  see  that  the  common  value  of  the  sixth  powers  of  all  the  six 
roots  q  is  unity,  a  result  which  may  easily  be  otherwise  proved, 
from  the  expressions  assigned  in  former  articles,  for  each  of  those 
roots  in  particular.    Thus, 

and  the  values  of  the  continued  fraction  form  still  a  period  of  six 
terms.  Indeed  if  it  happen  that  the  quaternion  c  is  a  real  root 
of  this  other  quadratic  equation, 

so  that  either 

or 

we  shall  then  have 


^.c,«,=(^)'c-c; 


»  +  c 

and  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  will  become,  in  this  case, 
constant.  But  for  every  other  real  value  of  c,  the  fraction  drcti- 
lateSf  as  above. 

669.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  continued  fraction  of 
the  foregoing  form,  which  converges  generally  to  a  limits  instead 
of  circulating  in  a  period.    Let  there  be  now, 


■m'" 


c  still  denoting  some  real  and  given  quaternion,  as  the  initial  va- 
lue of  the  fraction.    The  quadratic  in  q  becomes  now 

j>=6ji+lQ;, 
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of  which  the  two  real  and  the  four  imaginary  roots  ba^e  been  al- 
ready assigned.  Attending  only  to  the  former,  we  have  by 
645,  651, 

t?o  =  (c  + 1  -  2k)  (c  +  4i  -  2k)'\ 
t?,=  (i-2A)'t?o(4i-2A)-', 

tt*=(l-«?x)'(Var?l-?»). 

Here 

T(4»-2A)«2v^5;T(i-2ife)»V5; 
and  therefore 

Tyi  =  2Tj, ;  Tvs = 2' Two. 

If  we  suppose  that  c  is  a  real  root  of  this  new  quadratic, 

c'  +  5ci  =  10;, 
so  that  either 

c^-qi^^k-Aiiy  or  c  =  -ya=2A-i, 

then  in  the  first  case  we  shall  have 

and  in  the  second  case, 

In  these  two  ctxsesy  then,  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  re- 
mains constant  (as  in  the  example  at  the  end  of  658) ;  in  fact 
these  two  real  values  of  the  initial  quaternion  c  give 

In  fiict  if  we  assume  tco  "■  2i  -  4j,  we  find 

tti«lQ/(5»  +  «o)-^»lQ;(2A  +  t)-»  =  -2/(2*  +  t>2*-4t, 

and  similarly  for  all  subsequent  values  of  u^ ;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  assume  the  initial  value,  «o»  2£  - 1,  we  find 

iri-iq;(2ife  +  4i)-»»6;(ife+2t)-»«->(ife  +  2t)«2*-t, 

and  the  fraction  will  still  be  constant.  In  every  other  casey 
that  is,  for  every  other  assumed  and  real  quaternion  value  of  c, 


c^c. 
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the  value  of  the  fraction  will  vary^  Ux*\  being  always  different 
from  Ujg\  but  this  value  will  converge  to  a  definite  quaternion, 
namely,  to  2ib  - 1,  as  its  limit :  for  we  shall  have. 

It  might  then,  perhaps,  seem  not  too  fanciful  to  say,  that  these 
two  values, 

2X;-t;and  2k- Ai^ 

correspond  respectively  to  positions  of  stable  and  unstable  equt- 
libriumy  for  the  continued  fraction  u^  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  If  we  set  out  with  assuming  either ^  we 
shall  never  leave  that  assumed  position^  or  value :  but  if  we  begin 
with  any  other  U09  the  fraction  will  tend  indefinitely  to  become 
equal  to  the  stable  value^  2k  - 1,  and  will  not  tend  to  equality  with 
the  unstable  value^  2k  -  4t. 

660.  If  the  initial  value  c,  of  the  fraction  considered  in  the 
foregoing  article,  be  assumed  equal  to  a  vector  po  perpendicular 
to  J,  80  that 

tto  -  C  =  po  =  is^o  +  4Zo, 

where  Xq  and  Zq  may  be  regarded  as  the  rectangular  co-ordinates 
of  a  point  Po  in  the  plane  of  xz ;  then 

i/>w/c       X.        L>  .     10((5  +  a^,)*-Zo«) 
«» -  iq;|(6 +;r.) ,  4  Z.A)-.  = -iL_^Z__'; 

SO  that  we  may  write, 

Hi =pi «  ixi  +  Azi  =  the  vector  of  Pi, 

the  new  or  derived  point  Pi  being,  like  the  assumed  point  Po»  in 
the  plane  of  xz  or  of  tA,  but  having  its  coordinates  therein  deter- 
mined by  the  two  expressions, 

-10*0  10(5  +  go) 

** '  (5  +aro)»  +  V'  ^'     (5  +  a:o)*+  V' 

In  like  manner,  from  this  ^rst  derived  point  Pi,  we  may  pass  to 
a  second  derived  point  Pay  of  which  the  vector  and  the  co-ordinates 
are,  respectively, 
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-102^1  10(5  +  ar,) 


(5  +  a?i)»  +  2:i»*    '     (5  +  ^i)»  +  V' 


80  thaty  by  substituUon  of  the  recent  values  for  x^  z^  we  have 
these  other  values : 

-4(^0^5)  _  4(^0-2) 

If  we  assume  a?o«-4y  Zo"2y  we  shall  have,  by  these  formulae, 
a?i  =  -4,  Zi  =  2,  a?a  =  -4,  ^i  =  2,  &c.;  or  if  we  assume  a?o  =  -lf 
Zo  =  2,  thenari^-l,  2:i«:2,  d^e~l,  Zse2,  &c.;  but  if  we  begin 
with  any  o/A^r  initial  values  of  x  and  z,  the  results  of  the  sue- 
cessive  substitutions  will  give  a  series  of  varying  vaiucM  for  those 
co-ordinates :  for  the  equations 

-lOz  10  (5  + a?) 

'"{5-\-xy-\-z^'  ^"^  {js+xy-\-z^' 

give 

(5  +  a:)aj  +  ^»  =  0,  (5 +  «)« +  2:*  =  6(5  +  ar), 

and  therefore 

«  =  2,  a:»  +  6ar  +  4«0,  ««-!,  or«-4. 

We  may  however  prove,  even  without  quaternions,  what  the 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  article  enables  us  at  once  to  foresee, 
namely,  that  if  Fi  and  Fs  be  the  two  fixed  points  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are  respectively  (-4,  2)  and  (-  I,  2),  then  any  other  as- 
sumed initial  point  Pq  will  have  its  ultimate  derivative  at  the  lat- 
ter  of  the  two  fixed  points,  as  a  limiting  position :  or  in  symbols 
that 

P.  =  F,. 
In  fietct  we  have 

p;Fr«  =  (a?o  +  4)«+(zo-2)%p;Fa»c=(a.o  +  l)»  +  (z,-.2)S 
and  similarly, 

PiFi*":  («,  +  4)«+  (Zi  -  2)S    ?;?,•-:  (a?i  +  !)»+  (2?!  -  2)*. 

But 

ari>  +  2ri««100{(5  +  aro)'  +  V)"'; 

and  hence,  after  a  few  other  easy  reductions,  we  find  that 
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and  therefore  that 


PiF,  -5-  Pi  Fi  =  J  PoF,  -4-  PqF,. 

Hence 


PmF, -5- P«Fi  =  2-»Po  F, -5- PoFi ; 

and  therefore,  unless  it  happen  that  the  assumed  initial  point  co- 
incides with  the  fixed  point  Fi,  the  derived  point  p«  most  tend  to 
coincide  with  the  other  fixed  point  Ft;  or  in  symbols,  at  Uie  limit, 

P»Ft«>0,  and  p.  =:  F„  as  above. 

And  the  law  of  this  approach^  of  the  point  Pn  to  its  limiting  po- 
sition, is  at  the  same  time  seen  to  be  the  continual  bisection  of 
the  quotienif  of  its  distances  from  the  two  fixed  points. 

661.  The  recent  calculations  with  co^-ordinates^  by  which 
this  law  and  limit  have  been  established,  are  no  doubt  sufficiently 
easy :  yet  1  think  that  they  cannot  compete  in  simplicity  with 
the  quaternion  method,  which  expresses  both  (and  indeed  also 
other  and  more  general  results,  depending  on  other  suppositions 
respecting  the  initial  value  c),  by  the  formula  of  659, 

Tt;,-2-'Tt?o; 

where  the  quaternion  Vo  is  the  initial  quotient,  and  v,  is  the  va* 
riable  quotient,  of  the  two  vectors  drawn  from  the  fixed  points 
to  the  point  p«  The  formulae  of  the  article  just  cited  give  also 
easily, 

i;,n  =  2-«»o;  i?aifi  =  2-»»,; 
and  therefore 

An  interesting  geometrical  interpretation  may  be  assigned  to 
these  last  results.  For,  from  the  geometrical  significations  just 
now  stated,  of  the  quaternions  v^^  Vx,  combined  with  the  princi- 
ples of  art.  321,  &c.,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the  alternate 
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points,  Po»  Pay  P4,  •  .  P2«»  ..  are  all  situated  on  one  common  circle 
passing  through  the  two  fixed  points ;  and  that  in  like  manner, 
the  other  series  0/ alternate  points^  Pi,  Ps,  P6»  &c.,  are  all  situated 
on  another  circular  circumference^  which  contains  also  the  two 
fixed  points  Fi  and  Fa.  Accordingly,  we  may  confirm  this  result 
by  the  method  of  co-ordinates,  by  shewing  that  the  values  found 
in  660  for  Xt  and  Za  give, 

0?!*+ V-f  ggga       Xo*  •¥  Zo* -^  5Xo 
2ra-2         "         Zo-2        * 

As  a  numerical  example,  if  we  place  the  initial  point  Pq  at  the 
origin  of  vectors,  we  shall  have  the  following  co-ordinates,  for 
points  of  the  two  alternate  series: 

/-20  50\  /-500     1050\ 

Po-(0,0);Pa.^^,5^j;    P,  =  (^.^^,  _j; 

P,=  (0,2)5P,-^:3?,2);    P,«^I^,  2); 

so  that  Po,  Pa>  and  P4,  are  situated  on  the  circle  of  which  the 
equation  is 

and  which  evidently  passes  through  the  fixed  points  (-  4,  2)  and 
(-1,2);  while  Pi,  Pa,  and  Pa  are  on  the  straight  line 

2r  =  2, 

which  passes  through  the  same  pair  of  fixed  points,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  circle. 

662.  As  regards  the  general  relation  between  the  two  circu^ 
lar  loci,  considered  in  the  preceding  article,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe  that  if  o  be  the  origin  of  vectors,  and  if  we  introduce,  the 
symbols  ici  and  ica  to  denote  the  vectors  of  the  two  fixed  points, 
making 

Ki  rr  OFi  «=  2A  -  4y,    iCaBOF,«2A-l, 

we  shall  have,  by  659,  660, 

t?o  «=  0>o  -  K%)  (po  -  ICi)"S    Vi  =  ICaVolCl"^  =  ICf*  .  K^oKu 

and  therefore, 

2u 
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Uvi  =  -Uici  U.  Voici  =^U.  1C4X0"  s 

where  Xo=t?oici=a  certain  vector  oLq  in  the  plane  of  lA,  namelj 
(see  the  Fourth  Lectare)  the  fourth  proportional  to  the  three 
vectors  po-^Ki^  po'-K2i  and  jci,  or  to  fci-poj  »ci-po>  and  ici,  that  is, 
to  PoFi,  F0F3,  and  OFi,  which  are  lines  in  the  same  given  plane. 
But  we  have  also  (compare  651,  661)  in  the  present  question, 

»i  =  (/t>i  -  IC2)  (pi  -  ICi)"^  =  (iC,  -  pi)  (iCi  - pi)'^  «  PiF,  -ir  PiFi  ; 

thus,  equating  the  angles  of  the  two  quaternions  t^i  and  k^\ 
which  have  been  proved  to  have  equal  versorsy  we  find  that  the 
angle  F1P1F2  in  the  second  circular  segment ^  or  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  derived  point  Pi  by  the  fixed  line  FiFs»  or  the  rot»* 
tion  from  PiFi  to  FiFs,  is  equal  to  the  rotation  from  Ao  to  k^  or 
from  oLo  to  OFa ;  while  the  rotation  frt)m  jci  to  Xo>  or  from  oFi  to 
OLo,  is  equal  (by  the  above-mentioned  jvroporft'oiiafi^)  to  the  ro- 
tation from  Ki-po  to  Ki  -p^  or  from  FoFi  to  PoFs,  or  to  the  angle 
F1P0F2  in  the^r^^  circular  segment^  which  the  same  fixed  line 
F1F2  subtends  at  the  assumed  point  Po.  But  the  sum  of  the  two 
rotations,  from  ki  to  Xo  and  from  Xo  to  jct,  is  equal  to  the  rotation 
from  fci  to  IC2,  or  from  oFi  to  of„  or  to  the  Jixed  angle  FiOFt  which 
the  same  fixed  line  subt^ids  at  the  origin  o.  The  following  is 
therefore  the  required  relation  between  the  two  drcular  loci,  or 
between  the  angles  subtended  therein,  by  the  common  chord 
F1F2 :  **  the  sum  of  these  two  angles^  in  the  two  circles^  or  in  those 
segments  of  them  which  contain  alternately  the  succesdve  and 
derived  points  p,  is  equal  to  the  fixed  angle  at  the  origin  ;*'  or  in 
symbols, 

F1P0F2  +  FiPiF,  ss  FiOFf . 

If  this  formula  should  give  a  negative  value  for  an  angle,  tlie 
fixed  angle  FiOFs  being  considered  as  positive,  it  would  ioiply 
that  the  derived  point  which  is  the  vertex  of  that  angle  lies  in  a 
segment  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fixed  line  F|F«. 

663.  The  following  is  a  shorter  mode  of  obtaining  the  same 
result.  In  general,  let  k,  k  be  any  two  vectors,  and  v  any  qua- 
ternion coplanar  with  k,  so  that 

S.vic"0,  vk--K.vk^kKv. 
Then 
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and  therefore,  if  k  be  also  a  line  in  the  plane  (or  perpendicular  to 
the  axis)  of  v,  so  that  S  .  t;K  «  0^  we  shall  have  the  formula, 

where  the  angles  are  to  be  interpreted  as  rotations^  and  added 
with  their  proper  signs,  as  such.  Applying  this  result  to  the 
expressions  for  v^  Vi,  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article,  we  might 
infer  at  once,  that  (with  this  interpretation  of  the  angles,  as  ro- 
tations, which  will  not  always  coincide  with  that  adopted  in  the 
Fourth  Lecture)  the  following  relation  holds  good : 

which  agrees  with  that  recently  found.  As  an  example,  when 
we  suppose  that  Po  is  at  o,  or  that  po «  0,  then  Vo « icsicrS  and  the 
last  formula  gives  ZVi^O;  and  accordingly  we  saw  in  661  that 
in  this  particular  case  the  alternate  derived  points  Pi,  Ps,  Ps,  are 
situated  on  the  straight  line  FiFa,  prolonged  through  Fj,  since 
we  had,  for  the  co-ordinates  of  each  of  them,  jb  >  -  1,  ^  »  2.  But 
I  cannot  say  that  such  confirmations  by  coordinates  add  any- 
thing to  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  obtained 
by  calculation  with  quaternions. 

664.  It  may  be  satisfoctory,  however,  to  generalize  the  con* 
structicn  of  art.  660,  for  deriving  the  point  Pi  from  Po,  or  p,  from 
Pi,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  it,  and  its  results,  under  a 
'  more  purely  geometrical  fi>rtn,  and  one  which  shall  be  indepen- 
dent, as  to  its  expression,  of  both  co-ordinates  and  quaternions. 
And  you  will  (1  think)  have  little  difficulty  in  now  perceiving  how 
the  consideration  of  the  continued  fraction 


-(^)' 


where  a,  /3,  po>  p»  are  real  vectors,  ^  being  perpendicular  to  the 
other  three,  and  the  condition  a^  +  4j3' >  0  being  satisfied  (see 
art.  649),  conducts  to  the  following  results,  under  the  form  of  a 
geometrical  theorem,  or  rather  series  of  theorems,  which  seem 
to  be  somewhat  new  in  their  kind. 

665.  Let  c  and  d  be  two  given  points,  and  p  an  assumed 

2u  2 
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point.    Join  dp,  and  draw  cq  perpendicular  thereto,  and  towards 
a  given  hand,  in  the  assamed  plane  cdp,  so  that  the  rectangle 
CQ .  DP  may  be  equal  to  a  given  area.     From  the  derived  point 
Q,  as  from  a  new  assumed  point,  derive  a  new  point  r,  by  the 
same  rule  of  construction.    Again  conceive  that  s  is  derived  from 
R,  and  T  from  s,  &c.,  by  an  indefinite  repetition  of  the  process. 
Then,  if  the  given  area  be  less  than  half  the  square  of  the  given 
line  CD,  and  if  a  semicircle  (towards  the  proper  hand)  be  con- 
structed on  that  line  as  diameter,  it  will  be  possible  to  inscribe  a 
parallel  chord  ab,  such  that  the  given  area  shall  be  represented 
by  the  product  of  the  diameter  cd,  and  the  distance  of  this  chord 
therefrom.     We  may  also  conceive  that  b  is  nearer  than  a  to  c, 
so  that  ABCD  is  an  uncrossed  trapezium  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and 
the  angle  abc  is  obtuse.    This  construction  being  clearly  under- 
stood^  it  becomes  obvious,  I**,  that  because  the  given  area  is  equal 
to  each  of  the  two  rectangles,  ca  .  da  and  cb  .  db,  while  the  an- 
gles in  the  semicircle  are  right,  then,  whether  we  begin  by  assum- 
ing the  position  of  the  point  p  to  be  at  the  corner  a,  or  at  the 
corner  b,  of  the  trapezium,  every  one  of  the  derived  points,  q,  r, 
8,  T,  &c.>  will  coincide  with  the  position  so  assumed  for  p,  how- 
ever far  the  process  of  derivation  may  be  continued.    But  I  also 
say,  11°^,  that  if  any  other  point  in  the  plane,  except  these  two 
fixed  points^  a,  b,  be  assumed  for  p,  then  not  only  will  its  mic- 
cessive  derivatives^  q,  r,  s,  t,  .  .  be  all  distinct  from  it,  and  froni 
each  other,  but  they  will  tend  successively  and  indefinitely  to 
coincide  with  that  one  of  the  two  fixed  points  which  has  been 
above  named  b.    I  add,  II I^^,  that  if,  from  any  point  t,  distinct 
from  A  and  from  b,  we  go  bach^  by  an  inverse  process  of  deriva- 
tion, to  the  next  preceding  point  s  of  the  recently  considered  se- 
ries, and  thence,  by  the  same  inverse  law,  to  R,  q,  p,  &c.,  this 
process  will  produce  an  indefinite  tendency  to,  and  an  ultimate 
coincidence  with,  the  other  of  the  two  fixed  points,  namely,  a. 
IV^.  The  common  law  of  these  two  tendencies,  direct  and  in- 
verse, is  contained  in  the  formula, 

QB  .  PA       CB  ^      ^ 

=  —  »  constant; 

QA  .  PB        CA 

which  may  be  variously  transformed,  and  in  which  the  constant 
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is  independent  of  the  position  of  p.  V^.  The  alternate  points^  p, 
R,  T,  &C.9  are  all  contained  on  one  common  circular  segment  apb  ; 
and  the  other  system  of  alternate  points^  q,  s,  &c.,  has  for  its 
locas  another  circular  segment^  aqb,  on  the  same  fixed  base^  ab« 
VI^.  The  relation  between  these  two  segments  is  expressed  by 
this  other  formula,  connecting  the  angles  in  them, 

APB  +  AQB  «  ACB  ; 

the  angles  being  here  supposed  to  change  signs^  when  their  ver- 
tices cross  the  fixed  line  ab.  The  symbols  a,  b,  c,  f,  q,  b,  s, 
T,  of  the  present  article  correspond  evidently  to  the  less  general 
Fi,  Ti,  Oy  Po9  Pi,  Ps,  Ps*  ^49  Fs*  of  660,  &c.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary,  at  this  stage,  to  draw  any  illustrative  diagram. 

666.  If  the  given  area  under  dp  and  cq  were  greater  than  the 
haff  square  of  the  given  line  cd,  there  would  then  be  no  tendency 
of  the  derivative  points  to  converge  to  any  limiting  position;  the 
points  A,  B,  of  the  recent  construction  becoming  then  imaginary: 
or  the  right  line  ab  no  longer  intersecting  the  semicircle  on  cd 
(compare  649).  This  answers  to  the  case  where  a*  +  4/3'<0, 
Ta*<2T/3,  for  which  we  saw  (in  649)  that  the  two  vector  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  q^-qa-\-P  became  imaginary  ;and  it  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  continued  fraction  of  art.  658,  for  which  it 
was  shewn  that  there  is  circulation  instead  of  convergence*  Geo- 
metrically, if  the  rectangle  cq  •  dp  be  equeU  to  the  square  on  cd, 
instead  of  being  less  than  its  half  9  the  construction  of  the  forego- 
ing article  gives  a  period  of  six  points  (of  which  one  may  go  off 
to  infinity),  instead  of  giving  a  series  of  points,  tending  to  a  fi- 
mit  In  the  case  of  transition  from  real  to  what  may  be  called 
imaginary  convergence^  namely,  in  the  case  when  a^  +  4/3' »  0,  or 
when  the  rectangle  is  just  equal  to  the  half  square,  so  that  the 
line  AB  touches  the  semicircle,  some  diflSculties  of  a  peculiar  kind 
present  themselves,  on  which  I  cannot  enter  now. 

667.  But  in  connexion  with  them,  and  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject recently  discussed,  I  may  remark  that  the  quadratic  equar 
tion  9'  B  9a  + /3  of  649,  where  a  and  /3  denote  two  real  and  rect- 
angular vectors,  will  be  found  to  conduct  (compare  658)  to  the 
following  biquadratic  equation, 
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which  is  satisfied  by  the  imaginary  as  well  as  by  the  real  qoaler- 
nion  roots  q  of  the  former  quadratic  equation.  In  fiict»  the  qua- 
dratic gives, 

5<-j*(o«+^)+?j3a=y(o»  +  aj8  +  Pa)  +  i3(a«  +  ^) 

This  new  and  biquadratic  equation  in  9  is  only  of  quadratic/arm^ 
relatively  to  q^ ;  and  on  accoant  of  the  scalar  character  of  its  co- 
efficients a*  and  /3%  it  gives,  as  in  algebra. 

But  in  the  critical  case  just  mentioned,  where 

a*  +  4j3*  =  0,  or  Ta««  2T/3,  a»  =  - 2T/3, 
we  are  not  to  tfj/ir  that 

2j»-a»«0, 

except  for  the  real  roots  of  the  original  quadratic,  which  roots  may 
in  this  case  be  said  to  he  Jour  real  and  equal  vectors;  namely, 
by  the  formulsB  1.  or  II.  of  the  lately  cited  article  649, 

?-ia+o-»^.i(l  +  U/3)«, 

these  two  last  expressions  becoming  equal  here,  because 

For  besides  these  real  and  equal  roots,  the  formula  III.  of  649 
affords  also  in  this  case  the  two  imaffinary  or  biquatemion  solu- 
tions included  in  the  expressions, 

j«(l-U0)(Ja±V^/T^)-S5r+Vj; 
S^  being  a  pure  imaginary  scalar  (compare  637, 640),  namely, 

Sg«±  v^'/T^,  giving  Sy«  —  T^«ia*; 
and  Yq  a  mixed  imaginary  vector,  of  the  form 

yq-p±^^~lp''i 

while  p'and  p'^are  two  real  and  rectangular  and  equally  long  tvc- 
torSf  namely, 
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60  that 

Hence,  for  these  two  biquaternion  values  of  q^  we  have 

and  finally 

(2j»  -  a*)*-  0,  as  above, 

without  iq^- a*  itself  here  vanishing.  These  results,  so  £Eur  as 
they  relate  to  biquaternions,  will  soon  be  stated  more  generally. 
668.  The  analysis  of  articles  661,  659,  &c.,  enables  us  easily 
to  prove  the  following  general  theorem :  if  a  and  b  denote  any 
two  real  quaternions,  and  if  c  be  any  other  real  quaternion,  which 
is  not  a  root  of  the  quadratic  equation 

then 


(.^y 


c^d^ 


c'  being  that  real  root  of  the  last-mentioned  quadratic,  which  has 
the  lesser  tensor.  In  the  case  of  the  continued  fractions  consi- 
dered in  663,  668,  the  two  real  roots  of  the  quadratic  in  c  had 
eqital  tensors  (each  » 1) ;  and  the  recent  theorem  of  convergence 
was  therefore  in  that  case  inapplicable^  being  replaced  (as  we 
have  seen)  by  a  certain  circulating  property.  In  the  more  ge- 
neral case,  when  such  equality  of  tensors  does  not  exist,  if  we 
change  a,  by  c,  respectively,  to 

a^ial-¥jif^ha'^y  b-^iV^jV •^hb"',  c-^ic+jd^^hTy 

where  the  twelve  new  symbols  adcCd''bVVh"*ccc"c^  are  supposed 
to  denote  so  many  real  scalars,  whereof  a . .  6 . .  may  be  supposed 
to  be  given,  and  c .  •  to  be  assumed;  if  we  also  make,  for  abridge 
ment, 

«»«(a  +  c)>  +  (a'  +  c'y  +  (a''+0*+(«^''+O%      ' 
and  then  derive  four  new  scalars  Ci . . .  fk'om  c ...  by  the  formula, 
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and  80  proceeding,  derive  a  new  system  of  four  scalars^  Ci  .  .  . 
from  a  . . 6 • . Ci . . ,  as  Ci  . .  have  been  derived  from  a.^b .  ,c  •  •  9 
and  another  new  system  from  this,  facjod  infinitum^  we  have  the 
following  Theorem :  *Uhe  ultimate  result  of  the  process  thus  de- 
fined will  generally  be  one  fixed  and  limiting  system  ofjintr 
values^ 

namely,  that  one  of  the  two  real  systems  of  values  of  these  last 
symbols,  satisfying  the  system  of  the  four  equations 

where  i;*=(a+ C)»  +  (a'  +  Cr)H(a'+j£r)»  +  (a"  +  Cr)% 

which  gives  the  lesser ^qf  two  real  values  to  the  following  other 
sum  of  four  squares: 

669.  We  may  here  dismiss  the  consideration  of  that  class  of 
continaed  fractions  which  has  been  the  subject  of  several  recent 
articles:  but  a  few  more  words  must  be  said  on  the  theory  of  the 
biquatemions.  In  general  (see  again  637,  640, 644)  a  biquater- 
nion,  such  as  the  following, 

may  be  decomposed  into  a  scalar  part^  of  the  form 

and  a  vector  part,  of  the  form  (compare  667), 

where 

w^Sq,w'^Sgf,p^yg,p^Ygf; 

w  and  w'  denoting  here  two  reid  scalars^  p  and  p  two  reed  vec^ 
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icrs^  and  q^  q  two  real  quaternions.    And  by  the  same  analogy 
of  nomenclatorty  we  may  agree  to  call  an  expression  of  the  form 
V) + v/-l  uf  aBisc ALAR ;  and  an  expression  of  the  form  p  +  y^- 1  p 
a  BiYBCTOR ;   so  that  we  shall  have  this  general  formula  cf 
decomposition : 

BiQUATBRNION  »  BiSCALAR  +  BlVBCTOR  ; 

the  grand  distinction,  in  calculation,  between  these  two  compo^ 
nent  parts  of  a  biquaternion  being,  that  a  biscalar,  although 
imaginary  as  a  number ,  is  yet  commutative  in  multiplication  with 
every  other  £&ctor,  so  far  as  regards  arrangement  in  a  product 
(like  the  '/-I  of  644,  or  the  z  of  654);  whereas  a  bivector,  al- 
though it  may  be  said  to  denote  an  imaginary  line  in  space  (an- 
swering, for  instance,  as  in  649,  654,  to  geometrically  unreal  in^ 
tersections  of  loci),  is  yet  (like  the  real  vectors  of  the  present 
calculus)  in  general  non-commutative  as  a  fieictor.  We  may  also 
write,  by  analogy  to  a  formula  of  408, 

KQ-SQ-VQ; 

and  may  say  that  the  cory'ugate,  or;  more  fully,  that  the  Biconju* 
gate  of  a  biquaternion  is  equal  to  the  biscalar,  minus  the  bivector. 
With  these  enlarged  meanings  of  the  symbols  S,  V,  K,  it  is  easy 
to  extend  to  biquaternions  a  great  variety  of  formulss,  already  es- 
tablished for  quaternions ;  for  instance,  those  of  art.  499,  all  of 
which  are  frequently  useful;  and  the  following  (compare  190, 
519),  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  employ : 

K.BQ^KQ.KR;  Kn-n'K. 

670.  Pursuing  the  same  train  of  notation  and  nomenclature, 
1  propose  to  write,  by  analogy  to  a  formula  of  article  409  (or 
432), 

T(?-S(?-V(?, 

and  to  call  the  TQ  thus  found  the  tensor,  or  more  fully  the  Bi- 
TBNSOR,  of  the  biquaternion  Q;  so  that  we  shall  have  the  gene- 
ral relation, 

Bitensor  squared  «  Biscalar  squared  -  Bivector  squared. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  square  of  a  bivector,  like  that  of  a 
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biscabur,  is  generally  a  bbcalar ;  die  square  of  a  bitenaor  is  tbere- 
fere  also  in  general  a  biscalar,  or  of  the  mixed  imngmry  hat  or^ 

dinary  form^  

TQ»«ti  +  \/-lii', 

where  u  and  u'  are  reaU^  of  the  ordinary  algebraic  kind ;  it  is 
therefore  always  possible^  by  the  usual  rules  of  algebra,  to  ex- 
press the  bitensor  itself  under  the  analogous  form, 

where  /  and  f  are  reals,  satisfying  the  two  conditions, 

And  because  these  two  conditions  admit  generally  two  m)hiikms9 
or  leave  the  gigiu  of  t  and  t  ambiguous,  although  related,  I  pro- 
pose to  remove  this  ambiguity ^  for  the  purposes  of  our  calculiis, 
by  dining  that  the  real  part  of  a  bitensor  is  never  to  be  negen 
tive.  Indeed  it  may  happen  that  this  real  part  vanishes,  bj  the 
square  of  the  bitensor  becoming  equal  to  a  real  and  n^pative 
scalar;  to  meet  which  case,  I  propose  to  define  that  the  eoeffi- 
dent  qf  ^^\  in  the  imaginary  part  of  a  bitensor  is  to  be  taken 
positively t  when  the  real  part  of  the  bitensor  vanishes^  For  in- 
stance, the  biquaternion  expressions  of  article  646  give, 

Tj,.'=(i/^)'-(5i-3A+i;V=6)* 

Tj4*  =  lO,Ty.*=Tj,»  =  .10; 
and  therefore  (\/lO  being  regarded  as  positive), 

Tj,=  Ty4-VT0,  Ty,-Tye«  V^/IO". 
In  general  the  notations  of  the  present  and  preceding  articles 

that  is  (compare  538), 
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because 

q^w-^pf  j'^ttZ+p,  K^mu/-p. 
We  may  then  write,  generally, 

and  shall  have,  to  determine  this  real  and  positive  scalar  t^  the 
formula, 

We  have  also,  generally,  this  other  and  simpler  equation, 

QKQ-(TQ)», 

so' that  the  product  of  two  cofgugaie  biquaiemions  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  their  common  bUenaor:  which  may  be  compared 
with  a  result  of  the  lately  quoted  article  409,  or  of  the  earlier 
article  163.  We  may  also  agree  to  write  (compare  90}  the  ge- 
neral formula, 

Q-TQ.UQ-UQ.TQ; 

and  to  say  that  the  quotient  of  a  biquatemion^  divided  by  its  bi^ 
tensor,  is  generally  the  versor^  or,  more  fully,  the  Bivbrsor,  of 
that  biquatemion. 

671  •  A  large  number  of  other  general  formulse  may  be  ex- 
tended in  like  mtonet  to  biquatemions ;  especially  all  those  which 
depend  only  on  the  symbolic  rules  for  calculating  with  sealars 
and  vectors  ( V^^--l  being  still  treated  as  a  scalar),  including  the 
commutative  and  associative  principles  of  addition,  and  the  dis- 
tributive and  associative  principles  of  multiplication;  which  prin- 
ciples have  been  so  fully  illustrated,  and  indeed  proved  (as  theo- 
rems) in  earlier  articles,  in  connexion  with  their  geometrical 
significations,  while  only  real  (or  geometrically  interpretabh) 
quaternions  were  involved :  whereas  they  are  now  defined  to  hold 
good  also,  for  certain  new  or  extended  forms,  considered  as  creor 
tures  and  subjects  of  calculation.  Among  these  extended  results, 
or  generalized  ^rmtito,  it  seems  worth  while  to  notice  here  the 
following : 
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(T.2IQ)»  =  (Ti?)«(TQ)»; 

inrhere  Q  and  R  may  denote  any  two  biquaternions.  When  m 
corresponding  formula  was  proved  in  article  189,  for  any  two 
recU  quaternions,  it  was  done,  at  least  partly,  by  an  appeal  (as 
just  now  hinted)  to  the  geometrical  meanings  of  the  ctcts  of  tet^ 
sian^  which  were  to  be  compounded  and  compared.  But  because 
the  acts  o/bitension,  to  be  now  combined,  are  geomUricaUy  ima^ 
ginary  (or  at  least  hitherto  uninterpreted) ^  we  must  employ  some 
symbolical  process^  such  as  the  following,  which  depends  upon 
the  final  formulae  of  the  two  foregoing  articles, 

(T.i?Q)»=JSQ.K.2JQ  =  2i.Q-KQ,Kil 
-U  (TQ)>  KR^RKR .  (TQ)««  (T2J)»(TQ)«. 

Or  we  might  observe  that 

(T.2IQ)«=(S.JSQ)»-(V,2IQ)% 

and  that 

S.2IQ  =  SJSSQ  +  i(V2IVQ+VQV2I), 
V./JQ«SJSVQ  +  ViJSQ  +  i(V2JV<2-VQV/J); 

whence 

(S  .2iQy=  S2PSQ«+ 2S2ISQS.Vi?VQ 
+  i  (Vil  VQy + i  (VQVUy  +  iV2i»VQ«; 
(V.  i?Qy  =  Sil«VQ»  + V2?SQ»+2S/JSQS.VjBVQ 

+i  (yRWQiy + i  (yoyRy-  iYR'YQ\ 

and  therefore, 

(T .  2i<2)»  =  (S2P  -  V2P)  (SQ«-VQO"  (T-B)'(TQ)%  as  above. 

Hence,  taking  on  both  sides  the  square-roots^  but  prefixing  now 
an  ambiguous  sign^  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  when  we 
were  dealing  only  with  real  and  positive  tensors,  we  have,  for 
any  two  biquaternions,  the  formula  : 

T.2IQ  =  ±T/J.TQ; 

and  more  generally,  for  any  number  of  such  factors,  we  may 
write  (compare  208), 

TnQ«±nTQ. 
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For  instance,  the  bitensor  of  a  power  of  a  biquaternion  can  only 
differ  in  sign  (at  most),  from  the  corresponding  power  of  the  U- 
iensor.  But  such  differences  of  sign  may  arise,  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  definition  given  in  article  670,  which  will  occasion- 
ally require  us  to  take  the  negative  of  a  product  of  bitensors,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  new  bitensor,  with  a  real  and  positive  part. 

672.  We  saw  in  667  that  the  square  of  a  certain  bivector  va^ 
nished,  without  that  bivector  vanishing  itself.  It  must  then  be 
possible  (as  in  the  case  of  that  bivector  for  example),  to  have  a 
null  bitensor  of  a  biquaternion  which  is  not  itself  equal  to  zero. 
And  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  result 
will  take  place.  For  by  670,  if  the  biquaternion  be  Q  «  j+  V^ 
gff  where  q  and  q'  are  real  quaternions,  its  bitensor  will  vanish 
ivhen,  and  only  when,  the  two  following  equations  are  satisfied : 

Tq^Tq';  S.yKy'-O. 

But  ^K^'bT;'*;  thus,  if  we  still  suppose  that  Q  itself  does  not 
vanish,  we  are  to  make 

and  the  expression  for  the  biquaternion  becomes, 

I  here  denoting  some  real  unit-vector*  We  may,  however,  trans- 
Jbrm  this  expression,  by  writing 

•c=9'-^*y',*y'-?'ic,  Q-3^(ic+t/~l); 

where  ic,  by  286,  will  denote  another  real  unit-line.  It  is  easy 
to  infer,  as  a  corollary  from  this  general  theorem,  or  to  prove  by 
a  process  more  direct,  that  a  bivector  p  +  V^- 1  p'  will  have  a 
ntdl  bitensor,  when  the  two  real  vectors  p  and  p'  on  which  it  de- 
pends represent  lines  whose  lengths  are  equal,  and  whose  direC' 
tions  are  rectangular;  or  that 

T(p+ vCTp')«o,  if  T/o«Tp',andS.p/o'-0. 

Accordingly  these  conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  case  of  article 
667. 

673.  The  following  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  example  of 
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the  oocurrenee  of  biqaateniioiia  whose  tenson  are  null.  Sob- 
tracting  the  expreenoo  in  641  for  a  root  q  of  the  quadratic  equa- 
tion g^-ga  +  bf  from  the  analogous  expression  for  another  root 
^y  which  answers  to  another  value  w'  of  to,  supposed  to 
pond  to  a  different  root  of  the  cubic  equation  (636)  in  tc^^ 
dividing  the  remainder  by  ^(«/-fC7)^we  find^  after  some  easyie- 
dnctions,  the  following  biquateinion  value, 

where  X  is  an  imaginary  vector  (or  bivector),  namely, 
X  «  (v  +  w')  V.  «y  -  7  (unc'  +  a*) 

and  fA  is  another  bivector,  on  account  of  one  only  of  the  scalar 
values  of  ta^  u/  being  real.  Squaring  and  reducing,  we  obtain 
the  equation, 

ip»tt;'»XHi£;»- a')*  (ta^- a»)-'««^tt?'*7*-(i«^+ ««/*-«•)  (S.  «yy. 

But  if  we  denote  by  w"*  the  third  root  of  the  equation  0  "-/"(toO 
of  article  636,  regarded  as  a  cubic,  we  have 

to*  +  !£/*+«;**« c  +  a*;  (to*  +  u/^)uf^  +  uf  uf*^€^  +7"; 

Eliminating  therefore  uf^  and  c,  we  are  conducted  to  the  rela- 
tion, 

•o»tt;'*(i£^-a»)(w'*-«*)==«^«''7*-(««^+«'''-«0(Say)*. 
Comparing,  we  perceive  that 

X»-(t£;»-a«yK-a*)';or,;i*=l. 
Thus, 

TQ««SQ»~VQ««l-^*«0; 
and  finally 

TQ-0;T(j^-j)-0. 

If,  then,  q  and  ^  be  (as  above)  two  different  roote  qfa  qmadrm^ 
tic  equation  in  quaternions^  of  the  form  ^^qa-i-b^  which  corre^ 
spond  to  two  different  roots  of  the  auxiliary  and  cubic  equation 
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(636,  637)i  their  difference^  q-q%  is  a  UqiAoUmion  mth  an 
evanescent  tensor.  For  example,  if  we  take  the  six  roots  as- 
signed in  645,  646,  of  the  particular  quadratic  g^^5qi  + 10/,  we 
shall  easily  find  that  the  twelve  following  differences, 

99- qu  qt-q^f  q^-qu  q<-q%9 
?8-?i>  qs-qt^qt-qu  ?•-?« 
qi-qij  ?«-s^4,j«-?8,  q*-q49 

are  biquatemions  of  this  particular  kind ;  thus 

•"<-|J^(-i)'HT)*(^)-«.-'(».-».)-o. 

But  the  tensors  of  the  three  following  differences  of  pairs  of 
roots  of  the  quadratic  (each  pair  answering  to  only  one  root  of 
the  auxiliary  cubic), 

?»■"?!»  S^4-Jto  ?e-?«» 

will  be  found  to  be  different  from  ut^.  A  more  gentrai  verifi- 
cation may  be  had  from  the  formulsd  of  649. 

674.  We  saw,  in  657,  that  the  product  of  two  biquatemions 
might  yanish,  without  either ^c^or  yanishing  separately.  If  we 
now  propose  to  inquire  into  the  general  conditions  under  which 
such  a  result  may  occur,  we  may  proceed  as  follows.  Breaking 
up  the  imaginary  (or  biquatemion)  equation, 

(r+v/rrr')(j+/^?')«0, 

into  the  two  real  equations, 

rq-¥4^ 0,  rj'+  r'q  =  0, 

and  making  for  a  moment  /;»«»  a  real  quaternion,  which  in 
the  present  question  is  different  firom  zero,  we  find, 

(r'r»)»  =  -l,  r'-ir,  St-0,  Ti  =  l, 

so  that  the  evanescence  of  the  product  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
the  identity, 
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where  V-1  b  still  the  ordinary  symbol  of  that  form,  and  c  is  a 
real  unit  vector,  of  which,  by  the  principles  of  the  present  cal- 
culus, the  square  is  negative  unity.  We  may,  however,  also 
write  (compare  672),  tr  «  rx,  where  k  denotes  another  real  ooit 
vector;  and  therefore,  with  equal  generality,  under  the  conditioDS 
of  the  present  investigation, 

r  +  /V-l  =  ^(l+«V-l)» 
j  +  9V~l  =  (ic+V-l)?'; 

and  we  see  that  when  two  biquaternion  factors  thus  give  a  noil 
product  (of  the  form  0  +  0^-1),  without  either  separately  va- 
nishing, the  tensor  of  each  is  zero.  Conversely,  it  is  obvious  now 
(see  again  672),  that  when  the  tensor  of  a  biquaternion  vanishes, 
that  biquaternion  may  always  be  associated  as  a  factor^  whether 
as  multiplier  or  as  multiplicand,  with  another^  in  such  a  way  that 
their  product  may  be  zero;  and  indeed  that  this  may  be  done  in 
indefinitely  many  ways,  because  an  arbitrary  but  finite  biquater- 
nion factor  may  be  introdu^  at  pleasure.  It  seems  convenient, 
therefore,  to  call  biquaternions  of  this  class  nullific,  or  to  say 
that  they  are  nullifibrs  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  the 
reciprocal  of  such  a  nuUifier  is  infinite.     For  in  general  we  may 
write,  as  a  formula  for  the  reciprocal  of  a  biquaternion^  the  fol- 
lowing : 

( jr  +  r -v/-l)"*  =  (y  +  rqrir)-*  -  (r  +  jrr  *gr)- V-1 ; 
where,  by  672,  we  have  now, 

and  therefore, 

(gr  +  rV-l)"*  =  oo  +  oo  V-lJf  T(y  +  rV-l)«0. 
We  may  also  write  this  other  general  expression, 

(^•.rV-l)-'=^"r'^7S 

where,  when  the  tensor  of  g  +  r  ^-\  is  zero,  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction  vanishes,  without  the  numerator  vanishing  generally. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  after  what  has  been  shewn  above, 
that  whenever  (as  in  667)  the  square  of  a  biquatemion  vanishes, 
the  biquatemion  itself  mast  belong  to  the  nuUtfic  class.  But  it 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  equation 

where  jr  is  a  ^iven  and  real  quaternion^  admits  generally  of  the 
following  imaginary  or  biquatemion  pair  of  solutions, 

in  addition  to  the  obvious  and  real  pair, 

Q^±q. 

675«  To  give  now,  although  very  briefly,  for  the  subject  is 
of  great  extent,  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  biquater- 
nions  may  be  us^l  in  geometry,  let  us  resume  the  equation  of 
the  unit  sphere  (168),  p'  + 1  =  0,  and  change  the  vector  p  to  a  £i- 
vectorform,  such  as  (7+  r  %/-!.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  then 
breaks  up  into  the  system  of  the  two  following, 

a«-T«+l=0,  S.<rr  =  0; 

and  suggests  our  considering  <r  and  r  as  two  real  and  rectangular 
vectors,  such  that  Tr  «  (To"  - 1)*.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
if  we  assume  a  ||  X,  where  X  is  a  vector  given  in  position,  the  new 
real  vector  a  +  r  will  terminate  on  the  surfieice  of  a  double-sheeted 
and  equilateral  hyperboloid;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  r  ||  X,  then  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  real  vector 
o-\-T  will  be  an  equilateral  but  single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  The 
study  of  these  two  hyperboloids  is,  therefore,  in  this  way  con- 
nected very  simply,  through  biquatemions,  with  the  study  of  the 
sphere :  and  thus  it  may  be  understood  that  the  eminently  simple 
equation,  p'^-l,  of  the  latter  surface,  may  be  made  to  furnish 
the  solutions  of  many  difficult  problems,  respecting  other  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree.  I  intend  to  reprint,  as  an  Appendix  to 
this  Course  of  Lectures,  the  abstract  of  a  communication  made 
by  me  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  May,  1850,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  in  an  ellipsoid,  or  in 
a  hyperboloid,  when  the  n  successive  sides  of  the  polygon  are  re- 
quired to  pass  through  the  same  number  of  given  points  of  space, 
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distinguishing  between  the  two  great  cases^  where  the  number  of 
the  sides  is  odd,  and  where  it  is  even.  The  Abstract  referred  to 
has  been  drawn  up  in  a  geometrical  form,  but  it  is  altogether  a 
translation  into  geometrical  language  of  investigations  condocted 
with  quaternions,  and  extended  by  the  aid  of  biquaterniona  on 
principles  already  indicated.  I  may  just  remark  here,  that  cer- 
tain formulae  of  the  Sixth  Lecture  (in  particular  those  of  arddes 
335,  336)  played  an  important  part  in  the  quaternion  analysis 
employed.  Other  geometrical  uses  of  biquaternions  will  suggest 
themselves  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  (for 
example)  the  equations  of  436  and  438,  for  the  ellipsoid  and  dou- 
ble-sheeted hyperboloid,  namely, 

and  to  see  how  the  one  passes  into  the  other,  by  merely  changing 
/3  to  /3t/-l ;  or  to  compare  on  the  same  plan  either  of  the  two 
equations  just  cited,  with  the  equation  of  the  single-sheeted  hy- 
perboloid  in  439,  namely,  with  the  following, 

(S.po-0'  +  (V.p/3-0'«-l- 
In  general  all  such  investigations  as  those  of  Poncelet,  respect- 
ing ideal  secants  in  geometry,  admit  of  being  conducted  by  bU 
quaternions. 

676.  Without  longer  dwelling  at  present  on  the  general 
theory  of  biquaternions,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  here  some  ra- 
pid sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  calculus  applies  to 
the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  in  the  unit  sphere,  under  con- 
ditions of  the  sort  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article.  I  observe, 
then,  I"S  that  when  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is 
even,  n^2m,  the  equation  of  closure  in  article  336  becomes, 

pqtm'^qtmp,  otO^Y.pYqt^; 

but,  11"^  that  when  the  number  n  is  odd,  -2m  + 1,  the  equation 
of  closure  in  the  same  article  becomes, 

p?*i*i «-  q%m^ip9  giving  0  =  Sjaw+i,  and  0  «  S  .  qtm^ip* 

III'',  that  from  336,  we  easily  infer  that  it  is  allowed  to  write 
generally,  whether  n  be  even  or  odd, 
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where  ^^  and  (fn  are  two  real  quaternions  independent  of  p,  and 
satisfying  the  two  equations  in  finite  differences, 

which  may  be  collected  into  the  single  formula, 

?ii±l/^/ii«(aii±V-l)(?«-i=F\/^jr..O, 

and  are  to  be  combined  with  the  initial  conditions, 

jo«  1,  /o « 0,  or  qx « ai,  j'*!  =  1. 

I V^,  that  these  equations  give,  by  a  species  of  finite  integration, 
the  two  following  among  other  relations, 

Ts^.a  -  TyV  -  (-1)"  («••  +  1)  («%.i  + 1) . .  .  («"i  + 1), 
and  0»S .  9iiK/««a6- S . o^, 

if  a-  Sg'^,  A.S}%,  a-V?'»,  jS-V}^.- 

V%  that  if  It  be  oc/tf,  nB2»i  +  l,  the  equations  of  closure  in  II. 
take  thus  the  forms, 

which  are  both  included  in  the  single  equation, 
V.  />7  =  oa  +  i^,  where  y  =  V.  /3a. 

VI^,  that  this  equation  determines  the  position  of  a  certain  real 
right  liney  or  chord  qfsotutioUf  which  cuts  the  unit  sphere  p*  +1 
e  0  in  two  points  (real  or  imaginary),  whose  vectors  are  given  by 
the  formula, 

and  which  are  adapted,  and  are  alone  adapted,  to  be  the  positions 
of  the  initial  point  v  of  the  inscribed  and  odd-sided  polygon. 
VII^,  that  if  It  be  even^  n»2m,  the  equation  of  closure  in  I. 
assumes  then  a  form  essentially  different  from  the  forms  in  V., 
namely,  the  following, 

V.pa  =  pV.p0, 

which,  when  combined  with  /»*  =  - 1,  conducts  to  one  or  other  of 

2x2 
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the  two  following  systems  of  scalar  equations  of  the  first  degree 

in  p, 

(VII.y...S.7/o«o«-«-»S./3a,  S.O-xa)p  =  0, 
(Vll.y .  .  .  S  .  yp«  a»+  a:S .  /3a,  S  .  (/3  +  ar»a)p  =  0, 

where  y  still  denotes  V.  /3a,  and  a;  is  a  real  scalar  satisfying  the 
condition, 

(x-arOS./3a=^»-a«, 

VII^^  that  these  two  systems  of  equations  represent  two  real 
right  lines,  which  relatively  to  the  sphere  are  reciprocal  polars 
of  each  other,  because 

(o*  +  «S./3a)(o»-ar»S.^a)  =  -7»,andS.O-a:a)(/3  +  ar>a)=0; 

and  these  two  lines  may  be  said  to  be  chords  of  real  and  imagi^ 
nary  solution,  of  the  problem  of  inscribing  the  sought  et^en^sided 
polygon,  one  of  them  giving  two  real  positions  of  the  initial  point 
Py  and,  consequently,  two  real  inscribed  polygons,  while  the  other 
line,  which  is  wholly  external  to  the  sphere,  may  yet  be  said  to 
give  two  imaginary  positions  of  that  point,  and  therefore  two 
imaginary  polygons:  which  latter  may,  however,  become  real 
when  we  pass,  by  imagincuy  deformation,  from  the  sphere  to  a 
single-sheeted  hyperboloid.     IX^,  that,  for  example,  we  can  ge» 
nerally,  by  VIII.,  inscribe  (or  conceive  inscribed)  in  a  given 
sphere  two  real  and  two  imaginary  gauche  quadrilaterals,  whose 
sides  shall  pass  successively  through  any  four  given  points  of 
space;  but  X^,  that  we  can  on  the  other  hand,  by  VI.,  inscribe 
generally  in  the  given  sphere  two  real  or  two  imaginary  gauche 
pentagons,  but  not  two  of  one  kind,  and  also  two  of  the  other, 
whose  sides  shall  pass  through ^ve  such  points.     No  account  is 
taken  here  of  any  exceptional  or  limiting  cases,  such  as  might 
arise,  for  instance,  from  the  supposition  that  the  given  points,  or 
some  of  them,  were  situated  on  the  given  spheric  surface. 

677.  If  instead  of  conceiving,  as  above,  a  polygon  pPiP,  .  . 
P11.1P9  vhose  n  successive  sides  pPi,  &c.,  are  required  to  pass 
through  n  given  points,  Ai,  &c.,  we  now  conceive  a  polygon 
pPi  .  .  p,i  of  n  4- 1  sides,  whereof  only  the  n  first  are  obliged  to 
pass  through  those  n  points,  while  the  last  side  p«p  h/ree,  then 
it  is  clear  that  the  initial  point  p  of  this  new  polygon  is  aisofree. 
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or  may  be  taken  at  pleasure  anywhere  upon  the  spheric  surface : 
but  that  when  this  initial  point  p  is  once  assumed^  the ^na/ point 
p«,  and  the  closing  side  PnPy  become  entirely  determined.  There 
will  thus  be  a  determined  system  of  such  closing  chords  in  the 
sphere,  namely,  one  for  each  point  of  its  surface  assumed  as  the 
initial  corner  of  the  polygon :  and  a  variety  of  interesting  ques- 
tions may  be  proposed,  respecting  the  arrangement  of  those 
chords^  considered  as  lines  having  position  in  space.  For  some 
results  respecting  such  arrangement,  with  extensions  to  other 
surfaces  of  the  second  order,  I  may  refer  to  the  Numbers  of  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  September,  1849,  and  April,  1850,  in 
which  Magazine  a  number  of  other  papers  on  Quaternions,  and 
on  connected  subjects,  by  myself  and  others,  have  within  the 
last  few  years  appeared ;  also  to  the  Abstract  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  the  communication  made 
by  me  in  June,  1849,  which,  together  with  that  already  mentioned 
of  May,  1850,  will  perhaps  appear  in  a  fuller  form,  after  no  long 
time,  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Academy.  Meanwhile,  I  may 
remark,  XI^,  that  a  very  useful  formula,  for  the  case  of  the  unit 
sphere,  is  the  following,  which  assigns  the  vector  pn  of  the  final 
point  p«  as  a  function  of  the  assumed  vector  p  of  the  initial 
point  p,  and  is  easily  deduced  from  the  principles  of  335  and  676 : 

'^""?»+ (-!)-?>  ' 
but  XI P^,  that,  even  without  employing  this  expression  XL  for 
pn,  the  formula  VI.  of  676  enables  us  to  infer  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  given  points  Ai  . .  or  of  the  given  vectors  oi  . .  is  even^ 
»  2m,  so  that  the  number  of  sides  of  the  variable  polygon  is  odd, 
the  final  or  closing  side  touches  two  distinct  surfaces  of  the  second 
order y  represented  by  the  two  separate  equations, 

a»  +  /3»  =  0,ft»+a>=0, 

in  which  a,  b,  a,  /3  are  regarded  as  linear  functions  of  the  vector 
am*u  and  which  will  be  found  to  represent  an  inscribed  ellipsoid^ 
and  an  exscribed  and  double-sheeted  hyperboloid^  having  double 
contact  with  the  sphere  and  with  each  other,  at  two  real  points 
which  on  them  are  umbilicsy  and  being  also  otherwise  remarkably 
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related;  whereas,  XIII%  if  the  number  of  the  given  points  be 
odd^  a  2m  - 1,  or  of  the  sides  even, «  2tii|  then,  by  making  the  roots 
equal  in  the  quadraUc  equation  VII.  for  a?,  or  by  other  processes 
unnecessary  here  to  be  described,  we  are  conducted  to  an  equc^ 
turn  of  the  fourth  degree  in  omh  which  breaks  up  (for  the  case  oi 
the  sphere)  into  two  imaginary  and  quadratic  factcre^  of  the 
forms, 

representing  two  imaginary  cones,  which  jointly  compose  the  en^ 
velope  qfthe  closing  side,  or  are  the  surfaces  which  are  both 
touched  by  it  in  all  its  varying  positions;  XIV^,  that  these  ima- 
ginary cones  may  become  real,  namely,  by  changing  the  sphere 
to  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid,  in  which  case  the  b€ues  of  the 
developable  surges,  composed  by  mutually  intersecting  chords, 
which  bases  are  analogous  to  lines  ofcurvaiurcy  are  reed  right 
lines  (the  generatrices)^  although  for  the  sphere  they  are  imagi^ 
nary  Unes,  represented  in  the  present  analysis  by  the  equation 

dp«  =  0, 

which  admits  of  being  solved  (compare  667, 672,  675)  by  biquor 
temions,  without  our  supposing  dp  itself  to  vanish;  XV^,  that 
for  the  case  XII,  the  two  analogous  curves  through  any  point  p 
have  their  tangents  parallel  to  two  conjugate  semidiameters  of 
the  surface,  in  which  the  variable  and  odd-sided  polygon  is  to  be 
inscribed ;  so  that  these  curves  everywhere  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  when  that  given  surface  is  a  sphere.  Finally  it  may 
be  noticed,  XVI%  that  in  the  case  XIII.  the  two  imaginary 
cones  touch  the  given  sphere  along  two  imaginary  circles,  the 
equations  of  whose  planes  are, 

a  +  JV-l=0,a-6V-l«0, 

and  which  may  become  two  real  and  plane  conies,  by  that  imagi- 
nary deformation  which  was  referred  to  in  XIV,;  their  planes 
being,  in  all  cases,  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  the  pair 
of  planes  represented  by  the  equations  a  «  0,  6  «  0,  which  latter 
planes  are  also  otherwise  important  in  these  investigations. 

678.  Reserving  for  another  occasion  (as  has  been  hinted)  the 
fuller  developement  and  elucidation  of  this  whole  theory  of  the 
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inscription  of  polygons  in  surfaces,  with  the  corresponding  theory 
of  the  circumscription  qf  polyhedral  and  some  comparisons  of  the 
results  so  obtained  with  other  and  better  known  ones,  which  have 
been  discovered  by  geometers  for  plane  polygons^  inscribed  in  or 
circumscribed  about  plane  conicsj  I  wish  to  offer  here  a  few  re* 
marks  on  the  geometrical  signification  of  the  equation 

which  occurred  in  676,  VII.,  and  might  give  occasion  for  a 
longer  discussion  than  we  can  at  present  afford  to  bestow.  Sup- 
posing still,  as  in  the  recent  investigations  respecting  inscriptions 
of  polygons  in  a  sphere,  that  a  and  /3  denote  two  reed  and  knotvn 
vectors,  while  p  denotes  a  sought  vector  (real  or  imaginary),  we 
may  endeavour  to  find  this  last  vector  by  resolving  the  last-cited 
equation^  without  any  reference  now  to  any  other  equation  in- 
volving p,  such  as  the  equation  p* »  - 1,  of  the  unit  sphere.  And 
1/  might  at  first  sight  appear  that,  even  unthout  any  such  em- 
ployment of  any  additional  equation^  the  problem  was  more  than 
determinate.  For  if  we  should  choose  to  substitute,  in  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation,  for  the  sought  vector  p  a  trinomial  expreS' 
sion  of  the  form  ix  -{-jy  +  ib  (as  in  507,  &c.),  with  analogous  re- 
presentations for  the  given  vectors  a  and  )3,  and  then  equate  the 
two  resulting  expressions  of  the  standard  guadrinomicU  form, 
namely,  tv-^ix+jx-i-kz  (arts,  450,  &c,),  it  might  seem  that  we 
should  have  to  satisfy  Jbur  equations j  of  the  ordinary  algebraical 
kind,  with  only  three  disposable  quantities^  real  or  imaginary. 
And  even  after  perceiving,  as  we  should  soon  do,  from  inspection 
of  the  formula  itself,  that  neither  member  contributes  any  scalar 
term,  and  therefore  that  only  three  ordinary  equations  (at  most) 
are  to  be  satisfied  by  the  three  sought  co-ordinates,  re,  y,  0,  on 
which  the  vector  p  depends,  it  might  still  seem  that  (as  in  513, 
&c.)  these  three  equations  should  s^ffice  to  determine  those  three 
co-ordinates.  But  because  a  closer  inspection  of  the  formula 
would  shew  that  each  member  represents  not  only  some  vector, 
but  a  vector  perpendicular  to  p,  we  might  thence  perceive  that 
after  expanding  the  equation  into  the  trinomial  form, 

tX+yy+AZ-O, 
the  coefficients  X,  Y,  Z,  which  would  be  certain  scalar  functions 
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of  the  second  degree  of  the  sought  co-ordinates  x,  y,  ;s,  must  be 
connected  by  the  relation^ 

icX+yY+zZ-O; 

and  therefore  that  the  three  scalar  eguatumey 

JC=0,  Y«0,  3  =  0, 

are  not  independent  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  withoui  resort- 
ing to  co-ordinates  (compare  again  513),  we  may  perceiFe, 
merely  from  the  principles  of  the  present  caJculus^  that  the  equa- 
tion in  question  may  be  thus  written : 

V.p(V.^p  +  a)  =  0; 
or  thus 

^•?P"""«»  where  q*^g  +  fif 
g  being  here  an  arbitrary  scalar.    Hence,  by  514  (or  by  &59)9 
we  satisfy  the  equation  by  making 

p--(^  +  /3)-K«+i^-'S./3a); 

or,  as  it  may  be  also  written, 

y(i^*-^*)p=/3S.^a+sry./3o-^a. 

To  each  assumed  value  of  the  scalar  g  corresponds  a  certain  de- 
rived value  of  the  vector  p ;  and  the  locus  of  the  termination  of 
this  variable  vector  y  p^isa  curve  of  double  curvature^  which  is  qf 
Me  THIRD  ORDBR,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  cut  by  an  arbitrary  plane 
in  three  points^  real  or  imaginary  ;  because  if  the  equation  of  the 
assumed  plane  be  thus  written, 

S  ./np^tn, 

the  condition  for  determining  its  points  of  intersection  with  the 
locus  is  the  following : 

which  is  an  ordinary  cubic  in  g.  The  curve  just  mentioned  has 
some  interesting  properties,  respecting  which  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  here  that  it  is  the  common  intersection  ofaU  the  surfiices 
of  the  second  order^  which  are  jointly  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion, 
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S .aXp«p»S./3X  -  S . /3/aS  . Xp, 

obtained  by  operating  on  the  proposed  equation  with  the  synvbol 
S  .  X,  where  X  is  an  arbitrary  vector  ;  and  that  by  making  suc- 
cessively, and  separately,  X  =  a,  X = /3,  and  X  =  7,  where  7  =  V.  /3o, 
we  obtain,  in  particular,  the  three  following  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  whereof  the  curve  is  the  common  intersection : 

p*S.a/3=S.apS.0p; 
(V./3f>)«-S.7p; 
S.yap«S./3pS  ,yp; 

of  which  three  surfaces  the  first  is  a  cone,  the  second  a  cylinder ^ 
and  the  third  an  hyperbolic  paraboloid  ;  while  the  cone  and  cy- 
linder are  connected  as  having  a  common  rectilinear  generatrix^ 
represented  by  the  equation 

V./3p  =  0, 

which  right  line  is  contained  in  one  of  the  two  asymptotic  planes^ 

S .  /Bp  =  0,  8.7/0  =  0, 

of  the  paraboloid,  namely,  in  the  second  of  them,  but  is  not  a 
part  of  the  sought  locus^  or  of  the  curve  of  the  third  order,  here 
considered  (compare  the  Paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  on 
the  classification  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  published  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal  for  February, 
1850).  As  to  the  intersections  of  this  curve  with  the  unit  sphere, 
I  obtained  the  formulae  (VII.)',  (VII./,  of  art.  676,  by  seeing 
that  when  p*  =  - 1  the  equation  gives, 

S.7p-(V.pp)»  =  (V.ap)»-(S./3p)»  +  /3'-(S.«p)»  +  aS 
and 

-S./3a=S-opS./3p  =  a?(S.ap)«  =  ar'(S.^p)S 
if  we  make  for  abridgment  x^S.^p -hS.ap;  whence, 
(a:-^')S.i3a  =  (S.ap)«-(S./3p)»-^*-a», 
as  in  676,  (VII.)  ;  and 

S.7p  =  a«-ar>S.j3a,  S.O-a?a)p  =  0, 
as  in  the  equations  (VII.)';  from  which  those  marked  (VII.)'' 
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were  derivedy  by  simply  changing  x  to  -a^^  But  conditions  es- 
sentially equivalent,  for  determining  the  intersections  of  the 
sphere  and  curve,  might  be  deduced  in  quite  another  way,  namely, 
hy  squaring  the  expression  of  the  present  article  forp  in  terms  of 
g ;  which  process,  after  suppression  of  a  common  factory  namely, 
g*  -  P\  would  give  (compare  636), 

and  therefore  would  lead,  for  p*  ^^  - 1,  to  the  following  biquadra- 
tic equation  in  g^  which  is,  however,  only  oi  quadratic  fbnn  rela- 
tively to  g^ : 

0-ijr«-.^«  +  ««-5ra(S./3a)»;or,y*-sr»(/3'-a«)-{S./3«)». 

In  fiict,  the  positive  value  of  ^*  would  give  the  two  real  values  of 
p^  answering  to  the  two  real  intersections  of  the  sphere  with  the 
curve,  or  with  the  chord  of  real  solution  in  676,  VIII.;  while 
the  negative  value  of  ^'  would  give  the  two  imaginary  values  qfp^ 
answering  to  the  two  imaginary  intersections  of  the  sphere  with 
the  same  curve,  or  with  the  chord  of  imaginary  solution^  men- 
tioned in  the  same  paragraph  676,  VIII.,  which  was  there  shewn 
to  be  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  former  chord,  and  to  lie  wholly 
outside  the  sphere.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  common  foe* 
tor  g^-fiS  which  was  suppressed  in  the  recent  process,  and 
which  cannot  tHint^A  except  when  g  takes  one  of  the  two  imagi- 
nary values, 

g^±TfiV''h 

appears  to  indicate  two  imaginary  and  infinite  values  for  p,  or 
two  imaginary  points  at  infinity ^  as  two  other  intersections  of  the 
sphere  with  the  curve  of  the  third  order  (compare  the  remark 
made  at  the  end  of  553) :  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  of  what  geo- 
metrical utility  these  two  new  points  can  be,  even  when  we  pass 
by  imaginary  deformation  from  the  sphere  to  the  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

679.  Without  introducing  the  consideration  of  any  but  real 
quaternions^  a  variety  of  new  forms  might  be  assigned,  in  this 
calculus,  for  the  representation  of  real  loci,  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  of  which  some  appear 
to  be  remarkable.     Thus  if  we  assume  any  fixed  vector  oa  =  a. 
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and  denote  (as  usual)  by  p  another  and  generally  variable  vector 
oPy  drawn  from  the  same  fixed  origin  o  to  a  point  p  of  which  the 
locus  is  required,  introducing  also  for  abridgment  the  following 
symbol  of  a  certain  quaternion  which  depends  on  the  position 
of  p, 

then  the  equation 

as  giving  /o  »  0,  expresses  that  p  coincides  with  o ;  but  the  equa- 
tion 

which  gives  p  «>  ±  a,  expresses  that  p  is  situated  eilher  at  a»  or  at 
another  fixed  point  a',  such  that  o  bisects  aa';  while  this  other 
equation,  of  almost  the  same  apparent  form, 

[3].  •?  =  -!, 

gives,  as  the  locus  of  p,  a  circular  circumference  (compare  170), 
namely,  a  great  circle  with  a  for  pole,  on  the  spheric  surface^ 
with  o  for  centre :  and  this  spheric  surface  itself  is  represented 
by  the  equation, 

f4]..Tg«L 

The  indefinite  right  line  through  o  and  a  is  denoted  by  writing 

[6]..Uy-l; 

and  the  indefinite  plane  through  o,  perpendicular  to  this  line,  is 
represented  (see  172)  by  this  other  formula, 

[6]..Uj--l; 

while  the  system  of  this  line  and  plane  may  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

[7]..Vy«0, 

since  this  requires  (compare  504)  that  we  should  have  either 

Vt/y-O,  or  SVj«0, 
To  write  on  the  other  hand, 

[8]  ..Sj-0, 
is  to  exf^ress  (see  again  504)  that 
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(S.po-0'+(V./t)a-0'=0; 

and  therefore  (by  438),  this  locus  [8]  is  an  eguilaiercU  right  cane^ 
containing  all  the  indefinite  lines  op  which  are  inclined  at  45^  to 
the  fixed  line  OA.     The  equations 

[9]  .  .S3'  =  l,  and  [10]  .  .Sy^-l, 

represent  respectively  (by  438,  439)  a  double-sheeted  and  equi" 
lateral  hyperbolaid  of  revolutiaUy  and  the  conjugate  and  single- 
sheeted  hyperboloid ;  their  common  axis  of  revolution  being  the 
indefinite  line  oa,  and  the  finite  line  oa  itself  being  the  realsemi* 
axis  of  the  former.  Any  other  assumed  and  constant  scalar  va- 
lues of  ^q  would  give  other,  concentric,  similar,  and  similarly 
placed  hyperboloids;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  assign  a  eon^ 
slant  vector  value  /3  to  Y;,  where  /3  «=  on  »  a  fixed  line  perpen- 
dicular to  a,  writing  thus, 

[ll]..Vy=/3,/3±«, 

the  locus  of  p  will  be  found  to  be  no  surface,  but  a  curves  namely, 
an  equilateral  hyperbola^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ob,  with  o 
for  centre,  and  oa  for  one  of  its  asymptotes.  Another  mode  of  re- 
presenting  an  hyperbola  by  a  single  equation  in  this  calculus  oc- 
curred in  505,  and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  next  arti- 
cle. Meanwhile,  I  observe  that  an  ellipse  may  in  like  manner 
be  represented  in  various  ways  by  a  single  equation  in  real  quaft- 
ternions,  for  instance,  by  the  following, 

[12]..(yV.«p)«  +  (7V.^^)»-l, 

in  which  a,  jSy  7  denote  any  three  real  and  rectangular  vectors ; 
because  on  developing  the  squares  of  the  two  quaternions, 

7V.ap=S  .yap-aS.ypf  yV. /3/o«S  .y/3p-/3S  .7/0, 

it  will  be  found  that  the  only  way  of  making  the  sum  of  those 
squares  equal  to  unity,  by  any  real  vector  p,  is  to  suppose  that 
this  vector  satisfies  the  system  of  the  two  scalar  equations^ 

[l3]..(S.yap)»+(S.7/3p)»-l.  S.yp  =  0, 

whereof  the  latter  represents  a  pfane,  and  the  former  an  elliptic 
cylinder:  the  locus  of  the  termination  of  p  is  therefore  (as  just 
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now  asserted)  an  ellipse,  which  has  its  centre  at  the  origin,  and 
its  axes  in  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  a  and  /3.  For  example, 
the  equation 

[14]  . .  (o-^  kY.JpY  +  (J-*  AV.  f»» « 1, 

where  p^ix  ^jy  +  kz^  can  only  be  satisfied,  for  real  coordinates 
xyzy  by  supposing  that  those  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  two  equa- 
tionsy 

[16]..a-*ar«  +  4-»y»  =  l,2?«0. 

On  the  other  hand  the  equation, 

[l6]..(S.ap)«+(7V.ap)»=l, 

where  y  is  still  supposed  i.  a,  admits  of  an  alternative  of  two  so* 
lutionsj  and  conducts  to  the  following  system  of  two  real  curves: 

[17]..S.7p«0,(S.a/>)«  +  (S.yap)»=l, 
[18]  ,  •  S  •  7a/o=  0,  (S  .  ap)>-  Ta»(S  .y/t))"-  1, 

whereof  the  former  represents  generally  an  ellipse^  and  the  latter 
an  hyperbola^  these  two  curves  having  one  common  axis,  and  one 
common  pair  of  summits^  but  being  situated  in  two  rectangular 
planes.  For  example,  the  circle  and  equilateral  hyperbola^  which 
have  their  equations  in  co-ordinates  as  follows, 

a:»  +  y"-  l,2r«0,  and«*-z*=  l,y  =  0, 

and  of  which  the  consideration  has  presented  itself  to  some  for- 
mer writers,  in  connexion  with  modes  of  interpreting  certain  re- 
sults respecting  the  ordinary  V-1,  dxe  jointly  represented  in 
this  calculus  by  the  one  equation^ 

[19]..(S..»»+(AV.t»«=l. 

Again,  the  equation, 

[20]  . .  p«  +  6»  +  {ekV.jpy  =  0,  where  e>  <  1 , 

represents  a  system  of  two  ellipses^  in  two  rectangular  planes^  but 
having  in  like  manner  two  common  summits;  namely,  the  two 
principal  sections  through  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid^  of  which 
the  equation  in  co-ordinates  is, 

[21]..(l-c0a:'  +  »'+(Uc«)2^  =  6«. 
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Again,  if  i  and  k  denote  any  two  fixed  vectors  from  the  origin^ 
the  equation 

[22] . .  ipKp^pKpif  or  0  a  V.  ipgpf 
may  easily  be  shewn  to  repxesent  a  system  of  two  recUmgnlar 
right  lines f  bisecting  the  angles  between  i  and  k  ;  whereas  this 
other  equation,  of  nearly  similar  form, 

•   [23]  • .  ipKp  "  p</>K»  or  V.  p  V.  ipK  ■=  0, 
which  may  also  be  thus  written  (compare  520), 

[24] .  .y.ipS  .icp  +  y.KpS.ip»0, 
or  thus, 

[26]..(ip)»«0>ic)%if*»-ic«, 
represents  a  system  of  thrbb  rbctangulab  right  linbs, 
namely,  the  two  bisecting  lines  just  mentioned,  in  the  directioiis 
of  Uc  ±  Uk,  and  also  a  third  line^  perpendicular  to  the  given  plame 
of  the  two  giren  lines  t,  k,  and  having  therefore  the  direction  of 
V.  cjc.  Accordingly,  if  we  seek  the  directions  of  the  three  ajpes  of 
an  elUpsoid^  by  inquiring  where  the  diameters  are  normals^  or  by 
making,  in  474, 

[26]..V.vp«0, 

we  are  conducted  predseiy  to  the  reeent  equation  [24}«  Or  we 
might,  on  the  same  principle  [26],  have  deduced  the  equation 
[23]  from  the  last  formula  of  593  or  of  596.  This  seems  to  be 
a  natural  occasion  for  remarking,  that  the  general  equation  <^ 
surf tices  of  the  second  order  may  in  this  calculus  be  written  thus 
(compare  476, 562), 

[27]..l=/(p)  =  ^p"  +  2SS-iipS./3p+S.7p, 

giving  for  the  t>ector  of  proximity  (compare  474,  475,  481,  575) 
the  expression, 

[28]  ..v«#(p)«^/o  +  S(aS.0p+ j3S.ii/>)  +  7; 

and  that  when,  by  suitable  reductions,  the  sign  qf  summation  is 
removed,  the  two  cyclic  normals  of  the  sur&ce,  or  the  normals  to 
what  have  been  called  by  MacCulUgh  the  two  directive  planes^ 
have  the  directions  of  the  two  constant  vectors  a  and  j3,  in  the 
one  remaining  term  of  the  form  2S  •  ap  S  .  /3f>  (compare  469, 
593).    As  regards  curves  and  surfaces  of  higher  orders^  it  may 
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suffice  f<Mr  the  present  to  observe,  in  ad<lition  to  what  is  sug- 
gested by  the  remarks  in  552,  that  an^  proposed  equation  in  Xj 
Vf  z^  may  be  HwMformedfrom  eo-^nrdinaUM  into  quaternions^  by 
simply  making  the  substitutions^ 

[29]..a:=i-*S.i>,y«/^S.tp,2f  =  A-»S.it/», 
or 

[30]  .  .a?  =  -iS .  t/),y--iS  .jp,  z  «  -  AS .  *p ; 

for  instance,  one  form  of  the  quaternion  equation  of  Fresnel's 
Wave,  obtained  on  this  plan,  is  the  following : 

But  it  is  usually  possible,  in  interesting  questions,  to  obtain  ex- 
pressions more  elegant^  or  at  least  better  adapted  to  be  treated  by 
the  peaUiar  methods  of  this  calculus,  than  the  forms  which  result 
immediately  from  the  foregoing  very  general  substitution :  and 
accordingly  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  other  expressions  by  qua- 
ternions for  the  lately  mentioned  wave  surfacb,  which  put  in 
evidence  those  conical  cusps,  and  those  circles  of  contact  there- 
upon, on  which  appear  to  depend  the  optical  phenomena  of  co- 
nical RBFRACTiON  in  crystals  with  two  axesy  that  were  ex- 
perimentally observed  by  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Lloyd  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1832,  with  a  carefully  cut  specimen  of  arrago- 
ntte.  Finally,  as  additional  illustrations  oi  the  flexibility,  combined 
with  distinctness,  of  the  symbolical  language  of  the  present  cal- 
culus, it  may  be  noticed  that  by  subjecting  a  variable  quaternion^ 
q,  instead  of  merely  a  variable  vector,  p,  to  satisfy  a  given  equa- 
tion, and  allowing  the  scalar  part  to  vary,  new  sources  o(  express 
sion  arise.  For  example,  if  we  write  (as  we  have  often  done) 
q^'W-^p,  and  regard  the  part  w  as  arbitrary,  and  p  as  variable, 
but  both  as  real,  while  a  and  /3  are  any  two  given  and  constant 
and  real  vectors  from  the  origin,  the  equation, 


OT-(^)--.. 


will  be  found  to  represent  a  full  circle,  inasmuch  as  the  va- 
riable vector  p  will  now  be  free  to  terminate  at  any  one  of  all 
those  points  of  space  ilhich  are   contained  upon,  or  included 
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within^  that  circular  circumference  of  which  the  Fector  of  die 
centre  i8  a,  while  /3  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  and  its  radius  » 
B  Tj3 :  because  the  quaternion  analysis  shews  that  we  have  here, 

[33]  .  .S-(/t>-a)/3  =  0,  T0)-a)»-T/3»-tc^. 

The  equation 

would  represent,  on  the  same  plan,  the  system  of  a  Jkll  eirde 
and  of  two  points^  related  to  each  other  as  the  equator  cuid  poles 
of  a  sphere.     And  the  yery  simple  equation, 

[36]  • .  Ty=  1,  or  T (tf?  +  p)=  1, 
represents  in  like  manner  a  full  sphere,  namely,  the  unit- 
sphere,  regarded  now  as  no  mere  surface^  but  as  a  solid  locus, 
whereof  aU  the  internal  points  are  here  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  being  all  included  in  the  formula.  Results  of  the  sorts  as- 
signed in  the  present  article  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multi- 
plied :  and  if  the  subject  shall  be  hereafter  pursued,  the  difficulty 
will  much  less  be  to  interpret  than  to  class  the  expressions. 

680.  After  these  general  remarks  on  equations  in  the  present 
calculus,  let  us  resume  the  particular  equation  of  art.  505, 

and  treat  it  as  if  it  had  now  for  the  first  time  presented  itself,  in 
some  geometrical  investigation.  One  general  and  always  per- 
mitted process  of  transformation,  of  any  equation  in  quaternions, 
has  been  seen  to  be  the  taking  separately  the  scalar  and  the  vec- 
tor parts  of  the  two  members,  and  then  equating  them  respec- 
tively. Taking  therefore  the  vector  parts,  the  first  member  of 
the  equation  gives, 

v(v.iip.v.pe)«ps.,,e/t>; 

but  also  by  the  scalar  character  of  the  square  of  a  vector, 

(V.„e)«.V-^0,  V.(V. ,,6)2=0; 

and  the  proposed  equation  forbids  us  to  suppose  /o  =  0,  it  being 
understood  that  t,  and  0  are  not  parallel ;  we  are  therefore  con- 
ducted to  this  other  equation, 
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S.  1,9^  =  0. 
Thus, 

V.iip=yV.ne;  V.pe-^xY.tiO; 

and  finally  the  equation  of  condition,  which  the  two  variable 
scalar  coefficients  x  and  y  are  obliged  to  satisfy,  is  found  to  be 
the  following : 

xy^l. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  and  sufficient  to  admit  that  the  variable 
vector  p  has  some  one  of  the  values  included  in  the  expression, 

where  x  is  an  arbitrary  scalar.  The  locus  of  the  extremity  of  p 
is  consequently  a  (plane)  hyperbole^  having  its  centre  at  the  origin 
of  vectors,  with  ly  and  6  for  portions  of  its  two  asymptotes,  and 
with  1}  +  6  for  one  of  the  values  of  p,  or  for  the  vector  of  one  point 
of  the  curve.  But  n  and  6  have  been  seen  in  earlier  articles 
(compare  497,  503),  to  be  portions  of  the  axes  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  revolution,  within  which  the  two  spheres  slide^  in  one  of 
our  modes  of  generating  the  ellipsoid  (art.  496),  and  within  each 
of  which  two  cylinders  the  ellipsoid  itself  is  inscribed.  We  saw 
also  (in  502)  that  i}  +  0  is  an  umbilicar  vector  of  the  ellipsoid. 
No  uncertainty  therefore  can  now  remain,  respecting  the  fitness 
and  adequacy  of  the  equation  assigned  in  art.  505,  to  represent, 
in  this  calculus,  that  known  curve  which  has  been  named  the 
focal  hyperbola^  of  a  certain  ellipsoid,  and  of  its  confocals.  In- 
deed, that  the  equation  expressed,  among  other  things,  the  co- 
planarity  of  t},  0,  p,  might  have  been  more  rapidly  inferred 
from  the  consideration  that  because  the  vectors  V.  rip  and  V.  pO 
are  asserted  to  have  a  scalar  product,  they  must  be  supposed  to 
be  parallel  to  some  one  line ;  to  which  one  line  therefore  the  three 
lines  i|,  0,  p  must  be  perpendicular,  and  consequently  must  be 
coplanar  with  each  other. 

681.  Let  p  and  p\  expressed  as  follows, 

p=^xri  +  x'^Of  p'^xri  +  x'^Oy 

be  any  two  vectors,  ap,  ap',  of  the  focal  hyperbola ;  their  diffe- 
rence is  evidently, 

2y 
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and  if  this  difference,  or  the  chord  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
two  vectors,  is  to  be  parallel  to  i|  -  6,  we  must  hare 

and  therefore  generally 

aRa/«  1,  p'»aj"*i|+a:0, 

the  scalar  difference  a:'-  a?  being  supposed  not  generally  to  Fanish. 
The  same  chord  pp'  meets  the  asymptotes  i|,  0,  in  two  points  q» 
q'i  of  which  the  rectors  are, 

AQa  ^"    \^  a(a?  +  ag-*)ii;  aq'« («  +  »"*) 9; 

whence, 

Pa=«-i(i|-e);  pa'«-a:(i|-e);  PQ.PQ'=T(i|-.fl)'; 

and,  as  is  known, 

p'qoq'p,  p'q'bqp. 

But  as  X  approaches  to  1,  or  as  the  variable  vector  p  approaches 
to  the  particular  value  i|  +  6,  or  «» (art.  502),  the  chord  /»'-  /o  tends 
to  vanish  in  length,  and  to  become  in  direction  tangential  to  the 
curve ;  and  the  portion  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the 
asymptotes  is  seen,  by  the  recent  analysis,  to  be  (as  is  well 
known)  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact.  Thus,  at  the  wmbiHc 
of  the  ellipsoid,  which  is  (by  502)  the  termination  of  the  vector 
cii,  the  tangent  to  thejbcal  hyperbola  has  the  direction  of  i|  -  0,  or 
of  i  (art.  498) ;  that  is  (as  is  known),  of  the  umbiUcar  normal 
(compare  501)  to  the  ellipsoid.  Or  we  might  have  differentiiUed 
the  scalar  variable  x  in  the  expression  for  p,  and  then  made  x  « 1; 
which  would  have  given  dp  h- djr  =  ij-0,  when  p»i|  +  0,  and 
would  have  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  respecting  the  di^ 
rection  of  the  tangent  to  the  hyperbola,  at  the  same  umbilic  of 
the  sur£Btce.  And  hence  we  may  provcy  by  qucUernions,  the 
known  theorem  already  alluded  to  (505),  that  the  focal  hyper- 
bola cuts  the  ellipsoid  perpendicularly ^  at  each  umbilicar  point. 
Combining  the  recent  results  with  others  somewhat  earlier  ar- 
rived at,  we  are  conducted  without  difficulty  to  the  following  con- 
struction.  At  an  umbilic  u,  draw  a  tangent  tuv  to  the  focal  hy- 
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perbola,  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  t  and  v,  as  in  the  annexed 

figure  102.   Then  the  sides  of 

the  triangle  tav  are,  as  res-  ^'  ^^ 

pects  their  lengthSi  a v  b  2Ti|  ; 

AT  =  2X9;  TV«2T  (ii-O); 
that  is,  by  501, 

AVaa  +  c;  AToa-£?;Tv-24. 

And  the  ti  and  9  of  this  Lec- 
ture are  precisely  the  halves 
of  the  sides  av  and  at  of  this 
triangle ;  or  they  are  the  two 
oblique  co-ordinates  at,  ax  of 
the  umbilic  u,  referred  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola^  when 
directions  as  well  as  lengths  are  attended  to. 

682.  It  has  been  so  much  my  wish,  in  the  present  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, now  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close,  to  lay  a  sound  and  strong 
geometrical  foundation  for  future  applications  of  this  Calculus ; 
and  I  so  well  foresee  that  through  necessary  future  extensions  of 
the  theory,  such  as  the  introduction,  already  sketched,  of  what  I 
have  called  Biquatemions,  many  difficulties  as  yet  unapproached 
will  arise:  that  I  hare  anxiously  sought  to  provide  a  large 
amount  of  what  might  become,  through  the  united  exertions  of 
myself  and  others,  a  settled,  established,  and  common  ground^ 
respecting  the  validity  of  which  no  diversity  of  opinion  could 
ever  afterwards  occur.  And,  in  this  spirit,  I  ask  you  now  to  allow 
me  to  state  a  few  geometrical  reasonings^  of  a  very  simple  kind, 
by  which  the  recent  results,  and  some  earlier  geometrical  conclu- 
sions, of  this  new  mode  of  calculation  may  be  confirmed. 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  any  three  conjugate  semi-diameters 
of  a  given  ellipsoid  being  known  to  be  a  constant  quantity  («  a* 
-I-  6*+  c*),  while  the  umbilicar  vector  au  (» ii),  and  any  two  rect- 
angular radii  (each  «  ft),  of  the  circular  and  diametral  section 
made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  umbilicar  tangent  plane,  coinpose 
a  conjugate  system,  we  are  to  subtract  21^  from  a'+ft^+  o*,  and 
shall  thus  obtain  the  value  tt'«a'-i^+  c',  as  in  art.  502.  Again, 
the  parallelepipedon  undes  any  three  conjugate  semi-diameters 
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being  known  to  be  constant,  and  =a£c,  we  are  to  divide  this  by 
A*,  and  so  obtain  ab'^c  (compare  501),  as  an  expression  for  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  A  on  the  umbilicar  tangent 
plane;  or  for  the  projection  su,  of  the  umbilicar  vector  au  (in 
fig.  102),  on  the  umbilicar  normal  tuv  to  the  ellipsoid,  which 
normal  is  known  to  coincide  with  the  tangent  to  the  focal  hyper- 
bola (as  proved  by  quaternions  in  the  foregoing  article).  Thus 
v^(a*-A^  +  c*)  is  the  hypotenuse  au,  and  b'^acis  one  side  su 
about  the  right  angle,  in  the  triangle  asu;  so  that  the  other  side, 
AS,  must  be  «=  b'\c^  -  6*)t(6»  -  c*)i  Such,  then,  is  the  altitude  of 
the  triangle  tav,  if  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid,  or  of  the  hyper- 
bola, be  considered  as  the  vertex.  But,  by  the  properties  o(  the 
curve,  this  area  does  not  vary  when  we  change  the  point  of  con- 
tact u  ;  it  is  therefore  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  semiaxes 
of  the  focal  hyperbola,  or  to  the  product  (a^-  i*)*  (ft»  -  c*)*;  and 
it  is  known  that  the  tangent  tv  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact; the  semibase,  tu,  or  uv,  of  the  triangle  tav,  must  therefore 
be  =  A :  which  would  be  a  geometrical  confirmation,  if  such  were 
needed,  of  the  proof  previously  given  by  quaternions  (see  498, 
499),  that  T(i|  -  6)  =  6.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  av,  at, 
of  the  last-mentioned  triangle,  we  have,  as  before,  the  altitude  a^ 
«  6'  *(a*  -  6*)*  (6*  -  c*)*,  and  the  segments, 

sv  =  su  +  uv  te  J- J  ac  +  5  =  fi"^  {ac  +  fi*), 
ST  =  su  -  uv  =  ft-^oc  -  6  =  ft-'  (oc  -  i') ; 
whence  by  two  right-angled  triangles, 

AV  =  (a' +  c»  +  2ac)t  =  a  +  c, 
AT  =  (a*  +  c^-  2ac)*  ^a-c\ 

these  sides  are  therefore  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  ex- 
treme semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid:  a  result  which  agrees  with  the 
values  found  otherwise  in  article  501,  namely,  Ti|  <=  ^  (a  +  c),  TO 
t:^\{a-c).  It  may  be  Remarked  that  the  triangle  bco  of  figure  98 
would  admit  of  being  superposed  on  the  triangle  yax  of  fig.  102, 
if  both  triangles  were  constructed  for  one  common  ellipsoid. 

683.  Resuming  (partly  as  an  exercise)  the  calculations  with 
quaternions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
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S •  (pti-Op)  (i| - »)  =  S O)i|*-f>i,0- »pi|  +  ©/oO)  =  -2S .  nOpj 
because 

0  =  S .  pij*  =  S .  OpOy  and  S .  piiO  =  S .  Opii  =  S .  nOp. 

Hence  generally^  for  any  three  vectors,  i|,  0,  p,  we  have  the 
transformations^ 

T.(pn-ep.)U(i,-e)«T(pn-»/>); 
S.(/tii|-»p)U(i,-e)  =  -2T(i|-»)-iS.t|»p; 
TV . 0>„- «/>)  U(n-») -  V {T(^ii-ef>)'-4T(n-e)-»(S.uef>)') 

also  for  any  two  conjugate  quaternions^  q,  €[,  and  any  vector  a% 
we  have  the  identity, 

TV.ja«TV.g^a=V{(TV.aVj)»  +  (T«Sj)«); 

and  therefore! 

TV.(„p-p»)U(„-e)«TV.O>i,-Op)U(n-«). 

For  the  ellipsoid,  by  499,  we  have  the  equation, 

and  hence,  by  squaring,  we  obtain  this  new  form  of  the  equation 
of  that  surface : 

(e»-n')'=0>i-»f>)(»»p-pe)  +  („-.0)-»(ii»P-pfti)*. 

Or,  by  a  partial  re-introduction  of  the  wgns  S  and  T,  we  find 
this  somewhat  shorter  form : 

TO>i|  -  ep)»  +  4(„  -  0)-«  (S .  i|0p)' -  (fl»  -  nO*; 
of  which  we  shall  presently  assign  the  interpretation,  and  in 
which,  instead  of  the  square  of  the  tensor  of  the  quaternion 
p^  -  Op,  we  may  write  any  one  of  several  general  expressions  for 
that  square,  of  which  the  proofs  will  easily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  have  studied  with  attention  the  transformations 
already  given,  and  the  principles  of  the  present  calculus;  for  in- 
stance, any  of  the  following  : 

Tipn-epy^Tivp-poy 

=  (pi|  -  Op)  {rip  -  pO)  =  {rip  -  p6)  (pri  -  Op) 
=  (ijH  0*)  />»  -  pripB  -  Oprip  =  (»j'  +  fl«)  p»  -  ripOp  -  p9pri 
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=  (ii»+«»)p»-2S.i|/»9p 
=  (ii  +  »)V»-4S.iip.S.»/(i 
«  (ii -«)>•+ 4S  (V.  HP  .V.  pS). 

All  these  transformations,  it  must  be  remarked,  hold  good,  iode- 
pendently  of  any  relation  between  the  three  rectors  iy,  0,  p. 

684.  To  interpret  that  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsiHd, 
which  was  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  article  600,  we  may  ob- 
senre  that 

if  for  conciseness  we  write, 

Pi=(ii-e)-*s-(ii-e)p;  p,«v.(i,-e)-'V.p (,+©). 

But  pi  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  a  of  the  ellipsoid  on 
the  plane  of  a  circular  section,  passing  through  the  extremity  of 
the  vector  or  semidiameter  p,  and  perpendicular  to  the  cyclic 
normal  i|-0;  and  p,  may  be  easily  shewn  (compare 441)  to  be 
a  radius  of  the  same  circular  section,  multiplied  by  a  scalar  co- 
efficient, namely,  by 

gil^e     i|«-»     Ti|«-T»    a£ 

n-e  (u-e)«  T(i,-e)»'6»' 

If  then,  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  (as  above)  on 
the  plane  of  a  circular  section,  we  draw  a  right  line  in  that  plane, 
which  bears  to  the  radius  of  that  section  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
rectangle  ac  under  the  two  extreme  semi-axes  to  the  square  6*  of 
the  mean  semi-axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  equation  for  that  surface, 
which  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  article  600,  expresses  that 
the  line  so  drawn  will  terminate  on  a  spheric  surjbcej  which  has 

its  centre  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  has  its  radius  --r-» 

It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  I  happened  to  perceive  this  property  of 
the  surface,  by  interpreting  as  above  one  of  the  quaternion  forms 
of  its  equation  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  ^eafft€Mcix%  that 
the  described  construction  conducts  to  the  last-mentioned  spheric 
locus ;  namely,  to  the  sphere  concentric  with  the  ellipsoid,  which 
touches  at  once  the  four  umbilicar  tangent  planes. 
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685.  Proceeding  to  the  interpretation  of  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid,  which  was  arrived  at  in  683,  we  may  remark  that  since 

/)i|-«p-S.p(,-e)+V.p(,  +  e), 

the  quaternion  pii  -  $p  gives  a  pure  vector  as  a  product,  or  as  a 
quotient,  if  it  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  vector  n  +  0  (com<- 
pare  500)  ;  we  may  therefore  write 

pn-9p-Xiin  +  9), 

Xi  bdng  a  new  vector  symbol,  of  which  the  value  may  be  thus 
expressed : 

Xi-p-i(fl  +  ff)'^S.ep. 
This  vector  A|  is  evidently  such  as  to  give, 

T(pi|-«p)-TA,.T(n  +  e); 

T(pn-epy-\x*{n+ey, 

We  have  also  the  identity, 

(c  -  f,*y = (« - «)» (n + ey + (,e  -  *,)» ; 

which  may  be  shewn  to  be  such,  by  observing  that 

(i,  -  «)«  (i,  +  «)» =  (u»  +  fl*  -  2S .  1,9)  (i|» + fl»  +  2S .  n*) 

=(•,«+«•)«-  4  (s .  ffiy^'  (ii'-9*y+4(T.ney-i(S,tfiy 
„  („.  -«.).-  4  (V.  ,«)»=  (e»- ,»)» -  (ii«-  e«i)»; 

or  by  remarking  that  (compare  454), 

n'-9''S.(fi-(f){n+e),  „0-fti-V.(,-e)(,  +  ^, 
and  (,-«)« (,+«)«-{T.  (,-»)(,+«))«; 

or  in  several  other  ways.  Introdudng  then  a  new  vector  c,  such 
that 

•,tf-«,  =  6T(i|  +  tf),  ori  =  2V.i,9.T(.j  +  e)-'; 

and  that  therefore 

(,tf-ft,)»--€»(l  +  9)*. 
and 

2S .  nCp - S .  V .  T  (i,  +  9),  4 (S .  ^py—  (S .  €/>)».  (n+ «)'; 
while,  by  498,  or  499, 

T(,-e)  =  J,  (n-«)»--ft'; 
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we  find  that  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  aboTe  referred  to, 
namely, 

T(p„-ep)»+4(„-0)-»(S.n«f>)»=(«»-n% 
after  being  divided  by  (i|  +  0)\  assumes  the  following  form : 

But  also,  by  the  recent  values  of  Xi  and  c, 

S  •  cXi  =  S  •  c/o ; 

'  the  equation  just  found  may  therefore  be  also  written  thus : 

0  =  (Xx-f)*+(6  +  6-*S.cpy; 

and  the  scalar  6  +  &~^  S .  cp  is  positive,  even  at  an  extrenaity  of  the 
mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid,  because 

(©«-„»)»  =  - (6»+ cO  („  + e)«=(6»- Tc»)  T  (n  +  fi)% 

and  therefore 

Tt<b. 

We  have  then  this  new  form  of  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid,  de- 
duced by  transposition  and  extraction  of  square  roots,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  present  calculus : 

T(Xi-c)  =  6+6-»S.^. 

By  a  process  exactly  similar  to  the  foregoing,  we  find  also  tlie 
form 

T(Xi+€)«6-&-^S.^; 

which  differs  from  the  equation  last  found,  only  by  a  change  of 
sign  of  the  auxiliary  and  constant  vector  e ;  and  hence,  by  addi- 
tion of  the  two  last  equations,  we  find  still  another  form,  namely, 

T(Xi-c)  +  T(Xi  +  €)  =  26; 

or  substituting  for  Xi,  c,  and  b  their  values,  in  terms  of  i|,  0,  and 
p,  and  multiplying  into  T  (i}  +  6), 

=2T,(„-e)(„+e). 

68G.  The  locus  of  the  termination  Li  of  the  auxiliary  and 
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variable  vector  Xi,  which  is  derived  from  the  vector  p  of  the  ori- 
ginal ellipsoid  by  the  linear  formula  of  the  last  article,  namelyi 

being  thus  represented  by  the  equation  of  the  same  article, 

T(Xi  +  €)  +  T(Xi-c)  =  26, 

is  evidently  a  certain  mew  ellipsoid  ;  namely,  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolutiouy  which  has  the  mean  axis  26  of  the  old  or  given  ellip- 
soid for  its  major  axisy  or  for  its  axis  o/revolution,  while  the 
vectors  of  its  two  f)ci  are  denoted  by  the  symbols  +  €  and  -  f • 
In  fact  if  we  still  place  the  origin  of  vectors  at  the  centre  a  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  arts.  466,  &c.,  and  make 

XibALi,  6BAFi>BFaA, 

we  shall  have,  for  the  locus  of  the  point  Li,  the  following  equa- 
tion of  a  very  simple  and  well-known  form : 

FjLi  +  FiLi  =  2A. 

We  have  also,  by  the  foregoing  article,  combined  with  601, 602, 
or 

Such  then  is  the  expression  for  the  square  of  the  distance  (e)  of 
either  focus  (Fi  or  f,)  of  the  new  or  derived  ellipsoid,  which  has 
Xi  for  its  varying  vector,  from  the  common  centre  a  of  the  new 
and  old  ellipsoids,  which  centre  is  also  the  common  origin  of  the 
vectors  Xi  and  p  :  while  these  two  foci  of  the  new  ellipsoid  are 
situated  upon  the  mean  axis  of  the  old  one.  There  exist  also 
other  remarkable  relations,  between  the  original  ellipsoid  with 
three  unequal  semi-axes  a,  b,  c,  and  the  new  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion^ of  which  some  will  be  brought  into  view,  by  pursuing  the 
quaternion  analysis  in  a  way  which  we  shall  proceed  to  point 
out. 

687.  Combining  the  recent  expression  for  Xi  with  three  other 
analogous  expressions,  as  follows : 

pO  "  np 
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^*      i,-»  +  »-^   '  ^      u'  +  fi-i  ' 

it  is  easy  to  prove  (compare  494)  that 

TXx-TX,iTX,=  TX4; 
and  that 

S .  i|0Xi «  S  •  i|9At «  S  •  i|9At  ■>  S  •  ifOAi «  S .  iftp ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  fonr  vectors  Xx,  Xti  Xj,  X4,  bein^  sup- 
posed to  be  all  drawn  from  the  centre  a  of  the  origrinal  ellipfloid, 
terminate  in  four  points,  Li,  l,,  l,,  L4,  which  are  the>&«r  cor- 
ners  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  the  lately  derived 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  ;  the  plane  of  this  circle  being  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  original  ellipsoid 
iabc)y  and  passing  through  the  point  b  of  that  ellipsdd,  wliich  is 
the  termination  of  the  vector  p.  We  shall  have  also  the  equa- 
tionsy 

which  shew  that  the  two  opposite  sides  LiL„  l,L4,  of  this  in- 
scribed quadrilateral,  being  prolonged  if  necessary,  intersect  in 
the  lately  mentioned  point  b  of  the  original  ellipsoid.  And  be- 
cause the  recent  expressions  give  also 

these  opposite  sides  LiL„  LsL4,  of  the  plane  quadrilateral  thus  in* 
scribed  in  a  circle  of  the  derived  ellipsoid,  are  parallel  respectively 
to  the  vectors  1}  +  9,  i|'^  +  6'S  or  (by  502,  503)  to  the  two  umbi- 
licar  vectors  cu,  w\  of  the  original  ellipsoid,  constructed  with  the 
semi-axes  abc*    At  the  same  time,  the  equations 

If  e^ 

hold  good,  and  shew  that  the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  inscribed  quadrilateral,  namely,  the  sides  LtL,, 
L4L1,  are  -respectively  parallel  to  the  two  vectors  i|,  0,  or  to  the 
axes  of  the  two  cylinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  circum- 
scribed about  the  same  original  ellipsoid. 
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688.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  following  Theoren,  else* 
wbere  already  published  by  me  as  a  result  of  the  Calculus  of 
Quaternions :  ^^Ifon  the  mean  axis,  ib,  qfa  given  elHpsoid,  abc^ 
cu  the  nugor  aais^  and  with  twojbci  Fi,  Ft)  of  which  the  camnum 
distance  from  the  centre  a  is 

AFx-AF.  =  C=  ^(^.J,  +  ^)         • 

we  construct  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  ;  and  if^  in  any  circular 
section  of  this  new  ellipsoid^  we  inscribe  a  quadriUUeral^  LiLsLyLi, 
of  which  the  two  opposite  sides  LiLi,  l,L4  are  respectively  paral^ 
lei  to  the  two  umbilicar  diameters  of  the  given  ellipsoid;  while 
the  two  other  and  mutually  opposite  sides  L3L,,  L4L1,  of  the  same 
inscribed  quadrilaterali  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  cuces  of 
the  two  cylinders  of  revolution  which  can  be  circumscribed  about 
the  same  given  ellipsoid;  then  the  point  of  intersection  b  of  the 
first  pair  of  opposite  sides  (namelyi  of  those  parallel  to  the  um* 
bilicar  diameters)  wiU  be  a  point  upon  that  given  ellipsoid.'*  It 
seems  to  me  that)  in  consequence  of  this  remarkable  relation 
between  these  two  ellipsoids,  the  two  foci  Fi,  f^  of  the  above-de- 
scribed ellipsoid  of  revolution,  which  have  been  seen  to  be  situated 
upon  the  mean  axis  of  the  original  ellipsoid,  may  not  inconve* 
niently  be  called  the  two  medial  foci  of  that  original  ellipsoid 
(jabc) ;  and  that  the  new  or  derived  ellipsoid  of  revolution  itself  may 
be  called  the  mean  ellipsoid  ;  but  1  gladly  submit  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  these  designaUonSi  to  the  judgment  of  other  and 
better  geometers.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  two 
ellipsoids  intersect  each  other  in  a  system  of  two  ellipses,  of 
which  the  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders of  revolution  above  mentioned ;  and  that  those  four  common 
tangent  planes  of  the  two  ellipsoids,  which  are  parallel  to  their 
common  axis,  that  is  to  the  mean  axis  of  the  original  ellipsoid 
abc^  are  parallel  also  to  its  two  umbilicar  diameters.  It  may  be 
added  that  if  b'  denote  the  minor  semi-axis  (» (£'  -  6')^«=  acur^)  of 
the  above-mentioned  mean  ellipsoid,  and  if  we  construct  another 
concentric  ellipsoid,  ab'cy  which  will  thus  not  be  of  revolution,  the 
equation  of  this  third  ellipsoid  may  in  our  symbols  be  written  thus : 
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and  that  t^  cyclic  normals  have  the  same  directions  as  those  of 
XhdX  fourth  ellipsoid  dbc\  for  which  ac  ^l^-cd^  and  which  is,  in 
a  well-known  sense,  reciprocal  to  the  first  or  given  ellipsoid, 
abCf  haying  also  the  same  mean  axis,  but  having  its  m€f/ar  axis 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  minor  axis  of  the  other.  As  to  the 
intersection  of  the  other  pair  of  sides  l,  L3,  L4  Li,  of  the  inscribed 
quadrilateral,  it  is  easy  to  see  (compare  again  494)  that  if  we 
call  this  point  s,  and  denote  its  vector  as  by  a,  we  shall  have  the 
expressioui 

so  that  (compare  597)  the  locus  of  the  point  s  is  a  certain  Jl/iA 
elUpsoidf  on  the  properties  of  which  I  cannot  enter  here. 

689.  The  same  general  methods  of  calculation  (compare  the 
remarks  made  at  the  end  of  624)  admit  of  a  vast  variety  of  other 
geometrical  applications.  For  instance,  if  we  combine  the  for- 
mula S.vdvdpsOy  of  article  609,  with  the  last  expression  for 
V  in  593|  we  find,  for  the  lines  of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid,  the 
differential  equationSi 

0  B  S .  vdp,  0  B  S  •  vApidpKf  or  0  B  S  •  vrtrKy  0  <=  S  •  vr, 
if  r  be  a  vector  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  such  a  line;  and  then, 
by  combining  these  two  last  equations,  we  find  that  r  may  be 
expressed  as  follows,  r  bUV.  vcTUY.  vk;  which  reproduces  the 
theorem,  discovered  (I  believe)  by  M.  Chasles,  that  t/te  lines  of 
curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  (or  other  surface  of  the  second  order) 
bisect  at  each  point  the  angles  between  the  two  circular  sections 
of  the  surface.  Again,  if  the  last  formula  of  604,  or  of  605,  be 
suitably  combined  with  quaternion  forms  of  the  equation  of  a  coae 
of  the  second  degree,  such  as  those  assigned  in  438,  where  /3  is 
ajbcal  linCj  and  in  678,  where  a,  /3  are  cyclic  normals,  those  theo- 
rems may  be  deduced,  respecting  the  curvature  of  a  spherical 
eoniCy  which  have  been  published  by  me  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  as  part  of  a  Paper  entitled  ^^  Sym- 
bolical Geometry."  But  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  in  any  sin- 
gle Course  of  Lectures  such  as  the  present,  to  include  all  such 
applications :  and  with  thanks  to  those  persons  who  have  favoured 
me  80  far  by  their  attention,  I  now  heartily  bid  them  farewell. 


END  OF  THS  LECTURES. 
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[The  following  is  the  Abstract  of  a  Communication  by  the  Author  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  was  referred  to  in  article  675,  page  673,  of  the 
foregoing  Lecture,  and  is  reprinted  here  from  the  published  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy.] 


Royal  Irish  Academy,  May  13, 1850. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  gave  an  account  of  some 
geometrical  reasonings,  tending  to  explain  and  confirm  certain 
results  to  which  he  had  been  previously  conducted  by  the 
method  of  quaternions,  respecting  the  inscription  of  gauche 
polygons  in  central  surfaces  of  the  second  order. 

1.  It  is  a  very  well  known  property  of  the  conic  sections, 
that  if  three  of  the  four  sides  of  a  plane  quadrilateral  inscribed 
in  a  given  plane  conic  be  cut  by  a  rectilinear  transversal  in 
three  given  points,  the  fourth  side  of  the  same  variable  qua- 
drilateral is  cut  by  the  same  fixed  right  line  in  a  fourth  point 
likewise  fixed.  And  whether  we  refer  to  the  relation  of  invo- 
lution discovered  by  Desargues,  or  employ  other  principles, 
it  is  easy  to  extend  this  property  to  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  so  far  as  the  inscription  in  them  oi  plane  quadrilaterals 
is  concerned.  If  then  we  merely  wish  to  pass  from  one  point 
p  to  another  point  R  of  such  a  surface,  under  the  condition 
that  some  other  point  Q  of  the  same  surface  shall  exist,  such 
that  the  two  successive  and  rectilinear  chords,  pq  and  qr, 
shall  pass  respectively  through  some  two  given  guide-points^ 
A  and  B,  internal  or  external  to  the  surface ;  we  are  allowed 
to  substitute,  for  this  pair  of  guide-points,  another  pair^ 
such  as  b'  and  a',  situated  on  the  same  straight  line  ab  ;  and 
may  choose  or^  of  these  two  new  points  anywhere  upon  that 
line,  provided  that  the  other  be  then  suitably  chosen.  In  fact. 
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if  c  and  c'  be  the  two  (real  or  iaiaginary)  points  io  which  the 
surface  is  crossed  by  the  given  transversal  ab,  we  have  only 
to  take  care  that  the  three  pairs  of  points  aa',  bb',  cc',  shall 
be  in  involution.     And  it  is  important  to  observe^  that  in 
order  to  determine  one  of  the  new  guide-points,  n'or  a',  when 
the  other  is  given,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  employ  the 
pmnts  Cf  c\  of  intersection  of  the  transversal  with  the  surfiioe^ 
which  may  be  as  often  imaginary  as  real.     We  have  only  to 
iusume  at  pleasure  a  point  p  upon  the  given  sur&ce;  to  draw 
from  it  the  chords  paq,  qbr;  and  then  if  a' be  given,  and  b' 
sought,  to  draw  the  two  new  chords  ra's,  sb'p  ;  or  else  if  a'  is 
to  be  found  from  b',  to  draw  the  chords  pb's,  sa'r.     For  ex- 
ample, if  we  choose  to  throw  off  the  new  guide-point  b'  to  in- 
finity, or  to  make  it  a  guide^tar^  in  the  direction  of  the  given 
line  AB,  we  have  only  to  draw,  from  the  assiuned  initial  and 
superficial  point  p,  a  rectilinear  chord  ps  of  the  surfeiee^  which 
shall  be  parallel  to  ab,  and  then  to  join  sa,  and  examine  in 
what  point  a'  this  joining  line  crosses  the  given  line  ab.    The 
point  a'  thus  found  will  be  entirely  independent  of  the  assumed 
initial  point  p,  and  will  satisfy  the  condition  required :  in 
such  a  manner  that  if,  from  any  other  assumed  superficial 
point  p',  we  draw  the  chords  pW,  q'br',  and  the  parallel 
pV  to  ab,  the  chord  rV  shall  pass  through  the  mme  point  a'« 
All  this  follows  easily  from  principles  perfectly  well  known. 

2.  Since  then  for  two  given  guide-points  we  may  thoa 
substitute  the  system  of  a  guide-star  and  a  guide-point,  it 
follows  that  for  three  given  guide-points  we  may  substitute  a 
guide-star  and  two  guide-points ;  and,  therefore,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  process,  may  substitute  anew  a  system  of  two 
stars  and  one  point.  And  so  proceeding,  for  a  system  of  m 
given  guide-points,  through  which  n  successive  and  rectilinear 
chords  of  the  surface  are  to  pass,  we  may  substitute  a  system 
of  n-  1  guide-stars,  and  of  a  single  guide-point.  The  pro- 
blem of  inscribing,  in  a  given  sur&ce  of  the  second  order,  a 
grauche  polygon  of  n  sides,  which  are  required  to  pass  succes- 
sively through  n  given  points,  is,  therefore,  in  general,  redu- 
cible, by  operations  with  straight  lines  alone,  to  the  problem 
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of  inscribing  in  the  same  surface  another  gauche  polygon,  of 
which  the  last  side  shall  pass  through  a  new  fixed  point,  while 
all  its  other  (ft  -  1)  sides  shall  be  parallel  to  so  many  fixed 
straight  lines.  And  if  the  jSr«^  n  sides  of  an  inscribed  poly- 
gon of  ft  +  1  sides,  pPi  Ps  • .  •  p«,  be  obliged  to  pass,  in  order, 
through  n  given  points,  ai  As  .  •  •  a*  ,  namely,  the  side  or  chord 
ppi  through  Ai,  &c.,  it  will  then  be  possible,  in  general,  to 
iDcribe  also  another  polygon,  fqi  qs  .  • .  Ph,  having  the  same 
first  and  itth  points,  p  and  p«,  and  therefore  the  same  final  or 
closing  side  p«p,  but  having  the  other  n  sides  different^  and 
such  that  the  fi- 1  first  of  these  sides,  pqi,  Qi  Qs,  ...  q^.s 
Q» . ii  shall  be  respectively  parallel  to  n -  1  given  right  lines, 
while  the  nth  side  q«  .  i  Pn  shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point  b^. 
The  analogous  reductions  for  polygons  in  conic  sections  have 
long  been  familiar  to  geometers* 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  inscribed  gauche  quadrilateral 
PQi  Qs  Q3f  of  which  the  four  comers  coincide  with  the  four 
first  points  of  the  last-mentioned  polygon.  In  the  plane 
Qi  Qs  Q3  of  the  second  and  third  sides  of  this  gauche  quadri- 
lateral, draw  a  new  chord  Qi  Rs,  which  shall  have  its  direction 
conjugate  to  the  directicm  of  pqi  ,  with  respect  to  the  given 
surface.  This  new  direction  will  itself  be  fixed,  as  being  pa- 
rallel to  a  fixed  plane,  and  conjugate  to  a  fixed  direction,  not 
generally  conjugate  to  that  plane ;  and  hence  in  the  plane  in- 
scribed quadrilateral  RsQiasQsy  the  three  first  sides  having 
fixed  directions,  the  fourth  side  Os  Rs  will  also  have  its  direction 
fixed:  which  may  be  proved,  either  as  a  limiting  form  of  the 
theorem  referred  to  in  (1),  respecting  four  points  in  one  line, 
or  from  principles  still  more  elementary.  And  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  that  because  pqi  and  Qi  Rs  have  fixed  and  con- 
jugate directions,  the  chord  prs  is  bisected  by  a  fixed  diameter 
of  the  surface,  whose  direction  is  conjugate  to  both  of  their's ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  if  o  be  the  centre  of  the  surface,  and  if  we 
draw  thevariable  diameter  pon,  the  variable  chord  nri  will  then 
be  parallel  to  %\\e  fixed  diameter  just  mentioned.  So  far,  then, 
as  we  only  concern  ourselves  to  construct  the  fourth  or  closing 
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side  Q3  P  of  the  gauche  quadrilateral  pQi  q^  Q3,  whose  three  first 
sides  ha^e  given  or  fixed  directions,  we  may  substitute  it  for  ano- 
ther gauche  quadrilateral  fnrs  Q3,  iuscribed  in  the  same  surface, 
and  such  that  while  its  first  side  pn  passes  through  the  centre 
o,  its  second  and  third  sides,  NR3  and  R8Q39  are  parallel  to 
two  fixed  right  lines.  In  other  words,  we  may  substitute,  for 
a  system  of  three  guide-starSf  a  system  of  the  centre  and  two 
starSf  as  guides  for  the  three  first  sides ;  or,  if  we  choose,  in- 
stead of  drawing  successively  three  chords,  pqi,  Q|  q^,  Q3Q3, 
parallel  to  three  given  lines,  we  may  draw  a  first  chord  pr^, 
so  as  to  be  bisected  by  a  given  diameter,  and  then  a  second 
chord  Rs  Qs,  parallel  to  a  given  right  line. 

4.  Since,  for  a  system  of  three  stars,  we  may  substitute  a 
system  of  the  centre  and  two  stars,  it  follows  that  for  a  system 
of  four  stars  we  may  substitute  a  system  of  the  centre  and 
three  stars;  or,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  process,  may  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  the  centre,  the  same  centre  again^  and  two 
stars ;  that  is,  ultimately,  a  system  of  two  stars  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  system  of  four  stars,  the  two  employments  of  tbe 
centre  as  a  guide  having  simply  neutralized  each  other,  as 
amounting  merely  to  a  return  from  n  to  p,  after  having  gone 
from  p  to  the  diametrically  opposite  point  n.  For  five  stars 
we  may  therefore  substitute  three ;  and  for  six  stars  we  may 
substitute  four,  or  two.  And  so  proceeding  we  perceive  that 
for  any  proposed  system  of  guide-stars,  we  may  substitute  two 
stars,  if  the  proposed  number  be  even ;  or  three^  if  that  num- 
ber be  odd.  And  by  combining  this  result  with  what  was 
found  in  (2),  we  see  that  for  any  given  system  of  n  guide-points 
we  may  substitute  a  system  of  two  stars  and  a  point,  if  »  be 
odd;  or  if  n  be  even,  then  in  that  case  we  may  substitute  a  sys- 
tem of  three  stars  and  a  point:  which  may  again  be  changed, 
by  (3),  to  a  system  of  the  centre,  two  stars,  €md  one  point. 

6.  Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  the  system  of  two 
guide-stars,  and  one  guide-point ;  and  for  this  purpose  let  us 
conceive  that  the  two  first  sides  pQi  and  Qi  q%  of  an  inscribed 
gauche  quadrilateral  PQ1Q2P3  are  parallel  to  two  given  right 
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lines,  while  the  third  side  QsPs  is  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
fixed  point  Bs;  the  first  point  p,  and  therefore  also  the  qua- 
drilateral itself,  being  in  other  respeets  variable.  In  the  plane 
PQi  Qs  of  the  two  first  sides,  which  is  evidently  parallel  to  a 
fixed  plane,  inscribe  a  chord  Q2S,  whose  direction  shall  be 
conjugate  to  that  of  the  fixed  line  0B3,  and  therefore  shall 
itself  also  be  fixed,  o  being  still  the  centre  of  the  surface;  and 
draw  the  chord  ps.  Then,  in  the  plane  inscribed  quadrilateral 
PQi  Q9S,  the  three  first  sides  have  fixed  directions,  and  there- 
fore, by  (3),  the  direction  of  the  fourth  side  sp  is  also  fixed. 
In  the  plane  SQ3P3,  which  contains  the  given  point  Bs,  draw 
through  that  point  an  indefinite  right  line  BsCa,  parallel  to 
SQs;  the  line  so  drawn  will  have  a  given  position,  and  will  be 
intersected,  at  some  finite  or  infinite  distance  from  B3,'by  the 
chord  SP3,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  plane  with  it,  namely, 
in  the  plane  SQa  P3.  But  if  we  consider  the  section  of  the  sur- 
face, which  is  made  by  this  last  plane,  and  observe  that  the 
two  first  sides  of  the  triangle  sq^  P3  pass,  by  the  construction, 
through  a  star  or  point  at  infinity  conjugate  to  B3,  and  through 
the  point  B3  itself,  we  shall  see  that,  in  virtue  of  a  well-known 
and  elementary  principle  respecting  triangles  in  conies,  the 
third  side  t^s  must  pass  through  the  point  03,  if  Os  be  the  pole 
of  the  right  line  BaCa,  which  contains  upon  it  the  two  conju- 
gate points;  this  pok  being  taken  with  respect  to  the  plane 
section  lately  mentioned.  If  then  we  denote  by  D3E3  the  in- 
definite right  line  which  is,  with  respect  to  the  surface^  the 
polar  of  the  fixed  line  B3C3,  we  see  that  the  chord  SP3  must  in- 
tersect this  reciprocal  polar  also,  besides  intersecting  the  line 
BsCa  itself.  Conversely  this  condition,  of  intersecting  these 
two  fixed  polars,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  chord 
SP3  when  the  point  s  has  been  determined,  by  drawing  from 
the  assumed  point  p  the  chord  ps  parallel  to  a  fixed  right  line. 
We  may  then  substitute^  for  a  system  of  two  guide-stars  and 
one  guide-point,  the  system  of  one  guide^tar  and  two  guides 
lines;  these  lines  being  (as  has  been  seen)  a  pair  o{ reciprocal 
polars^  with  respect  to  the  given  surface. 
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6.  If,  then,  it  be  required  to  inscribe  a  polygoo  ppi  Ps  . 
with  any  odd  number  2n  + 1  of  sides,  which  shall  pass 
cessirely  through  the  same  number  of  given  points,  aiAs  •. 
Aan^if  we  may  begin  by  (usuming  a  point  p  iqNUi  the  given 
surfeu^,  and  drawing  through  the  given  points  2ii  +  1  successiv^e 
chords,  which  will  in  general  conduct  to  a  final  point  Pss«.  i» 
iistinct  firom  the  assumed  initial  point  p.  And  then,  by  pro* 
cesses  of  which  the  nature  has  been  already  explained,  we  can 
find  a  point  s  such  that  the  chord  ps  shall  be  parallel  to  a  fixed 
right  line,  or  shall  have  a  direction  independent  of  the  assunsed 
and  variable  position  of  p  ;  and  that  the  chord  sp^^  i  shall  at 
the  same  time  cross  two  other  fixed  right  lines,  which  are  reci- 
procal polars  of  each  other.  In  order  then  to  find  a  new  point 
p,  which  shall  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  problem, 
or  shall  be  such  as  to  coincide  with  the  point  Psn^i,  deduced 
from  it  as  above,  we  see  that  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
oblige  this  sought  point  p  to  be  situated  at  one  or  other  ex- 
tremity of  a  certain  chord  PS,  which  shall  at  once  be  parallel 
to  a  fixed  line,  and  shall  also  cross  two  fixed  polars.  It  is 
clear  then  that  we  need  only  draw  two  planes,  containing  re- 
spectively these  two  polars,  and  parallel  to  the  fixed  direction ; 
for  the  right  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes  will  be  the 
chord  of  solution  required ;  or  in  other  words,  it  will  cut  the 
surfieu*e  in  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points,  p  and  s,  which 
are  adapted,  and  are  alone  adapted,  to  be  positions  of  the  first 
corner  of  the  polygon  to  be  inscribed. 

7.  But  if  it  be  demanded  to  inscribe  in  the  same  surfiu^  a 
polygon  pPiPg  ••  Psn.i,  with  an  even  number  2it  of  sides,  pass- 
ing successively  through  the  same  even  number  of  given  points, 
A1A2 ..  A9M,  the  problem  then  acquires  a  chcwcicter  totcUly  dis- 
tinct. For  if,  after  assuming  an  initial  point  p  upon  the  sur- 
face, we  pass,  by  2n  successive  chords,  drawn  through  the 
given  points  ai,  &c.,  to  a  final  point  Ps.  upon  the  surface, 
which  will  thus  be  in  general  distinct  from  p ;  it  will  indeed  be 
possible  to  assign  generally  two  fixed  polars,  across  which,  as 
two  given  guide-lines,  a  certain  variable  chord  sps*  is  to  be 
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drawn,  like  the  chord  sps*^  ,  of  (6);  but  the  chord  ps  will  notf 
in  this  qnestion,  be  parallel  to  a  given  line^  or  directed  to  a 
given  star;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  by  (3)  (4)  (6),  be  bisected 
by  a  given  diameter^  which  we  may  call  ab  ;  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
state  the  result  so,  it  will  be  now  the  supplementary  chord  MS 
of  the  same  diametral  section  of  the  sur£iiee  (n  being  still  the 
point  of  that  surface  opposite  to  p),  which  will  have  a  g^iyen 
direction,  and  not  the  chord  ps  itself,  In  ftict,  at  the  end  of 
(4),  we  reduced  the  system  of  2ii  guide-points  to  a  system  of 
the  centre,  two  stars,  and  one  point;  and  in  (6)  we  reduced 
the  system  of  two  stars  and  a  point  to  the  system  of  a  star 
and  two  polars.  In  order  then  to  find  a  point  p  which  shall 
coincide  with  the  point  Pfn  deduced  from  it  as  above,  or  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  be  the  first  comer  of  an  inscribed  polygon 
of  2n  sides  passing  respectively  through  the  2n  given  points, 
Ai  ••  A3ii,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  a  chord  ps  which  shall  be 
at  once  bisected  by  the  fixed  diameter  ab,  and  shall  also  inter- 
sect the  two  fixed  polars  above  mentioned.  And  conversely, 
if  we  can  find  any  such  chord  ps,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  least 
one  chord  o/soluHon  of  the  problem ;  understanding  hereby, 
that  if  we  set  out  with  either  extremity,  p  or  s,  of  this  chord, 
and  draw  firom  it  2n  successive  chords  pPi,  ftc,  or  ssi,  &c., 
through  the  2n  given  points  Ai,  &c.,  we  shall  be  brought  6aeA 
hereby  (as  the  question  requires)  to  the  point  with  which  we 
started.  For,  in  a  process  which  we  have  proved  to  admit  of 
being  substituted  for  the  process  of  drawing  the  2n  chords,  we 
shall  be  brought  first  from  p  to  s,  and  then  back  firom  s  to  p; 
or  else  first  firorm  s  to  p,  and  then  back  from  p  to  s  :  provided 
that  the  chord  of  solution  ps  has  been  selected  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  above  assigned. 

8.  To  inscribe  theuy  for  example,  a  gauche  chiliagon  in  an 
ellipsoid^  ppi  ••  Pm99  or  ssi  ••  Snh  under  the  condition  that  its 
thousand  successive  sides  shall  pass  successively  through  a 
thousand  given  points  Ai  . .  Aioqo,  we  are  conducted  to  seek  to 
inscribe,  in  the  same  given  ellipsoid,  a  chord  ps,  which  shall 
be  at  once  bisected  by  a  given  diameter  ab,  and  also  crossed  by 
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a  given  chord  cd,  and  by  the  polar  of  that  given  chord.  Now 
in  general  when  any  two  proposed  right  lines  intersect  each 
other,  their  respective  polars  also  intersect,  namely,  in  the 
pole  of  the  plane  of  the  two  lines  proposed.  Since  then  the 
sought  chord  PS  intersects  the  polar  of  the  given  chord  cd,  it 
follows  that  the  polar  of  the  same  sought  chord  PS  must  in- 
tersect the  given  chord  cd  itself.  We  may  therefore  reduce 
the  problem  to  this  form  :  to  find  a  chord  ps  of  the  ellipsdd 
which  shall  be  bisected  by  a  given  diameter  ab,  and  shall  also 
be  such  that  while  it  intersects  a  given  chord  cd  in  some  point 
B,  its  polar  intersects  the  prolongation  of  that  given  chord,  in 
some  other  point  f. 

9.  The  two  sought  points  b,  f,  as  being  situated  upon  two 
polars,  are  of  course  conjugate  relatively  to  the  surface  ;  they 
are  therefore  also  conjugate  relatively  to  the  chord  cd,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  cut  that  given  chord  harmonically.  The 
four  diametral  planes  abc,  abb,  abd,  abf,  compose  therefore 
an  harmonic  pencil ;  the  second  being,  in  this  pencily  har- 
monically conjugate  to  the  fourth  ;  and  being  at  the  same 
time,  on  account  of  the  polars,  conjugate  to  it  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  surfxce^BS  one  diametral  plane  to  another.  When 
the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  sphere,  the  conjugate  planes  abb,  abf 
become  rectangular;  and  consequently  the  sought  plane  abb 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  two  given  planes  abc  and  abd. 
This  solves  (U  once  the  problem  for  the  sphere  ;  for  if,  con- 
versely, we  thus  bisect  the  given  dihedral  angle  cabd  by  a 
plane  abb,  cutting  the  chord  cd  in  b,  and  if  we  take  the  har- 
monic conjugate  f  on  the  same  given  chord  prolonged,  and 
draw  from  b  and  f  lines  meeting  ordinately  the  given  diame- 
ter ab,  these  two  right  lines  will  be  situated  in  two  rectangu- 
lar or  conjugate  diametral  planes,  and  will  satisfy  all  the  other 
conditions  requisite  for  their  being  polars  of  each  other ;  but 
each  intersects  the  given  chord  cd,  or  that  chord  prolonged, 
and  therefore  each  intersects  also,  by  (8),  the  polar  of  that 
chord ;  each  therefore  satisfies  all  the  transformed  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  gives  a  chord  of  solution,  real  or  imaginary. 
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More  fully,  the  ordinate  bb'  to  the  diameter  ab,  drawn  from 
the  internal  point  of  harmonic  section  b  of  the  chord  cd, 
gives,  when  prolonged  both  ways  to  meet  the  surface,  the 
chord  of  real  solution^  ps  ;  and  the  other  ordinate  ff'  to  the 
same  diameter  ab,  which  is  drawn  from  the  external  point  of 
section  f  of  the  same  chord  cd,  and  which  is  itself  wholly  ex- 
ternal to  the  surface,  is  the  chord  of  imaginary  solution.  But 
because  when  we  return  from  the  sphere  to  the  ellipsoid^  or 
other  surface  of  the  second  order,  the  condition  of  bisection  of 
the  given  dihedral  angle  cabd  is  no  longer  fulfilled  by  the 
sought  plane  abb,  a  slight  generalization  of  the  foregoing 
process  becomes  necessary,  and  can  easily  be  accomplished  as 
follows. 

10.  Conceive,  as  before,  that  on  the  diameter  ab  the  or- 
dinate be'  is  let  fall  from  the  internal  point  of  section  b,  and 
likewise^the  ordinates  cc'  and  dd'  from  c  and  d  ;  and  draw  also, 
parallel  to  that  diameter,  the  right  lines  cc",  dd",  bb'',  from 
the  same  three  points  c,  d,  b,  so  as  to  terminate  on  the  dia* 
metral  plane  through  o  which  is  conjugate  to  the  same  dia- 
meter; in  such  a  manner  that  oc",  on'',  ob''  shall  be  parallel 
and  equal  to  the  ordinates  c'c,  d'd,  b'b  ;  and  that  the  segments 
CB,  BD  of  the  chord  cd  shall  be  proportional  to  the  segments 
c'b",  b V'  of  the  base  cV  of  the  triangle  c'cd",  which  is 
situated  in  the  diametral  plane,  and  has  the  centre  o  for  its 
vertex.  For  the  case  of  the  sphere^  the  vertical  angle  c^OD^of 
this  triangle  is,  by  (9),  bisected  by  the  line  ob";  wherefore 
the  sides  oc'',  o  d%  or  their  equals,  the  ordinates  c'c,  d'd,  are, 
in  this  case,  proportional  to  the  segments  cV,  B'^D^'ofthe 
base,  or  to  the  segments  cb,  bd  of  the  chord :  while  the 
squares  of  the  ordinates  are,  for  the  same  case  of  the  sphere, 
equal  to  the  rectangles  acb,  ad'b,  under  the  segments  of  the 
diameter  ab.  Hence,  ^r  the  sphere^  the  squares  of  the  seg- 
ments  of  the  given  chord  are  proportional  to  the  rectangles 
under  the  segments  of  the  given  diameter y  these  latter  seg- 
ments being  found  by  letting  fall  ordinates  from  the  ends  of 
^he  chord ;  or,  in  symbols,  we  have  the  proportion, 
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CF*  :  DF*  : :  CB» :  ed«  ::  ac'b  :  ad'b. 

Bat,  by  the  general  principles  of  geometrical  de/brmaiian^  ike 
property^  thus  stated^  cannot  be  peculiar  to  the  sphere.     It 
must  extendi  without  any  further  modification,  to  the  elUpeoid; 
and  it  gires  at  once,  for  that  surface,  the  two  points  of  har- 
monic section,  b  and  f,  of  the  given  chord  cd,  through  which 
points  the  two  sought  chords  of  reed  and  imaginary  sohUiom 
are  to  pass;  these  chords  of  solution  are  there/ore  eompleiefy 
determined^  since  they  are  to  be  also  ordinates,  as  before,  to 
the  given  diameter  ab.     The  problem  of  inscription  Jbr  ike 
ellipsoid  is  therefore Jully  resolved;  not  only  when,  as  in  (6), 
the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  is  odtf,  but  also  in  the 
more  difficult  case  (7),  when  the  number  of  sides  is  even. 

11.  If  the  given  surface  be  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheeiSt 
one  of  the  two  fixed  polars  will  still  intersect  that  surfeu^,  and 
the  fixed  chord  on  may  still  be  considered  as  real.  If  the 
given  diameter  ab  be  also  real,  the  proportion  in  (10)  still 
holds  good,  without  any  modification  from  imaginaries,  and 
determines  still  a  real  point  b,  with  its  harmonic  conjugate  p, 
through  one  or  other  of  which  two  points  still  passes  a  chord 
of  real  solution^  while  through  the  other  point  of  section  still 
is  drawn  a  chord  of  imaginary  solution,  reciprocally  polar  to 
the  former.  But  if  the  diameter  ab  be  imaginary,  or  in  other 
words  if  it  foil  to  meet  the  proposed  hyperboloid  at  all,  we 
are  then  led  to  consider,  instead  of  it,  an  ideal  diameter  a  b', 
having  the  same  real  direction,  but  terminating,  in  a  well- 
known  way,  on  a  certain  supplementary  surface;  in  such  a 
manner  that  while  a  and  b  are  now  imtzginary  points,  the 
points  a'  and  b'  are  real,  although  not  really  situated  on  the 
given  surface  ;  and  that 

OA«  -  oB«  =  -  da'*  =  -  ob'«. 

The  points  c'  and  d'  are  still  real,  and  so  are  the  rectangles 
ac'b  and  ad'b,  although  a  and  b  are  imaginary ;  for  we  may 
write, 

ac'b  «  OA*  -  OC'*,  ad'b  =  OA*  -  OD'*, 
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and  the  proportion  in  (10)  becomes  now, 

CF* :  DF* : :  cb*  :  bd*  : :  oc'*  +  oa'*  :  od'*  +  da'*. 
It  gires  therefore  still  a  real  point  of sectitm  b,  and  area/ ron- 
jiigate  point  f  ;  and  through  these  two  points  of  section  of  cd 
we  can  still  draw  two  real  right  lines^  which  shall  still  ordi- 
nately  cross  the  real  direction  of  ab,  and  shall  still  be  two  re- 
ciprocal polars,  satisfying  all  the  transformed  conditions  of  the 
question,  and  coinciding  still  with  two  chords  of  real  and 
imaginary  solution.  For  the  double-sheeted  hyperboloidf  there- 
fore, as  well  as  for  the  ellipsoid,  the  problem  of  inscribing  a 
gauche  chiliagonf  or  other  even-sided  polygon,  whose  sides 
shall  pass  successively,  and  in  order,  through  the  same  given 
number  of  points,  is  solved  by  a  system  oitwo  polar  chords, 
which  we  have  assigned  geometrical  processes  to  determine; 
and  the  solutions  axe  still,  in  general,  ybur  in  number;  two  of 
them  being  still  real,  and  two  imaginary. 

12.  If  the  given  surface  be  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  then 
not  only  may  the  diameter  ab  be  real  or  imaginary,  but  also 
the  chord  CD  may  or  may  not  cease  to  be  real ;  for  the  two 
fixed  polars  will  now  either  both  meet  the  surface,  or  else  both 
fail  to  meet  it  in  any  two  real  points.  When  ab  and  cd  are 
both  real,  the  proportion  in  (10),  being  put  under  the  form 

CF* :  df*  : :  cb*  :  bd*  ::  da*  -  oc'* :  da*  -  od'*, 
shews  that  the  point  of  section  b  and  its  conjugate  f  will  be 
real,  if  the  points  c'  and  d'  fall  both  on  the  diameter  ab  itself, 
or  both  on  that  diameter  pro/on^ecf;  that  is,  if  the  extremities 
c  and  d  lie  both  within  or  both  without  the  interval  between 
the  two  parallel  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  which  are  drawn 
at  the  points  a  and  b  :  under  these  conditions  therefore  there 
will  still  be  two  real  right  lines,  which  may  still  be  called  the 
two  chords  of  solution ;  but  because  these  lines  will  still  be 
two  reciprocal  polars,  they  will  now  (like  the  two  fixed  polars 
above  mentioned)  either  both  meet  the  hyperboloid,  or  else 
both  fail  to  meet  it;  and  consequently  there  will  now-be  either 
four  real,  or  e[%efour  imaginary  solutions.  If  ab  and  cd  be 
still  both  real,  but  if  the  chord  cd  have  one  extremity  within 
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and  the  oiher  extremity  without  the  interval  between  the  two 
parallel  tangent  planes,   the  proportion  above  written  will 
assign  a  negative  ratio  for  the  squares  of  the  segments  of  cd; 
the  points  of  section  s  and  f,  and  the  two  polar  chords  of  so- 
lution, become  therefore,  in  this  case,  themselves  imaginary  ; 
and  of  course,  by  still  stronger  reason,  the  four  solutions  of 
the  problem  become  then  imaginary  likewise.     If  cd  be  real^ 
but  AB  imaginary,  the  proportion  in  (1 1)  conducts  to  two  real 
points  of  section,  and  consequently  to  two  real  chords,  which 
may,  however,  correspond,  as  above,  either  to  four  real  or  to 
four  imaginary  solutions  of  the  problem.  And,  finally,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  conclusion  holds  good  also  in  the  re- 
maining case,  namely,  when  the  chord  cd  becomes  imaginary, 
whether  the  diameter  ab  be  real  or  not ;  that  is,  when  the  two 
fixed  polars  do  not  meet,  in  any  real  points,  the  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

13.  Although  the  case  last  mentioned  may  still  be  treated 
by  a  modification  of  the  proportion  assigned  in  (10),  which 
was  deduced  from  considerations  relative  to  the  sphere,  yet  in 
order  to  put  the  subject  in  a  clearer  (or  at  least  in  another) 
point  of  view,  we  may  now  resume  the  problem  for  the  ellip- 
soid as  follows,  without  making  any  use  of  the  spherical  de- 
formation. It  was  required  to  find  two  lines,  reciprocally 
polar  to  each  other,  and  ordinately  crossing  a  given  diameter 
AB  of  the  ellipsoid,  which  should  also  cut  a  given  chord  cd  of 
the  same  surface,  internally  in  some  point  b,  and  externally 
in  some  other  point  f.  Bisect  cd  in  o,  and  conceive  bf  to  be 
bisected  in  h  ;  and  besides  the  four  old  ordinates  to  the  dia- 
meter A6,  namely  cc',  dd",  bb',  and  ff',  let  there  be  now  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn,  as  two  new  ordinates  to  the  same  diameter, 
the  lines  gg'  and  hh'.  Then  g'  will  bisect  cV,  and  h'  will 
bisect  bV  ;  while  the  centre  o  of  the  ellipsoid  will  still  bisect 
ab.  And  because  the  points  e'  and  f'  are  harmonic  conju- 
gates, not  only  with  respect  to  the  points  a  and  b,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  points  c'  and  d',  we  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing equalities : 
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h'f'*  =  h'b'»  »  h'a  .  h'b  ^  h'c'  .  h'd', 

oh'»-o'h'»«oa«-c'o'*, 
oif  +  og'*  -  c'g'*    oa*  +  oc' .  oiy 


OH'  = 


2oo'  oc'  +  od' 

Now  each  of  these  two  last  expressions  for  oh' remains 
real,  and  assigns  a  real  and  determinate  position  for  the  point 
h',  eren  when  the  points  c\  d\  or  the  points  a,  b,  or  when 
both  these  pairs  of  points  at  once  become  imaginary;  for  the 
points  o  and  o'are  still  in  all  cases  real,  and  so  are  the  squares 
of  OA  and  c'o',  the  rectangle  under  oc'  and  on',  and  the  sum 
oc'+  on'.  Thus  h'  can  always  be  found,  as  a  real  point,  and 
hence  we  have  a  real  value  for  the  square  of  h'b',  or  h'f',  which 
will  enable  us  to  assign  the  points  b'  and  f'  themselves,  or  else 
to  pronounce  that  they  are  imaginary. 

14.  We  see  at  the  same  time,  from  the  values  h'o*  -  da' 
and  h'g'*-  c'g'*  above  assigned  for  h'b'*  or  h'f'",  that  these  two 
sought  points  b'  and  f'  must  both  be  real,  unless  the  two  fixed 
points  A  and  c'  are  themselves  both  real,  since  o,  o',  h',  are,  all 
three,  real  points.  But  for  the  ellipsoid,  and  for  the  double 
sheeted  hyperboloid,  we  can  in  general  oblige  the  points  c,  d, 
and  their  projections  c',  d',  to  become  imaginary,  by  selecting 
that  one  of  the  two  fixed  polars  which  does  not  actually  meet 
the  surface ;  for  these  two  sorts  of  sur&ces,  the  two  polar  chords 
of  solution  of  the  problem  of  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon 
with  an  even  number  of  sides  passing  through  the  same  num- 
ber of  g^ven  points,  are  therefore  found  anew  to  be  two  real 
linesy  although  only  one  of  them  will  actually  intersect  the 
surface,  and  only  two  of  the  four  polygons  will  (as  before)  be 
real.  And  even  for  the  single  sheeted  hyperboloid,  in  order 
to  render  the  two  chords  of  solution  imaginary  linesy  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  two  given  polars  should  actually  meet  the 
surface;  for  otherwise  the  polar  lines  deduced  will  still  be 
real.     It  is  necessary  also,  for  the  imaginariness  of  the  two 
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lines  deduced)  that  the  given  diameter  ab  shoold  be  itself  a 
real  diameter,  or  in  other  words  that  it  should  actually  inter- 
sect the  hyperboloid.     But  even  when  the  given  chord  co 
and  the  given  diameter  ab  are  thus  both  real,  and  when  the 
surface  is  a  single  sheeted  hyperboloid,  it  does  noi/bHow  that 
the  two  chords  of  solution  may  not  be  real  lines.     We  shall 
only  h^Lve  failed  to  prove  their  reality  by  the  expressions  re- 
cently referred  to.     We  must  resume^  for  this  case,  the  reason- 
ings of  (12),  or  some  others  equivalent  to  them ;  and  we  find, 
as  in  that  section  of  this  Abstract,  for  the  imaginariness  of  the 
two  sought  polar  lines,  the  condition  that  one  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  given  and  real  chord  cd  shall  &11  mtkmy  and 
that  the  other  extremity  of  that  chord  shall  fidl  vriikoui  the 
interval  between  the  two  real  and  parallel  tangent  planes  to 
the  single  sheeted  hyperboldd,  which  are  drawn  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  real  diameter  ab.    Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  confesses 
that  the  case  where  all  these  particular  conditions  are  com- 
bined, so  as  to  render  imaginary  the  two  polar  lines  of  solu- 
tion, had  not  occurred  to  him  when  he  made  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  his  communication  of  June,  1849. 

15.  It  seems  to  him  worth  while  to  notice  here  that  instead 
of  the  foregoing  metric  processes  for  finding  (when  they  exist) 
the  two  lines  of  solution  of  the  problem,  the  ioMoynaggrapkk 
process  of  construction  of  those  lines  may  always,  at  least  in 
theory,  be  substituted,  although  in  practice  it  will  sometimes 
require  modification  for  imaginaries.  In  the  diametral  plane 
ABC,  draw  a  chord  kd'l,  which  shall  be  bisected  at  the  known 
point  d'  by  the  given  diameter  ab  ;  and  join  ex,  cl.  These 
joining  lines  will  cut  that  diameter  in  the  two  sought  points 
b',  f';  which  being  in  this  manner  found,  the  two  sought 
lines  of  solution  bb',  ff',  are  constructed  without  any  diffi* 
culty.  For  the  sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  hyperboloid  of 
two  sheets,  although  not  always  for  the  single  sheeted  hyper- 
boloid, this  simple  and  graphic  process  can  actually  be  applied, 
without  any  such  modification  firom  imaginaries  as  was  above 
alluded  to.     The  consideration  of  non-central  surfiaces  does 
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not  enter  into  the  object  of  the  present  communication ;  nor 
has  it  been  thought  necessarj  to  consider  in  it  any  limiting 
or  exceptional  cases,  such  as  those  where  certain  positions  or 
directions  become  indeterminate,  by  some  peculiair  combina- 
tions of  the  data,  while  yet  they  are  ffi  general  definitely  a^ 
signable,  by  the  processes  already  explained. 

16.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  is  unwilling  to  add  to 
the  length  of  this  communication  by  any  historical  references; 
in  regard  to  which,  indeed,  he  does  not  consider  himself  pre- 
pared to  furnish  anything  important,  as  supplementary  to  what 
seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known,  by  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  such  matters.  He  has  however  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire,  from  a  few  geometrical  friends,  whether  it  is  likely 
that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  his  results  respecting  the  in- 
scription of  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the  second  order; 
and  he  has  not  hitherto  been  able,  to  learn  that  any  such  aa- 
tidpation  is  thought  to  exist.  Of  course  he  knows  that  he 
must,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  be  in  many  ways  in- 
debted to  his  scientific  contemporaries,  for  their  instructions  and 
suggestions  on  these  and  on  other  subjects ;  and  also  to  his 
acquuntance,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  with  what  has  been  done 
in  earlier  times.  But  he  conceives  that  he  only  does  justice 
to  the  yet  infant  Method  of  Quaternions  (communicated  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  first  time  in  1843),  when  he 
states  that  he  considers  himself  to  owe,  to  that  new  method 
of  geometrical  research,  not  merely  the  results  stated  to  the 
Academy  in  the  summer  of  1849,  respecting  these  inscriptions 
of  gauche  polygons,  and  several  other  connected  although 
hitherto  unpublished  results,  which  to  him  appear  remarkable, 
but  also  the  suggestion  of  the  mode  of  geometrical  investiga- 
tion which  has  been  employed  in  the  present  Abstract.  No 
doubt  the  principles  used  in  it  have  all  been  very  elementary, 
and  perhaps  their  combination  would  have  cost  no  serious 
trouble  to  any  experienced  geometer  who  had  chosen  to  attack 
the  problem.  But  to  his  oum  mind  the  whole  foregoing  in- 
vestigation presents  itself  as  being  (what  in  &ct  in  his  case  it 
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w€ui)  a  mere  translation  of  the  quaternion  analyrig  into  ordU 
nary  geometrical  language^  on  this  particular  sabjeet.  And 
he  will  not  complicate  the  present  Abstract  by  giving,  on  tJkis 
occasion,  any  account  of  those  other  theorems  respecting  po- 
lygons in  surfaces,  to  which  the  Calculus  of  Quaternions  has 
conducted  him,  but  of  which  he  has  not  yet  seen  how  to 
translate  the  proqft  (for  it  is  easy  to  translate  the  results)  into 
the  usual  language  o(  geometry,* 

•  It  will  not  hare  eseaped  the  notiee  of  geometrical  readers  of  the  fore- 
going Abstract  of  May,  1850,  that,  instead  of  the  centre  and  guide-start,  we 
may  as  easily  conceiye  any  fixed  point  o,  with  points  in  its  polar  (or  oonjii. 
gate)  plane  Q ;  and  that  then,  by  nsing  the  two  principles :  I^,  that  for  «nqr 
two  gnide-points  two  others  on  the  same  right  line  maybe  snbstitated, 
whereof  one  may  be  assumed  at  pleasure ;  and,  II"',  that  a  system  of  two 
cotgugate  guide-poinU  is  equiyalent  to  a  system  of  two  conjugate  giudeSmee, 
namely,  the  line  of  the  two  giren  points,  and  its  reciprocal  polar,  and  tbere- 
fbre  also  to  a  system  of  two  other  eof^jmgate  pointe,  on  this  latter  polar  line; 
we  may  first  transform  any  proposed  system  of  ii  gnide-points  into  another 
system  of  which  ali  hut  the  hut  shall  be  centred  in  the  assumed  plane  O  ; 
and  may  then  substitute  for  any  three  points  in  that  plane  the  system  of  the 
assumed  pole  o,  and  of  two  points  in  O.  In  this  way,  by  an  easy  extension 
of  the  process  employed  in  the  Abstract,  we  may  transform  any  proposed 
odd  eyatem  of  ii  guide-points  into  a  system  of  thbbb  sndi  points,  whi^  wfll 
then  giro  easily  (as  in  the  plane  problem)  one  right  Une,  as  the  unique  chord 
of  real  or  imaginary  eolution,  for  the  problem  of  the  ineeription  qfan  odd-sided 
polygon,  whose  sides  shall  pass  in  order  through  the  ii  giren  guide-points. 
But  in  the  contrary  case,  namely,  when  n  is  even,  the  same  general  process 
conducts  to  a  transformed  system  of  foub  gmde-points,  conjugate  two  by 
two ;  namely,  the  assumed  pole  o,  a  point  in  the  plane  Q,  and  a  second  pair 
of  mutually  coivjugate  points,  which  may  all  be  replaced  by  two  polar  pmre 
of  guide-Unee ;  acroee  which  four  linee  there  may  generally  be  drawn  (as  in 
the  Abstract)  two  polar  chords  of  solution  (real  or  imaginary),  for  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inscription  of  an  even-sided  polygon :  this  latter  problem  being  thns 
again  reduced  (by  a  slii^t  modification  of  the  process  in  art  13)  to  the  wdl- 
known  one  of  finding  two  points  on  a  giren  line,  which  shall  be  at  once  har^ 
monieally  conjugate  with  respect  to  two  given  pairs  of  points  thereon.  The 
writer  is  still  unable  to  say  whether  these  general  reductions^  of  the  problem 
of  inscribing  a  oauchb  poltoon  nr  a  subfacb  of  the  second  order  (or  eren  in  a 
sphere^t  iuTolving  as  they  do  a  proof  of  the  ESsmriAL  Disrmcnoir  (in  reeulta^ 
and  not  merely  in  methods)  between  the  odd  and  even  casesy  have  hitherto  oc- 
curred to  geometers.  (April,  1853.) 
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APPENDIX    B.* 


[Reprinted  (with  Notes)  from  the  Prooeediiigs  of  the  Aeademj.] 


Royal  Irish  Acadbmy,  Junb  25,  1849. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy some  results,  obtained  by  the  quaternion  analysis,  re- 
specting the  inscription  qf  gauche  polygons  in  surfaces  of  the 
second  order. 

If  it  be  required  to  inscribe  a  rectilinear  polygon  p,  Pi, 
Ps  •  •  •  Pii.i  in  such  a  surface,  under  the  conditions  that  its  n 
successive  sides,  ppi,  Pi  p8«  •  •  •  Pn.i  p,  shall  pass  respectively 
through  It  given  points,  Ai,  Aj,  •  •  •  A^,  the  analysis  of  Sir  W. 
R.  H.  conducts  to  one^  or  to  two  real\  right  lines,  as  contain- 
ing the  first  corner  p,  according  as  the  number  it  of  sides  is 
odd  or  even :  while,  in  the  latter  of  these  two  cases,  the  two 
real  right  lines  thus  found  are  reciprocal  polars  of  each 
other,  with  reference  to  the  surface  in  which  the  polygon  is 
to  be  inscribed.   Thus,  for  the  inscription  of  a  plane  triangle, 

*  It  had  heen  designed  that  with  the  foregoing  Appendix,  which  has  been 
reprinted  without  any  alteration  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, of  the  date  already  mentioned  (May  ISth,  1860),  the  present  Volome 
should  conclude.  But  it  has  since  been  thought  that  those  persons  who  may 
hare  done  the  author  the  honour  to  read  so  far,  might  like  to  hare  at  hand  a 
copy  of  the  published  Abstract  of  an  earlier  communication  to  the  Academy, 
made  at  the  Meeting  of  June  25th,  1849,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Appendix,  and  is  indeed  referred  to  in  it  (at 
page  714),  and  also  in  Lecture  VII.  (at  page  677).  It  is  therefore  now 
thought  useful  to  reprint  that  earlier  Abstract,  with  a  few  notes  annexed, 
as  a  second  Appendix  to  this  work :  and  indeed  to  follow  it  up  by  another 
short  and  appended  paper. 

t  For  a  case  in  which  the  two  lineM  become  ima^nary^  see  the  foregoing 
Appendix.  Art.  14  (page  714). 
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or  of  a  gauche  pentagon,  heptagon,  &c.,  in  a  surface  of  the 
second  order,  where  three,  five,  seven,  &c.  points  are  given 
upon  its  sides,  a  single  right  line  is  found,  which  may  or  may 
not  intersect  the  surfeu^  ;  and  the  problem  of  inscription  ad- 
mits generally  of  two  real  or  of  two  imaginary  solutions. 
But  for  the  inscription  of  a  gaudie  quadrilateral,  hezagoD, 
octagon,  &c.,  when  four,  six,  eight,  &c  points  are  given  <ni 
its  successive  sides,  two  real  right  lines  are  found,  which  (as 
above  stated)  are  polars  of  each  other;  and  therefore,  if  the 
sur&ce  be  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  hyperboloid  of  ttoo  sheets,  the 
problem  admits  generally  of  two  real  and  of  two  imaginary 
solutions :  while  if  the  sur&ce  be  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
the  four  solutions  are  then,  in  general,  together  real,  or  toge- 
ther imaginary. 

When  a  gauche  pentagon,  or  polygon  with  2m  + 1  sides, 
is  to  be  inscribed  in  an  ellipsoid  or  in  a  double-sheeted  hyper- 
boloid, and  when  the  single  straight  line,  found  as  above,  lies 
wholly  outside  the  surface,  so  as  to  give  two  imaginary  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  as  at  first  proposed,  this  line  is  still  not 
useless  geometrically ;  for  its  reciprocal  polar  intersects  the 
sur&ce  in  two  real  points,  of  which  each  is  the  first  comer  of 
an  inscribed  decagon,  or  polygon  with  4m  +  2  sides,  whose 
2m +  1  pairs  of  opposite  sides  intersect  each  other  respectively 
in  the  2m +  1  given  points,  Ai,  a„  . .  .  A^m^i.  Thus  when,  in 
the  well-known  problem  of  inscribing  a  triangle  in  a  plane 
conic,  whose  sides  shall  pass  through  three  given  points,  the 
known  rectilinear  locus  of  the  first  comer  is  found  to  have  no 
real  intersection  with  the  conic,  so  that  the  problem,  as  usually 
viewed,  admits  of  no  real  solution,  and  that  the  inscription 
of  the  triangle  becomes  geometrically  impossible;  we  have 
only  to  conceive  an  ellipsoid,  or  a  double-sheeted  hyperboloid, 
to  be  so  constructed  as  to  contain  the  given  conic  upon  its 
sur&ce ;  and  then  to  take,  with  respect  to  this  surface,  the 
polar  of  this  known  right  line,  in  order  to  obtain  two  real  or 
geometrically  possible  solutions  of  another  problem,  not  less 
interesting :  since  this  rectilinear  polar  will  cut  the  sur&ce  in 
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two  real  p<Mnt8y  of  which  each  is  the  firat  corner  of  an  ittseribed 
gauche  hexagon  whose  apposite  sides  intersect  each  other  in  the 
three  points  proposed.  (It  may  be  noticed  that  the  three 
diagonals  of  this  gaoche  hexagon,  or  the  three  right  lines 
joining  each  corner  to  the  opposite  one,  intersect  each  other  in 
one  common  point,*  namely,  in  the  pole  of  the  given  plane.) 

If  we  seek  to  inscribe  a  polygon  of  4an  sides  in  a  surfiice  of 
the  second  order,  under  the  condition  that  its  opposite  sides 
shall  intersect  respectiyely  in  2m  giyen  points,  the  quaternion 
analysis  conducts  generally  to  two  polar  rig^t  lines,  as  loci  of 
the  first  comer,  which  lines  are  the  same  with  those  that  would 
be  otherwise  found  as  loci  of  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed 
polygon  of  2m  sides,  passing  respectively  through  the  2m 
given  points.  Thus,  in  general^  the  polygon  of  4m  sides, 
found  as  above,  is  merely  the  polygon  of  2m  sides,  with  each 
side  twice  traversed  by  the  motion  of  a  point  along  its  peri* 
meter.  But  if  a  certain  condition  be  satisfied,  by  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  2m  given  points  in  space ;  namely,  if  the 
last  point  Am  be  on  that  real  right  line  which  is  the  locus  of 
the  first  comer  of  a  real  or  imaginary  inscribed  polygon  of 
2m-  1  sides,  which  pass  respectively  through  the  first  2m  -  I 
given  points  Ai, .  •  .  a^m.i;  then  the  inscribed  polygon  of  4m 
distinct  rides  becomes  not  only  posrible  but  indeterminatCf 
its  first  comer  being  in  this  case  allowed  to  take  a»y  posi^ 
tion  on  the  surface.  For  example,  if  two  triangles  p'  p\  p^s> 
p"  p^i  p^'s  be  inscribed  in  a  conic,  so  that  the  corresponding 
sides  p^p'i  and  p^  p^  intersect  each  other  in  Ai;  v\  p',  and 
p^  p",  in  Aa ;  and  p'a  p',  p^s  p")  in  a,  ;  and  if  we  take  a 
fourth  point  A4  on  the  right  line  p'  p'^,  and  conceive  any  sur- 
face of  the  second  order  constructed  so  as  to  contain  the  given 
conic ;  then  ang  point  p,  on  this  surface,  is  fit  to  be  the  first 
corner  of  a  plane  or  gauche  octagon^  p  Pi .  •  •  P7,  inscribed  in 
the  surface,  so  that  the  first  and  fifth  sides  p  Pi,  Pi  P5  shall 

*  More  generally,  if  the  opposite  sides  of  an  inscribed  gauche  polygon  of 
4m  +  2  sides  intersect  upon  one  common  plane,  the  lines  connecting  opposite 
comers  intersect  in  the  pole  of  that  plane. 
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intersect  in  At ;  the  second  and  sixth  sides  in  a,  ;  the  third  and 
seventh  sides  in  a^;  and  the  fourth  and  eighth  in  A4.  And 
generally  if  2m  given  points  be  points  of  intersection  of  oppo- 
site sides  of  €my  one  inscribed  polygon  of  4m  sides/  the  scune 
2m  points  are  then  fit  to  be  intersections  of  opposite  sides  of 
infinitely  many  other  inscribed  polygons,  plane  or  gauche,  of 
4m  sides.  A  very  elementary  example  is  furnished  by  an  in- 
scribed plane  quadrilateral,  of  which  the  two  points  of  meet- 
ing of  opposite  sides  are  well  known  to  be  conjugate^  relatively 
to  the  conic  or  to  the  sur&ce,  and  ^  ^^^^dapted  to  be  the  points 
of  meeting  of  opposite  sides  of  in.  litely  many  other  inscribed 
quadrilaterals.  •       ^ 

When  all  the  sides  bui  one     qifffmscxihed  gauche  poly- 
gon, pass  through  given  poi^«s»  the  remaining  side  may  be 
said  generally  to  be  doubly  tangent  to  a  real  or  imaginary  sur* 
face  of  the  fourth  order ^  which  separates  itself  into  two  real 
or  imaginary  surfaces  cfthe  second  order ^  having  real  or  ima- 
ginary double*  contact  with  the  original  surface  of  the  second 
order,  and  with  each  other.     If  the  original  surface  be  an 
ellipsoid  (b),  and  if  the  number  of  sides  of  the  inscribed  po- 
lygon, ppi .  . .  Pmi9  be  odd,  «  2m  +  1,  so  that  the  number  of 
fixed  points  Ai,  .  .  .  Am  is  even,  «  2m,  then  the  two  surfaces 
enveloped  by  the  last  side  Psm  p  are  a  real  inscribed  ellipsoid 
(b'),  and  a  real  exscribed  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  {is!') ;  and 
these  three  surfaces  (b)  (jsT)  (jbT)  touch  each  other  at  the  two 
real^  points  b,  b',  which  are  the  first  corners  of  two  inscribed 
polygons  BBi . . .  Bmi.i  and  b'  b'i  •  •  •  b'mi.i)  whose  2m  sides  pass 

•  It  will  be  teen  below  that  this  contact  may  become  qtudrmple^  namely, 
for  the  case  of  an  eoeii-sided  polygon,  in  accordance  with  an  acute  remark 
which  was  made  in  1848  by  Arthor  Cayley,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rer. 
George  Salmon,  F.  T.  C  D.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  be- 
fore I  saw  Mr.  Cayley*s  letter,  I  had  been  conducted  to  the  same  result  in 
my  own  unpublished  researches. 

t  The  three  surfaces  must  be  considered  to  touch  each  other  also  at  the 
two  imaginaiy  poini»  which  are  situated  on  the  polar  of  the  diord  be'  :  and  the 
four  pointM  qf  contact  become  ali  real^  or  ail  imaginmy,  when  the  original  sur- 
face becomes  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid. 
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I  respectively  through  the  2m  given  points  (a).     If  these  three 

I*  surfaces  of  the  second  order  be  cut  by  any  three  planes  pa- 

I  rallei  to  either  of  the  two  common  tangent  planes  at  b  and  b', 

I  the  sections  are  three  ^'mtfar  and  similarly  placed  ellipses; 

thus  B  and  b'  are  two  of  the  four  umbilics  of  the  ellipsoid  (b'), 

,  and  also  of  the  hyperboloid  (b'')  when  the  original  surface  b 

is  a  sphere.     The  closing  chords  Ptm  p  touch  a  series  of  real 

curves  {d)  on  (b'),  and  also  another  series  of  real  curves  (c^) 

on  (b''),  which  curves  are  the  arites  de  rebroussement  of  two 

series  oi  developable*  surfy^es^  (D')and  (D"),into  which  latter 

surfaces  the  closing  chords  #r)range  themselves ;  but  these  two 

sets  of  developable  surfaces  ire  not  generally  rectangular  to 

each  other,  and  consequently  ^e  closing  chords  themselves 

are  not  generally  perpendiculutnto  any  one  common  surface. 

However,  when  (b)  is  a  sphere,  the  developable  surfaces  cut 

it  in  two  series  of  curves,  (p'),  (f"),  which  everywhere  cross 

each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  generally  at  any  point  p  on 

(b),  the  tangents  to  the  two  curves  (p')  and  (f^  are  parallel 

to  two  conjugate  semidiameters. 

The  centres^  of  the  three  surfaces  of  the  second  order  are 
placed  on  one  straight  line;  and  every  closing  chord  PmiP  is 
cut  harmonically  at  the  points  where  it  touches  the  two  sur- 

*  Mains  discorered  that  right  lines  proceeding  from  any  Murfaee,  accord- 
ing to  any  law,  arrange  themselres  into  two  series  of  derelopable  surfaces, 
and  touch  two  series  of  curves  (the  arStes),  which  are  contained  upon  two 
other  surfaces,  or  rather  generally  upon  two  Mheets  of  one  common  surface. 
What  seemed  to  me  remarkable  in  the  present  question,  independently  of  the 
non-rectangularity  of  the  derelopables,  was  chiefly  the  teparahiUty  of  the  two 
superficial  enrelopes,  in  both  the  odd  and  even  cases,  and  their  imaginariness 
for  the  latter  case ;  at  least  if  the  original  surface,  in  which  the  even- sided 
gauche  polygon  is  inscribed,  be  not  a  ruled  one. 

f  BIr.  Cayley  observed,  in  that  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Salmon  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  that  this  statement  of  mine,  respecting  the 
coUinearity  of  the  three  centres,  oug^t  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  general 
one,  that  the  three  poles  of  any  arbitrary  plane,  with  respect  to  the  three 
surfaces,  are  situated  on  one  straight  line.  In  general,  as  it  was  well  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Cayley,  the  relations  between  these  three  surfaces  are  merely 
those  between  three  which  htiwe  four  generating  lines  in  common. 
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faces*  (e%  (jbT),  or  the  two  eurves  (c'),  (cT),  which  are  the 
ar£tes  of  the  two  developable  surfiides  (o'),  (d'"),   passii^ 
through  that  chord  PmiF«    In  a  certain  class  of  eases  the  three 
surfaces  (s),  (s"),  (s^)  are  di  of  revobiiian,  round  one  cooinMMi 
axis ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  curves  (c')»  (c'^,  (f'),  (f*) 
are  certain  spiresi\  upon  these  surfaces,  having  this  commtm 
character^  that  for  any  one  such  spire  equal  rotatitme  round 
the  axis  give  egtud  anhtirmamc  ratios;  or  that,  more  fully,  if 
on  a  spire  (c'),  for  example,  there  be  taken  two  pairs  of  points 
c'l,  eft  and  c  $,  c'4,  and  if  these  be  projected  on  the  axis  b  b' 
in  points  g'i,  o',  and  a',,  o\^  then  the  rectangle  bo\  •  G  s  b' 
will  be  to  the  rectangle  bo's  •  o\  b',  as  bo',  .  gt'^  b'  to  Bo'4 .  o's  b', 
if  the  dihedral  angle  c'l  bb'c's  be  equal  to  the  dihedral  angk 
c's  bb'  c\.     In  another  extensive  class  of  cases  the  hyperbo- 
loid  of  two  sheets  (b"^  reduces  itself  to  a  pair  of  planes,  touch- 
ing the  given  ellipsoid  (s)  in  the  points  b  and  b';  and  then 
the  prolongations  of  the  closing  chords,  Pm»p,  all  meet  the 
right  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  tangent  planes  :  or  the 
inscribed  ellipsoid  (s")  may  reduce  itself  to  the  right  line  bb', 
which  is,  in  that  case,  crossed  by  all  the  dosing  chords.    For 
example,  if  the  first  four  sides  of  an  inscribed  gauche  penta- 
gon pass  respectively  through  four  given  points,  which  are 
all  in  one  common  plane,  then  the  fifth  side  of  the  pentagon 
intersects  a  fixed  right  line^  in  that  plane. 

An  example  of  imoffinary  envelopes  is  suggested  by  the 

•  Jn  genera],  if  any  two  points  be  oonjngate  rdatiTely  to  any  c«o  of  tbe 
tliree  surfaees,  they  are  conjugate  also  relaillTely  to  the  ikird;  so  that  the 
three  polar  planes  of  an  arbitrary  point,  taken  Hith  respeet  to  the  three  sw- 
fkoes,  intersect  in  one  righi  Um, 

t  In  this  case,  if  the  snrftiee  («)  be  a  epkare,  the  apires  (i^)  (T)  May  be 
stereogrsphieally  projected  into  two  sets  of  kgari^twue  iptrels*  whieh  eroes 
each  other  at  right  ang^s. 

t  This  little  theorem  is  perhaps  weU  known;  it  may,  among  other  ways, 
be  obtained  by  projection  from  a  property  whidi  is  prored  by  qoatemieBs 
in  Lecture  VI.,  namely,  that  if  the  four  first  sides  of  a  gsoohe  pentagon  in- 
scribed in  a  spAsre  be  respectively  paraikl  to  four  given  itnes,  the  fifth  sMe 
will  then  be  parallel  to  a  given  pUma. 
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problem  of  inscribing  a  gauche  quadrilateral,  hexagon,  or  po- 
lygon of  2m  Bides  in  an  ellipsoid,  all  the  sides  but  the  last 
being  obliged  to  pass  through  fixed  points.  In  this  problem 
the  last  iide  may  be  said  to  touch  two  imaginary  surfiEu^es*  of 
the  second  order,  which  intersect  each  other  in  two  real  or 

*  Soon  after  this  Abstract  had  been  printed,  I  perceiTed*  by  continuing 
the  oalculations  with  qnatemions,  that  theee  two  enyeloped  surfaces  of  tiie  se- 
cond order  were  two  tmaginary  eoneSf  which  touched  the  original  ellipsoid  (s) 
along  two  imaginary  comes,  and  might  be  considered  to  hare  double  contact 
with  it  and  with  each  other  (in  agreement  with  an  earlier  passage  of  the 
Abstract) ;  namely,  at  those  two  points  where  the  two  imaginary  amieg  of 
eomtaet,  jnst  now  mentioned,  crossed  each  other,  and  which  were  also  si- 
tuated on  the  real  lime  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  comes  of  inter' 
section  (mentioned  in  the  text) :  theybur  (real  and  imaginary)  p^n^t  through 
that  line  composing  an  harmonic  pencil  i  and  the  line  itself  being  the  chord 
ofeohUuMf  of  the  problem  of  inscribing  a  polygon  of  2m-1  sides,  passing 
through  the  %n  —  \  giren  points.  The  doTelopable  surfaces  were  at  the  same 
time  found  to  become  imaginary  plames^  touching  the  oones,  and  resting  on 
the  imaginary  generatrices  of  the  original  surface  (k),  as  what  might  be  called 
their  bases  on  that  surface :  so  that  the  cones,  planes,  and  lines  became  all 
real,  when  the  surface  (a)  became  a  single-sheeted  hyperboloid.  (Compare 
art.  677,  page  678,  of  the  Lectures.) 

These  geometrical  results,  at  least  so  far  as  related  to  the  conical  enre- 
lopes,  and  to  the  generatrices  of  the  original  surface,  were  communicated  by 
me,  without  demonstration  (in  letters  of  October,  1849),  to  my  friends 
Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Salmon.  A  short  sketch  of  the  analysis  by  which 
those  results  were  perceired  will  perhaps  be  giren  in  a  subsequent  Appendix : 
but  in  the  meantime  I  may  mention  an  easy  geometrical  confirmation  of  some  of 
them,  which  has  only  recently  occurred  to  me,  while  reprinting  the  Abstract 
as  above.  Let  there  be  any  four  assumed  points  p,  q,  b,  8,  on  some  one  pri- 
mary  (generatrix^  of  a  giren  and  single-sheeted  hyperboloid ;  that  is  on  a  line 
belonging  to  one  giren  system,  which  we  may  call  the  primary  system,  of  ge- 
neratrices of  that  surface:  and  let  four  chords  fpi,  4Mu  kbi,  ssi,  be  drawn 
from  these  four  points,  through  some  one  giren  guide-point  Ai.  In  like 
manner,  let  the  chords  Pi  Pt,  &c,  be  drawn  through  another  given  point  Aa ; 
Pii  Pk>  &e.,  through  As ;  and  so  on  for  any  odd  number  =  2bi  + 1  of  guide-points, 
till  a  final  set  of  four  pcnnts  on  the  surface  is  obtained.  Then  the  four  points 
Pi  Qi  Bi  8i  will  be  situated  on  some  one  secondary  {generatrix),  and  their  an^ 
harmonic  ratio  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  points  pqbs.  Hence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  odd  number  of  the  gmde- points  Ai  Aa  As  . . ,  the  four 
initial  and  four  final  points,  vqM  and  Pam>i  Qf»m*i  Bom^i  Sam-f  i,  are  arranged 
on  two  generatrices  of  opposite  systems,  which  therefore  meet  in  some  point 
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imaginary  conies,  situated  in  two  real  planes ;  and  when  these 
two  conies  are  real,  they  touch  the  original  ellipsoid  in  two 
real  and  common  points,  which  are  the  two  positions  of  the 
first  comer  of  an  inscribed  polygon,  whose  sides  pass  throug^h 
the  2m  - 1  fixed  points.  Erery  rectilinear  tangent  to  either 
conic  is  a  dosing  chord  Pmi-i  p  ;  hut  no  position  of  that  clos- 
ing chord,  which  is  not  thus  a  tangent  to  one  or  other  of  these 
conies,  is  intersected  anywhere*  by  any  infinitely  near  chord 

T ;  and  they  hftTe  the  same  anharmonic  ratio :  consequently  (by  a  known 
theorem)  the  four  connecting  lines  (or  closing  sides  of  the  inscribed  and 
eren-sided  polygon),  namely,  V2m*\  p,  ^hm*\  %  &c.,  emeiope  a  couie  (ci)  in 
their  common  plane;  and  this  conic  touche9  each  of  the  two  generating  lines  tp, 
TPsm+i  of  the  surface;  one  in  some  point  u,  and  the  other  in  some  point  t. 
In  like  manner,  if  q'  be  an  initial  point  taken  on  the  secondary  through  p, 
then  the  final  point  a'am+i  will  be  on  the  |irtaiar)r  through  ^^-i ;  and  if  t*  be 
the  point  of  meeting  of  Mese  two  generating  lines,  then  the  new  dodng 
chords  Fw+i  i*i  Q's«+i  Ofj  &c.,  enyelope  a  new  conic  (os)  in  thdr  own  plane, 
which  conic  touches  also  the  generating  lines  t'p,  t'fsm+i,  the  I'^in  some 
point  i/,  and  the  2"^  in  some  other  point  V.  Thus  the  original  hyperbdoid 
being  called  (s),  its  generating  lines  ft,  ft*',  may  be  called  (fi)  (f,),  by  ana- 
logy to  a  notation  in  the  Abstract;  the  deyelopable  surfaces  (di),  (ih),  which 
rest  on  these  two  lines,  are  seen  to  be  the  two  planes  ptv,  ptV,  touching  the 
hyperboloid  (b)  at  t  and  t';  while  the  two  conies  (ci)  (o^)  must  be  conn- 
dered  as  their  respectire  arites ;  the  first  superficial  euTelope,  (bi),  is  the 
locus  of  the  conic  (ci),  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  developable  surface  ctr- 
cumscribed  about  the  hyperboloid  (b),  along  that  curye  of  contact  which  b 
the  locus  of  the  point  t'  thereon ;  and  the  second  superficial  enrelope,  (bs)» 
of  the  closing  chords  Pam+i  Ft  is  at  once  the  locus  of  the  conies  (02),  and  the 
deyelopable  circumscribed  about  (b)  along  that  other  curre  of  contact  which 
is  the  locus  of  the  point  T.  All  these  geometrical  constructions  agree  per> 
fectly  with  the  results  of  calculation  stated  above :  the  two  last  developable 
surfaces  (bi)  (Xs),  which  thus  contain  each  indefinitely  many  plane  conies, 
whereof  each  is  touched  by  indefinitely  many  positions  of  the  closing  chord, 
being  evidently  the  two  conical  envelopest  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
present  Note.  We  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the 
closing  chord  FsM-fi  p  is  always  another  chord  drawn  from  some  point  t  of 
the  one  plane  conic  of  contact,  to  some  point  !<  of  the  other :  this  poiar^  and 
these  two  eonics  ofcont€ict,  as  well  as  the  enveloping  cones,  becoming  Uios 
together  imaginary,  when  the  surface  (b)  becomes  an  ellipsoid  or  a  double- 
sheeted  hyperboloid.     (April,  1853.) 

•  That  is  to  say,  in  any  real  point :  for  the  analysis  which  was  employed 
did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  existence  of  two  imaginary  intereectione. 
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of  the  system.  These  results  were  illustrated  by  an  example,* 
in  which  there  were  threef  given  points ;  one  conic  was  the 
known  envelope  of  the  fourth  side  of  a  plane  inscribed  qua- 
drilateral ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  ellipse  de  gorge  of  a 
certain  single-sheeted  hyperboloid,  a  certain  section  of  which 
hyperboloid,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  el- 
lipse, gave  the  hyperbola  which  was,  in  this  example,  the  other 
real  conic,  and  was  thus  situated  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ellipse.  And  to  illustrate  the  imaginary  charac- 
ter of  the  enveloped  surfaces,  or  the  general  non-intersection 
(in  this  example)  of  infinitely  near  positions  of  the  closing 
chords  in  space,  one  such  chord  was  selected ;  and  it  was 
shewn  that  all  the  infinitely  near  chords,  which  made  with  this 
chord  equal  and  infinitesimal  angles,  were  generatrices  (of 
one  common  system)  of  an  infinitely  thin  and  single-sheeted 
hyperboloid. 

Conceive  that  any  rectilinear  polygon  of  it  sides,  bBi  .  .  . 
Bn.i,  has  been  inscribed  in  any  surface  of  the  second  order, 
and  that  n  points  Ai  .  .  •  a«»  have  been  assumed  on  its  it  sides, 
BBi,  •  •  •  Bn.iB.  Take  then  at  pleasure  any  point  p  upon  the 
same  surface,  and  draw  the  chords  paiPi,  . . .  Pn.i  A^Pn)  passing 
respectively  through  the  n  points  (a).     Again  begin  with  Pk, 

*  In  the  particular  example  which  was  thus  used  as  an  illustration,  in  the 
communication  of  1849,  the  polygons  were  quadrilaterals  inscribed  in  a  sphere; 
and  the  particular  closing  chord,  which  was  compared  with  infinitely  many 
others  infinitely  near  to  it,  was  a  diameter :  some  degree  of  symmetry  being 
also  introduced  into  the  selection  of  the  three  fixed  points,  which  rendered 
the  results  slightly  more  simple  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  with- 
out essentially  altering  their  character. 

^  Any  odd  number  of  guide-points  may  be  reduced  to  three,  as  is  shewn  in 
the  Note  to  Appendix  A  (page  716) ;  and  then  the  system  of  these  three 
points  may  be  indefinitely  varied,  according  to  fixed  laws,  not  only  within 
their  own  plane,  but  also  (by  the  principles  of  the  same  Note)  in  a  certain 
other  and  conjugate  plane,  which  passes  through  a  certain  chord  of  solution 
determined  by  the  given  guide-points :  and  thus  is  furnished  a  geometrical 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  second  plane  conic  mentioned  in  the  text, 
as  being  enveloped  by  one  set  of  closing  chords,  and  as  being  real  if  the  first 
plane  conic  be  so,  even  when  the  enveloped  conei  are  imaginary. 
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and  draw,  through  the  same  n  points  (a),  n  other 
chords,  P«»AiP«»4i> .  •  -Pm-iAuPm.  Again,  draw  the  n  chords, 
Pfi.  AiP„*i,.. .  .  Ps».iA»Ps».  Draw  tangent  planes  at  p,  and  f« 
meeting  the  two  new  chords  pPm  and  PuPm  in  points  m,  b'; 
and  draw  any  recdlinear  tangent  bc  at  b.  Then  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  theorems  will  hold  good,  according  as 
It  is  an  odd  or  an  even  number.  When  n  is  odd,  the  three 
points  brr'  will  be  situated  in  one  straight  line.*  When  ft  ts 
even,  the  three  pyramids  which  have  bc  for  a  common  edge, 
and  have  for  their  edges  respectively  opposite  thereto  the  three 
chords  pPm,  PmPik,  PaPsii}  being  divided  respectively  by  the 

*  It  U  oleftr  (as  WM  remarked  in  the  Philoeophieal  Magaxine  for  April, 
1850,  page  306),  that  this  eoUoMorily  enables  us,  by  the  help  of  two  points  a 
and  r'  thus  fouDd,  to  determine  the  imiqne  chord  of  solution  bb',  connecting 
the  two  positions  of  the  initial  comer  of  an  inscribed  p<^ygon,  whose  sides 
are  required  to  pass  snccessiToly  throvgh  the  n  giren  gaide-points  (▲)»  it 
being  an  odd  nnmber.  More  generally,  if  we  pass,  by  means  of  chords  drawn 
through  those  points  from  Q  to  <^  as  we  have  done  from  p  to  Pn,  P  and  q 
being  both  assumed  at  pleasure  on  the  surlaoe  (proyided  that  they  be  not 
taken  on  one  common  generatrix) ;  and  if  the  trantverte  chords^  Pit<),  OmF* 
intersect  in  any  point  R ;  it  will  be  found  to  follow,  as  a  sort  of  ctmoene  of  a 
theorem  of  the  present  Appendix  (see  page  719),  that  tkupomi  afrnttnea" 
turn  B  mmt  be  aiiuated  upcn  that  sought  chord  oftobUum,  bbT.  The  eommexiem 
of  this  new  theorem  with  the  one  above  referred  to  is  easily  seen  to  cooaist 
in  this :  that  if  we  take  R  as  a  new  guide-point,  following  the  «  &=  2^ — 1  giren 
ones,  we  shall  be  conducted,  by  the  repeated  employment  of  this  system  of 
2m  points,  first  from  p  to  o,  and  then  back  from  Q  to  p,  describing  thns  a 
eloaed  and  doubfy  even  polygon  (quadrilateral,  or  octagon,  &c.)  of  4«  sides, 
whereof  the  opposite  sidee  intersect  in  the  2m  -  1  given  points  (▲),  and  in  the 
new  point  b.  The  case  of  exception  to  the  converse  of  the  theorem  of  page 
719,  or  the  case  of  possible  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon,  whose  opposite 
sides  shall  intersect  each  other  two  by  two  in  an  even  number  of  points,  wUk^ 
out  those  points  being  obliged  to  satisfy  the  condition  mentioned  in  that 
page,  namely,  the  case  where  opposite  comers  of  the  polygon  are  situated  oit 
one  common  generatrix  of  the  surface,  at  first  escaped  my  notice,  when  inree- 
tigating  the  theorem  itself  by  means  of  my  own  analysis :  which  arose  chiefly 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  representing  by  calculation  with  hiquatemUmt 
the  passage  from  a  ruled  surface  to  a  spAere,any  portion  of  a  generatrix  was 
replaced  by  an  imaginary  vector,  or  hiveeior,  of  which  the  square  was  nmlL 
(Compare  the  interpretation  of  the  differential  equation  df>*s0,  as  repre^ 
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squares  of  those  three  chords,  and  multiplied  by  the  squares 
of  the  three  respectively  parallel  semidiameters  of  the  sur&ce^ 
and  being  also  taken  with  algebraic  signs  which  it  is  easy  to 
determine,  have  their  sum  ^ual  to  zero.    Both  theorems  con^ 

senting  th^  two  tyUemB  of  generatrices,  in  art.  677  of  the  Lectnrea.)  And 
in  fact  the  exception  eziets  only  in  an  imttginary  leiiM,  for  polygons  in  a 
sphere,  ellipsoid,  or  cfov^/e-sheeted  hyperboloid.  But,  for  a  stiipile-sheeted 
hyperboloid,  the  geometrical  reasoning  of  a  recent  Note  shews  easily, 
that  if  the  two  initial  points  p  and  ^  be  assumed  upon  one  common  ge- 
neratrix TU  (the  number  n  of  the  giren  guide-points  being  odd),  the 
transTorse  chords  fi^  qPm  are  then  both  situated  in  a  certain  common  plane 
UTT,  and  may  cross  each  other  anywhere  on  a  certain  chord  uy,  which  is  not 
in  general  coincident  with  the  unique  chord  of  solution,  of  the  problem  of  in- 
scription of  an  odd-sided  polygon*  However,  the  theorem  of  the  Appendix, 
to  which  the  present  Note  relates,  and  which  may  be  thus  stated,  that  **  tht 
chord  vPm  (if  »  be  odd)  vUerseetB  generalbf  the  chord  o/wbiHon  bb'  tii  a  point 
B,  which  it  sihiated  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  original  tur/ace  at  P.,"  receives 
a  satisfactory  verification  by  the  same  geometrical  reasoning.  For  if,  in  the 
construction  just  referred  to,  and  with  the  letters  therein  employed,  we 
place  the  point  p  at  u,  then  Pn  will  be  at  t,  and  p^  at  y;  and  the  chord  dy, 
or  the  polar  of  the  point  t  with  respect  to  the  conic  (d),  thitt  is  with  respect 
to  the  section  of  the  cone  (ei)  made  by  the  tangent  plane  uty  to  the  given 
hgperboloid  (x)  at  T,  passes  through  the  point  x  where  that  tangent  plane  in- 
tersects the  chord  of  solution  bb'.  In  fact,  by  the  theory  sketched  in  this 
Appendix,  and  in  its  Notes,  this  chord  oftoliUum  (for  an  odd  ayetem  of  given 
points)  if  the  polar,  rclativefy  to  the  given  eurface  (e),  of  the  line  connecting  the 
tuo  (real  or  imaginary)  vertices,  of  the  two  cirevmecribed  conee  (ei)  (bs)  ;  and 
therefore  the  point  x  of  this  chord,  as  being  situated  in  the  plane  of  contact 
of  (b)  (ei),  has  the  eame  polar  plane  with  respect  to  those  two  surfaces.:  but 
the  point  T  is  conjugate  to  it  relatively  to  (what  is  here)  the  hyperboloid 
(b),  and  therefore  also  relatively  to  the  cone  (ei),  or  to  the  conic  (ci),  so 
that  the  three  points  0,  y,  z  are  collinear.  The  same  polar  relation  of  the 
chord  of  solution  to  the  Une  qfverticee  gives  obviously  a  geometrical  confir- 
mation of  an  earlier  theorem  of  the  same  Appendix  (pag^  718),  respecting 
the  inscription  of  a  gauche  polygon  of  4m  +  2  sides,  which  sides  intersect  their 
respective  opposites  in  2m  +  1  given  points:  of  which  polygon  that  line  is 
(in  poeOion)  a  diagonal. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that,  if  we  attend  only  to  position  in  space,  there 
is  in  general  only  one  such  polygon,  which  however  counts  as  two,  in  confor- 
Bkity  with  the  general  theory,  because  either  of  two  opposite  comers  may  be 
taken  as  the  initial  point  upon  the  surface.  Thus  the  two  gauche  hexagons 
of  page  719  are  wholly  superposed  on  each  other.    (April,  1853.) 
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duct  to  a  form  of  Poncelet^s  construction*  (the  present  writei^s 
knowledge  of  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  raluable  work 
on  Conic  Sections,  by  the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  F.T.  C.  D.), 
when  applied  to  the  problem  of  inscfribinga  polygon  in  a  plane 

*  My  acquaintance  with  the  g^at  work  of  M.  Poncelet  (Trait6  des  Pro- 
priet^s  Projectiyes,  Paris,  1822)  is  rery  partial  and  imperfect :  bat  I  beBere 
that  I  am  safe  in  stating,  that  after  shewing  {Traits,  p.  907)  that  the  free 
tide  of  any  polygon,  inscribed  in  a  plane  conic,  took  in  snccessioiL  the  sam* 
positions  as  the  free  side  of  a  triangle,  and  therefore  (p.  245)  that  it  enre- 
loped  a  second  conic  having  double  contact  with  the  giyen  one,  beeaose  it  was 
projectiyely  equiTalent  to  a  chord  of  given  length  inscribed  in  a  etrelf,  and 
toaching  another  concentric  therewith  (pp.  65,  69),  Poncelet  inferred  (p.  352) 
that  the  lines  (ak',  a'A),  joining  opposite  extremities  of  any  two  snch  posi- 
tions (ok,  a'k'),  intersected  on  the  chord  of  contact^  on  account  of  the  paraBeiism 
of  the  lines  oppositely  joining  the  extremities  of  two  equal  chords  in  a  circle 
(pp.  248,  249) :  and  thence  concluded  that  the  chord  of  solution  of  the  problem 
of  inscription  of  a  polygon  in  a  given  conic,  whose  sides  should  pass  sacces- 
siyely  and  in  an  assigned  order  through  the  same  number  of  given  points, 
was  the  PaseaTs^line  of  a  certain  hexagon  (aAVA^^A*),  obtained  by  asntrndng 
(p.  352)  any  three  points  (a,  d,  a*)  on  the  conic,  and  thence  derimng  three  other 
points  (A,  A',  A"),  by  drawing  lines  through  the  given  guide-points.  A  sort  of 
extension  of  this  beautiful  construction  to  apace,  for  the  ease  of  an  odd  system 
of  given  points,  has  been  given  in  a  recent  Note :  the  second  and  third  trialo 
being  supposed  to  begin  where  the  first  and  s^ond  ettd,  and  tangent  planm 
being  employed.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  rule  thus  stated  should 
apply,  for  spaee^  as  well  as  for  the  plane,  not  only  for  an  odd,  but  also  for  an 
even  number  of  given  points :  but  I  have  found  that  the  locus  of  the  point  b, 
in  which  the  chord  vr^  intersects  the  tangent  plane  to  the  given  surface  at 
Pn,  is  not  a  right  line,  but  a  surface  of  the  second  order  (a  double-sheeted  hy- 
perboloid,  if  the  given  surface  be  an  ellipsoid),  when  the  number  n  is  even. 
However,  when  the  given  points  are  all  situated  in  one  common  plane,  this 
superficial  locus  of  r  is  found  to  dwindle  into  a  right  line,  namely,  the  one  as- 
signed by  Poncelet's  construction.  A  very  elegant  proof  of  that  celebrated 
construction  was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  has 
remarked  that  the  same  problem  of  inscription  of  a  polygon  in  a  conic  may  be 
reduced  to  finding  a  point  upon  the  latter,  which  shall  have  the  same  anhat^ 
manic  ratio  with  three  initial  as  with  three  final  points  thereon :  or  which 
shall  be,  in  the  language  of  Chasles,  one  of  the  two  double  points  oftwoAo^ 
mographie  divisione  on  the  curve.  This  has  suggested  to  me  some  researches 
respecting  a  new  sort  of  stngbapht  in  geometry,  and  of  egngraphical figures^ 
direct  and  inverse,  on  surjaces  of  the  second  order;  with  determinations  of  the 
TWO  POINTS  (real  or  imaginary)  on  snch  a  surface,  of  which  each  is  its  owm 
ZNVBBss  STNORAPH,  and  of  the  vouB  POINTS  of  which  each  is  its  own  volbct 
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conic  :  and  the  second  theorem  may  easily  be  stated  generally 
under  a  graphic*  instead  of  a  metric  form. 

The  analysisf  by  which  these  results,  and  others  connected 
with  them,  have  been  obtained,  appears  to  the  author  to  be 
suiSciently  simple,  at  least  if  regard  be  had  to  the  novelty  and 
difficulty  of  some  of  the  questions  to  which  it  has  been  thus 
applied  ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  would  occupy  too  large  a 
space  in  the  Proceedings,  if  he  were  to  give  any  account  of 
it  in  them  :  and  he  proposes,  with  the  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  publish  his  calculations  as  an  appendage  to  his  Second 
Series  of  Researches  respecting  Quaternions,  in  the  Transac- 

8TNOBAPH,  relativefy  to  TBKKM  oiTSN  PAIRS  of  points  on  the  same  snrfaoe : 
respecting  which  researches  I  shall  only  at  present  say,  that  they  confirm  in 
a  new  and  satisfactory  way  some  of  the  main  results  of  this  Appendix. 
It  may,  however,  be  here  added,  that  it  is  in  general  possible  to  pass,  by  three 
or  by  four  r^exione  (through  so  many  fixed  points),  from  one  of  any  two 
given  syngraphical  figures  to  the  other,  according  as  the  syngraphy  is  in- 
verse or  direct :  but  that  the  one  or  the  other  sort  of  syngraphy  exists,  with 
the  proposed  signification  of  the  words,  when  any  odd  or  any  even  number  of 
reflecting  points  is  thus  employed.     (April,  1853.) 

•  The  graphic  form  thus  referred  to,  of  this  second  theorem,  was  ex- 
pressed by  me  as  follows,  in  the  lately  cited  number  of  the  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine (for  April,  1850),  having  been  also  previously  communicated  in  an 
unprinted  paper,  which  was  read  in  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Birmingham, 
in  September,  1849 : — *'  If  »  be  even,  and  if  we  describe  two  pairs  of  plane  co- 
nies OH  the  surface,  each  conic  being  determined  by  the  condition  of  passing 
through  three  points  thereon,  as  follows:  the  first  pair  of  conies  passing 
through  BPP^,  and  Pm  Pte  p^  ;  and  the  second  pair  through. bp^  Ps.  and  pp»P2m; 
it  will  then  be  possible  to  trace,  on  the  same  surface,  two  other  pktne  eonies,  of 
which  thejtrst  shall  touch  the  two  conies  of  the  first  pair,  at  the  two  points  B 
and  P« ;  while  the  second  new  conic  shall  touch  the  two  conies  of  the  second  pair^ 
at  the  two  points  b  and  p^tn."  In  other  words,  the  tangent  at  b  to  the  section 
BPPsn  intersects  the  tangent  at  Pn  to  the  section  PuPshPSn;  &nd  the  tangent  at 
the  same  point  b  to  the  section  bp»p^  intersects  the  tangent  at  pjh  to  pp»F2«  : 
the  existence  of  both  which  intersections  is  proved  by  quaternions  in  the  fol- 
lowing Appendix  C  (with  a  slightly  different  notation),  for  the  case  of  an 
original  sphere,  and  therefore  generally. 

f  Some  sketch  (or  at  least  some  specimen)  of  this  analysis,  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  given  in  articles  676, 677  of  the  Lectures,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  Appendix. 
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tions  of  the  Academy.  He  would  ooly  farther  obeerre,  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  he  has  made,  in  these  inTestigatioDs*  a 
frequent  use  of  expressions  of  the  form  a+V(-0<i'*  where 
V(-l)  18  the  ordinary  imaginary  of  the  older  algebra,  wiiile 
a  and  q'  are  two  different  guatemionSf  of  the  kind  introduced 
by  him  into  analysis  in  1843,  involnng  the  three  neu>  nnagi-^ 
norieSf  iyj^  A,  for  which  the  fundamental  formula, 
!».>*«*«, ,yA.^l, 

holds  good.  (See  the  Proceedings  of  November  13th,  1843). 
And  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  thinks  that  the  name  ^^Biqujl- 
TBRNioN,"  which  he  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  accus- 
tomed to  apply,  in  his  own  researches,  to  an  expression  of 
this  form  q+  ^{-l)  q\  is  a  designation  more  appropriate  to 
such  expressions  than  to  the  entirely  different  (but  very  inte- 
resting) octonomials  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Graves  and  Arthur  Cay- 
ley,  to  which  Octaves*  the  Rejr.  Mr.  Kirkroan,  in  his  pap^ 
on  Pluquatemione^^  has  suggested  (though  with  all  courtesy 
towards  the  present  author),  that  the  name,  of  biquatemion 
might  be  applied. 

•  Mr.  Cayley  was  the  first  to  publish  (Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1845,  p.  210) 
an  octonamial  expression  of  the  form  here  referred  to,  namely,  Xg  4  Xi  ci  +  . . . 
Z7  C7,  where  ci,  ...  t^  were  seven  imaginary  square  roots  of—It  grouping  ac- 
cording to  seven  ternary  types,  or  forming  seven  triads  analogous  to  the  triad 
\fk :  and  he  shewed  that  the  product  of  two  snch  octonomials  was  another  of 
the  same  form,  having  a  certain  modular  relation  to  the  factors.  Results  es- 
sentially the  same  had  been  previously  communicated  to  me  (compare  Lec- 
tures, p.  539),  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Graves,  in  letters  of  December  a6th,  1843»  and 
January  4th,  1844 ;  his  octave  being  of  the  form 

a  +  ib  ^jc  +  kd-\^  le  +  mf+ng+oh^ 
with  the  same  modular  property  as  Mr.  Cayley's ;  and  the  relations  between 
his  seven  imaginaries,  ijklmno,  admitting  of  being  thus  summed  up  (compare 

a  formula  above) : 

~l«i>c=/i=A>»iksm'=s'»oia 

ijk  s  ilm  s  ion^^jln  =ijmo  e  iU^  s  kmm* 

(See  Trans.  R.  I.  A.,  Vol.  XXL,  Part  n.,  pp.  38B,  Saa)    But  in  tk^at  msi^ 

Bomial  forms,  no  natural  separation  into  two  sets  of  four  takea  place^  aa  it 

does  in  what  I  call  on  that  account  a  biquatemion  :  namely  (if  h  denote  here 

the  ordinary  imaginary  of  algebra),  an  expreesion  of  this  other  lenn, 

(wi'ix-^jy-¥kx)'^h(w'+u^+jy'-k-hr). 

t  Phil.  Mag.  for  I>ecember,  1848,  p.  449. 
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L  If  we  suppose  that  p  is  an  unit  vector  derived  from  a 
proposed  but  variable  unit  vector  p,  by  the  process  of  drawing 
n  successive  chords  from  an  assumed  point  p  of  the  unit  sphere, 
through  a  system  of  n  given  guide  points,  Ai,  .  .  •  a«,  to  a  de« 
rived  point  p',  then,  by  principles  already  explained,  in  the 
text  of  the  present  work,  we  shall  have  not  only  the  equations, 

p.— i,p'.— 1.  (1) 

but  also  a  relation  of  the  form, 

P-(-)-?/><rs  (2) 

where  9  is  a  quaternion,  involving  the  variable  vector  p  only 
in  the  first  degree,  and  including  two  constant  quaternions  in 
its  expression.  Let  Q  be  that  biquaternioUi  which  is  formed 
from  9,  by  changing  p  to  the  ordinary  square  root  of -1 ;  and 
let  X  and  /u  be  two  constant  and  real  vectors^  entering  into  the 
following  expression  of  a  certain  derived  bivector: 

A'  +  XV-l-^Q.  (3) 

Then,  instead  of  the  relation  (2),  which  involves  (as  has  been 

said)  two  constant  quaternions^  we  shall  have  this  other  or 

transformed  relation,  which  is  equally  real  with  the  former, 

but  is  in  some  respects  simpler ^  as  involving  only  two  constant 

vectors^ 

p'  =  (-)-(l+/i+Xp)p(l+,i  +  Xp)-;  (4) 

or,  as  by  (1),  it  may  also  be  written  :   ' 

the  upper  sign  answering  to  the  case  where  the  number  n  of 

*  This  third  Appendix  contains  a  rapid  outline  of  the  quaternion  analysis 
by  which  some  of  the  foregoing  results  were  obtained,  and  is  designed  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  articles  076,  677  (pages  074  to  078),  of  the  Lectures. 
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the  guide  points  is  odd^  and  the  lower  sign  to  the  case  where 
the  number  of  those  points  is  even.  And  for  conciseness,  we 
shall  sometimes  call  the  former  the  case  of  an  odd  system,  or 
simply  the  odd  case  ;  and  the  latter  the  case  of  an  even  sym^ 
tern,  or  simply  the  even  case.  So  far,  these  two  great  cases 
appear  to  have  much  in  common ;  but  the  distinction  of  sign 
(?)  will  be  found  to  lead  to  an  important  difference  of  proper'- 
ties.  It  may,  however,  be  here  noted  that  the  formula  (5) 
conducts  to  this  inverse  formula,  in  which  the  ambiguous  sign 
is  retained,  so  as  to  comprehend  both  cases: 

P-  i-^±Xp'  '  <^> 

and  which  may  be  also  thus  written, 

XT(l-;«)p 

by  changing  p  and  p  to  p  and  p"  respectively,  so  that  the  unit 
vector  p'  shall  be  derived  from  p,  or  the  point  p^  from  p,  by 
drawing  n  chords  backtaardSithvough  the  system  of  the  n  guide 
points  reversed^  or  taken  in  the  contrary  order,  as  a«,  •  .  •  Ai« 
II.  Considering  now  specially  the  odd  case^  we  find  that 
we  may  write, 

where 

h'^2S.Xpp,  »i'  =  2V.)ti(X-p),  (9) 

but  the  scalar  h  and  the  vector  t|  are  independent  of  the  sign 

of  p ;  so  that 

S  .  pi|'  =  -  A'  =  S .  All',  S  .  pti'  =  0 ;  (10) 

and         S.p5  =  -l-S.X$,  S.;x5  =  0,  ifA'£=V.         00 
Now  the  equations, 

S.Ap+l  =  S.;ip  =  0,  (12) 

are  precisely  those  which  belong  to  and  determine  that  (real) 
straight  line^  or  chord  ofsolution,  which  satisfies,  for  the  odd 
case  here  considered,  the  condition  of  closure, 

P'-P,  (13) 
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or  the  equation, 

p(l+/i  +  Ap)  +  (l+/i)/o-X  =  0.  (14) 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  this  chord  of  solution  (bb")  is  the 
rectilinear  locus  of  the  terminal  point  b  of  the  vector  5»  which 
point  is,  by  (8)  and  (11),  the  intersection  of  the  chord  pV 
with  the  tangent  plane  at  p  ;  and  thus  is  proved  for  the  sphere, 
and  consequently  (by  obvious  deformations)  for  other  surfaces 
of  the  second  order,  a  theorem  of  Appendix  B  for  the  odd  case^ 
or  rather  a  theorem  somewhat  more  general. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  even  case^  by  taking  the 
lower  signs  in  (5)  and  (7),  and  attending  to  (1),  we  find  that 

X/»+M=0»'-p')-(/»'+/»'-2p);  (15) 

and  therefore  that 

Ap+^=(/.-pro>+/-V)»         (16) 

xip"  be  formed  from  p\  or  p''  from  p',  by  going  again  fbrwojrd 
through  the  same  even  number  of  given  guide  points,  asp' 
was  formed  from  p,  or  p'  from  p.  Hence  the  two  constant 
vectors,  A  and  p,  admit,  in  this  even  case,  of  being  thus  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  of  the  four  successive  unit  vectors,  p  pp  p'l 

2            2            2  „.. 

-+ :'^- ;  (IT) 


p-p      p^p      p  -p 

^^9Al^tll^,t±9^  (18) 

9-9      9-9      9  -9 
If  a  be  the  unit  vector  of  a  point  b,  which  admits  of  being 
taken  as  the  first  corner  of  an  inscribed  and  even-sided  poly- 
gon, whose  sides  pass  respectively  and  successively  through 
the  given  guide  points,  so  that 

</  =  <F,  and  (r«  =  -l,  (19) 

a  being  formed  from  a  as  p'  from  p  in  (5),  where  the  lower 
sign  is  to  be  taken ;  or  if,  with  (f^  =  - 1,  we  have  also 

<F(l  +  /i  +  A<r)  =  (l  +  fi  +  A<y)<y:  (20) 

we  find  then  that 

0  =  V.(T/ii-<FV.<FA  =  V.(Ty(^-(TA);  (21) 

and  therefore  that 

<^l  V(;i-aA),  r  ±  VOi-aA),  ifr  ±  a;        (22) 
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or  that 

0-S.rOi-»X),  if  S.ffT-O,  (23) 

that  it,  if  r  hare  the  direction  of  any  tangential  veetor  bc,  wA 
the  point  of  solation  b  (real  or  imaf^ary).  But  if  we  make, 
for  abridgment, 

x'-p'-«r,  x-/>-<r,  x'=/»'-«»»  x'*/>''-».       (24) 
Ro  that  x*  •  ■  x'  ^'^  ^^^  '<"*'  chords  from  b  to  p\  .  p*,  we  hare, 
by  (17)  (18), 

;,_,X  =  2L±x;^2t±X;^^.  (25J 

x-x     X-X     X -X  ^ 

and  conaequently,  by  (23), 

(x'-xT    (x-x')*    (x'-x)*' 

This  result  of  calcalation  with  quaternions  gives,  by  an  imme- 
diate and  easy  interpretation,  combined  with  a  passage  from 
spheres  to  other  surfisMses  of  the  second  order,  of  which  the 
geometrical  principles  are  obvious,  that  metric  theorem  for  the 
enen  ccL$e^  which  was  enunciated  in  Appendix  B«  And  to  de- 
duce, from  the  same  formula  (26),  that  graphic  theoremj  for 
the  same  even  case,  which  has  been  stated  in  a  Note  (p.  729) 
to  the  same  Appendix,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  for- 
mula gives  these  two  others : 

0«S.rx(x-x')(x-x)(x''-x)»^tenO-S.rxV;   (27) 
and 

0-S.rx'(x'-X)(x-x)(x'-X).whenO-S.rxx':   (M) 
whereof  the  former  (27)  shews  that  the  tangent  at  b  to  the 
section  bp*p  intersects  the  tangent  at  p  to  the  section  pp  p*; 
and  the  latter  (28)  shews  that  the  tangent  at  b  to  bpp"  inter- 
sects the  tangent  at  p'  to  p'pp\ 

IV.  Let  a,  ft,  o,  /3  retain  the  same  significations  as  in  676, 
IV.  of  the  Lectures,  n  being  now  supposed  even,  and  =^  2m; 
let  the  corresponding  things,  for  »«2w  +  l,  be  denoted  by 
o^9  b\  a  ji';  and  write  for  shortness,  to  instead  of  oi«»*i.  We 
shall  then  have,  by  676,  III.,  the  values. 
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which  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  equations  of  the  two  enve- 
loped surfaces  of  the  second  order,  assigned  in  67 7»  XII.,  or 
rather  in  the  two  following  (obtained  by  accendng  the  letters)^ 

flr»  +  /y»  =  0;  y'  +  a'*-©.  (30) 

Let  ai,  at  be  the  two  real,  and  ai,  o%  the  two  imaginary  unit 
vectors  which  satisfy  the  equation  of  closure  in  676,  VII.; 
then,  by  the  principles  of  that  article  and  paragraph,  and  ge- 
nerally of  the  present  calculus,  it  will  be  found,  after  some 
reductions,  that  if  we  make 

pi  =  l  +  S.  <yiii>,pa=sl+  S.<rsiii,p'i»  1  +  S  .a'lW,  jE>'j=l 

+  S  .  </ 2  «>» 
7=V.0a,Zr  =  a«  +  /3'-2S.7o>  +  (S.ao>V  +  (S./3w)»,    \  (31) 

then        i  =  ctt  +  c^pip,  =  c'  II  +  cp\p\^  >  .     . 

ti'=i+(6»-/3»)tt,  ii"  =  i  +  (a*-aOti.  S 

The  original  surface  (r)  being  supposed  to  be  the  unit-sphere 
tt  «>  0,  the  two  enveloped  surfaces  {jbT)  (b'^  have  for  their  equa- 
tions ii'b  0,  ti^  »  0 ;  their  three  centres  are  seen  to  be  coUinear, 
because  they  have  for  their  respective  vectors,  0,  (6*-  /3')"*  y, 
(a*-  a')"*y :  and  other  geometrical  relations,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  same  equations.  In  particular,  the 
Jour  imaginary  right  lines^  for  which  pi.p^^  0,  p\  .p\  =  0,  are 
seen  to  be  common  to  the  three  surfaces^  because  the  equations 
of  these  surfaces  may  be  written  thus  : 

cp\p\  « c'pipt ;  cp\p\  =  depipt ;  cp\p\ -  c'^p,;?, ;  (33) 
where  « 

c'(*'-i3'  +  c)=6>-0»+c';e"(a*-a'  +  c)«a»-a*  +  c';(34) 
and  consequently, 

i-V(J»-/3*  +  c)«=-£rV(a*-o«  +  c)»  =  fi»-/3»  +  a*-a>.  (36) 
If  this  last  constant  be  positive,  then  «'  >  0,  ^  <  0 ;  and  the 
surfaces  (b!)  {e!*)  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid  and  a  double- 
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sheeted  hyperboloid,  the  surfiftce  (b)  being  still,  for  simplicityy 
a  sphere:  but  (b')  and  (bT)  interchange  characters,  when  6^-/3* 
■¥a*-a*  changes  sign. 

V.  The  vectors  X,  fi  of  the  present  Appendix  are  con- 
nected with  a,  bf  a,  /S,  for  an  even  system,  by  the  relations, 

a  =  a/[i-ftX;i3  =  6/[i  +  aX;(a»-J')S.X/ii  =  aft(l+X*-/u»);(36) 
and  for  an  odd  system  by  these  others, 

o'=aV  +  iX;/3'-6y-aX;(6'»-a^)S.XV=aV 

(1+X^-m''):  (3T) 

among  the  consequences  of  which  it  may  suflBce  to  mention 
here,  that  when  an  even  number  of  guide-points  is  given,  the 
equations  of  the  two  enveloped  surfaces  (b')  (b^)  are  jointly 
included  in  the  formula,  fc'*«  (V.Xy)^;  and  that  when  the 
number  of  given  points  is  odd,  the  vectors  of  the  summits  of 
the  two  imaginary  cones^  which  are  then  touched  by  all  the 
closing  chords,  have  for  their  joint  expression,  \'±fi  ^-1. 

VI.  Finally,  as  regards  the  conception  of  synoraphical 
FiGURBS  ON  A  SURFACE  of  the  secoud  order,  mentioned  in  a 
note  (pp.  728,  729)  to  the  preceding  Appendix  B,  it  may  be 
briefly  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  when  the  surface  is  the 
unit-sphere,  two  constant  vectors,  X  and  ^  (or  X'and  fx)  admit 
in  general  of  being  c/^/lniY^/y  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  three 
conditions  of  the  form  (5),  prepared  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
six  scalar  equations,  with  one  definite  selection  of  the  alge* 
braical  signs  (T) ;  three  unit-vectors  pi,  pst  pz  being  assumed 
or  given  as  initial,  and  three  others,  p\,  pt^  p'„  9a  final;  and 
that  then  ecmh  new  initial  unit-vector  p  will  give  one  new 
final  unit- vector  p;  or,  in  other  words,  each  superficial  point 
p  will  give  another  such  point  p'  as  its  stn graph  :  this  syn- 
graphy  being  inverse  «r  direct^  according  as  upper  or  lower 
signs  are  taken  in  the  formula. 
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ERRATA.* 
IhPrxfacb: — 

Page  (4),  line  7  from  foot,  f&r  than  read  aa  compared  with 

—  (24),  line  %for  not  rtad  nor 

Iv  Cohtehtb:— 

Page  ix.,  One  14  from  foot, /or  vector  »<»««  vehend  rtad  vectam  n^iiiit  yehend 

—  XV.,  line  4  of  §xxiv., /or  =:Tp,  read^Tpf, 

->    xviL,  line  10  from  foot,  fir  bisects  the  9tq>piemeni  read  is  oppoeUe  to  the 
bisector 

—  zviiL,  line  11  of  §  xxzi.,  for  q-V  8/ir  ^^odg  +  2/ir 

—  -g-g-"*-,  line  7  from  foot,  fir  Y'P'cl*  read  y^fia^ 

—  zxxviii.,  line  4  of  §  lxiv.,>^  according  as  ap  rmd  according  aa  ap 

Tn  Lboturbs:-— 

Page  76,  line  7,  dele  **  perpendicnlar  thereto** 

—  85,  line  1,  firja^  read  pa 

—  129,  lines  5,  6,  for  quarter  epire  read  quadrant  ai  tkepole 

—  174,  line  15,  the  exponent  of -A  should  be  -  ^ 

—  177,  line  18,  read  (9  -^  Kj)*=T  Uy, 

—  208,  line  8, /or  parallellpipedon  read  paiallelepipedon 

—  211,  line  5,  read  V0  =  (Uy  -f-  Ua)  x  Ui| ; 

—  262,  line  14  IVom  foot, /or  aba'qa  read  aqa'ba 

—  821,  line  19,  for  qn-i  read  g^-i 

—  866,  line  15,^0  read  o 

—  877,  line  7  ftom  foot,/or  120'  read  150* 

—  879,  line  15, /or  so  long  recMl  so  long  ago 

—  408,  lines  6  and  9  from  foot,  for  a  read  a 

—  460,  line  10  from  foot,  fir  p"  read  p' 

—  469,  line  18  from  foot,  afier  ellipsoid  inaert  if  al  =  al'  s  bk' 

—  508,  line  8  from  foot,  fir  beginning  read  middk- 

—  545,  line  9  from  footf  for  f  read  Tm 

—  546,  line  10,  fir  inequalities  read  formnlsa 

—  560,  line  6,  fir  SXo  read  S .  Xcr 

df 

—  595,  line  9  from  foot,  insert  +  before  -r- 

dp 

—  608,linel,r««fS^S^-8f^V. 

V      V  \  V  J 

— -  612,  line  10,^  length  reocf  amount 

—  622,  line  IS,  fir  and  Q  read  and  q 

—  629,  line  7  from  foot,  fir  qx  read  qk 

—  688,  line  18,yor  Vy  read  u 

^  640,  line  8, /or  e>=41  read  va=45 

—  665,  line  22,^  499  read  449 

—  672,  line  7  from  foot,  fir  ry  1  —  1  read  rq-^ « — i 

—  687,  Une  b,  fir  j-^S,ip  read j-^S.Jp 

*  a  few  other  triflisff  typognphleal  erron  have  been  detected,  which  howerer  (like  most  of  those 
In  the  present  Hat)  oonid  not  possibly  embarrass  a  rasder.  No  pMes  have  been  printed,  answerinff 
to  the  numerals  i.  to  vllL  of  the  Contents.  As  regards  the  aatnmomlcal  allasloiis  in  the  Flrat  Lecture, 
see  a  Note  to  page  (68)  of  the  Preftce. 
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